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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME III 

Volume III includes public comments and corresponding NPS responses and is separated into 
three parts. Part I includes representative government, cooperator, organization, and individual 
comments and responses. Part I includes form letter comments and responses. The NPS 
responded directly to all comments in the letters found in Parts I and II. Part II] is a summary of 
comments and responses by subject category. The comments in Part III differ markedly from 
those in Parts I and III in that they are a summary of the 500,000 comments received on the 
DEIS. Because of the voluminous nature of the DEIS comments, many of the comments were 
categorized by subject and then summarized. Accordingly, the responses included in Part III are 
summary responses. Where possible, the NPS included the actual wording of the comment in the 
summary comment. Part III is divided into two sections, one that includes impact topics and the 
other that relates to the NEPA process. 


Impact Topics : 

e Adjacent Lands e Species of Special e Alternative Features 
Air Quality Concern e General Expressions 
Bison and Other e Threatened and of Concern 
Ungulates Endangered Species ¢ Impact Topics 

e Cultural Resources e Vegetation Dismissed 

¢ Geothermal Habitats e Visitor Access and e NEPA Process 

e Natural Quiet Circulation e Purpose and Need 

e Natural Resources e Visitor Experience 

e Public Health e Water and Aquatic 

° Resources 

° = e Wildlife 


SUMMARY OF PUBLIC COMMENT ON THE DEIS 


This is a summary of the public comments received for the Winter Use Plans/Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway. The National Park Service (NPS) received 
comments from across the United States, Canada, and as far away as Germany, Saudi Arabia, and 
Japan. Most comments came from Rocky Mountain and Northwest States. 


- —— a 
; Comment Documents by Type 
| | 
| Total form 
| _— letters 
87% 

Telephone 
| comment sheet——__ 
1% 
| 4 ~ - 
| email .~ Public meeting ~~_ Individual letter | 
Comment — of comment 5% | 
| sheet —~ 5 % + % | 
1% 


The NPS received about 46,500 documents commenting on the DEIS — 6,300 unique documents 
and 40,200 form documents. 


The unique documents contained over 19,700 - a 
comments. Most documents (87%) were form 
documents from individuals. The remaining 
documents were from telephone calls, NPS Public at 
comment sheets, e-mails, and public meeting + 


99% 
transcriptions. 


Commentors included businesses, private and non- All other ~~ 
profit organizations, local state, tribal, and federal 
government agencies, and the public-at-large, 

which constituted 99% of the total commentors. nem 


Documents by Source 


Five new alternatives were submitted by non-profit organizations or government agencies outside 
of the NPS - 


The “Natural Regulation Alternative” submitted by The Fund for Animals 

The “Citizens’ Solution” submitted by the Greater Yellowstone Coalition et al. 

The Jackson Hole Conservation Alliance Proposal 

The State of Montana’s alternative 

Several versions of a “Revised E” alternative with minor differences submitted by the 
cooperating counties and the Blue Ribbon Coalition. 


From the total number of documents reviewed, 1% or about 500 documents expressed a 
preference for an alternative proposed by the NPS in the DEIS. An additional 93% or 
about 43,100 documents expressed support for one of the five alternatives listed above. 


| Alternative Preference 
Natural 
Other* No 

Regulation preference | 
4% 6% | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| Citizens’ Revised E | 
| Solution —— ~—~(all versions) 
| 45% 44% | 
| | 


| = 


*Includes all NPS alternatives and State of Montana and Jackson Hole Conservation Alliance Alternatives. 
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COMMENTS i 


90/20/00 TWH Bhs 2? FAR Moor 


PBnited States Senate 


WASHINGTON, DC 200 10-800) 
STATHMENT OF SEMATOR CRALG ZHOMAS 


Il would like to thank the National Park Service for holding 
theese public meetinge to hear the concerns of local citizens 
regerding the Winter Use BIS for Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks. As Chairman of the Senate Energy Committee's 
Subcommittee on Parke and Recreation, I worked very hard to 
ensure that Che State of Wyoming and che local counties were 
included as cooperating agencies in thie process. Park and Teton 
Counties as well as the State of Wyoming have been actively 
involved in the BIS and have provided valuable information to the 
Park Service regarding the document. 


When the federal government undertakes actions that will 
have a direct impact on local communities, it is vital that they 
include representatives from the impacted sreas in that process. 
While I commend the Park Service for providing cooperating agency 
status to a number of the impacted counties in Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana, I do not believe the agency hae adequately listened to 
their concerns. I had hoped the EIS process would help the Park 
Service develop a solution that addresses the needs of local 
citizens as well as the federal government. Unfortunately, after 
reviewing the draft 815, that does not seem to be the case. 


I do not support the preferred alternstive the Park Service 
has proposed in the draft €1S. The purpose of our national parks 
is to protect our natural and culturel resources and provide 
visitors with a pleasurable experience. The preferred 
alternative fails to meet that objective. It does not adequately 
address the issues facing Yellowstone and Teton Parke and the 
concerns of individuals living in the local commmities. I urge 
the Park Service to reconsider ite alternative. The 
ahould develop a final plan that truly protects wildlife and 
mitigates the impacts of winter uae on the srea, while at the 
same time allows park visitors access to the area for a range of 
winter recreation experiences. 


Thank you once again for holding this hearing today. I look 
forward to working with the Park Service on thie important issue 
ae thie process moves forward. 


U.S. Congress 


RESPONSE BS . a U.S. Congress 


Re: Based on DEIS, NPS has not adequately listened to the concerns of cooperating agencies. In the process of reviewing and commenting on the DEIS, an 
inordinate amount of focus has been placed upon the designation of alternative B as the preferred alternative. This has colored the response, and the 
relationship between lead and cooperating agencies. Clearly, cooperating agencies are concerned about this designation because of the perceived impacts of 
plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful for wheeled vehicle access. Since the NPS has indicated it is leaning heavily toward DEIS 
alternative G instead of alternative B, it appears that a disproportionate amount of time was spent on alternative B and its consequences. NPS is investigating 
a full range of alternatives in the DEIS. Various features of each of these alternatives may be mixed and matched in the eventual decision. NPS feels that 
much of the criticism of the EIS, per se, is misdirected because the concern is really about the decision yet to be made. NPS wishes to perform a legal and fair 
analysis of impacts, limited by the time available under the court settlement. The cooperators have been included, and their input has been considered and 
documented in the DEIS. NPS respectfully submits that the cooperators feel they have not been listened to because of the decision they think NPS is going to 
make, not the adequacy of the EIS. 

Re: The preferred alternative does not adequately address the issues facing the parks and the concerns of the local communities. Please see previous response. 
Considering the types and amounts of winter recreation use and the impacts that are at issue (i.e. sound, air pollution, health and safety, effects on other 
visitors, and damage to wildlife), alternative B is a possible approach to addressing some of the issues. At the time of DEIS’ publication, it appeared to be the 
best approach to the Park Service, as presented on pages 38-39. 


CEQ Regulations do not stipulate the rationaie for selecting a preferred alternative in an EIS. It stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be 
identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a DEIS is discretionary, depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that 
point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is 
to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred 
alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In 
any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no way invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision maker can 
select any of the proffered alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of factors, including but not limited to environmental impacts. The 
selected alternative does not have to be the most environmentally preferable alternative, which must also be revealed in the decision document. 

Re: NPS should develop a final plan that protects wildlife, mitigates impacts and allows access for a range of winter recreation experiences. This comment 
goes to the decision to be made, not to the adequacy of the EIS or the range of alternatives considered. However, the statement is essentially how NPS views 
the purpose and need for action, and how it constructed the range of alternatives. Under NEPA (see previous response), a decision is not made until it is made 
in a record of decision based on a final EIS. The decision maker must consider the full range of alternatives available in the EIS and carefully weigh all the 
possible impacts against the agency mandate, regulations, executive orders and policies. The alternatives presented and analyzed in the DEIS include actions 
supported by cooperating agencies, mostly identified as Revised Alternative E, and features of other alternatives. 


COMMENTS 


RICK HILL as 
FOR ALL MONTARA 
BANKING AND 
1609 LONGWORTH BUILDING MINANCIAL SERS CS 


(202 225-321) SMAI BURNESS 
UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Winter Use Plan and Drafi Environmental 
Impact Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr, Memoria] Parkway. 1 believe all Americans want to ece our national parks managed in a way 
that protects the resources we value But | also believe they want to continue (o have access to 
those parks to enjoy the scenery and the wildlife. In the case of Yellowstone, that has inchided 
the use of snowmobiles to access the park in the winter season. I support continued snowmobile 
access to Yellowstone and the unique winter experience it provides for visitors from all over the 
world 


I had hoped this NEPA process, although complicated by the court's involvement, would provide 
ar Opportunity to evaluate how the public can continue to enjoy access while better protecting 
park resources. The purpose of NEPA is not to generate a document, but to produce responsible 
action on the ground. NEPA requires thet the agency make informed decisions based on a clear 
and factual presentation of the impacts. The agency must alsc make diligent efforts to involve 
the public in their NEPA procedures. That includes listening to the public’s concerns early in the 
process and providing the public with a well-reasoned document upon which to comment. In this 
instance, where the proposed action has impacts to the environment that are interrelated to social 
cr economic impacts, ell those impacts must appear in the NEPA document. 


[ was encouraged when the affected states and surrounding counties were granted cooperatmg 
status because they were in a position to both better inform the agency and enhance public 
perticepation by bringing key information to the process, particularly regarding economic and 
social impacts. Unfortunately, it seems the process to date, es embodied im this document, 
largely ignores the concems of the cooperators and fails to meet the NEPA compliance test of 
taking into account all relevant information. 


For example, earlier this year the agency missed deadlines for providing draft alternatives to the 
cooperators for review and input and failed to inform them in a timely manner as to the nature of 
the preferred alternative The alternatives were delivered without advance notice on April 22, 
1999 with a request to return comments by May 24, 1999. Subsequem requests by members of 
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U.S. Congress 


Page 2 
November 23, 1999 


the Congressional delegation to allow more time for response were denied by Park officials, who 
cited the pressing nature of the court-imposed deadlines. Unfortunately, the Park Service itself 
did not itself show good faith in meeting thooe deadlines as represented by their earlier actions. 


As such, the cooperators' role, as well as the NEPA process, was compromised by the inadequste 
time for review and analysis, thereby denying the agency information that was critical to 
evaluating the economuc and social impacts of the proposed alternatives. Most obvious is the fact 


area and, in effect, minimized the impact on the very entities it had earlier identified as having the 
greatest interest in this process. Without adequate time allowed, cooperators were made 
responsible fir analyzing local economic impacts for a preferred alternative about which they 
were not even consulted in earlier discussions. Ultimately that resulted in a draft document now 
out for public comment that contains discrepancies in the information about the economic and 
social impacts of the various alternatives. 


The document is also unclear as (o the purpose and need for the prrposed action. In this instance, 
the DEIS defines the problem by referring to the difference between existing and desired 
conditions without making a case for why such an abrupt change in current management is 
necessary or warranted. That is a key concern when activities allowed under current management 
have been sanctioned in the past by the very entity that now arbitrarily seeks their elimination. 
While the document identifies peripheral issues, such as concems with snowmobile emissions and 
sound, none of the documentation points to a problem of such magnitude as to justify the 
preferred alternative, particularly one with such significant economic impacts to local 
communities. These impacts are not only felt by the business community, but also by local 
governments who may have to cut back on services as well as by local citizens who are going to 
see taxes increase at the same time economic opportunity decreases. 


Furthermore, achieving the “desired condition” refers to the need for cooperative work between 
the National Park Service and other interests. To quote, “ these desired conditions should be 
facilitated by cooperative work between the NPS, other agencies, local and regional governments, 
communities, concessions, commercial operations, and the equipment manufacturing industry.” 
Yet none of the alternatives truly offers such a cooperative approach, and most certainly not the 
preferred alternative. In sum, NPS has simply offered a desired condition to be met, rather than 
determining an actual need for the proposed action That glaring inadequacy is compounded by 
NPS's failure to provide an alternative that achieves the desired outcome. In fact, the experience 
cooperating entities have had to dete with this process would suggest NPS may give lip service to 
seeking cooperation, but it is a hollow commitment on their part. It is that apparent disdain for 
+ cee they bring to this process that has produced such a 
wed document. 


COMMENTS 


Page 3 
November 23, 1999 


However, since the DEIS is the only document we have before us today for purposes of 
comment, I wish to go on record in opposition to the preferred Alternative B that calls for 
plowing the road fr:«n West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. Not only has the NPS failed to justify 
the need for this alternative, the agency has failed to adequately evaluate the impact on 
surrounding comme ..\ities, on visitors, and on the physical and natural environment 


I do support efforts to address the concerns that have been raised with regard to the issues of 
winter use. However, I believe those concerns can be answered by modifications to Alternative 
E, similar to those proposed by the surrounding countes in conjunction with other interested 
parties. That approach emphasizes the protection of wildlife and other natural resources while 
allowing park visitors access to a range of winter recreation opportunities. It incorporates an 
technology while drawing on local expertise and input through creation of an advisory comsnittec 
in compliance with the Federal Advisory Comuuittee Act. Although I still have concerns about 
the DETS in general, and the manner in which the cooperating entities have been treated, a 

mo \ified Alternative E can realize NEPA's purpose to foster “excellent action” on the ground if 
the revisions proposed by the counties, snowmobile interests and local communities are 
incorporated. 


Thank you for considering my comments. If you have any questions, please don’t hesitate to let 
me know. 


ee 


U.S. Congress 


RESPONSES U.S. Congress 


Page |. Re: Affected states and surrounding counties. There is a desire on the part of NPS to cooperate. The effectiveness of the process used in this EIS 
relative to cooperating agencies is subject to debate, especially given the short time frames. Early on, NPS intended to invite the three states surrounding the 
parks to participate as cooperating agencies in developing the EIS. NPS believed the states could provide information on impacts to natural resources and 
local and regional economies. Without consulting with NPS, CEQ opined to a Wyoming Senator that counties also should act as cooperating agencies in this 
process. Thus NPS was faced with working with nine cooperating agencies, several of which had never before participated in a NEPA process as cooperators. 
Due to the schedule set by the settlement agreement, NPS had little time to work with cooperating agencies on what was expected of them in that role. This 
includes disagreements about the nature of special expertise in the NEPA process, and the burden of the cooperator in providing it. As a result, the 
cooperators often acted as though the relationship was one where the NPS was to provide information to them, instead of the reverse. NPS notes that Mr. Paul 
Kruse, designated representative for cooperating counties, states in his letter that the counties provided detailed socio-economic analysis and that NPS 
allegedly ignored the input. It is clear that roles and expectations in the process were, and are, not well understood, despite the cooperating agreements that 
were negotiated and signed. 


NPS has considered or used all information provided by cooperating agencies. The characterization of the socioeconomic environment specifically cites 
information from the cooperators or their consultants. It may not have been clear in the DEIS how all the information was used, so the final EIS will cite all 
cooperating agency materials. On pages 298 through 315, the DEIS discloses the impacts of each alternative on adjacent lands in the cooperating agencies’ 
own terms. 


The cooperating counties attested in the agreements that they would provide special expertise in the areas of social and economic analysis. This analysis was 
to be applied to the range of alternatives, not just the preferred. The designation of a preferred alternative in a DEIS is peripheral to the process, since the final 
decision must choose from the full range of alternatives presented in the EIS, with their consequences (§1502.14(e) and §1505.2(b)). Cooperating agencies 
had information about the range of alternatives, :ncluding the eventual preferred alternative, with time in which to develop economic analyses sufficient for 
this programmatic assessment. NPS reiterates that the inexperience of cooperators in performing such a NEPA analysis, along with the short time frame, 
unfortunately led to the current state of affairs. 


Page 2. Re: Economic assessment using 17 counties. It was the judgment of the economic consultant used by NPS that the 3-state area and the 17-county area 
were sufficient to answer the question about impacts on the regional economy. Considering the issues raised by local governments, NPS agrees it is 
appropriate to focus on the 5-county area containing gateway communities to the parks. The economic model will be re-run on this level. Input-output 
models that are available for performing this type of analysis are appropriate only for economies at the county and regional levels. Impacts on communities is 
within the purview of the state and local cooperating agencies and their stated special expertise. By and large, none of the cooperators provided specific 
effects on communities for each alternative. Most focused only on the effects of the plowed road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful in preferred 
alternative B insofar as it would affect West Yellowstone. This is only one part of one alternative, whereas the eventual decision must consider the full range 
of effects for all alternatives. 


Page 2. Re: Purpose and need. This comment reflects the sentiment from a number of snowmobile interest groups that there is really no problem with the 
current use in the 3 park units. There are identified gaps between existing conditions and desired conditions, and they form the basis for the purpose and need 
for action. The underlying purpose (§ 1502.13), or goal to be achieved as stated at the scoping stage is to provide a full range of quality winter experiences 
offered in appropriate settings and having no significant adverse impacts on park values. This purpose is represented by the desired condition shown on page 
3 of the DEIS. The underlying need (§ 1502.13) is defined by the existing conditions expressed on page 4, with detailed expansion in Chapter III, Affected 

_ Environment. Despite the complexities introduced by multiple goals and multiple issues, the alternatives in Chapter II represent possible actions that meet the 
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RESPONSES sine: U.S. Congress 


underlying purpose and need. The range of alternatives is sensitive to the need for people, businesses and local governments to adapt to change. Most 
alternatives do not represent wholesale, abrupt changes, and some features of some alternatives do not apply for seven or eight years. Adaptive management, 
as expressed in alternative E represents a programmatic status quo, except that focused study over time may result in management changes. 


The commenter states that the treatment of existing versus desired condition, and issues pertaining thereto, are peripheral. NPS and many people who 
commented during the scoping process and on the DEIS disagree with this assessment of the issues. 


Page 2. Re: Effects on business community and local government. See response above. This statement is a reaction to a portion of the preferred alternative. 
Not all alternatives, nor pieces of preferred alternatives would impact all local businesses in all gateway communities. As a side note, Nk must be sensitive 
to the effects of management on local communities. However, when there is an identified conflict between local economies and the protection of park values, 
park values must be emphasized. 


Page 2. Re: The Park Service’s lip service to cooperation. The premise for “cooperation” as stated in the purpose and need section is that implementing or 
achieving desired conditions of a program is facilitated by both NPS and local government, communities and user groups. This cooperation is to be 
distinguished from the series of statements regarding desired condition of parklands and opportunities for use of those lands. The premise for “cooperation” in 
regard to the involvement of cooperating agencies in this EIS is that those agencies have the responsibility to provide data concurrent with their identified 
special expertise (§ 1501.6 (b) and §1508.26). To state that the measure of cooperation is for NPS to select an alternative that the cooperating agencies or local 
governments (and businesses) like is beyond NPS understanding of cooperation in either context. 


NPS has been clear about its decision-making authority throughout the process. The cooperating agencies have concurred that the final decision lies with the 
park service. CEQ Regulations do not stipulate the rationale for selecting a preferred alternative in an EIS. It stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred 
alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a DEIS is discretionary, depending upon whether the agency has a 
preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded as extremely tenuous, and it is not a factor by 
which the validity of an EIS is gauged. Therefore, NPS disagrees that the document is flawed. NPS has identified the purpose and need for action, has 
developed a full range of alternatives to address the need and the public’s issues, and has disclosed the effects of those alternatives all in accordance with the 
CEQ regulations for an EIS. 


Page 3. Re: Objection to alternative B. Under CEQ regulations, NPS is not required to justify the designation of a preferred alternative. It is required to 
explain the rationale for an alternative that is eventually selected and announced in a record of decision following the publication of an FEIS. 


Expressions of support and opposition relate to the decision that the commenter would like to see NPS make. The general response to such comments is that 
the commenter’s opinions will be considered in making the final decision, but there is nothing in those opinions that substantively would alter the range of 
alternative features to be evaluated in the Final EIS. To illustrate, if the features not supported were to be deleted from the range of alternatives then the 
analysis would be left only with features that the commenter agrees with. If only the actions that are liked by the commenter remain, then there is effectively 
only one alternative. 


Page 3. Re: Support for Revised Alternative E. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the Blue Ribbon Coalition in a variety of forms. 
The essentials of Revised Alternative E, all versions considered, are not significantly different from alternative E as presented in the DEIS, especially 
considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E versus the features analyzed in the range of 
alternatives. This may be found in FEIS Chapter I ia the section “Alternatives Suggested During the Public Comment Period.” All alternatives in the DEIS 
meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. 


COMMENTS 


== Congress of the Wnited Stares — 
meeneapa gunners house of Represcntatiocs 
a Washington, BHC 20515-2504 
November 29, 1999 


Dear Mr. Hawkes. 


As the National Park Service seeks public comment on its Draft Winter Use Plan and Draft 
Environmental impact Statement for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway, we are forwarding to you a letter to National Park Service 
Director Stanton regarding recreational snowmobiling in the National Park system. We know that | 
the Park Service will take our views into careful consideration as it seeks to preserve and protect 
the Greater Yellowstone Region's natural character for its winter vistors. 


Secerely, | 
eas —~ 
Bruce F Vento | 
Member of Congress 
cc Michael Finley 


U.S. Congress 
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Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives | 
Gashington, BE 20515 | 
July 30, 1999 | 
| 
My. Robert G. Stantoa | 
National Park Service | 
1049 C Street NW | 
Washington, D.C. 20240 | 
Dear Director Stantoa: | 


We, the undersigned Members of Congress, write to express our strong support for the National 

Perk Service (NPS) and its long and successful history im protecting America's National Pask 

System. However, we are concemed thet excessive recrestional snowmobide use in the park 

system has made it difiicuh for our park rangers to manage and preserve our national and natural 
heritage as envisioned by the Organic Act. | 
We are concerned that the inadequately regulated use of snowmobiles is burdening the | 
isreplaceable resources of ous national perks Rogulated motos use is permitted, not mandated, in | 
our nor. -widerness perk areas. 


As more people discover the beauty and magnificence of Yellowstone National Park and other | 
snow affected parks, the sumber of snowmobiles entering them has dramatically increased. This | 
has created a difficult situation for our resource managers to achieve an equitable balance between | 
these who visit and enjoy the perk aad the proper management and preservation of its resources. 


It is estimated that 60,000 snowmobiles enter Yellowstone cach yew and release over 100,000 
géfons of unburned gas and more than 2,000 gallons af unburned oil into the park’s environment. 
At Old Faithful, one weekend's worth of snowmobile traffic produces the equivalent of a years 
werth of sutomobile pollution released in the park. In 1995, carbon monoxide (CO) tevels 
reached a nationwide high of 36 ppm at West ‘/ellowstone. These unacceptably high levels of CO 
pore a serious threat to the health of park rangers, concession employees, surrounding wildlife, 
and the snowmobilers themesives 


The noise pollution from snowmobiles in Yellowstone is also a significant fector to consider 
Many park visitors report hearing snowmobile noise in the backcountry es far as ten miles from 
the nearest roed. Such noise disrupts the quiet formerly associated with Yellowstone in the 
wiater. Snowmobiles also cause problems for wikilife. In Voyageurs National Park, endangered 
gry wolves have been shown to svoid areas of the park open to snowmobiles. 


U.S. Congress 


The NPS Organic Act mandates that park resources be left "wwimpaired for the enjoyment of 
futare generations.” Executive Order (E.0.) 11644 places the burden of proof wpon the National 
| Pask Service to prehibit off-road vehicles unless they are documented to pose no threat to park 
resources. The Clean Aix Act calls on federal land managers ‘0 “preserve, protect and enhance 
| the air quality in national parks... with an affirmative responsibility 10 protect the air quality 
related values. . . within Class | areas." 


| Poorty regulated snowmobile use is an unnatural and unnecessary threat to park resources and the 
| parks’ non-motorized vistors. However, even with minimal environmental restrictions in place, 
snowmobile enthusiasts continue (o insist 02 opening more extensive areas for their use. Until the 
National Park Service establishes an environmentally prudent policy which addresses the use of 
snowmobiles, we feel that the resources and visitor expertence of our nation's parks are serigualy 
threatened. 


Tt is our hope that the NPS hes the foresight to review its mowmobile regulations on Park Service 
lands before operation and maintenance becomes an effort in rescuc and rehabilitation We 

| bebeve that « Service wide standard and direction to manage snowmobiles in an ecologically 

| sersitive manner will give park superintendents a ceaffsmaton of their authority end lawful 

| responsibility to develop and manag» long-term plans that will create healthy park lands and a 
healthy environment for the people who use these lands. 


| Snowmobiles in Yellowstone are a perfect example of why off-road vehicle use must not be 
allowed to become improperly established on public lands without « thorough examination of ail 
potntial impacts. The current boom in personal watercraft popularity poses similar threats. 
Therefore, we support the responsible control of recreational snowmobile and personal watercraft 
| actvity in our national parks, and urge the NPS to deliberately regulate the uso of snowmobiles 20 
| as to retain park resources unimpaired, and to protect the rangera, conccssionaires, other visitors, 
| 
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RESPONSES U.S. Congress 


Page 1. Re: Concern about excessive snowmobile use relative to preservation of natural heritage. This concern is reflected in the purpose and need for action 
articulated in the DEIS. 

Page 2. Re. Examination of impacts, and support of snowmobile regulation. The purpose of the DEIS, and the FEIS to be published, is to evaluate the impacts 
of snowmobiles and other forms of winter use and access. NPS might argue that the establishment of this use appeared to be in concert with park service 
mandates and policies at the time. In retrospect, and considering the amount of use that exists today, it is more than timely for this analysis to be undertaken. 
The range of choices for winter use, the impact mitigation that is available, and the disclosure of effects in the FEIS will be factored against laws, executive 
orders and policies to arrive at the decision. 
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United Stntes Forest Shoshone 808 Meadow Lane 
Departinent of Service National Cody, WY 82414-4516 
Agricul ¢ Forest 

File Code: |950-4 

Date: November 30, 1999 

Clifford Hawkes 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakew od, CO 80228 
Mr. Hawkes, 


Attached with this letter are the Forest Service's comments to the Winter Use Plan Draft 
Environmental impact Starcment. These comments represent the review work done by the 
GYCC Forests: the Beaverhead-Decrlodge, Bridger-Teton, Custer, Gallatin, Shoshone, and 
Targhee National Forests. 


We greaily appreciate the opportunity © comment on the DEIS. On behalf of the GYCC 
Forests, | also wish to compliment the NPS tcam for doing a great job in pulling togethcr a lot of 
work in a tight time frame. 1 know this has not been an casy thing to do. 


In that spirit, the intent of the attached comments is to assist the NPS team with the complex and 
demanding task of reviewing comments and putting tugethcr a Final EJS and Decision. It is not 
our intent to express a prefercnce for any particular alternative in the DEIS. 


For the various analyses to all come together in the FEIS, clearly there will be a nced for good 
communication betwecn our agencies during the preparation of the FEIS. We look forward to 
working with you during that timc. 


Sincerely, 

Kilcen Pues 

REBECCA AUS 
Forest Supervisor 


Federal Agencies 
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Comments specific to Chapter li - Alternatives. 


The "adaptive management’ approach to several alternatives makes predicting effects 
almost impossible 


In the strictest NEPA sense, it was at times difficull to see the relationship between the 
significant issues, and how the alternatives address resolving those issues. 


Comments specific to Chapter ill - Affected Environment. 
Wildilfe related comments. 


The geographic scope of the analysis appears to be entirely limited to YNP, GTNP and 
the Parkway. Since there are important effects to resources on adjacent Forests and 
other lands, how can they be ignored? NEP/. analysis must inciude all effects and the 
analysis area must have appropriate geographic and temporal boundaries. Park 
boundaries are not appropriate boundaries for wildlife species analysis, and boundaries 
will differ by species. 


The Park's winter, season nuns mid-December to mid-March, which is shorter than the 
winter use season on adjacent lands, but the DEIS considers this the temporal scope. 
oe ee re ae nea 

impact species like grizzly and black bears, that, although they are typically 
See Park's winter season, are often active during part of the winter 
season on adjacent lands (p. 8*). 


p. 120 - T&E section - The 2 lynx species listed in the DEIS are the same species. The 
Canada tynx (Lynx canadensis) is proposed for listing, but the decision date on that is 
Still pending. It may not be listed, or may be listed as elther threatened or endangered. 
Felis lynx is an out-of-date scientific name as is Felis lynx canadensis. We recommend 
the use of the Interagency Draft Lynx Conservation Strategy or some other recent listing 
related document as a reference. The Draft Lynx Conservation Strategy, w*ich all 
agencies have cooperated on and plan to sign, has some very clear wording on effects 
of winter use activity on lynx. NS ee ee ee 
Analysis Units and GIS techniques, and the Conservation Strategy has draft objectives. 
standards and guidelines for winter use. Since the FEIS and ROD will probably not be 
signed for a while, we recommend the Perk Service consider conducting the 
ee en 
and final. 


The Species of Concem list is very confusing. \s it state listed and Forest Service 
sensitive or what? This is not real clear. You currently have some of Region FS 
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sensitive species that are on the Gallatin NF for instance, but not ail of them (like 
goshawk, biack-backed woodpecker, and a couple other terrestrial species, not to 
mention 21 plant species). 


p. 82 & p. 120 - update Birds section as the peregrine has been delisted. Drop 
peregrine trom T&E section since it is no longer listed uniess you want it to be a 
Species cof Concem. 


p. 115-116, bison section needs more information on how bison move in the winter. 
Recent graduate work from MSU has shown that bison move quite well away from 
groomed roads in the winter by traveling single file across Mary Mountain, etc., so that 
the groomed roads may not really have that significant of an effect on bison movement 
as previously thought. Really the work being done on the Yellowstone Bison Plan and 
EIS should be incorporated into this winter-use pian. 


p. 120, scientific name for westem or boreal toad is incorrect in text- it is Bufo boreas 
boreas, and | believe it should be referred to as ‘westem’ or ‘boreal’ but not both. 


p. 121 - wolf - We think the usage of ‘extirpated’, in this context, does not sound right. 
Maybe the use of ‘reduced’ is more appropriate. 


p. 122 - wolf wording “This allows agencies more options for relocation or removal of 
individuals preying on livestock (USFWS 1994)". it would be more complete (and less 
biased) to say something that quotes ESA 10(/), which indicates that the population is 
not essential to the continued existence of the species and critical habitat will not be 
designated. In the Wolf Reintroduction DEIS, (p. 2-5) it says management would allow 
wolves to be killed or moved under some conditions by various agencies for domestic 
animal depredations and excessive predation on big game populations. 


p. 122 Bald Eagle - Bald eagles have met their recovery criteria and are expected to be 
delisted in the year 2000, maybe before the ROD is signed 


p. 123-124 - Lynx, what's this two species of lynx again? We recommend that the 
document shouid give the reader a general idea of the location of Signal Mt. Also, does 
YNP have the habitat to support lynx? Only GTNP was mentioned here. Have you run 
a habitat mode! or query to see where lynx habitat is in these Parks? That would be 
usetul in relation to where the winter use is occurring and where potential habitat is. 
Then you could say something about impacts and potentai for fragmentation, etc. 


Pp. 124, fisher, marten and otter - if you are going to include fisher, marten and otter as 
species of concem, you need to give a little more habitat information here—the only one 
you really discussed habitat for was wolverine. You can't analyze effects if you don't 
des -ribe the habitat. 


p. 125. amphibians - again, Can't analyze effects it you don't know what habitat they 
use, or if you haven't told the reader. 
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p. 126. fish - you need to tell the public where these species are found - their distribution 
in relation to winter use would help with impact analysis 


p. 126. plants - there are a bunch of plants on the Forest Service sensitive lists and 
probably on the State lists of species of special concer - they aren't discussed at all-- 
only one species of plant is discussed-is this sufficient? 


p. 17§ - Effects common to ail alternatives - wildlife - need to expiain the average 
distance or distance at which a human can hear 70dbA - this is not an understandable 


impact at this point 


p. 182, ungulates - it would be better to describe highway 191 as linking Bozernan and 
West Yellowstone than Bozeman and Big Sky 


p. 184 - need some references, citations or personal communications for some of this 
information --sarne on p. 185--you need cites on displacement, energy expenditure, etc. 


p. 186, Is there any concem with fragmentation of lynx habitat in YNP? The analysis of 
impacts between YNP and GTNP is very different with YNP apparently focusing on 
grizzly bears and GTNP focusing on lynx. 


p. 186, It appears the first part of the section on wolves at the bottom of 186 should be 
moved up into the “Presence of use of plowed roads" section just above it. Again, this 
section is lacking in references although it has a few. 


Pp. 189-190, although you listed otter, pine marten and fisher and the two amphibians es 
species of concem, there is no discussion of effects at all, and one is need here. Also, 
you need to address these species for the other altematives. Since they are species of 
concem, there must be some analysis and conclusion of effects. 


p. 197 mentions shift of winter use from the park to other areas of the GYA; since it is 
obvious that what happens in the Parks influences the surrounding areas, how can you 
totally ignore effects to wildlife on the National Forest if snowmobile use is dispiaced to 
those areas? 


p. 211, T&E, first paragraph, How would having a plowed road vs. groomed road 
potentially mpinge on pre-denning activities of grizzly bears? This is unclear, and given 
the following sentence may be irrelevant. 


Sociceconomic related comments. 


While much of the descriptive economic information was informative, we would 
recommend that the data be displayed down to the county level, as well as the 


aggregate 17 counties. 


fo 
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We also recommend more work be placed describing the communities of interest, their 
historic and current economies, and social values. 


Winter Visitor Use related comments. | 


We recommend that this section's inlormation be updated in the FEIS analysis with the 
findings of the Winter 1996-1999 Visitor Survey in YNP, GTNP and GYA: Analysis and 
Results prepared by John Duffield and Christopher Neher. 


it seems important to forge ahead with some definitions of carrying capacity (volume of 
allowable use for various user groups in each zone) - and quantify those limits. The 
eflects of various alternatives would be easier to describe if the amount of allowable use 


(and therefore use likely to be displaced) was quantified. 


At some point, and perhaps we have already passed it, Yellowstone will exceed its 
Carrying capacity for winter use. Whether or not the park reduces visitor numbers, 
closes routes, or restricts the use season, the national forests will see the effects of 
increased winter use in the region. Any alternative that displaces .use from the parks to 
the forests witi increase the effects we have already experienced, including 
trailheads, the need for increased grooming on heavy use trails, and the expansion of 
motorized use into areas that were formerly quiet in winter. Some of this is due to 
Changing technology and increased interest in this region and is not an effect of what 
the parks may do. The national torests have different authorities than the parks to 
reguiate and manage use, and we have concerns about visitor safety, intrusion into 
wilderness, the need for more developed facilities than we now provide, and the need 
for patrols and visitor assistance. 


As for the expected change in use on the national forest if Yellowstone and/or Grand 
Teton restrict snowmobiles, that is somewhat speculative. Those who seek 
opportunities off the groomed trails already use the national forests, so non-outfittied use 
may not increase greatly. Some businesses that guide snowmobile trips tell us that if 
their use in Yellowstone is restricted, they will probably curtail or eliminate their winter 
operations, since the main draw to out-of-area tourists is Yellowstone. Others are 
already building their business around snowmobiling opportunities on the forest, and 
they may be asking for more use days on the forest if their national park use is curtailed. 
The main area where we see the potential for a great increase in use is with rental 
snowmobiles. Those individuals who rent a machine to go into the parks would be likely 
to rent one to go into the forests instead, as we've already seen in the past few years. 
Again, with clients of many outfitters, some of these visitors will want to go only to the 
parks, so it’s hard to say what the effect on the forest might be. 


Comments specific to Chapter IV - Environmental Consequences. 
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Alternative A (no action). There would be no direct effects from changes in 
management of the national perks during winter, but eflects from continued and 
increasing use of the overall area would stili be fell. There is more winter recreation use 
on the forests each year, especially snowmobiling off-trail; several winter resorts on the 
forest are expanding and offering new services; new resorts on private land adjacent to 
the forest are planned. 


seman 6 Crapsaabestany. Although applicable to the national parks only, the 
eflects of new emission and noise standards for over-snow vehicles may result in a 
general clean-up of snow machines on all public lands, which would be a positive 
banefit for the national forests. Dispiacement of all the older machines from the parks 
onto the forests is another possibility. 


The visitor information and education efforts outlined under Altemative 8 could have a 
positive indirect effect on the forests if the same visitors who hear a message of 
etiquette in the parks also use the forests. 


Of the specific actions listed for each of the national parks, the only one that will effect 
recreation use on the Bridger- Teton Forest is the proposed snowmobile trail in Grand 
Teton National Park that runs from the parking area north of Mailbox Comer to 
Cunningham Cabin. it is hard to tell from the map or the text it the plan is to plow to the 
existing parking lot just beyond Carpenter Draw. The descriptions of the trailhead in 
Alternatives D and E are the same as what is there now, 80 this leads one to guess that 
under Altematve 6 the trailhead would be moved elsewhere. if this is the case, this 
action would displace skiers from the Shadow Mountain area and the trail they currently 
use. Increased development of this trail tor snowmobiling may encourage more of that 
use on Shadow Mountain, which is currently being managed for both snowmobilers and 
skiers. The national forest objective here is to continue managing for both uses, but if 
snowmobiling increases significantty, the skiers will be displaced. Some skiers will also 
be dispiaced by the increased length of flat tracking along a snowmobile trail before 
they reach the forest. 


Page 299 The statement made under the discussion for the B-D NF ‘increased 
impacts from more human activities on the habitat of animals such as lynx, marten and 
wolverine could occur” really applies to all national forests. The notion that displaced 
use onto the Hebgen Lake RD would increase risk for accidents, increased congestion 
and so forth is accurate. What is not stated is that potential increase in use will affect 
the quality of the NF visitor's experience - by increasing crowding, noise, pollution, 
declining trail conditions, and so forth. Other potential issues compounded by 
displacing traffic from Yellowstone NP onto the Forest include increased trespass into 
wildemess areas, ie the Lee Metcalf or Absaroka-Beartooth Wildemess, and into other 
Closed areas (wildiite winter range primarily). Without more accurate predictions of what 
Alternative B will actually do to existing use pattems - accurate disciosure of effect is 
impossible. More analysis should be accomplished before the release of the FEIS to 
more accurately display just exactly what will happen to winter users displaced from the 
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Parks, both in terms of how many users are likely to be displaced to the Forests, and to 
where. 


ARernative C. Noise and emission standards contemplated tor the parks in this 
attemative would probably have an indirect positive effect on the forests, as described in 
Alternative B. 


The proposed east side snowmobile trail between Grand Teton National Park's south 
boundary and Moran would effect existing nonmotorized uses on the national forest 
east of the park. Existing access by passenger car to the Shadow Mountain traithead 
would be eliminated. This would displace cross-country skiers from the entire Shadow 
Mountain area, one of the most popular ski trails in Jackson Hole. This is not 
compatible with national forest objectives; the winter use assesement that we and the 
national parks participated in for the past several years showed that the Bridger- Teton 
Forest otters little opportunity for family skiing and easy terrain, and what is oflered 
(Cache Creek, Shadow Mountain, a few other places) is also used increasingly by 
snowmobiles. So this action would eliminate a use on the forest that we are trying to 
maintain. 


Page 300 Statements like “Forest use could increase or decrease under allemative 
C..." are woefully inadequate to address the likely real and potentially significant effects 
to adjacent National Forests. This statement discloses nothing. Again - before release 
of the FEIS, focused market studies and additional analysis are paramount to be able to 
predict just exactly what will happen to winter users displaced from the Parks, both in 
terms of how many users are likely to be diepiaced to the Forests, and where. 


Alternative D. Noise and emission standards contemplated for the parks in this 
atternative would probably have an indirect positive effect on the forests, as described in 
Alternative B. 


Of the specific actions shown for the parks, the only one that would affect the Bridger- 
Teton Forest is the planned ski/snowshoe trail from Shadow Mountain. The trailhead 
will remain where it is today, but the road north of there will be managed for 
nonmotorized uses onty. This would displace snowmobiling from the Shadow Mountain 
area. The national forest is managing Shadow Mountain to accommodate both 
snowmobiles and skiers, so this action would not be compatible with national forest 


objectives. 


On Page 301, under altemative D effects analysis, the NPS prescribing what the 
Galiatin NF could do in terms of mitigation of effects accrued through displaced 
nighttime users of the Park. instead, we recommend that the document make an 
actual prediction of how many users and to where they might be displaced first, then 
work with the Forest to design mitigation. 


Under this altemative, closing access to YNP from the East Entrance is likely to displace 
those users to the Cooke City area and Beartooth Plateau. This increase in use wil 
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likely increase existing treapass problems in the Absaroka Beartooth Wildemess, and 
stress an already overtaxed infrastructure (e.g. place additional pressure on limited 
parking facilities). For public safety as well as environmental issues, a significant 
increase in snowmobile use on the Beartooth plateau due to east entrance closures 
would be a very undesirable result. 


Closing the east enirance would also eliminate all YNP day-use by residents in the 
Bighom Basin. If these day-users want to experience YNP, they would then have to 
drive 5-7 hours to access either the north or south entrances, thus requiring ovemight 
lodging. This would likely increase use and congestion at thoee two entrances. 


We recommend that the east entrance be left open, so that use can be dispersed 
throughout the park, and so that users living in communities east of the park still have 


day-use access. 


Alternative E-F. The only specific action in this altemative that may effect the Bridger- 
Teton Forest is the development of the existing Shadow Mountain trailhead to serve 
more snowmobiles. This may encourage more of that use on Shadow Mountain, which 
is currently being managed for both snowmobilers and skiers. The national forest 
Objective is to continue managing for both uses, but if snowmobiling increases 
significantly, the skiers will be displaced. 


Page 302 What does the statement in the second paragraph under alternative F 
“Currently, access for dispersed backcountry use is limited, except to areas that are 
generally closed for wildife purposes" mean? It is not accurate - generally most NF is 
widely accessible for diapersed backcountry use. Under this altlemative - all 
backcountry use in YNP would be eliminated except on certain designated front country 
routes. This will ikely displace a large number of backcountry skiers and snowshoers 
onto the Gallatin National Forest. Without an estimate of how many users would be 
displaced, and to where, accurate effects analyses are difficult. However, some likely 
effects wouid include things like: more competition for “quiet places”, increased 
conflicts between motorized and non motorized users, more stress on a imited 
infrastructure ( 6.9. plowed parking areas), increased safety issues as more users head 
into avalanche terrain, conflicts with wildlife species like lynx, wolverine and wintering 
ungulates and an overall loss in the quality of visitors experience where crowding is an 
issue. Limited “front country” family friendly skiing and snowshoeing options was one of 
the emerging issues identified in the Winter Use Study completed by the GYCC in 1996 
for the Gallatin NF. Diepiacing backcountry users from YNP onto the Gallatin will only 
add to that problem. 


Alternative G. Noise and emission standards contemplated for the parks in this 
akernative would probably have an indirect positive effect on the forests, as described in 
Alternative B. On the other hand, there will likely be a significant increase in 
snowmobile use on all national forest by users who own noncompliant machines. 
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Of the specific actions shown for Grand Teton National Park, one that would affect the 

Bridger-Teton Forest is the planned ski/snowshoe trail along the east boundary ol the 

park. This would displace snowmobiling from the Shadow Mountain area. The national 
forest ie managing Shadow Mountain to accommodate both snowmobiles and skiers, so 
this action would not be compatible with national forest objectives. 


Another action that would effect use of the National Forest is closing the road north of 

Colter Bay and developing it as an over-snow route. Though skiers would be able to 

tide a snowcoach to get into destinations such as Huckleberry Mountain, the coach 

schedule would be unlikely to match exactly the planned day of a skiing party. it is 

unlikely that the snowcoach would be able to serve skiers whose destinations were 

elsewhere in the Teton Wildemess (south of the Flagg Ranct/Huckleberr Mountain 

area), 60 there would be some dieplacement of the current use on the weet side ot the | 
Teton Wilderness. | 


Effects on Adjacent Lands. This discussion appears to be devoid of effects disclosure 
for anything other than recreational user conflicts and issues. Just the impact to wildlife 
from shifting snowmobile use to the Forest deserves more analysis, not to mention 
other impacts, eg. wildiife issues, trespass in Wildemess, increased air and noise 
pollution, and safety and liability concems. 


Also, there was no discussion on possible effects to the Custer NF, Beartooth RD. 
Alternatives D and G which eliminate snowmobile traffic from the East Entrance will 
likely displace those users to the Cooke City/Beartooth Plateau area. increased use on 
the Plateau could heighten trespass problems in the Absaroka Beartooth Wildemess. 
Increased traffic on the Plateau trom the Red Lodge side could present safety issues to 
the District on this nongroomed unmarked route, as it traverses dangerous avalanche 
terrain. This route is also onty appropriate for experienced riders, and displaced users 
may not be aware of the hazards. Parking at trailheads on the Red Lodge side is 


The socioeconomic impacts of each of the alternatives needs to be more clearly 
displayed. Having the state's write up separate from the socioeconomic section of each 
akemative is confusing and essentially eliminates usetul comparison of the altematives. 
Much of the quantitative impacts need to be summarized in tabular format so that 
comparison between the alternatives can be more easily understood. 


We strongly recommend that socioeconomic impacts be displayed and discussed down 
to the county-level whenever feasible. We also recommend that a summary tabie, or 
set of tables, be developed to display the various socioeconomic metrics for all 
alternatives. 


Cumulative impacts Analysis. The disclosure of effects here are inadequate. The 
“what if scenarios displayed diecuss outcomes which are 180 degrees opposite in 
effect. It is important to quantify the actual displacement effects of each alternative of 
both motorized and non motorized users to be able to address curnulative effects. 
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No other activities on adjacent National Forests which certainly could contribute to 
cumulative effects were discussed in this section - such as ongoing jand exchanges, 
timber harvest, bison activities, travel management changes, etc. The only effects 
diecussed were recreation related, and not very quantitative. 


Comments specific to the Appendices. 


Appendix A - USFS listed under coordination for fish and wildlife - there is nothing in the 
DEIS about National Forest wildlife and fish resources other than a sensitive species list 


(that is incomplete). It appears that much of our more important input and feedback 


Appendix G - no status given for bald eagle, white-faced ibis and peregrine in tabie. 
Pine marten not listed in table but listed in text as species of concern. Last page of 
Appendix G, federal species of concern-are they supposed to be addressed in text’? 
They aren't for the most part. 
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Many comments throughout the letter refer to incorrect terminology, minor clarifications, suggestions about wording, typographic errors, etc. These 


comments are helpful and will be considered and incorporated as needed. NPS feels that there is no need to respond individually to these types of comments, 
beyond this statement. 

Page 2. Re: Adaptive management. As indicated in the DEIS, some things are fairly certain about adaptive management alternatives. With the 
implementation of any such alternatives, activities and their impacts remain the same as in the current management situation in the short term. Forests should 
view such alternatives, and the Winter Use Plan/EIS in general, as a programmatic approach to management. Effects analysis for this document is on the same 
level as in a Forest Plan EIS, with specifics about types of effects for types of activities, mitigation measures, and standards and guidelines. That kind of 
analysis is less about numbers and site-specific impacts and more about probabilities and contingencies. 

Page 2. Re: Relationship between the significant issues, and how the alternatives address resolving those issues. Efforts will be made in the FEIS to build a 
stronger linkage between the alternative concept and the purpose and need for action. 

Page 2. Re: Geographic scope of the analysis. In response, NPS makes reference to the scope of analysis and range of alternatives involving only actions on 
national park lands. An analogous situation would be national forest planning documents and major actions — wherein the scope deals with forest lands and 
seldom discusses impacts on adjacent national parks to any degree. The decision to be made involves management on the three park units. We agree that 
effects of such decisions would be felt outside the park boundaries. Therefore, the DEIS evaluates effects on adjacent lands, including national forests, on 
pages 298-315, and it evaluates cumulative effects on pages 319-327. NPS believes the DEIS analysis is sufficient for the decision to be made. The 
information NPS had for these evaluations in the DEIS was in part dependent on information provided by the forest service (USFS), a cooperating agency. 
The biological assessment to be prepared and published along with the FEIS similarly includes areas of concern for wildlife beyond the park boundaries. NPS 
has invited the USFS to provide information for this assessment. Any additional information provided by USFS will merely strengthen the document. 

Page 2. Re: Lynx. The appropriate terminology for lynx will be used in the FEIS. The biological assessment being prepared is finding the Conservation 
Strategy useful. Habitat has been mapped for the park units. NPS will include any additional information provided by the USFS about habitat, management 
and potential effects that might occur on national forests. 

| Page 2-3. Re: The species of concern list. NPS policy is to address species of concern for each park only. The list will be revised and clarified in the FEIS. 
Page 3. Re: birds. NPS will utilize a species list provided by the USFWS as a basis for analysis on threatened, endangered and proposed species. The FEIS 
will be revised to reflect recent changes. 

Page 3. Re: Bison. The bison analysis will be revisited, although a careful reading of the EIS provides the same perspective as that given in the comment. The 
winter use planning team and the bison planning team are coordinating as closely as possible to ensure that the two documents are consistent. 

Page 3. Re: Bald Eagle. The Biological Assessment notes the forthcoming de-listing of the bald eagle, and the FEIS will be revised to include that 
information. 

P.3. Re: Lynx habitat. A lynx habitat map for the parks will be included in the Biological Assessment, and the FEIS will be revised to include a discussion of 
lynx in YNP. 

Pages 3-4. Re: Habitat/distribution for fisher, marten, otter, fish and amphibians. The FEIS will be revised to include information on the habitat and 
distribution of these species. 

Page 4. Re: Sensitive plants. NPS policy requires an assessment of impacts be made for those species that are considered of special concern in the parks. 
Because the vast majority of plants are dormant during the winter season, the discussion of plant species of special concern was moved to “impact topics 
dismissed” in the FEIS. This is consistent with CEQ section 1502.15 which states “data and analyses shall be commensurate with the importance of the 
impact” and allows for other material to be summarized or referenced. A brief description of the Yellowstone Sand Verbena is included in the FEIS. 
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Page 4. Re: Need for citations. The material used as a basis for effects discussion is summarized and cited in Assumptions and Methodologies for Evaluating 
Impacts at the beginning of DEIS Chapter IV. For wildlife, this may be found on pages 165-170. 


Page 4. Re: Analysis of lynx and grizzly bear habitat. The wildlife analysis will be updated for the FEIS, based in part on a biological assessment that 
evaluates T&E species for all 3 park units. 

Page 4. Re: Impacts on sensitive species. The FEIS will be revised to include a discussion of impacts to species of special concern. The relationship between 
amphibians and winter use is discussed on page 190. 

Page 4. Re: Effects on adjacent lands. The decision to be made involves management on the three park units. We agree that effects of such decisions would 
be felt outside the park boundaries. Therefore, the DEIS evaluates effects on adjacent lands, including national forests, on pages 298-315, and it evaluates 
cumulative effects on pages 319-327. NPS believes the DEIS analysis is sufficient for the decision to be made. The information NPS had for these 
evaluations in the DEIS was in part dependent on information provided by the USFS, a cooperating agency. The biological assessment to be prepared and 
published along with the FEIS similarly includes areas of concern for wildlife beyond the park boundaries. NPS has invited the USFS to provide information 
for this assessment. Any additional information provided by USFS will merely strengthen the document. 

Page 4. Re: Analysis of plowed vs. groomed roads. The analysis of plowed and groomed roads in alternative B, which this comment addresses, refers the 
reader to impacts analysis for alternative A (pages 186-187). The description of the impact on those pages should clarify for the commenter how and to what 
| degree plowed and groomed roads might impinge on pre-denning activities of bears. Also see the biological assessment’s analysis of grizzly bears. 

Pages 4-5. Re: Socioeconomic Data. The economic model will be run on the 5-county economy immediately affected by the parks. From that, sufficient 
comparisons can be made. NPS will consider providing more description of communities of interest. 

Page 5. Re: Winter 1998-99 Visitor Survey in YNP, GTNP, and GYA. All surveys that are completed, including the nationwide phone survey and the summer 
visitor survey will provide information for the FEIS. 

Page 5. Re: Carrying capacity. It is not possible to perform effective carrying capacity analyses for all alternatives in the time allotted. USFS has been 
provided with our best estimate of displaced use, based in part on the winter survey results. The Final EIS will incorporate mitigation in terms of interim 
recreation use limits for some alternatives. 

Page 5. Re: Carrying capacity and adjacent lands. The national forests in the GYA all participated in an assessment of winter use under the purview of GYCC. 
The DEIS incorporated the multi-agency winter visitor use assessment by reference and cited it specifically under cumulative effects on forest lands (page 
326). NPS encouraged the USFS to use that document as a starting point for effects analysis considering the possible displacement of use from the parks. 
Potential displacement is noted as an impact on national forests in Effects on National Forest Lands (DEIS pages 298-303). 

| Page 6. Re: Alternative A. This statement is reflected in the DEIS on page 298. 

Pages 6-10. Re: Alternative B (proposed action) Much of the alternative-specific discussion on pages 6-10 of the letter is a restatement of material in pages 
298-303 of the DEIS. Information from the letter that is not in the DEIS will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


NPS believes that the DEIS contains sufficient analysis of impacts on adjacent lands to support the decision to be made. In answer to comments about the lack 
of facts or certain impact analysis on national forests; the USFS is responsible under its cooperating agreement for providing such information to us. In 
response to comments saying that better analysis would be possible if NPS were to provide “an actual prediction of how many users and to where they might 
be displaced” (e.g., letter page 7), NPS would like to predict the future but feels it can’. NPS has provided to USFS an estimate, or a scenario based on 
answers from the winter use survey and current use statistics. USFS should know where its current problems, conflicts, and use levels are (Multi-agency 
WVUA). Other comments indicate that outfitters, et al, are prepared to market winter experiences on lands other than the parks — despite the dire predictions 
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that NPS management changes will devastate local economies. USFS is in a better positior than NPS to create scenarios for future winter use in national 
forests near the affected communities. A good indicator would be winter recreation demand trends developed for forest plan analyses, and forest programs 
that have been developed in anticipation of that. As indicated in several places in the USFS letter, use on national forests (especially off-trail snowmobiling) is 
increasing each year. USFS should have some effects analysis in place that would be invaluable for dealing with the issue of increased use, no matter that the 
increase is due to displacement from the parks. 


Relative to cumulative effects analysis, if there are other sources of impact occurring on forest lands that would be additive to the indirect effects of displaced 
(from the parks) winter recreation, then the USFS should provide that information. USFS best knows where these sources are and where any increased 
recreation use would occur — it is unreasonable to expect NPS to create such an analysis without the direct assistance of the USFS. Apart from that, NPS 
believes that the DEIS cumulative effects analysis is sufficient disclosure for purposes of public information and for the decision to be made regarding this 


programmatic action. 
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UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
REGION Viti 
096 18th STREET - SUITE S00 (BEPA-EP) 
DENVER, COLORADO 80202-2466 


C&C | 8 a0 

Clifford Hawkes 

National Park Service 

Denver Service Center 

1279S Wes Alameda Parkway 

Lakewood, Colorado 80228 

Re: Draft ElS for Winter Use Plans, Yellowstone 

and Grand Teton National Parks and John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. Memorial Parkway 
CEQ # 990340 

Mr. Hawkes. 


The U.S. Enviroamental Protection Agency Region VIII (EPA) has reviewed the draft 
environmental impact statement (EIS) on the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. Memorial Parkway. Our review of this project was conducted in 
accordance with our responsibilities under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and 
Section 309 of the Clean Air Act. 


Our review has identificd several positive steps taken by the National Park Service (NPS) 
toward improved environmental conditions in the project area. Specific...y, EPA supports the 
increased protection provided to wildlife winter habitat through road- and trail-use policies that 
limit off-trai] non-motorized or off-highway vehicles (OHV) use in these critical areas. EPA also 
supports implementation of emissions and noise controls on OHVs in the project area to better 
protect against the on-going impacts to human heslth, air and water quality, and the scenic and 
aesthetic values for which these Parks were created. However, we stress that without restrictions 
on the number of vehicles, any environmental gains from improved engine technology could easily 
be negated by increased numbers and density of vehicles. 


This DELS includes extensive analysis of the effects from current winter use and that 
analysis demonstrates significant environmenta) and human health impacts We encourage NPS to 
take the steps necessary to protect human health and the environment immediately rather than to 
depend on future regulation of OHV engines from EPA. We would like to point out that this 
DEIS includes among the most thorough and substantial science base that we have seen 
supporting a NEPA document. Whule any Jand management decision can benefit from having 
more data available, NPS clearly has the science-based information at hand to make a decision on 
this Pian that will protect both human health and the natural resources in these Parks. 
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The remainder of our comments and recommendations on this DEIS will focus on three 
areas. air quality and human heaith effects from OHV emissions, deficiencies in the adaptive 
management provisions of the Plan, and comphance with Executive Order | 1644. 


First, EPA conchides that Alternatives A through F do not assure compliance with 
National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) with respect to carbon monoxide (CO). The 
standard for CO is based on protection of human health Despite data adicating existing 
signuficant impacts from CO in the Parks, this DEIS defers the decision on reducing human 
exposure to high CO levels in the Parks through “adaptive management” and through OHV 
emission cuntrols that would not take effect until at least 2008. The NPS has available 
management tools that could address these impacts through this action including limiting numbers 
and density of OHVs in the Parks, and it is not clears why these or other measures are not being 


proposed in the preferred alternative. 


Section 169(A)(a)(!) of the Clean Air Act (The Act) states that “Congress hereby declares 
as a national goal the prevention of any future, and the remedying of any existing, impairment of 
visibility in mandatory Class | Federal areas whuch impairment results from manmade air 
pollution.” This DEIS describes man-made impairments to both air quality and visibility from 
winter use in the project area. The Act specifically delegates the responsibility to protect air 
quality and related values (visibility, odor) in Class I areas to the Federal Land Manager The 
decision for this Management Plan must therefore be protective of Class I ai quality and visibility 
standards and values. 


Second, the adaptive management procedures included in Alternatives B and E are not 
well defined in this DEIS. EPA has included in the enciosed “Specific Comments” our detailed 
concems and recommendations regarding the description and application of edaptive management 
for this action. We are concerned that the adaptive management process described im this action 
could unnecessarily result in the need for additional, costly NEPA processes and delayed 
environmental protection. 


Finally, as referenced in the Purpose and Need for this action, Executive Order 11644 (as 
amended) states that off-road vehicles shall be permitted in National Parks “only if that off-road 
vehicle use will not adversely affect natural, aesthetic, or scenic values.” EPA has reviewed this 
DEIS in detail, and conchudes that the analysis provided clearly and convincingly demonstrates 
current snowmobile use is indeed adversely affecting the natural (wildlife, air quality), aesthetic 
(noise), and scenic (visibility) values in these Parks. Further, Alternatives A through F presented 
in this document would result in continued adverse impacts to these resources from off-road 
vehicles. The DEIS specifically addresses resource impacts from the Alternatives A through F as 
“adverse” and “compromised.” Ten of the eleven management prescriptions listed in Table 2 
indicate that “visitor use may compromise resource values.” The summary of effects in Table 4 
indicate varying levels of “adverse” effects for each alternative with respect to public health, 
public safety, water quality, air quality, and wildlife. It is evident that Alternatives A through F in 
this DETS would not comply with Executive Order 11644. E.O. 11644 therefore requires the 
NPS to restrict OHV use in these areas immediately to protect human health and Park resources. 
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Based on impacts to human healiit, air quality, water quality and visibility, BPA has 
identified Alternative G as the “envirorunentally preferred alternative.” Alternative G could easily 
be improved to be more protective of winter wildlife habitat by including the “areas of designated 
use” from Alternatives B, D and E. 


Based primarily on the likelihood that this action will result in noncompliance with air 
quality standards and that air quality could negatively impact human health, EPA is rating the 
Drafi EIS for Winter Use Pians, Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and John D. 
Rockefeller Je Memorial Parkway as EO - 2 (Environmental Objections, Insufficient 
information). “EO” indicates that the EPA review has identified environmental impacts including 
possible violation of environmental regulations that can and should be avoided in order to fully 
protect the environment Corrective measures may require substantial changes to the preferted 
alternative or consideration of additional project alternatives. The identified additional 
information, data, analyses or discussion should be inchuded in the Final EIS (FEIS) A full 
description of EPA's EIS rating system is enclosed. 


Because this action has the potential to exceed NAAQS, it is essential that EPA and NPS 
take steps to work together to assure that air quality and human health are protected in the near 
term and beyond through this project We offer to meet with you and your staff to work these 
issues out between now and the publication of the FEIS. We appreciate the opportunity to review 
this project and provide comments. Thank you for your willingness to consider our comments at 
this stage of the process, and we hope they will be useful to you Should you have any questions 
regarding these comments, you may contact Phil Strobel of my staff at 


(303) 312-6704. 
Sincerely, 
hyde er 
Cynthia G. Cody, Phi 
NEPA Unit 
Enclosures 


cc — Blaine Surieno, EPA ‘ iffice of Federal Activities 
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Specific Comments from the US Eaviroamental Protection Agency (EPA) on the 
Winter Use Plans for Yellowstone, Grand Tetoa and J.D. Rockefeller Jr. Parkway DEIS 


Air Quatity 


EPA is pleased that the NPS has recognized the aw pollution problems occurring inside its 
National Parks. However, EPA is concerned that this Draft EIS contains alternatives which 


would continue to result in ambient levels of carbon monoxide that may exceed both the National 
Ambient Air Quality Standards and the State of Wyoming ait quality standards. As stated on 
page 108 under Regulatory Overview, “The Act (Clean Air Act) gives Federal land managers the 
responsibility for protecting air quality and related values, including visibility, _ , and visitor 
health from adverse air pollution impacts.” 


Section 169% A)a)(1) of the Clean Air Act states that “Congress hereby declares as a 
national goal the prevention of any future, and the remedying of any existing, umpaiment of 
visibility in mandatory Class | Federal areas which impairment results from manmade air 
pollution.” In Appendix H under Air Quality Issues, the DETS states “Some winter visibility 
effects have been reported in Yellowstone Nationa] Park, where snowmobile emissions resulting 
in a blue haze have been observed along the West Yellowstone - Old Faithful comdor.” This 
visibility impeirment and high levels of carbon monoxide are occurring inside the project area 
where the Federal Land Manager has a delegated authority under the Clean Air Act to protect air 
quality and related values. 


Because proposed OHV emission reductions would take place no sooner than 2008, and 
because this EIS does not provide for limitation on the number of OHVs in the Parks, 
Alternatives A through F would not assure compliance with NAAQS. Whule the preferred 
alternative (B) will clearty and permanently improve air quality and visibility in the West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful corridor, the management plan does not provide any assurance that 
the air quality problems im the remainder of the project area will improve. EPA encourages the 
NPS to consider in the development of this document, only those alternatives that would result in 
air quality that not only meets the NAAQS and visibility goals of the Clean Ai Act, but also 
achieves a safety margin to ensure that these standards and goals are not exceeded. 


Monitoring for nitrogen oxides (NOx) was not addressed in the DEIS. Given existing 
data on vehicle emissions and on visitor use, it should be possible to determine the levels of NOx 
likely to occur in these Parks. The Final EIS (FETS) should include a NOx estimate (hourly, daily, 
and annual) and disclose how this level compares with the PSD Class I standard of 0.05 ppm for 
NOx 

The DEIS (pages 95, 108, and Appendix H) is not clear in describing where CO 
measurements were obtained and whether or not they meet certain siting criteria. Page 95 states 
that violation of NAAQS did not appear to occur, whereas Appendix H states that the 
Yellowstonc’s West Entrance CO monitoring meets or exceeds all applicable Clean Air Act 
cnteria for micro-scale monitoring We recommend that Table 14 on page 108 include a 
summary of ambient air monitoring results for Yellowstone National Park for a direct comparison 
to Federal air quality standards. 
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The DEIS (page 177, Effects on Public Health) states, “If 2-stroke engine technology 
remains unchanged the impacts under this alternative will be adverse, and range from nep|igible to 
moderate depending on location.” EPA is scheduled to propose emissions standards for OHVs 
late in 2000. A final decision on the standards is scheduled late in 2001 Should those standards 
be approved, it would be some numbers of years before OHV manufactures would be required to 
implemented the unprovements. Again, it would be years after improved machines begin coming 
off the manufacturing lines before enough fleet turnover would occur to the realize expected 
environmental benefits. Given the impacts identified from currem OHV emissions in the Parks, it 
ts unacceptable to wait 10 or more years to reduce or eliminate the impacts 


Adaptive Management 

Ahernatives B and E are built upon a concept described as “adaptive management.” Our 
review has identified several potential improvements in the adaptive process outlined in this 
document In mstances where the responsible agency can lay out thresholds and decision trees to 
guide future decisions, EPA supports the use of adaptive management. Without such thresholds 
and management options, adaptive management is not substantially different from traditional 
management. At its most powerful, adaptive management identifies future management acsions, 
rather than management processes. True adaptive management can reduce the need for future 
NEPA actions, or at least reduce the scope of future NEPA decisions. We offer several specific 
suggestions with respect to adaptive management that should be included in the FEIS 


1) NPS should include threshold values that would be protective of air quality, visibility, 
aesthetics (noise), water quality, and wildlife impacts These thresholds would represent the 
minimum desired conditions im the Parks. These thresholds would be the “trigger points” that 
would determine when additional management decisions (potentially including NEPA) are 
necessary We believe that these thresholds can be set in this EIS based on existing information 
and the expertise of NPS science and management staff, and that there is no reason to defer the 
disclosure of threshold values to some later date. The only threshold that may prove difficult to 
determine due to lack of study might be “visitor experience.” 


2) Ideally, this management plan would not only identify the thresholds, but would also 
discuss and identify management alternatives and mitigation that would be implemented should a 
threshold be exceeded. Inclusion of thresholds and management alternatives in this E1S would 
reduce or eliminate the need for additional NEPA on this issue in the near future. 


3) The FEIS should provide assurance that funding is available for the adaptive process 
including NEPA if needed. 


4) The FEIS should include more detai) on the proposed adaptive management process 
including the mechanisms for public disclosure of the analysis and the decisions. The roles of the 
NPS, other Agencies, independent science, and the public should be clearly stated The FEIS 
should discuss the future decision points in this adaptive process that would require NEPA. 
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The first bullet in the “Actions and Assumptions Common to all Alternatrves” (p 25) 
indheates tha “visitor use capacivies” are to be determined under each Alternative in this EIS. It 
appears, however, that determination of visitor capacity is not actually an action under this ELS 
but would be included as part of the adaptive management scenario, possibly under a future 
NEPA process. It is important that the determination of visitor use capacities be made by NPS, 
and be based on the best available science. 


Water Quality 

In our scoping comments, EPA expressed concern about water quality unpacts from the 
deposition of OHV emission pollutants to the snow pack in the Parks. The DELS identifies those 
potential impacts and indicates on-going monitoring to assure that pollutants are not adversely 
impacting natural resources in the Parks. EPA would like to suggests (wo specific areas of 
needed research in addition to those studies identified in the DEIS. First, because wetlands can 
act as sinks for non-point source pollutants, we recommend water quality and soil monitoring in 
wetlands adjacem to OHV corridors. Second, because amphibians are among the most sensitive 
receptors of pollution, we recommend study of amphibian populations, comparing OHV corridor 
area populations to populations in other areas of the Parks 
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Page |. Re: Limiting off-trail nonmotorized or OHV use. Impacts analyzed in the DEIS will be indexed to road segments and vehicle-miles traveled on those 
segments, assuming there is a cause-effect relationship that can be demonstrated in that fashion. Natural sound and air quality are two resources for which the 
relationship exists; further modeling is being done in both areas. Given a demonstrated impact for certain alternatives, mitigation will be applied in the form 
of interim recreation limits — pending the completion of capacity studies that are features of all alternatives. 
Page |. Re: Significant environmental and human health impacts. Identified, immediate human health impacts clearly call for corrective action on the part of a 
park superintendent. This can be accomplished without any additional analysis. Cumulative impacts or impacts that take a long time to develop must be 
addressed in this and any programmatic plan. In terms of environmental impacts, NPS seeks through this analysis to determine the magnitude, extent, and 
duration of impacts and assess whether or not they are adverse in light of park mandates. NPS views this comment as an affirmation that levels of impact can 
be constrained by setting limits in alternatives, and further that NPS has the authority to implement such limits for the protection of park values and resources. 
Page 2. Re: Compliance with NAAQS in CO. Please see previous response, “Limiting off-trail nonmotorized or OHV use.” This analysis will focus impacts 
by alternative more in terms of location and intensity, compared to that in the DEIS. It will allow NPS to display where and under what circumstances the risk 
of violating standards exists. For two alternatives, B and E, this will put more of a perspective on adaptive management, and for all alternatives mitigation 
needs become clearer. With mitigation, including interim limits on vehicle numbers, the range of alternatives will overall appear more viable. 
Page 2. Re: Section 169(A)(a)(1) of the Clean Air Act. Comment affirms NPS assertion, as part of the purpose and need for action, that it has an affirmative 
responsibility to protect air quality related values in national parks. Apart from the issue of air quality standards, which both EPA and the States play a role in, 
air quality is a park value that must be managed and protected. 
Page 2. Re: Protection of Class I air quality. NPS agrees that if a use is determined to violate state or federal standards or impair resource values, NPS must 
act. 
Page 2. Adaptive management procedures and monitoring as they apply to various alternatives will be defined better in the FEIS. NPS intends that sufficient 
detail will be included to allow for the articulation of related needs in the eventual decision document. 
Page 2. Re: Adaptive management and costly NEPA process. Since the EIS and plan are programmatic in nature, implementation is likely to involve further 
NEPA. It should be noted that short-term measures for addressing impacts are available to NPS under its regulations (e.g. 36 CFR 1.5 and 2.18), using 
minimal NEPA. Longer-term measures such as setting carrying capacities will require more extensive analysis and public involvement. To address impacts 
that may occur before capacities can be determined, interim limits on use will be considered as mitigation. 
Page 2. Re: Alternatives A-F not compliant with EO 11644. Using a more comprehensive analysis of effects, as indicated in earlier responses, an appropriate 
basis for mitigating alternatives’ impacts will be evident in the FEIS. Mitigation choices will be available for the decision-maker to resolve possible 
noncompliance with mandates and executive orders. Since alternative G appears to meet such needs based on the DEIS effects analysis, it represents a target 
| for designing mitigation in other alternatives. 
Page 3. Re: EO. As stated in earlier responses, corrective (mitigation) measures will be applied within the range of alternatives — predicated on impact levels 
associated with alternative G. Such measures will be facilitated by additional data and analysis to be disclosed in the FEIS. 
| Page 3. Re: Last paragraph. NPS welcomes further coordination with EPA. 
Page 4. Re: Impacts identified from current OHV emissions. Interim carrying capacities and other identified mitigation measures will be available as choices 
for the decision-maker to address this need. 
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Page 4. Re: Adaptive management. NPS appreciates the guidance on improving the EIS relative to adaptive management. NPS will provide more detail on 
the process as it applies to two alternatives. The FEIS will address decision points, public involvement, NEPA applications, and potential management 
actions. Adaptive management offers a programmatic process for management to address issues in the absence of absolute site-specific data and hard 
thresholds. It is also a process that could be used to develop thresholds. This will be explained in the FEIS. 


Re: EPA’s suggestion that thresholds should be set in the EIS. The EIS conforms to CEQ regulations that require disclosure of the magnitude, extent and 
duration of direct, indirect and cumulative impacts. Though the setting of standards or thresholds of impact might be desirable, they might also be regarded as 
arbitrary without a far more exhaustive analysis. Some thresholds are imposed through limitations on sound or pollution emissions as a feature of an 
alternative. With reduced impacts in such alternatives, coupled with mitigation, it is reasonable to conclude generally (programmatically) whether or not an 
impact would be beneficial, adverse, unmeasureable, negligible, minor, or major. These disclosures set the stage for a decision-maker to judge the impact in 
light of mandates, executive orders, regulations and policies. In other words, it is left to the decision to find the significance of impacts -in context and 
intensity — in the absence of hard standards and incontrovertible data. 

Page 4. Re: Adaptive management, Point 4.There is no mechanism whereby the FEIS can make such assurances. Costs accrue to each alternative in the range 
— and all are available for consideration of the decision maker. A decision could be based in part on cost, subject to the judgement that funds would not be 
available for implementation. This would need to be explained in the rationale. On the other hand, a programmatic decision can provide the basis for future 
funding requests — it is not practical to assure that funding is available for programs that will take place over the next 5 to 15 years. 

Page 5. Re: Water quality. NPS has additional information available for the FEIS relating to snowpacks, water quality and aquatic resources. Needs for 
additional monitoring programs or studies will be indicated. 
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rLarMmad = THE CONFEDERATED SALISH AND KOOTENA! TRIBES 


OF THE FLATHEAD NATION 
PO, Box 278 
Pablo, Montana $9855 
{406) 675-2700 
FAX (406) 675-2806 
TRIBAL COUNCE. MEMBERS: 
T Michael T. Pabio . Chairman 
O Fred Matt Vice Charman 
Cavcle J. Lankdond . Secretary 
Wm Jasepn Moran - Treasure 
November 9, 1999 Michael Durgio, Jr. 
Jami Hamel 
Leftnanc 
Eime: “Sanny” Mongeau 
Mr. Clifford Hawkes Usys 0. irvine 
National Park Servicc 
Denver Service Center 
12795 West Alameda Parkway keceivec | 
Lakewood, Colorado 80228 NOV 1 6 BW | 
Dear Mr. Hawkes: DSC-RP 


The Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes (Tribes) of the Flathead Nation have 
received and reviewed a copy of the National Park Service’s Winter Use Plan Draft 
Environmental Impact Ststement (DEIS) for the Ycllowstone and Gi ind Teton Nationa! 
Parks and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Memorial Parkway (Parks). The : ubstantial increase 
in winter recreational use of these areas is cause for concern. The fo lowing comments 
relate to Tribal concerns regarding the content of this documem. 


We believe that this process of consuhation, as it relates to Indian tribes, is flawed. 

Federal Government agencies are required to consult on a government-to-government 

basis with tribes. Although the DEIS mentions consultation with tribes, this consultation 

has generally occurred after development of altcrnatives and the selection of the Preferred | 
Alternative. 


Our primary concer relaies to adverse impacts of motorized winter use upon the natural 
and cuhural resources within the Parks. The DFIS concentrates sulely upon paving the 
way for increased winter use, rather than limiting winter uscs for cultura! and nstura! 
resource protection. There seems to be imternal inconsistency between proposed 
ahernatives in the DEIS and the agency's mandate under the Nationa! Park Service (NPS) 
Organic Act, which directs the agency to “protect park resources and provide for the 
enjoyment of those resources in a manncr that leaves then unimpaired for future 
generations”. The goal of the DEIS appears to be to facilitate morc winter use in the 
Parks rather than protection of astural and cultural resources for future generations. 


Grooming of roads for snowmobiles is resulting in changes im winter use by bison at 
Yellowstone. Migration of bison from the geyser basins hus resulted in the shooting of 


T tn honor wf the years of dedivnte@ service to the Tibes by the ote Michael T. Pato. the position of Choirman will remain vacam 
until Jorvary 2000 with the Vice Chairman assuming the duties 24 provided by the CYKT comstitucion 
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Mr. Clifford Hawkes 
November 9, 1999 
Page Two 


approximately 2,000 bison outside the Park to date. Although bison are discussed as an 
“unportant cloment of the ecthnogsaphic landscapes significant to American lodians” 
(page 132 of the DEIS), this process largety ignores the importance of bison in favor of 
human activities that are obviously detrimental to this resource. 


Moose and other ungulates may also be adversely impacted by winter uses. This 
situation warrants a change in policy as ii applies to road grooming. We strongly suggest 
that grooming of the roads bc decreased near gcyser basins end other arcas at which 
wildlife impacts have been dcmonstrated. 


A related issue in the document deals with the proposal for plowing roads. We strongly 
urge the National Park Service to remove this concept from the document. Once again, 
consideration of this idea seems to boldly contradict the role of the agency as a resource 


mages. 


Although the impact of current winter uses upon forest carnivores is unknown, the 
potential for conffict and disturbance of Canadian lynx and wolverines exists. These 
animals avoid areas of tnsman activity end disturbances. There is a need for closer 
evaluation of potential impacts upon these species. 


Timing of use of the areas is also a concern with regard to its impacts upon wildlife. 
Wildlife is impacted in a number of ways by current winter use. Winter use occurs at a 
critical time in terms of wildlife movements, winter survival, and reproductive stress. 


There is an additional couflict between wildlife and night use of park roads by 
snowmobiles. To alleviate this situation, banning snowmobile use between sunset and 
sunrise maybe an appropriate option. Such a restriction would result in a lower level of 
disturbance of wildlife and human visitors and should crcste a safes environment for both 
snowmobile users and wildlife by reducing the potential for collisions. 


Given the ever-increasing amount of winter use within the Parks, it seems clear thai the 
need exists for development of more stringeat contsols on the number of uscrs and the 
timing of those uses. This process may provide an opportunity for the National Park 
Service t> seriously examine re-distribution of winter use to better fit the astural and 
cultural resource management goals of the areas. 


There seoms to be an opportunity for the Parks to imcrease mass tranait opportunitics for 
visitors. Certainly, there are additional visitors who do aot own or have sccuss to 
snowmobiles who would like to visit the Perks during the winter. 


The impact of snowmobile use occurring im the Parks is « serious concern. A real and 
growing probicm exists due to the exhaust emissions of the number of snowmobiles that 
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camreatly operate in the Parks. The impact of thesc cmissions is » concern bocause of the 
Parks’ designation as Clues I areas undcs the Cican Air Act. Tho long-term cumulative 
impacts of emissions upon al qeality and food and medicinal plasts es cultural resources 
have not been adequately addresscd. 


Additionally, noise impacts have not been adequately addsesscd. Many tribal visitors 
come to Parks for solitude and pristine enviroament as part of a traditional cultural 
practice. Noise levels exceeding 60dB have indirect impacts on natural and cultura! 
resources. 


Regardless of the altcrnative that is ultimately selected, there is a compelling necd to 
coutione winter use and sssocisted studies. These studies should be directed at a 
detailed eualysis of direct, indirect and cussulstive impacts to allow adaptive 
management strategics. 

None of te abernatives listed im the DEIS thoroughly deal with the issues that arc 
discussed above. Carefal evaluation of esch alernative aad reconsideration of other 


ahernatives not iaciaded is strongly suggested. To do icss puts the National Park Service 
im a position of violating its own mandstes. 


We appreciate the opportunity to provide comyusnts oo the DEIS. 


Sincerely, 
Confederated Salish and Kootensi Tribes 


DTob ht 


D. Fred Matt, Vice Chairman 
Tribel Council 


RESPONSES American Indian Tribes 


Page 1. Re: Flawed consultation process. The National Park Service is committed to recognizing the past and present existence of American Indians in the 
region and the traces of their use as an important part of the cultural environment to be preserved and interpreted. Throughout the planning process the 
National Park Service invited American Indian tribes traditionally affiliated with the greater Yellowstone area (Blackfeet, Crow, Nez Perce, Northern 
Arapahoe, Northern Cheyenne, Confederated Salish and Kootenai, Shoshone-Bannock, Shoshone-Eastern Band, Assiniboine & Sioux, Cheyenne River Sioux, 
Crow Creek Sioux, Flandreau Santee Sioux, Gros Ventre & Assiniboine, Kiowa Tribe of Oklahoma, Lower Brule Sioux, Oglala Sioux, Rosebud Sioux, 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux, Spirit Lake Sioux, Standing Rock Sioux, and the Yankton Sioux) to consult, as well as to participate in a general tribal consultation 
meetings. One such meeting was held at Yellowstone National Park on May 20, 1999, during which the Winter Use Plan/Environmental Impact Statement 
was discussed. Winter use was discussed at prior meetings, and at a subsequent meeting on April 26, 2000. The National Park Service will continue to 
consult with representatives of affiliated tribes as actions resulting from this plan are implemented, to insure that their interests and concerns are adequately 
addressed, as well as to develop and accomplish its future programs in a way that respects the beliefs, traditions, and other cultural values of the American 
Indian tribes who have ancestral ties to the area. 

Page 1. Re: Increasing winter use is not consistent with NPS goals and mandates. There has been no legal finding through environmental analysis that 
motorized use adversely impacts park resources. The DEIS expresses the need to deal with the impacts of winter use, including motorized access, while 
continuing to provide opportunities in accordance with NPS mandates. Alternatives developed to meet this need all address issues regarding winter use. Over 
time, they are all intended to find a level of use (recreation capacity) consistent with resource needs and other visitors. If the variety of winter uses are found 
to have unacceptable impacts, management actions will be undertaken to eliminate or mitigate them. The FEIS will provide greater detail on the amounts of 
motorized use that might result from each alternative, as well as any needed mitigation. 

Page 2. Re: Bison. The fundamental purpose of an EIS is to disclose impacts of a proposed action and alternatives to it. The possible impacts on bison for 
each alternative are disclosed in the DEIS. 

Page 2. Re: Moose and other ungulates. The impacts on moose and other ungulates are disclosed in the DEIS. The possible impacts on wildlife expressed in 
the Final EIS will be considered before a final decision is made. 

Page 2. Re: Proposed road plowing. NPS is required to evaluate the impacts of existing winter recreation use on park resources. NPS cannot do this and 
eliminate the concept of plowing from the EIS. 

Page 2. Re: Canada lynx and wolverines. The impacts of winter use on lynx and wolverines are evaluated using the best available data for the park units. 
Note that for a programmatic EIS and plan, information does not need to be exhaustive nor reported in voluminous detail. Where additional information may 
be needed subsequent to the decision process, NPS will indicate a need for monitoring or programmed study. 

| Page 2. Re: Use and wildlife impacts. These impacts are reflected in the DEIS, pages 165-70, and in each subsequent alternative analysis. 

Page 2. Re: Night use and wildlife impacts. Prohibition of snowmobile use during late night hours, from 11 P.M. to 5 A.M. and from sunset to sunrise, are 
features of various alternatives in the DEIS. These choices will be available to the decision maker through alternatives in the FEIS. 

Page 2. Re: Number of users and use. Implementation of a recreation carrying capacity study is a requirement that would apply to all alternatives (page 23 in 
the DEIS). The FEIS will provide mitigation in some alternatives in the form of interim limits on motorized use. 

Page 2. Re: Mass transit opportunities. Alternative G would increase mass-transit opportunities, as would alternative B using the plowed road access from 
West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. 

Page 3. Re: Emission impacts on air quality. The direct, indirect and cumulative impacts of snowmobile emissions are disclosed in the DEIS by alternative. 
These analyses will be updated in the FEIS due to the completion of additional studies since the DEIS was published. 

| Page 3. Re: Impact of emissions on air quality and food and medicinal plants as cultural resources. As stated in the discussion of air quality monitoring on 


= 
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page 109, “[al]ir pollutants (primarily from nitrogen and sulfur) may be deposited on terrestrial and aquatic resources through rain, snow, cloudwater, dryfall 
and gases and may affect resources such as vegetation and water chemistry.” While the visible impacts (haze and odor) of snowmobile emissions upon air 
quality are usually short-term, depending upon the location and such environmental factors as wind, the long-term impacts of air pollutants on the environment 
and human health are less well known. Studies are underway to ascertain and understand such long-term impacts. The studies will help identify the long-term 
impacts of air pollutants on the parks’ resources, such as vegetation, and provide insight into how the traditional use of such resources by American Indians 
would also be impacted The DEIS dismisses impacts on vegetation on pages 81-82. NPS will consider this issue further and provide adequate discussion in 
the FEIS. 


Page 3. Re: Continued study of winter use impacts. As a result of the FEIS and the decision, additional monitoring, adaptive management procedures (if 
selected), and research needs will be identified. 

Page 3. Re: Inadequate range of alternatives. “The primary purpose of an environmental impact statement is to serve as an action-forcing devise to insure that 
the policies and goals defined in the Act [NEPA] are infused into the ongoing programs and actions of the Federal Government (§1502.1).” “The range of 
alternatives discussed in an [EIS] shall encompass those to be considered by the ultimate agency decision maker (§ 1502.2 (e)).” The purpose and need for 
action described in the DEIS is sufficiently broad to act as an action forcing tool. It is within the discretion of the decision maker to set the scope of analysis. 
Considering that motorized use in the Parks is an existing use, not a proposed use, it is logical to frame the purpose and need in terms that would include that 
use and facilitate an incremental investigation of the impacts of that use. To do otherwise would result in a narrow scope of analysis. The settlement 
agreement that resulted in a need to develop this EIS requires a comprehensive evaluation of winter recreation use — the presumption that only nonmotorized 
use should be considered in light of policy, law, regulation and existing use, is not appropriate. 


NPS takes this opportunity to further address the complexity of alternative formulation in this effort. Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features 
were made in the thousands of comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the 
way features were “mixed.” At the same time, many people focused on features of alternatives that they liked, and features to which they were opposed. It is 
clear that for such complex issues there could be an infinite number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider 
a reasonable number of examples that cover the full spectrum of possible alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question 1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked 
Questions). What constitutes a reasonable range depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the 
agency. 


The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 
mixing can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the record of decision, along with the 
rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. This material needs to be explained in a new 
FEIS section on the decision to be made. 
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Deas Mr. Hawkes: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Draft Wimer Use Plan and Environmental Impact Statement 
(BLS) for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and John D Rockefeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway. Our 
comments are divided into two categories, process and specific issue. 


Process 

While idaho appreciates the opportunity io be one of the cooperating agencies that is providing input to the draft 
ELS, this process has been frustrating at times. Jt is our general consensus thet many of our objections and 
suggestions have been cither aegiected or ignored We have been left with the impression thet our mvolvement 
was tolerated by the Nationa! Park Service, rather then supported. On several occasions Gwoughout the propess, 
the Park Service has chosen to disregard the Memorandum of Agreemcat with the cooperating ageacics in terms 
of sharing mformation end the time allowed for review of information. If the issves that have led to ow 
frustration are addressed, we believe that similas processes can prove more productive in the fuuure. 


We have recently received and reviewed a copy of the Park Service's Tourism Policy, Director's Order #17, in 
which policy 4.16 states; “It is the Nations) Park Service policy to establish a common understanding on what is 
needed to ensure adcquate protection of those resources for present and future enjoyment and how this can 
contribute to sustainable park related businesses and economies”. Upon rcview, it is obvious that there has been 
no “common wnderstanding” established. With the selection of Altersative B, 2s the preferred alternstive, it is 
clear that the National Park Service is in violation of its own policy. 


Specific Issacs 


We are disappointed that the National Park Service selected Alternative B as the preferred alternative for the plan. 
a 


Visitoc Use and Access 


Preferred Alternative B proposes to plow the road from West Yellowstone to Madison Junction and from 
Madison Junctioa to Old Faithful. This action would displace 70.8% of the snowmobile traffic in Yellowstone 
National Park. Alternative B’s proposed action of plowing the roed without any parallel trai! for snowmobile use 
was supported by caly 4.2% of respondents in your most recent winter survey. Ignoring the results of this survey, 
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by selecting Aliernative B as the preferred alternative, shows that the Park Service is wntcresiod more in sorving its 
own desues, rather than the aceds of park visnors. 


‘The December 1999 usue of Sno West Magazine, the West's leading publication on snowmobiling, rates Wcsi 
Yellowstone es the West's best. "_ it's pretiy hasd to ride in the West and not be ncar a mountain range or two. 
But only one place has Yellowstone National Park in its backyard. ‘This is one of the primary reasons West 
Yellowstone can make its claim of Saowmobile Capnol of the World.” By ejiminating snowmobile sccess at 
West Yellowstone, Altemative D removes the very reason West Y ellowstone is the Snowmobile Capitol of the 
World. 


The winter survey shows that plowing (he road 1s 8 very unpopular action with winter visitors. Plowing will either 
displace snowmobilers to the North, South or East Hatrances, or snowmobile visitors will decide not to visit 
Yellowstone. The EIS failed to analyze the impacts of displacing 70.8% of snowmobile visitors. The fieel EIS 
must research and apalyze the impacts of displacing these visitors, and what effccis those impacts would buve on 
surrounding communses. 


The draft EIS aleo failed to analyze the impacts of potential increased daily visitation to Old Faithful under 
Alternative B. Alternative B implements a mass transit sysiem of 20-30 buses and a flee: of 45 fifteen-person 
passenger vans. Alternative B proposes to increase daily visitation to Old Faithful by almost 130% [Vol. 1, Page 
218), The final EJS must analyze the impacts of increasing daily visitation. 


Visitor Experience 


Alternative B has several major negative impacts to visitor experience. The first and foremost is plowing the road 
from West Yellowstone to Madison to Old Faithful. Ahernative B eliminates the Grand Loop experience for ai) 
winter visitors. The Grand Loop is an effective transportation system for drspersing vistors The elimination of 
the loop will also cause greater congestion si popuier attractions. The EIS must analyze in farther detail the 
effects of greater congcation at these attractions. 


Additionally, plowing wiil crease berms of snow that will detract from scenery viewing opportunitics. Visitors 
will lose personal freedom to stop and view attractions or wildlife along the trai! at their own pace because of the 
implementation of the mass transit system. 


Furthermore, plowing the West Yclilowstone to Madison Jct to Old Faithful roed elamiates Idaho's own version 
of the “Grand Loop”. The ability to originate iv Idaho and loop through the John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Memorial 
Parkway and Yellowstone National Park is contingent on these trails. The 1994-5 idaho Winter Sports and 
Recreation survey by the University of Idaho indicates that looping trail systems add to the quality of experience 
for 88% of the snowmobiling public. 


The North, South, and East Entrances do not have the mfrastructure (0 support a large displacemen of 
snowmobile visitors from the West entrance. These entrances do not have the lodging facilities, rental facilities, 
or fuel facilities necessary to support a large incrcase in snowmobile activity. The plan fails to note that moving 
the snowmobile traffic from West Yellowstone to the other entrances has the potential to increase the use on the 
snowmobile traits leading from the North, South, and Gas: Entrances. Ac incscase of usc will require more 
frequent grooming of the trails, or trail conditions will deteriorate. The Final E1$ must analyze the impacts that 
these deteriorated trail conditions will have on the winter visitor experience. 


Alternative B will also eliminate some ungroomed non-motorized trails between Lewis and Shoshone Lake. The 
State of Idaho is opposed to the elimination of these opportunities. The NPS should be looking for more ways to 
provide non-motorized trave) away from main motorized routes. The plan should provide for expanded non- 
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motorized opportunities, not fewer, im order to reduce conflicts between motorized and non-motorized visitors. A 
perfect way to expand non-motorized trail opportunities would be to create groomed routes within the interior of 
Grand Teton National Park along the Teton Park Road and the Moose- Wilson Road. 


Ais Quality 


Another problem with Alicrnative B is the requiremen that snowmobile emissions must be substantially reduced 
(hydrocarbons by s minimem of 70%, pasticulaics by 75%, and Carbon Monoxide by 40%) by the winter of 
2008-2009. Current technology docs not provide a mechanism for a two-stroke enginc to meet this requirement. 
This requirement would force ssowmobile manufecturers to produce a four-stroke engine, which would make 
snowmobiles heavier, less responsive, and harder for the average person to handle. 


Emission standards are only one way to address air quality concerns associated with public health. Another way 
to reduce emissions is to require all commercial ssowmobile operators to use bio-base fuels and hvbricants. 
Concessionaires within the park should also be required to scl bio-bese fuels and lubricants. This action would 
affect 70% of the snowmobiles that travel to Yellowstone National Pask. 

Addi ionalty, requiring al) west gate entrance passes to be pre-purchased at local outlets, or at the Public Lands 
Information Center in West Yellowstone, would improve air quality at the Park entrance. 


The Environmental Protection Agency is currently developing emission standards for all off-roed engincs, 
inchading snowmobiles. There is no need for the NPS to set emission standards, when the EPA process will 
provide us with national standards for snowmobiles in the near future. 


Saowmobile Sound 


The assumption for instituting draconian sound measures for snowmob: ies under Alternative B is flawed. The 
draft ETS assumed that ssowmobdiles musi have the sound at or below 78dbA at 50) feet (the requiscments set forth 
io 36 CFR 2.18). The flaw in the assumption is thet 36 CFR 2.18 requires that snowmobiles be operated at full 
throttle, but most snowmobiles are not being operated at full throttle. More research on snowmobile sound within 
the parks is needed before regulations ase developed. 


Additionally, Ahernative B is likely to increase sound in some travel corridors within the park. A tour bus with a 
diesel engync creates 80 decibels of sound at 50 fect going 40 mph. The sound frequency of automobiles and 
buses is lower than the sound frequency of snowmobiles, so the sound of buses and automobiles travels farther 
than the sound of snowmobiles. The EJS must further analyze the sound impacts of buses and automobiles. 


Haman Health and Safety 


Alternative B will pose several problems with safety, the first being the reduction of snowmobile routes. This 
reduction will create additional traffic on the remaining snowmobile routes, which will cause trails to deteriorme. 
Additional mogul ing makes a trai] more difficult to travel and poses an increased risk for snowmobile accidents. 


Plowing the road between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful will create large berms that wil! funnel wildlife 
down the road towards either Old Faithful or West Yellowstone, and will lead to increased numbers of ungulates 
exiting the Park at West Yellowstone. This situation raises several issues thal are of serious concern. Firvt, there 
will be an increased likelihood of collisions between buses, vans, trucks, and wildlife as ungulates are confined to 
the roadway by the berms. Collisions between wildlife and wheeled vehicles in Yellowstone National Park are 
already greater by a factor of 3 to | over snowmobiles. Second, bison that get caught between the berms and end 
up in either the parking lot at Old Faithful or the streets of West Yellowstone w Il pose a substantial risk to public 
safety. Additionally those bison that exit the Park mt West Yellowstone will increase already serious disease 
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Alternative B will also decrease safety in another aspect. Plowing the road frum West Yellowstone to Old 
Faithful will draw more nontraditional winter visitors, who may not heve the appropriately cquipped vehicles or 
the driving skills to handle winter conditions in and around the park. The Idaho Department of 

reports that the 45.05 miles of US-20 from the north side of A shton to the Idaho State line for the 3-ycar period 
1996-98 average traffic count wes 4,523 during the summer months and | 808 during the winter. There were 59 
accidents recorded ia the summers months and |! | in the wintcr months for the 3-year period. This calculates to 
0.63 accidents per million vchicle miles for the summer: and 2.13 accidents per million vehicle miles in the winter. 
Akernative B will create greater public safety concerns for personal property and injury. 


Economic Impact 


Alternative B contains very little economic unpect analysis of how this management pian would impact the 
surrounding communities and the Greater Yellowstone Area. This obviously noods to be considered and should 
have been presented by the Park Service. 


As an Example, impicmentation of Alternative B will eliminate Idaho's version of the “Grand Loop” Ths 
particular trail (from Ashton, Idaho to Fiagg Ranch to West Yellowstone and back to Ashion) has a direct positive 
impact on the economy of Ashton, and all of Fremont Couaty idaho. Termination of this much utilized trail will 


Fremoat County and the state of Idaho. Farther analysis must be completed regarding Alternative B's iovpact on 
the economy of Ashton, }daho and Fremont County. 


Furthermore, plowing and sanding the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful will have very bigh costs 
(potentially $20,000 per mile). The survey data, which show the “estimated median willingness to pay for the 
plowing to be $6.14 per person”, indicate that other sources of revenue wi)) have to be tapped by the Park Service 
just to keep the road open. 


Natural Resources 


Alternative B plows an additional 30 miles of road, which causes increased habitai (ragmentation for wildlife by 
creating berriers to movement of ungulates. This includes structural barriers formed by snow berms created by 
the plowing operation. These snow berms will block or seriously disrupt traditional wildlife movement petterns, 
including access to traditional wintering areas. 

The plowing action will also require sanding of the road surfaces. Much of thc road between West Yellowstone 
and Old Faithful is located in riparien areas. Sanding will cause an increase in sediment deposited in springs, 
streams and rivers, some of which are habitat for specics that are proposed for protection under the Endangered 
Species Act. The final EIS mast address the potential impacts from this increased sedimentation. 

Coachuuiea 


As currently written, none of the alternatives in the Draft EJS are acceptable to the State of Idaho. The preferred 
alternative in the Final EIS nmst address a number of issucs including the following. 


¢ Adaptive management- an adaptive planning appr«~ :} that allows the results of new and ongoing research 
and monitoring to be incorporated aller it is has been subjected to peer review. In order for land management 
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plans to be succcssiul, a plan must be edaptable to new information and changing conddioas. The 
Yellowstone ecosystem is not static; it is constantly changing. These chang:s oced to be monitored, and the 
plan showld be changed when information indicates the need for chang. 


¢ Viability of local pask-dependent businesecs- the well being of the rusa) economics thet have grown 
dependent on winter visitors to Yellowstone National Park must be taken ivio consideration in the final plan. 


e Natural Resource and Wildlife protection- the final plan must adcquately address wildlife and natural 
resources concemns using sound pecr reviewed science. 


¢ Eahencement of visitor cxperiences- the NPS should attempt to expend recreational opportunities not limit 
then 


For theac reasons, the State of Idaho does not support the alternatives presented in the Draft EIS. Idaho's 


concerns, however, are adequately addressed by the proposals submitted by :he sistes of Montana and Wyoming, 
ae 


° . 
DIRK 
Govermor 
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Page |. Re: NPS Policy. NPS has been clear about its decision-making authority throughout the process. The cooperating agencies have concurred that the 
final decision lies with the park service. CEQ Regulations do not stipulate the rationale for selecting a preferred alternative in an EIS. It stipulates that in a 
final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a DEIS is discretionary, depending upon 
whether the agency has a preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by the public as 
extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions already 
made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of Decision that 
expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, does not invalidate the EIS analysis. 
The decision-maker can select any of the options provided in a Final EIS by weighing the effects analysis alongside law, policy and regulation. 


Page 1. Re: Visitor use and access. Alternative B responds to issues and resource needs associated with the current management situation. As with the other 
alternatives, there are consequences associated with it that are disclosed in the EIS. Other alternatives in the EIS provide for continued snowmobile access from 
West Yellowstone. All alternatives remain available in the range of choices for the final decision. 


Page 2. Re: Eliminating snowmobile access at West Yellowstone. As with the other alternatives, there are consequences associated with it that are disclosed in 
the EIS. This alternative will remain in the range of choices available to the decision maker. 


Page 2. Re: Plowing displacing snowmobilers to the North, South, or East Entrances. On the one hand, cooperating agencies have expressed the notion that 
some alternative features, e.g. plowing the road from West Yellowstone, will devastate local communities because snowmobilers will no longer come. On the 
other hand, they express the notion that snowmobiles will be displaced to adjacent lands outside the national parks. These notions are inconsistent. In 
responding to legitimate concerns about both topics — economic impacts and impacts on adjacent lands — NPS will develop scenarios of how management 
changes might affect use. NPS wishes to note that this is an exercise covered in CEQ regulations (§1502.22(b)(4)), wherein a theoretical approach may be 
taken to evaluate impacts that are reasonably foreseeable. 


Page 2. Re: Potential increased daily visitation to Old Faithful under alternative B. Commenter is concerned about devastating the local economy (at West 
Yellowstone), yet implies that day use originating from West Yellowstone will overrun Old Faithful. In alternative B, NPS illustrates that plowing the road 
from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful can provide opportunities for the same number of people that presently use the route using snowmobile and snowcoach 
access. This is evaluated in the DEIS on pages 217-218, partly in response to the pre-DEIS issue that plowing the road could not allow access for the current 
number of visitors. 


Pages 2-3. Re: Visitor experience impacts under alternative B. The DEIS discloses the visitor experience and access impacts of alternative B, pages 217-223. 


Page 3. Re: Air quality under alternative B. Industry has not been highly responsive to the environmental issues relating to 2-stroke engines. NPS feels it is 
possible for industry to develop and implement suitable technology for cleaner and quieter machines, especially if it has 8 or 9 years to do it. EPA and NPS are 
concerned about allowing this amount of time for snowmobiles to operate and continue producing at pollution current levels. The use of less polluting fuels 
and oils is a feature of several alternatives. Pre-paid passes have been implemented as an interim measure to protect the health of park employees and visitors 
at the gate. However, not all people avail themselves of this service, and much is given up in the way of necessary visitor contacts when people use the service. 


Page 3. Re: The EPA is currently developing emission standards for all off-road engines, including snowmobiles. EPA indicates that NPS should proceed 
with alternative features that are designed to improve air quality to the extent that it is expected in national parks. EPA notes that it is within NPS authority to 
manage air resources, and that in fact NPS has the affirmative responsibility to do so under the Clean Air Act. 


Page 3. Re: Sound. Sound that is emitted by current snowmachines is an issue, in terms of its impacts on the natural soundscape and on other visitors. Clearly, 
one alternative to the current situation is to reduce the allowable sound produced by snowmachines. Industry plays a role in that it is technologically possible to 
reduce snowmobile sound. 


RESPONSES States 


_Page 3. Re: Sound analysis. NPS will improve its analysis of sound for the FEIS, including sounds emitted by other forms of transport. 


Page 3. Re: Additional moguling makes a trail more difficult to travel and poses an increased risk for snowmobile accidents. Changes in use will be evaluated 
more thoroughly in the FEIS, by virtue of a reasonably foreseeable impact analysis for each alternative. 


Pages 3-4. Re: Safety concerns about the plowed road section in alternative B. NPS is aware of inherent risks associated with winter driving either on plowed 
or groomed routes. This rationale would apply to every road or groomed route in the GYA. Safety concerns and potential impacts of alternative B are 
discussed on page 203 of the DEIS. There would be sections having relatively high berms, but in our judgment there would be no significant difference from a 
visual and safety standpoint between this road segment and the road between Colter Bay and Flagg Ranch or other plowed roads in the GYA. Plowing the road 
will not increase “serious disease issues” associated with bison. In alternative B, most new or “nontraditional” users of a plowed route would access Old 
Faithful by mass transit vehicle, not by personal transportation. 


Page 4. Re: Economic impact. Economic analysis is being updated for the FEIS, including the use of the economic impact model for the 5-county area 
surrounding the parks, as requested by the cooperating agencies. 


| Page 4. Re: Plowing and sanding costs. The cost of all alternatives, relative to the cost of current management was disclosed in the DEIS, Appendix F. 


Page 4. Re: Impacts of alternative B on wildlife. The effects of Alternative B, including impacts of plowed and groomed surfaces on wildlife, are disclosed in 
the DEIS pages 208-214. 


| Page 4. Re: Impacts of sanding road surfaces. Sand removal for this purpose is a standard practice for routes that are plowed. 


Page 4. Re: Adaptive management. Adaptive management is an alternative feature that will be in the range of choices for the decision maker. Commenter’s 
note that plans must be adaptable for changing conditions is correct. That is in part why NPS engaged in an EIS process to produce a “programmatic” plan, 
rather than a project level, site-specific plan. The decision maker will consider all FEIS alternatives and their effects on local economies, visitor experience, 
and natural resources before making a decision. The consideration of these factors, and the rationale for selecting an alternative wil! be explained in the record 
of decision. 
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l 


November 30, 1999 


Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
P.O. Box 25287 

Denver CO 80225-0287 


Oear Mr. Hawkes: 


Altached are the comments and other materials the State of Montana is submitting ‘or 
consideration by the National Park Service for the Winter Use Plan, Draft Environmental 
impact Statement for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Parkway. 


Yellowstone and Grand Teton Nationa! Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial 
Parkway, are important to our state. They are unique areas, designated by the federal 


in 1997, we requested, and were granted, cooperating status under the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) for the Winter Use EiS process. It was the first time, in 
our knowledge, that states and counties were granted this important designation under 
these circumstances. It was a recognition that these parks and parkway are a part of our 
states and counties and that decisions made on the management of these resources 
should be done in consultation with state and county officials. 


Ever since that time, we have been engaged with the Park Service on this project. We had 
great hopes that cooperating status would mean cooperation among state and federal 
agencies. Unfortunately, this has been a frustrating process for state personnel. Not only 
has the cooperation been less than we had hoped for, specific concems we have raised 
have not been addressed. 


TELEPHOWE: (406) 444-3141 FAK: (406) 4944-5529 
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November 30. 1999 

The DEIS contains seven alternatives, with Alternative 6B identified as the Nationai Park 
Service's preferred alternative. Unfortunately, in our view, neither Alternative 8 nor the 
other alternatives we feei protect the valuable resources of th > Parks and Parkway and 
recognize the importance of the communities surrounding =se resources. For this 
reason, we cannot support the adoption of the Nationa: ark Service's preferred 
alternative. 


Instead, after careful analysis, we are proposing an alternative based on adaptive 
management for air quality and wildlife management. Our preferred alternative 
emphasizes the protection of wildiife and other natural resources while allowing park 
visitors access to a range of winter recreation experiences. it uses an adaptive planning 
approach that allows the results of new and ongoing research and monitoring to be 
incorporated 

The Montana preferred alternative also includes the creation of an advisory committee to 
make recommendations to the Park Service with regard to the research, monitoring and 
other activities designed to make adaptive managemem successful. in addition, the 
advisory committee wii make recommendations and foster partnerships between focal 


As 8 part of the advisory committee, a technical subcommittee wil make recommendations 
about adaptive management studies, standards for addressing mobile emission and sound 
issues. Local, county, state and federal agencies, as well as representatives from the 
snowmobile industry, local communities and environmental groups, would participate on 
@ local subcommittee with the goal of increasing partnerstips between ail. 


We hope the National Park Service will give careful consideration to this alternative. 


In addition to the comments submitted, we would like to offer some general comments with 
regard to three specific issues: the defined purpose and need for the document, the effects 
the preferred alternative and others would have on bison out-migration, and impacts on air 


quality. 


First, unfortunately, the document is based on a “purpose and need” which is difficult to 
understand. The document stetes that “The need to develop a Pian is indicated by the 
conditions are very difficult to determine. In fact, the document contains information about 
existing users desired conditions which contradicts what is proposed in the document. It 
states, “Plowed roads and snowcoach-only trave! had very low support from the majority 
(>980%) of winter visitors surveyed. Most winter visitors highly valued the winter experience 
in the parks and feel K is a special and unique experience” shove 198) This winter use 
value, held by the American Public. is contradictory to the preferred alternative and 
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Clifford Hawkes 


Page 3 
November 30, 1999 


in addition to the possibility that the proposed preferred alternative does /ot fit the “desired 
conditions” of the general public which is the purpose and need for the document, we 
betieve it will lead to greater Yellowstone Park bison out-migration. The document does 
not adequately explain the impacts plowing the road from Old Faithful to West Yellowstone 
would have on that out-migration. Our comments include studies concluding there would 
be increased out-migration as a result of plowing. The State of Montana has worked 
diligently within the framework of the interim Bison Management Pian to reduce the need 
for lethal removal of bison due to the presence of brucellosis. We are deeply concerne: 
that the National Park Service would propose a pian that wouid increase drastically the 
potential of removing bison. If bison remain within the Park, management options remain 
solely within the National Park Service's discretion. However, once bison leave the Park, 
the requirements of the interim Bison Management Pian must be observed. 


Last, there has been much discussion about air quality. Air quality in West Yeliowstone 
and inside Yellowstone National Park is a concem because of carbon monoxide and 
particulate emissions from snowmachines and their resulting impact on ambient air quality, 
visitors and employees. We believe that there are technological solutions to reduce these 
emissions in both the short term and long term. Short-term solutions include stronger 
efforts to encourage the use of ethanol biend fueis in all gasoline vehicles, and low 
emission, biodegradabie lubrication oils for 2-stroke engines in and outside the Park. This 
measure could be combined with eliminating the stopping and starting at the « irance into 
the Park from West Yellowstone by the use of express lanes during peak morning hours. 
Longer-term sciutions include the use of new technologies in snowmobiles, especially the 
expected development of electric snowmobiles in the next 3-8 years, and moving the kiosk 
to an area where air movement is better. The short-term solutions need to be implemented 
now, for the 1999-2000 winter season as weil as included in the EJS. Longer-term 
solutions to air quality concems need to be implerx:ritec as soon as they are feasible. 


The DEIS confuses data collected for personal exposure measurements (50 PPM) to 
the ambient air quality standards. The Montana Ambient Air Quality Standard 
(MAAQS) 14-hour maximum CO standard is 23 ppm as monitored according to the 
standard. The DEIS incorrectly states that MAAQS have been exceeded and violated. 
if MAAQS had been exceeded, it would have triggered a process to correct the 
situation. However, Montana is very concerned that the MAAQS may be exceeded 
soon because ambient air quality monitored last winter came within 90-percent of the 
standard. Corrections need to be made throughout the document on this issue and 
details are provided in the comments. Also, the federal government has delegated 
authority over federal air quality standards to Montana, and therefore decisions 
regarding air quality need to be made in conjunction with Montana officials. 
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In closing, we believe that cooperation can lead to an alternative which meets the 


needs of the people who visit our special corner of the world as well as protect the 
resources recognized by the federal government. 


Sincerely 


Me 2G 


MARC RACICOT 
Govemor 


Enc. (comments, air quality modeling, Montana Preferred Alternative) 


COMMENTS 


COMMENTS ON DEIS 


proposed alternatives in the OEIS may have an adverse effect on those strategies and 
desired outcomes developed in the Greater Yellowstone Coordinating Council's (GYCC) 
“Winter Visitor Use Management” document. This iand relationship is missing in the DEIS 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR ACTION 

Pg. 3, paragraph 4: How does this executive order apply with the use of an existing interior 

porn hed me ply — of em gnendndy= aed which is historically 
and significantly impacted on a daily basis nearly 365 days a year? Additionally, winter 

motorized use in the parks is confined to a specific travel corridor versus non-motorized 

use that is dispersed. What impacts have there been from off trail use of snowmobiles 
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or summer vehicie travel, defined by the executive order? By piowing the road impacts 
may very weil increase, not decrease. This can be partially based on comments submitted 
jater in this document as to movement of wildlife along a tunnel, emissions trapped within 
the tunnel, ETC. if one examines the statement from the executive order (‘off-road vehicle 
use will not adversely affect natural, aesthetic, or scenic values”) what is the difference of 
impacts on these resource by snowmobile use and that of summer vehicle use along the 
road corridor? Without substantiated data of impacts to the stated resource vaives, how 
can NPS select or propose alternative based on this order? 


Desired Conditions 

Page 4, Last bullet: Last bullet: We recommend that NPS repiace the words “Snowmobile 
emissions” with “Oyer-snow vehicie emissions.” Emissions are not just from snowmobiles, 
and eliminating snowmobile ermssions may not entirely solve air quality concerns. For 
example, emissions also can be reduced by changing the engines in pre-1971 vintage 
snowcoaches (that produce about 1,000 grams CO per mile) with newer engine technology 
having emissions controis when engines are replaced every 2 to 5 years. Page 27 has the 


proper reference. 
We also recommend NPS repiace the word “noise” with “sound”. 
Conditions 
Page 4, Existing Conditions: The discussian on Existing Conditions contains many 
statements which ere beliefs. This should be more to the reader or 


Changed to be qualitative. For instance, under Visitor issues, is the conflict between user 
groups Or individuals a real conflict or Is it perceived by some? Also, under Resources, do 
wey cue? expressing concem mean the problem exists? These concerns may or may 
not > 


Also, how do these comments relate to the survey statistics referenced in the DEIS of the 
DEIS? On page 196, urider The Availablity of Access to Winter Activities or Experiences, 
it states that information is given indicating that (>90%) of the winter users surveyed 
expressed support for maintaining groomed trails within the park boundaries. While winter 
users responding to this survey are not the only indicators which should be used, It is a vital 
piece of information. This winter use value, held by the American Public, is contradictory 
to the preferred alternative and comments in Chapter |. 


Page 7, Facility issues: It should be within the scope of this EIS to consider the parks’ 


infrastructure needs. The NPS and Congress have failed to adequately meet facility 
maintenance needs over the past several decades. The EIS should consider limitations 


on the parks’ infrastructure. This is a programmatic ElS, and therefore appropriate to 
consider such Issues. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA 
Climate 
Page 8, Fifth paragraph: This paragraph should reflect that lodging and services are 
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provided 365 day a year in the surrounding communities. 


Cooperating Agencies 

Page 9, The comments are too limited. The MOA signed between the State of Montana 
and NPS, which appears in Appendix | states: et Spat mn pen 
is in the areas of socioeconomic effects, impacts on wildlife and recreational sn 

as weil as in the areas of environmental quality, including air and water quality issues.” 


SUMMARY OF PUBLIC COMMENT 

Page 12, second table, Park Infrastructure and Operation, first row, Gasoline storage 
capacity: The comment refers to the limited amount of fuel storage in the interior of the 
Park. Alternatives B and G may not be valid altematives because shutties, 

and snowcoaches would consume more fuel per mile than the current fleet of visitors. An 
effort would need to be made to ensure most of shuttles and/or snowcoaches enter the 


park with fuil fuel tanks. 
MAJOR ISSUES 


Air Quality 

Page 14, First sentence: Studies during January and February 1999 at the West Entrance 
shows that the emissions are produced by snowcoaches, groomers, and drift from vehicies 
in town in addition to snowmodiles. The term “snowmobiles” is too limited and should be 


replaced in this sentence with “over-snow motorized vehicles.” 


Page 14, last sentence: “...emitted by snowmobiles on water quality was also a 
concem....” We recommend the document provide water quality comments with their own 
heading/paragraph as in other parts of the document. Otherwise, it appears air quality 
specialists are determining the impacts on water quality, which is a separate issue. 


Human Health and Safety 

Page 15, First bullet: The statement refers only to snowmobile emissions and noise, and 
needs to be more inclusive. We recommend that the first bullet read “The effect of 
motorized vehicular emissions and noise on employees who are required to work in areas 
with high traffic jevels.” All types of vehicies including snowcoaches, and in-town 
automobiles, trucks, and busses, produce pollutants. During winter conditions, these 
potiutants do not readily disperse as they do in the summer. The current bullet wording 
may lead a reader to believe that elimination of snowmobile emissions alone would 
eliminate the air quality problem, when in fact, the poor air quality may remain with any 
motorized vehicular emissions in a given area during winter conditions. 


Sustained high levels of noise from vehicles may also compound the problems with 
emissions. For example, studies have identified that high levels of noise increase blood 
pressure. Increased blood pressure would exacerbate the effects of carbon monoxide 
(people would have more symptoms of CO poisoning at lower CO levels when blood 
pressure is higher). Effects of other pollutants might be similarty affected. 
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Natural Resources 

Page 15, Bison are removed under the federal-state Interim Operating Pian due to the 
bison originating from a brucellosis-exposed herd. The statement made does not disclose 
the issue to the public. Also, in recent years, bison have been removed from the Stephens 
Creek facility which is on NPS property. 


ISSUES OR CONCERNS NOT ADDRESSED IN THE PLAN/ EIS 


Summer/Winter Use Comparisons 

Page 16, The comparison should be made so that analysis can be completed on whether 
there has been changes to the facilities in the parks, changes in the travel corridors and 
changes in the fees charged to enter the Park. 


EIS Process 

Page 17, Scientific Methods and Data: The document does not fully disclose impacts that 
may ocur in the GYA, as a result from the EiS’s alternatives, including the preferred 
aitemative. The GYCC’'s Winter Visitor Use Management document with its strategies and 
desired outcomes maybe jeopardized by alternatives included within this DEIS. 


ALTERNATIVES 
As a general comment, under this analysis why is it thal the GYA is not incorporated into 
the formulation of the alternatives? 


Page 23/24, Table 2, Management Prescription Zones, -Resource Condition or Character: 
The terms “good to excellent air quality” are not defined. It would be more appropriate to 
speak in terms of air quality degradation resulting from the Management Prescription 
compared to the current condition. We would recommend changing “good to excellent air 
quality” to for zones 2-7, “No 
impact on Air Quality’ for zones 8-11 to the “maximum allowed by law (approaching 
exceeding the NAAQS) for zone 1.° 


Page 23/24, Table 2, Visitor Experience, Zone 2 Plowed Road: If snowmobiles were 
replaced with busses and automotive traffic, the vehicle exhaust might not “provide a sense 
df being in a natural park environment.” For this zone, many of the visitors would travel by 
shuttle or personal vehicle, while others would travel by snowshoe and ski. The dispersion 
of emissions ts typically worse in winter than in summer. Persons exposed to trapped 
levels of exhaust in and around roadways might not have the experience the sense of 
being in a natural park environment. Compiaints of soot and odor from tourist busses and 
Park Service maintenance equipment have occurred in the past, and need to be 
considered in any alternatives. 
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Actions and Assumptions Common to Ail Alternative 

Page 25, First bullet: The methods for determination of visitor use capacities should be 
more specific. Do indicators and/or standards for desired visitor experiences and resource 
conditions exist, or is there a need for additional studies and research? The E/S should 
disclose the study design, monitoring procedures and standards. The study design and 
monitoring would be common to ail alternatives. However, each alternative could imply a 
different visitor experience and a different balance between visitor experience and resource 
conditions. Thus, the EIS should develop standards specific to each alternative. Experts 
from cooperating agencies should be involved in the format and procedures for any 
necessary future studies and research. 


The MOA states that the Lead Agency (NPS) will be "sharing and exchanging models, 
data, and other information, in their possession now or when developed, relating to 
affected resources and environmental impacts and mitigation relating to the proposed 
action and its alternatives in the E!S." To date, we have not received such information, 
including information on visitor use capacities. This is vital in our efforts to fully comment 
on the DEIS. 


Alternative G 

Page 36: Actions Common to Ali Three Park Units, first bullet: It appears the standards 
to be applied to snowcoach vehicies are more strict than other vehicles (piows, groomers) 
maintaining park trails. These appear to be more strict than EPA standards, and would 


difference rather than a mass measurement per unit of power as used by EPA. To get 
pollutant mass from a percent reading, assumptions must be made. For example, 
assumptions as to the miles per gailon of the vehicles may not be accurate. Further, 
vehicles like vans, plows, and groomers may use an engine in compliance with EPA 
certifications based on a mass of pollutant per unit of power evaluation, but may not qualify 
for use under the proposed NPS regulations. For example, a high power van engine could 
produce a higher amount of CO in the exhaust even though it meets a mass/unit power 
EPA requirement. The remote sensing unit would see a higher percent difference of CO 
due to the higher power engine. NPS should use the EPA method (of mass of pollutant 
per unit of power) to set emission standards, and/or use tha EPA standards for these types 


of engines. 


it would be helpful to readers and air quality modelers (o state the number of vehicles/snow 
coaches needed to meet the peak day. We estimate that 180 van-sized snowcoaches 


would be required to do this. 


Rationale for the Preferred Alternative: (page 38) 

We recognize the National Park Service has the sole responsibility in developing a 
preferred alternative within this programmatic EIS process. in fight of the stated NPS 
evaluation criteria for YNP (Pg 39, paragraph 2: visitor enjoyment, visitor access, resource 
protection, effects on local communities, and health and safety) we cannot fully accept 


be) 
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NPS statements (Pg. 38-39, 1" paragraph in section) which deny an obligation to 
incorporate information provided by cooperating agencies, as well as input from Park users 
gathered through the scoping and visitor survey process. The latler processes are primary 
sources of information on what visitors enjoy, what type of access they prefer, the effect 
of management choices on local communities, and public concems for health and safety. 
This is essential information for the stated evaluation areas. To say NPS “might inciude” 
this information with consideration of environmental impacts in developing a preferred 


in the stated evaluation criteria. It would be more appropriate to include this infornation in 
the preferred alternative development and craft a preferred alternative that responds to and 
balances the inputs from the evaluation criteria. 


As you will see in our future comments, a lack of responsiveness and balance is one of our 
major concerns with the NPS preferred altermative. Alternative B ignores the overwhelming 
public preference on access to the park that is an essential element of the visitor 
experience and enjoyment. it aiso creates substantial economic harm to gateway 
communities. While the alternative suggests that a future market segment of visitors who, 
to date, have been unresponsive to the parks’ winter use opportunities may become 
interested and lessen some of the economic pain, NPS states that it can present no data 
to show that this will happen. in addition, the preferred alternative does not take full 
advantage of opportunities to work with gateway communities to address some of the 
environmental and access issues. It does create some new — and negative ~ access, 
public and wildlife heaith and safety issues thet must be dealt with. in short, it remains 
Curious why this is a preferred alternative in light of the stated evaluation criteria. 


Mandated Topics 

Page 79, bullet two: The DEIS is incorrect in dismissing the evaluation of energy 
requirements for ail altematives. By the mandates stated, NPS cannot select an aitemative 
that uses more energy than the “No Action” Alternative. The statement “All alternatives 
propose a level of mechanized winter recreation...the requirements do not vary 
substantially by alternative.” is not correct, as the energy requirements for Altemative G are 
significantly less than other alternatives. Further, Altemative B would require NPS and its 
concessionaires fo use more energy (fuel) than Alternative A. (Also see page 12, second 
table, Park infrastructure and Operation, first row, fuel storage capacity). 


impact Topics Dismissed 

Exotic Species: Page 82, Analysis should be completed to determine the difference. if 
any, between uses for groomed trails or a plowed interior park roads and the possible 
introduction of noxious weeds and their seed. 


Secioeconomic [inciuding Environmental Justice) 
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Regional Economy 

Page &, last paragraph of section. It would be appropriate to add that some of the 
ecreational opportunities found in the GYA, particularly in Montana, are provided for 
through state grants to groom trail primarily located on adjacent U.S. Forest Service 


Employment and income: Page 84 - 88. The descriptions for these two sections discuss 
the role of tourism. |t is stated that the “regional economy are dependent on the quality 
of the resource base that supports them.” While it is briefly referenced in the Regional 
Economy section, information should also be included on the need for access to public 
lands for recreation. ’ 


Also, it should be more carefully explained. to the reader that the statistics used in the 
evaiuation are very general. “Services” includes much more than tourism. For instance the 
health-care industry is included with the “services” portion of our economy. 


Recreation Sector and Park Visitors (Pages 88 - 90) 

We appreciate the statements in the Recreation Sector and Park Visitors Section (Pg. 89, 
paragraphs 1-5) which recognize the importance of winter recreation and related visitor 
expenditures to the GYA and, more specifically, Yellowstone Park's gateway communities. 


and others in Montana's Gallatin and Park Counties. It is equally important to recognize 
that these gateway communities are essential resources for Park visitors and Park 
managers since the businesses and residents located here provide goods and services 
which enhance visitor enjoyment, assist visitor access, and provide for the visitors’ health 
and safety during their visits to Yellowstone Park and the GYA. The Park managers could 
not serve the visitors’ needs and demands and protect resources without these 
communities. 


oom aes like to add fo this section is recognition of the connection between 
winter and related expenditures and the gateway communities’ ability to provide 
quality services to Yellowstone Park's more numerous summer visitors. Without 
dependable winter visitation and expenditures it is unlikely that the gateway communities 
could adequately serve the warm season visitors. If the gateway communities fal! short in 
this regard, that puts more pressure on the Park's services and facilities which are already 
challenged by current use levels. Recognizing this connection is absolutely necessary for 
@ Comprehensive analysis of the impacts caused by changes in Yellowstone Park's winter 
use management plans. The major negative impacts on the park's gateway communities 
are not limited to influencing only winter business operations, but year-long operations. 


To support and amplify the economic importance of winter visitor groups highlighted in 
peragraphs 4 and 5 on page 89, we share with you the following information provided by 
The University of Montana's Institute for Tourism and Recreation Research (ITRR). Winter 
visitors attracted to Montana for recreation vacations had a average daily group 
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expenditure of $146/day, compared with $107 per day per group for summer visitors. With 
an averawe siay of 5.4 days, winter visitor group expenditures averaged $788. Winter 
visitors in) Mo: tena for snowmobiling averaged $188 per group per day and those here for 
downhill st.ing/snowboarding averaged $134 per group per day. The average length of 
stay for both of these groups was 6 days which resulted in average trip expenditures of 
$1,128 for snowmobile groups and $804 for skiers. While fewer in number, Montana and 
GYA's winter visitors are “high vaiue” customers that provide more economic benefit per 
capita than warm season visitors. 


Nonmarket Values (Page 92) 
This section implies that there is a bison hunt. Montana law does NOT authorize a hunt. 
Note Bison E!S for background material. 


Public Health (Page 93) 

The public health and air quality sections in this DEIS really confuse ambient air quality 
standards and issues with personal exposure level standards and issues. These are reaily 
separate issues and need to be treated separately so that the appropriate agencies can 
act to resolve them. 


Both sets of standards are based on the same data and studies conducted by EPA, 
however, the purpose of the standards, and applications are different. National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards (NAAQS), are designed to protect the entire population, from infants 
to elderly, who might be exposed to pollution without the choice of leaving. NAAQS are 
a combined level of emissions and a monitoring method. States may adopt these national 
standards or develop their own stricter standards. Montana adopted its own standards 
calied the Montana Ambient Air Quality Standards (MAAQS). Violations of NAAQS or 
MAAQS are remedied through an EPA approved process administered by an air quality 
regulatory agency listed in the Clean Air Act. All sources of the specific pollutant in 
violation of the standard in the airshed are addressed in an implementation pian designed 
to bring the area into “attainment” of the standard. 


in contrast with NAAQS, personal exposure standards are set on a national leve!. These 
standards are designed to protect persons exposed to pollution during their normal course 
of work, and are for a set period of time or work shift. They cover many more pollutants 
and levels than the ambient air standards. Studies by NPS, Kado, Peterson, Tyler, and 
Snook used this type of monitoring. These monitoring methods are very different from 
NAAQS. Typically, the problems are resolved by the employer, in a very different process 
than the one used to resolve non-attainment of ambient air quality standards. 


Personal exposure standards are set for worker exposure to pollutants over the course of 
a workday. There are three sets of current personal exposure standards, but only those 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) listed as personal exposure 
teve! (PEL) are enforceable. Other non-enforceable standards are used for 

in the references. This includes the National Institute of Safety and Health (NIOSH), 
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OSHA's research arm, reports their standards as recommended exposure jeveis (REL), 
and the American Conference of Governmental industria) Hygienists (ACGIH) that reports 
standards as threshold limit values (TLV). For comparison, the OSHA PEL is 50 PPM CO, 
NIOSH REL is 35 PPM, and the ACGIH TLV is 25 PPM. OSHA standards are referred to 
in these comments because they are enforceabie. 


Page 93, Public Health, first sentence, “...increase in number of visitors..." A similar 
analysis is needed for the increase in snowcoaches. All the statements used to describe 
snowmobile emissions also apply to this type of snowcoach. For exampie, pre-1971 
Bombardier model snowcoaches that comprised 100 to 85 percent (10 years ago to 
present) of all snowcoaches in Yellowstone emit much more HC, CO, and NO, than current 
automobiles of fight trucks. These machines average 5 to 7 miles per gallon of gasoline. 
EPA records indicate this type of engine (pre 1971, no emission controls) emits about 
1,000 grams per mile CO for the speeds traveled in the Park. 


Page 93, first sentence after Table 8: The sentence may refer only to the setting of 
national standards, but does not reflect the method used in Montana. The Montana 
standard was based on an epidemiological evaluation conducted by the State during 1979- 
1980. 


Snowmobile Emissions Exposure 
Page 94, paragraph immediately after the bullets: This paragraph, and others, combine 
for ambient air quality with comments pertaining to personal exposure levels. 
are separate issues. The monitoring methods and standerds are diferent for both. 
The methods to resolve the problems and concems of each are also different. For 
example, if a second reading of CO in a 12-month period exceeds the Montana Ambient 
Air Quality Standards (MAAQS) or NAAQS CO standards as monitored by DEQ at the 
West Entrance, then the area would become non-attainment. Actions would be required 
by the regulating air quality authority to bring the area into attainment. This air quality 
authority would be the state or federal air quality agency. !f OSHA standards were 
exceeded for employees, the NPS and OSHA wouid be the authorities to remedy the 
Situation. 


Page 94,Third Paragraph, “The results of carbon monoxide monitoring ...indicate... 
Standards were occasionally exceeded...” The NAAQS and MAAQS were not exceeded. 
The NAAQS establish not just a concentration, but they aiso identify the monitoring 
methodology and the averaging time. While there is work indicating that levels above 35 
PPM CO occurred for a short period at points in the park, the data referenced here are 
comparabie to personal exposure limits (OSHA is 50 ppm CO). Personal exposure fimits 
were not exceeded. 


The sentence should be changed to compare the data to OSHA levels. 


Page 94, same paragraph, last sentence, “Montana 1-hour standard for CO...exceeded....” 
This statement again confuseg ambient air quality standards and methods with persona! 
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exposure readings. The MAAQS are tied to the same sample collection methods as 
national standards. There is no evidence in any of the NPS reports that these methods 
were followed. Further, the highest readings reported in Tabie 9 were taken inside a kiosk, 
which is not ambient air. The readings should be compared to OSHA standards (50 PPM) 
or those taken in a toll booth area. These high readings showed that the ventilation system 
was not installed correctly. It has since been corrected. 


Page 94, Lasi paragraph, and Tables 8 and 9, *...air quality standards were occasionally 
exceeded.” This statement is incorrect. The sampling and methods used in the study were 
not intended to determine compliance with state or national ambient air quality standards, 
so the data should not be compared to these (NAAQS) standards. Comparison of data to 
national and state ambient air quality standards requires certain analysis procedures. The 


radios interfered with the CO analyzer, making ali readings invalid. 


The Montana DEQ now monitors the West Entrance of Yellowstone National Park. 
Monitoring results from February 1999 show that the MAAQS 8-hour average standard for 
CO (of 9 ppm CO 8-hour average) was approached. These standards could be exceeded 
at any time, but to date, the standards inave not been exceeded. 


Page 94, last paragraph, first sentence “Table 9° should be changed to Table 10. Both 
tables 9 and 10 inaccurately attribute ail emissions to snowmobile traffic by listing only 
snowmobiles at the top of the columns, and do not include snowcoach and other vehicles. 
No background reading is given to account for pollution that may be coming from other 
sources like wood stoves or vehicles in the town. The University of Denver report also 
shows that snowcoach emissions are also high compared to other vehicles with 4-stroke 
engines. The table should be changed to indude columns for snowcoaches and other 


(non-tecreational) vehicles. 


This entire table and section should be replaced with a summary of Dr. Norman Kado's 
pon in yh hy af RN RRB. 


the applicable federal limits for comparison (50 PPM). 


Page 95-Second to last paragraph, “Violation of national standard...° The NAAQS were 
developed to protect the entire population, and uses air quality monitoring at fixed 
locations. Or. Snook’s work is concerned with personai exposure issues while riding a 
snowmobile. Her work is not comparable to NAAQS. Considerable caution must be used 
in interpreting air quality measurements for individual exposure. Further, an entire study 
tein amttinedeoibee where to monitor for 

pollution likely to be breathed by a snowmobile operator (NAS). Snook's study was done 
after this work. References to national air quality standards should be removed and a 
discussion of occupational heaith needs to be included 
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Also, the interpretation listed in Snook's report could be improved. NAAQS standards are 
designed to safeguard ail of the population from infant to elderly, not just highway travelers. 
They were developed through a long process of consensus. Montana's standards were 
‘developed in a similar manner. Monitoring methods and siting were agreed upon in this 

process. Monitors are sited at locations where CO levels would be expected to be the 
highest. and at locations where sir fow is not restricted or affected by physical structures. 


Page 95, last paragraph, first sentence and last sentence on the page: There is no 
evidence in any of the NPS reports that NAAQS methods were followed. It is incorrect to 
compare iase readings to NAAQS. We recommend changing the lines to compare these 
levels «o OSHA or NIOSH standards. 


Public Safety (page 96) 

State officiais have observed during routine trai! inspections the pasi two winter seasons 
in the Gallatin Canyon that snowmobilers, nearty all non-residents, are traveling north along 
the highway from the Taylor Fork area. This is a termination point along the Big Sky Trail. 
Snowmobilers normally trailer their machines in and out of the Taylor Fork area. These 
snowmobilers are actually traveling on the highway surface or on the shouider of the 
pavement to reach their destination, Big Sky resort, and then retum to West Yellowstone 
via the same route. This situation is aiready dangerous and may become even more 
hazardous to the normal highway traffic and that of the snowmobilers if the preferred 
alternative is selected. This staternent relates directly back to comments provided for the 
Greater Yeliowstone Coordinating Committee document and Scientific Methods and Data. 


Natural Resources 

Alr Quality 

Page 107, last paragraph: The paragraph does not identify any other pofiution sources in 
the Park. it should show other sources of pollution inside the Park that would include 
propane and oil heaters in visitors centers, hotels, restaurants, and maintenance facilities. 


Also, are “ambient sources of air pollution” considered to be the thermal features? 


National Ambient Air Quality Standards 

Page 108, sentence 4: The method described for an area to become non-attainment for 
CO Is incorrect. The CO standard is not to be exceeded more than once in a one-year 
period. This is for both federal and siate 1-hour and 68-hour average standards. 


Page 108, Table 14, Montana Mean hourly average for NO, is incorrect. It should be 0.3 
PPM instead of 0.03 PPM. Also “PM25" should be PM2.5. PM2.5 should be discussed 
in paragraph two with the other pollutants. 


Air Quality Monitoring 


Page 109, second paragraph: This paragraph should be broken into two paragraphs 
because two different types of monitoring are being reported. The first two sentences 
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40 


should be replaced with information that reflects current knowledge. The existing two 
sentences describe a grab sample amount of 35 PPM CO near the West Entrance, and 
explains that the 68-hour average was exceeded in a pilot study in 1995. We believe the 
reference is to a report identified in the bibliography as “National Park Service, US. 
Department of the Interior. 1995b. Ambient Air Quality Study Results Summary--West 
Entrance Station, Yeliowstone Nationa! Park”. It is incorrect to compare these readings to 
NAAQS because they were made to determine personal exposure. Tr NPS report is still 
a draft. The draft NPS Ambient Air Quaiity Study Results Summar, report incorrectly 
quoted Montana DEQ by leaving out the word “not” in front of valid in their appendix A of 
the report when describing the quality assurance (QA) monitoring of data collection. DEQ 
performed the QA inspections of equipment and data collection, and found that most of the 
data were not valid due to leaks in and lack of calibration of the system. Use of the draft 
report without corrections having been made is not appropriate here. 


The results of the carbon monoxide monitoring done by DEQ during the winter of 1998-99 
near the West Entrance could be used. The highest 8-hour average recorded was 8.9 
PPM CO on February 13. The peak 1-hour concentration was 18.1 on the evening (5-6 
PM) February 13, 1999. The summary has been available from Montana DEQ since April 
and a copy was sent to NPS in May of this year. 


Page 109, Air Quality Monitoring, second paragraph: The last two sentences “Snowpack 


an expanded paragraph with a separate heading is needed to summarize the rest of 
ingersol's work. The paragraph also could point out that increases of most hydrocarbons 
were proportional to increased snowmobile use levels. The exceptions were MTBE and 
toluene. 


This may also be the appropriate location to summarize “Other Air Sampling Studies” to 
determine personal exposure of employees (Kado et ai. 1999), measure the impacts of 
ethanoi blend fuel using remote sensing of tailpipe emissions (Bishop, Stedman. Morris, 
1998 and 1999), and work to identify particulate and aeroso! composition (Carrol! and 
White 1999, and Peterson and Tyler, 1999). Montana DEQ will assist in drafting or 
reviewing this section at the request of NPS. 


Wildlife (page 110) 

Bison: The writer uses the words “perceived risk of transmission of brucellosis”. The Bison 
DEIS (pages 16 to 22) discusses not only the real threat of transmission, but also the 
perceptions within fivestock markets of cattle from an area which has a brucellosis- 
exposed herd. Currently APHIS only allows certain bison to roam into a smail part of 
Montana without the possibility of sanctions being imposed on the movement of domestic 
livestock. in addition, the National Academy of Sciences (NAS), Nationa! Research 
Council report explicitly defines the risk as “small but real". These issues need to be 
disclosed to the public. 
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Pages 115-116. The DEIS is incorrect on cooperating agencies for the Bison EiS. NPS, 
State of Montana and the Forest Service are co-lead agencies. APHIS is a cooperating 


agency. 


The last paragraph does not expiain to the reader why bison are removed through 
management actions. Bison are removed according the federal-state Interim Operating 
management plan due to the presence of brucellosis. 


Page 116. The second paragraph is misleading. !t expresses the untested Meagher 
population domino/groomed trails theory for range expansion rather than the actual 
population expansion from all segments of YNP bison that led to range expansions along 
all borders. The sentence referring to increased movement westward from the Hayden 
Valley as “the Firehole Valley range expansion" is misleading. The Firehole and Madison 
Valleys have since at least the early and mid 70's been included as winter range 
(Craighead et al, 1973, Aune 1981). Work by Aune (1981) identified bison winter range 
along the Firehole and Madison Rivers and described movement of bison into and out of 
the Hayden Valiey during which time the winter recreation program was in place. The 
actual range expansions observed since winter recreation programs began include 
increased movements out of the Northern area (where no snowmobile trails exist) and 
increased movement out to Cougar Meadows and West Yellowstone which began in the 
late 1970's (Aune 1981). Recent work by Bjornie and Garrott (1998) also conflict with the 
Meagher population domino/groomed trail theory indicate that at the present bison do not 
use groomed roads for major shifts in distribution. 


This DEIS section does not adequately disclose to the reader key elements about bison 
that are very relevant. in describing the environment the DEIS should reference the recent 
NAS review of Brucellosis in the Greater Yellowstone Area. Specifically the NAS report 
(Page 58) states “None of the weather variables or indexes shows a significant correlation 
with bison moving out of YNP, indeed, none is even suggestive. Only estimated bison 
population size is significantly related to the number of bison migrating out of the park”. 
Also, the NAS (Page 61) says bison population size appears to be the overwhelmingly 
significant variable controlling movement out of YNP and that bison, however, have 
shown no evidence of regulation, but only of range expansion (Page 122). The likely 
consequence of shifting the boundary of protection from YNP to surrounding public lands 
is that bison, and perhaps elk, populations will simply increase further, shifting the 
boundary of protection trom YNP to a new point-private lands-where even greater numbers 
of bison will have io be dealt with. 


The discussion by the authors does not reference some work on the impacts of winter 
programs on wildlife. The following conclusion seems relevant to a discussion of the DEIS; 
“Recreation activity was not a major factor influencing wildlife distribution and cover use. 
The principle factors determining selection of cover types and the distribution of wildlife 
were the location of food coupled with minimizing the energy demands of the environment. 
(Aune 1981)”. 
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in describing the affected environment the readers undersianding of the existing conditions 
would be enhanced by inciuding some of the follawing comments. “Bison movements 
appeared to be less restricted by snow than were eik movements. A network of weil 
established trails and ave! routes were developed as snow depth and crust conditions 
became severe. Bison frequently used nver, streams, and warm marshes as travel lanes 
also. Bison were frequently observed traveling in the packed and groomed snowmobile 
trail and habitually used the trails as part of their intricate network of trails during winter 


months". (Aune 1981). 


Threatened and Endangered Species (page 120) 

Page 123, Canada Lynx: “However, remnant populations persist..." Although on a broad 
scale this may be true, in Montana, presence of lynx has been documented in all the major 
habitat areas that one would expect lynx populations to exist in. [To apply the qualitative 
assessment broadly is to imply something that may not exist at least north of YNP in 
Montana. To date we know of no studies that have quantified the relative abundance 
question in these areas, but distribution has been weil documented at least in the areas 
north of YNP to Canada. 


Park Roadways and Motorized Trails 

Yellowstone National Park 

Page 135, sixth sentence “Grooming begins when there is adequate snow cover...” This 
practice should be maintained to help improve water quality on all groomed trails. 
Preliminary results from studies at Montana State University (Tyler, Peterson 1999) 
indicate that airborne pollution does not infiltrate to ground level, possibly because the 
botiom layers of snow dilute the airborne fallout, and some of the pollutants appear to out- 
gas as temperatures increase. This finding ts partly confirmed by Ingersoll 1999, which 
found polkutants in run-off water to be negligible. 


CHAPTER IV 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


Assumptions and Methods 
Public Health, Assumptions and Methods 
Page 161. It is incorrect to compare these readings to NAAQS. We recommend changing 
the lines to compare = ese 2vels lo OSHA or NISOH standards. The first sentence should 
be changed to reflect ".. employees and visitors might be exposed to 

” The NPS studies referenced for this statement 
lack the data and methodology to support “...emissions that violate NAAQS...” 


Page 161: The text again confuses ambient air quality and personal exposure to 
emissions. We recommend spiliuing the discussion to describe the differences in 
assumptions, methods, and findings to date. The document needs to clarify that ambient 
air quality is determined through a specific set of monitoring and data collection specified 
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as National Ambient Air Quality Standards (for monitoring and pollutant leveis). These 
standards are designed to protect the entire popuiation from infant to elderly 


The same set of EPA studies also is the basis for personal exposure pollution iimits for 
employees. The monitoring methods reflect the breathing area of the persons affected, 
an area not considered ambient even if it is outdoors. These recommended jevels are 


generally designed to protect workers. 


For air quality concerns, an unstated assumption regarding the West Entrance to 
Yellowstone National Park is that the current entrance kiosk and method of admittance to 
the Px.) will remain unchanged. This assumption needs to be challengéd because the 

location, Configuration, and operation of the station contributes significantly to poor air 
quality at the site. Research in early 1999 shows that emissions levels are highest at the 
west entrance. Emissions levels are reduced to about 25 percent of this high at Madison 
Junction and Old Faithful (where more snowmobiles were operating), and emissions are 
even tower a kilometer west of the entrance, and lowest at a West Yellowstone residential 
site about two kilometers from the west entrance (Kado et aj. 1999). 


Most of the high readings of carbon monoxide reported by NPS have been in close 
proximity to the West Entrance kiosk. A review of the NPS 1995 study data shows that the 
kiosk station slows at speeds much as a snowlence siows and traps snow. This slowing 
or stopping of air movement traps emissions around the kiosk. The situation is similar to 
what ocours at toll booths, and the entrance kiosk fit's EPA's definition of a toll booth. Toll 
booths with high concentrations of pollutants have reduced concentrations 35 to 73 percent 
by removing the roof connections between toll stations. Similarly, if the roof to the West 
Entrance kiosk were removed, air flow around the kiosks would be increased and vehicle 
emissions would be more easily dispersed. This has been discussed with Park Service 
personne! a number of times including an analysis in a letter from one of the engineers 
involved in the winter use studies in August 1997 with respect to improving the ventilation 
air for the kiosk workers. 


Two potential management changes to improve ai quality at the entrance were discussed 
at the West Yellowstone Winter Use meeting in earty 1997, but are missing here. The first 
would be to move the winter entrance station 1 to 2 miles farther into the Park where air 
flow conditions are better. The cost was estimated at less than $500,000, and industry 
representatives expressed interest in helping pay for this new entry station. If the entrance 
were permanently moved, air quality would also improve for summer employees and 
visitors. Another management technique that is being evaluated but is not discussed is the 
increased use of express lanes. The use of these lanes wouid not disrupt traffic flow, 
would decrease rider and employee exposure to emissions, and would eliminate emissions 
resulting from idling engines waiting in line. These two different management strategies 
need to be discussed in this DEIS, and considered as simple solutions to both ambient air 
quality and personal exposure concerns. 


Public Safety (page 162) 
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Assumptions and Methods for Assessing Impacts. The expectations that a proposed 
alternative or action would decrease conflicts is not completely accurate. By the 
displacement of a particular group to the surrounding public lands it has the potential of 
shifting the conflict and res~or sibility for administering those conflicts outside the Nationa! 
Park Service's jurisdiction. yy analysis is not valid for the preferred alternative. This 
analysis does not go far enough to address the issue of user conflicts and safety in the 


GYA. 


Water Resources 

Page 163, paragraph 3, “Emissions from 2-stroke engine exhaust include carbon 
monoxide, hydrocarbons; particularly polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons, methyl tertiary 
butyl ether...” The reference to methyl tertiary butyl ether should be removed because it 
was not found in the emissions of the engines tested in tho work by White, Carroll, and 
Haines (see page C-3) listed as the reference. MTBE was not found in any of the 
laboratory work, nor in any of the snow samples in Montana listed in Ingersoll 1999. This 
illustrates an need to continue to study the environmental effects from ail winter use and 
emissions. The proposed adaptive management alternatives are critical to using the best 
information possible to manage and protect the health of employees, visitors, and the 
environment. 


Caae 108, last paragraph, 4" sentence “...greater chemical disposition of (ammonium, 

*’ Please remove the reference to nitrate should be removed because the study 
oy ineasaad (4008, 1999) found that nitrates did NOT increase proportionally to the amount 
of snowmobile traffic. Another regional source was attributed to be the nitrate source. This 


is raported correctly on page 109, paragraph 3. 
Page 164, top of page paragraph: Sentence 1 and 4 are repeated. 


Air Quality 

Page 164, after sentence 2: The reader would be betier prepared to make an informed 
decision about the alternatives if the status of these regulations was discussed. A draft 
regulation is due in September 2000, and it will take some time to become final. There will 
probably be a phase-in of the regulations. in other words, EPA regulations may help the 
situation in the 2006 to 2006 time frame. 


Page 164, end of first paragraph: NPS does not consider the impacts of climate on 
emissions and emission dispersion.. The DEIS should have this described. NPS has 
sufficient data to review (through a modei) the effects of ethanol blend fue! for all vehicles 
and low emission tube oil on a worst-case scenario. Using data supplied in this DEIS for 
Alternative A, studies referenced in this DEIS, and DEQ's professional review, OEQ 
predicts that the use of ethanol blend fuels and low emission lubrication offs in 
snowmachines could reduce CO emissions of these vehicles by as much as 26 percent. 
(Table 2, Cain et al. 1999). This potentially could reduce 1-hour maximum CO levels in a 
worse-case scenario at the West Entrance to 76 to 86 percent of that estimated for 
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Alternative A. This would be a reduction of 14 to 24 percent which is better than moderate 
as described on DEIS page 161, Table 36. 


Ttis possible to reduce the CO levels further through @ combination of the exclusive use 
of ethanol fuels and low emission lubrication oils and elimination of stopping and starting 
at the park entrance. Park access would be through express lanes for both snowmobiles 
and snowcoaches with speeds limited to no slower than 15 mph. Entrance passes would 
be pre-sold in West Yellowstone. This approach would reduce estimated peak 14-hour 
ambient CO levels to 55 percent of those in Alternative A. 


Page 164, third paragraph, fourth sentence” |t should read“... Road segments from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful were found to l 
occupational health standards.” Again there is an implication thal the NAAQS were 
violated when, in fact, the methodology wa not appropriate for such a deterrunation. This 
would reflect that OSHA rather than NAAUS monitoring was conducted, and that OSHA 
levels may have been exceeded. 


impacts of implementing Alternative A -- No Action (page 176) 

Effects on Public Health, Page 177, paragraph 5, last line: The paragraph should specify 
that only NPS and West Yellowstone rental operators use both these products. Only 5 to 
6 percent ethanol blend in gasoline fuel was estimated to be used ai the West Entrance 
in the morning (Morris, Bishop, Stedman, 1999). Yet, this produced a seven percent 
reduction in CO tailpipe emissions. The amount of ethanol blend in rental snowmobiles 
and snowcoaches is reduced from 10 percent by the arnount of fuel purchased inside the 
Park because Yellowstone Park Service Stations, an NPS concession, do not carry 10 
percent ethanol blend. 


) tas. 
Because of thd ‘Shiirbnivental benefits, stronger encouragement could be given using 
ethanol blend fuel and low emission lube oils). NPS shouid work with their concessions 
to make ethanol biend availabie to visitors. 


Page 177, paragraph 6: DEQ concurs that there would be adverse air quality impacts from 
the worse-case scenario of Alternative A, No Action. DEQ's review of data collected and 
modeling of 1-hour peak emissions indicates that the CO 8-hour average standard is more 
likely to be exceeded before a 1- hour standard because the evening temperature inversion 
forms before the majority of snowmobiles leave the Park. This traps emissions from these 
machines and causes a peak concentration that is potentially higher than the morning peak 
(Cain et al. 1999). This was also evidenced in the emissions monitoring summary of 
February 13-14, 1999 (Ugrowski 1999). However, a violation of the 1-hour standard also 
is likely given the description of a peak, worst-case day in this DEIS 


Natura! Resources 
Water Resources 
Page 179, bottom paragraph, last line: Please remove methyl-tertiary-butytether from this 
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sentence because it was not found in either study by Southwest Research Institute (page 
C-3). 


Page 180, top paragraph: This paragraph combines two very different studies—one on 
tailpipe emissions by While et ai. and one on snowpack chemistry by Ingersoll et al. 
Please note that Ingersoll found MTBE levels in tens of parts per trillion and most 
standards are a thousanc ~~ 2s higher (parts per billion) in the snowpack nearest the trail 
MTBE and toluene measurements did not correlate with snowmobile use 


Page 180, paragraph 3, jast sentence: The statement is correct that “impacts from 
emissions in runoff water have not been found” and should be referenced 'o Ingersoll 


1999. 


Mitigation 
Page 181, first paragraph: Presse change the sentence to rane: iis cianoallion caay 


the persistence of emissions in the run-off water ” This is based o on two separate sets of 
findings. This supports the need for continued applied scientific studies to support an 
adaptive management approach to manage winter use in this area. 


Work by Castrol, Rotax Engine Company, and several European universities showed that 
highly biodegradable, bio-based lube oils maintain over 80 percent of their biodegradable 
characteristics after being emitted from the engine exhaust, whereas emissions generated 
from partial combustion of conventional, non-synthetic, mineral lube oils increase their 
persistence. Over 86 percent of the emissions from Castrol’s engine oil (Rotax 
biodegradable synthetic) were biodegraded within 50 days at 1 degree Celsius, compared 
fo less than 3 percent for conventional fuel and lube oil emissions. The data were 
collected on projects in England and Germany using an ISO/ANS/ method with water at 
1 degree Celsius (to acquire European environmental certification). Once aware of the 
study results, NPS initiated the use of biodegradable iube olls. The use of biodegradable, 
low-emission iubrication oils for 2-stoke engines should be required of all fleets and permit 
holders in the parks. We recommend that their use be encouraged in private vehicles. 


Second, recent results from Ingersoll (1999) found no impact on runoff water. Preliminary 
work compiled by Montana State University aiso indicates that these emissions do not 
appear to persist in the environment. We feel continued and fonger-term studies are 
important to determine the effects of emissions in the snowpack and runoff water. 
Continued applied research studies and an adaptive management approach are needed 
to protect human and natural resources. 


Air Quality 

Page 181, paragraph four, first sentence: Again there is an implication that the NAAQS 
were violated when, in fact. the methodology was not appropriate for such a determination. 
It is incorrect to compare these readings to NAAQS. We recommend changing the lines 
to compare these levels to OSHA or NISOH standards. Data from DEQ's monitoring 
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station support 2 statement that levels are approaching Montana air quality standards... 
Please see earlier comments with respect to ambient air quality and personal expogure 
levels. Traffic congestion should be eliminated as much as possible to eliminate build up 
of pollutants and reduce operator exposure. NPS shouid engage additional 

studies to determine areas of improved air flow for staging areas and entrance stops. NPS 
should elirninate stops by using express lanes, or limit stops to areas of better air flow. 


Page 181, last paragraph: “Emissions of CO and particulate...reduce visibility.” This 
statement is confusing and possibly an incorrect combination of two statements. 
Particulate, SOX and NOX emissions contribute to reduced visibility because they are 
suspended in the air. CO is a colorless, odorless gas. 


Page 182, top paragraph, “...air violations recorded there.” This statement is incorrect and 
continues to confuse the issues between ambient air quality and employee/visitor 
exposures. it is incorrect to compare these readings to NAAQS. NPS has collected data 
that may indicate persona! exposure levels were high. and levels possibly reached or 
exceeded. We recommend changing the lines to compare these levels to OSHA or NISOH 
Standards. Please see the comments for page 181, paragraph 4 related to reducing 
congestion and placing staging areas where there is air flow. 


Effects on Wildlife 


Threatened and Endangered Species 
Page 187, “Lynx abundance in YNP is very low’. This is a misieading statement. Although 
there is enough evidence to clearly document tynx presence in YNP, there have been no 


Studies to date that have been designed to provide a measure of relative abundance. . 


However, because Yellowstone is near the southern limits of its distribution, lynx 
populations would be expected to be low even under the best of circumstances compared 
to those populations further north and certainly those found in Canada. 


Effects on Natural Quiet 


Conclusion 

Page 193, first bullet: This sentence appears to state snowcoaches have a larger impact 
on sound than do snowmobiles. This contradicts statements on the previous and other 
pages that show snowmobiles have a larger impact. Should snowmobiles be 2 miles and 
snowcoaches be 1 mile?. See pages 215 and 235 for a corrected statement. 


IMPACTS OF IMPLEMENTING ALTERNATIVE B 

Effects on the Socioeconomic Environment 

GYA Regional Economy 

Pg. 198, paragraphs 3-5: Rating the impact of this alternative and the other park 

management alternatives on the 17-counly, 3-state economy is irrelevant in the context of 

the stated Rationale for the Preferred Alternative outlined on pages 36-39. Effects on local 
§ §sied among the criteria used to assess the alternatives, but impact on the 

regional economy is not. The focus and emphasis for assessing Alternative B's effect 
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should be on the major negative impact it has on the West Yellowstone community, in 
particular, and the other Montana gateway communities, in generai. This impact is correctly 
recognized by the DEIS authors in paragraph 4. 


Paragraph 5 suggests that “new users” who have to dale been unresponsive to 
Yellowstone Park's winter use opportunities may be attracted by the new access services 
offered under this Alternative and that would lessen the economic pain caused gateway 
communities. NPS cannot provide any information on the number of “new users” who 
would actually act on this opportunity. There is a very good chance that the economic blow 
hitting the gateway communities would remain severe. 


In addition, we reiterate our earlier point (Recreation Sector and Park Visitors comments) 
about the interconnected nature of a healthy winter visitor economy to the West 
Yellowstone community's ability to serve the Park's more numerous warm season visitors. 
Alternative B's major negative impact on West Yellowstone’s economy jeopardizes the 
community’ $ ability to assist Park managers in the pursuit of providing year long visitor 
enjoyment, access, and protecting visitor health and safety. 


We appreciate the winter visitor survey information and the economic impact analysis that 
is provided in the Socioeconomic Environment section for Alternative B. This is important 
information for the public to have as it reviews and comments on the winter use plan 
alternatives. 


As we look at this material, the extreme lack of support among current winter users for 
plowing the road between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful, the major negative economic 
impacts imposed on West Yellowstone, and the inability of NPS planners to document 
whether this new service provides an opportunity that a currently unserved public would 
actually use magnifies our wonderment over why this proposal is part of a preferred 
alternative. 


Also, within Chapter |, the OEIS discusses “differences between desired con “tions and 
existing conditions”. How do the comments on Desired Conditions (pages 3 & 4) correlate 
to the lack of support for the preferred alternative and the statement that there is a 
“consistent picture of very low support among current winter visitors to the GYA for the 
management change contained in altemative B” (page 200)? 


Part of the rationale for the plowed road proposal in Altemative 6 is to provide more access 
opportunity for low income visitors. On pg. 199, the ability of the Park Service to actually 
change the mix of lower, middie and higher income visitors to the park fs questioned 6) the 
DEIS authors. in addition to the e question of NPS influence over this area, the authors 
state that “the income distribution of summer and winter visitors to YNP is quite similar.” 
This leads us to ask: Is there a real problem the National Park Service is trying to address 
here? And is it a problem the Park Service has effective tools to address. The DEIS 
answers “no* to this last question with an additional statement on pg. 199: “The share of 
the (otat visitor costs that can be affected by park policy is relatively low.” It is our view that 
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weather related considerations and the cost of traveling to the Greater Yellowstone Area 
in the winter time are more of a deterrent to low income visitors than lack of automobile or 
shuttle bus access to the park itself. The Park Service and cooperating agencies have no 
control over Yellowstone's geographic location or the weather. We continue to question 
how the road plowing portion of Alternative B provides a positive resolution to the major 
issues the park's winter use pian is supposed to address. 


Minority and Low Income Population 

Page 199. Our comment about Alternative B's attempt to “provide affordable access” for 
minority and low income population is summed up by the DEIS writers themseives (Pg. 
199, paragraph 5): “Summer visitors do not face the high costs of snowmobile rental. 
snowcoach use, yet the income distribution of summer and winter visitors to YNP is quite 
similar.” We continue to ask what problem NPS is trying to solve ? 


in the same paragraph, the DE)S writers state: “The share of the total visitor costs tharcan 
be affected by park poticy is relatively low.” This point is amplified when talking about winter 
visitation. Winter travel is more expensive than summer travel because of vehicle and 
clothing requirements, the necessity of indoor lodging versus camping, recreational 
equipment needs, food requirements and other considerations. it is our view that weather 
related considerations and the cost of traveling to and staying in the Greater Yellowstone 
Area in the winter time are more of a deterrent to low income visitors than lack of 
automobile or shuttle bus access to the park itself. NPS and cooperating agencies have 
no control over Yellowstone's geographic location or the weather. We continue to question 
how the road plowing and shuttle service portion of Alternative B are responsive and 
provide a positive resolution to this issue. 


Conclusion (Pg. 201) 

We reiterate the view stated above that the major negative economic impact on West 
Yellowstone and other gateway communities caused by Alternative B is the relevant 
evaluation criteria, not the multi-county/state assessment. As we look at this material in 
context with the extreme lack of support among current winter users for plowing the road 
between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful, and the inability of NPS planners to document 
whether this new service provides an opportunity to an interested yet unserved public that 
could actually act on it, we continue to question the responsiveness of this altemative to 
the issues at hand and its balance in addressing them. 


We would suggest that Yellowstone's current visitor access and recreation services have 
and are responding to a natural winter visitor market for the Park. Winter recreationists are 
interested in outdoor activity, unique access opportunities and exploration, not shuttling 
along a snow berm corridor. Alternative B's road plowing pian is a major violation of the 
stated visitor enjoyment and access evaluation criteria as well as the economic well being 
of the gateway communities, most notably West Yellowstone. |t makes much more sense 
to add shuttle access in some form and locale without removing the high demand modes 
of access. Essentially, Alternative B removes the most popular access form and replaces 
it with a service that is the least popular and with lowest demand (Draft Report, Winter 
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1998-99 Visitor Survey, Pgs 22-24, 25, 29, 37). This is hardly responsive to the stated 
alternative evaluation cnteria. There must be other more balanced mechanisms for 
addressing the environmental issues with the access, enjoyment, health and safety issues. 


Effects on Public Health: 

Page 202, paragraph 1, first sentence: The word “snowmobile” should be changed to 
“gver- icle" emissions because ali vehicie emissions will be effected CEQ 
estimates that CO vehicie emissions would be reduced by about 15 percent of those in 
Alternative A. The effect of this reduction would be seen in DEQ's evaluation of the 
estimated worse-case 1-hour CO levels for the West Ertrance. For this evaluation, DEQ 
used information on Alternative B using data from paragraph 2 and pages 217 and 218. 
The CO level would be about 16 to 22 percent of the CO level in Alternative A for the West 
Entrance of the Park (Table 1, Cain et ai. 1999). It is not the lowest level derived from 
modeling the alternatives—that would result from either Alternative F, closing the roads. 
or an alternative based on the exciusive use of electric snowmobiles mentioned on page 
208 (alternative fuels), either of which would produce negligible emissions at the West 
Entrance. 


Effects on Public Safety (page 203) 


Analysis 
No mention is made for the public safety outside the parks within the GYA. Reference is 
made on pg. 197 that alternative 8 has the potential to impact visitation levels to the GYA. 


Vehicie/wildiife coriflicts can be anticipated in addition to increased vehicie conflicts on the 
plowed road between West Yellowstone and Ojid Faithful. in Chapter ili, Affected 
Environment, pg. 00, it is stated that wheeled vehicle vs animal accidents are the most 
common type in Yellowstone (35%) with vehicle vs vehicle being second (32%). 
Recognition that these conflicts will exist on this section of roadway may necessitate an 
adjustment of the stated conciusion. 


Natural Resources -- Yellowstone National Park 


Geothermal 

We question the analysis statement that visitation to the geothermal basins along the 
Madison to Oki Faithful road segments may increase due lo the longer visitor season. 
In this document the Park Service has only identified a decrease in expected visitation 
among current winter users and has been unable to estimate any additional new winter 
users that might increase park visitation from current levels. Additionally, the 
information provided about the proposed shuttle service between West Yellowstone 
and Old Faithful mentioned no opportunities for stopping and viewing along the route. 
With the limited parking spaces for visitors at Old Faithful and the proposed reservation 
system it would not appear that auto traffic would generate this additional visitation. 


Wildlife 
Pg. 208: We are very concemed about the tunnel effect created by plowing roads in high 
snowfall areas. Our experts’ experience in the Park has led them to believe that bison do 
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use roads and snowmobile trails to trave! at times. Groomed snowmobile trails provide a 
packed surface for them to walk on. Even with grooming there is a berm created along side 
the roads that bison often cannot cross. As such, they often get trapped along the groomed 
trails. 


During the spring as the Park begins to piow the roads one of the most obvious effects is 
the tunnei that is created by the clearing of snow from the road bed. The berm created by 
plowing is two-to-three times the size of that created by grooming and could reach six to 
eight feet in height. This creates an impenetrabie wall through which no wildlife can pass. 
This tunnel effect is observable in each post snowmobile period. During this period the use 
of the roads by bison increases and the impact is that bison more readily move longer 
distances and could exit the Park more easily than on groomed snowmobile trails. 


We believe the tunnel effect created by winter plowing wouid encourage bison movement 
out of the Park complicating bison management in the area of West Yellowstone and 
Horse Butte. At the very least, some mitigation provisions for the plowing option should be 
included such as clearing exit tanes at key trail break off points for bison and elk. Or, 
modgimying snow removai methods to eliminate a build up of snow along side the road 


system. 


The major out migration of bison from the Old Faithful area toward West Yellowstone 
coincides with the spring closure to snowmobiles and the initiation of snow piowing. As 
such, the preferred alternative could result in earty and substantial migrations out of the 
Park toward West Yellowstone. At a minimum. this concer should be nated and this issue 
should be evaluated in the EIS 


The discussion about ungulates espouses a particular theorem by Mary Meagher but does 
not disclose the data analysis in the NAS report indicating that population size not winter 
weather was the factor most critical to range expansion. Both papers by Meagher 1S93 
and Meagher et al 1994 are discussion papers and do not provide quantitative evidence 
to support conclusions. 


In the sarne page there is a speculative comment that groomed snowmobile trails may 
have changed the energetics of bison ecology. This, again, is theory and data does not 
exisi to confirm this. The comment shoutd be frarned as an opinion not measured scientific 
evidence. The only examination of bison population data does not indicate a change in 
reproduction or recruitment to the bison population following the introduction of the winter 
recreation program (NAS report 1999). 


if the DEIS discusses the energetic value of walking on groomed roads it must also frame 
the discussion in light of energetic costs of being displaced from roadside areas. The 
authors repeatedly cite the studies thai report energetic stress from winter recreation (Aune 
1961, Cassier 1992, Tyers 1999, Picton 1999, Halfpenny et al 1999). In terms of 
energetics, most of the gains from walking down groomed trails might be offset by 
occasionally being chased or displaced from habitat by skiers or over snow vehicles. The 
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DEIS should disclose to the public these elemenis in terms of the total energy budget for 
wildlife living within the affected environment. 


The March-April period ts the time of year critical to most species of wildlife within a winter 
environments such as YNP (Aune 1981, Craighead 1973, Richen and Lavigne 1978). 
Recreation activity during this time probably has the greatest mpact. (Aune 1981) Recent 
work by Bjomie and Garrot (1998) and Aune (unpublished data) show that bison increase 
movements and activity levels during this period. It is intuitive that increased access to the 
road network caused by plowing during this period is likely to enharice this movement as 
bison search for spring forage that becomes available. 


The section also indicates bison on the Northern end of YNP travei on unmaintained trails. 
game trails, and over open terrain to and though public ands throughout the park. 
included in this list should be the several documentec: movements we have established in 
our radio work when bison traveled the highway from Tower over Blacktail and down to 
Mammoth. This travel route is Clearly identified in data from 2 bison wearing GPS collars 
and we have observed or foliowed bison on this road severai times. Cite (Aune et ai, 
Unpublished data and Aune et al 1997 ). The DEIS does not have the Aune et al, 1997 


citation in the literature cited. 


The authors make careful note that bison do not move out of the Park via the road from 
Seven mile bridge to West. Recent tracking data and observations by many biologists 
indicate that the road from Madison Junction to Seven mile bridge is the main travel route 
for bison moving in to the Cougar Meadows and Lower Madison below Seven-mile Bridge. 
This route is down through a narrow canyon and funnels bison toward the areas which lead 
ultimately to West Yellowstone. This should be disclosed in the document so the readers 
know that some critical groomed road segments are essential to movement out of the Park. 
Additionally there is a critical section of groomed road along the Firehole to Madison 
Junction which is used most of the time for bison moving to the Madison. These road 
segments are almost aiways used bythe bison that move to and from these wintering 
areas. 


In the section, “non-motorized uses on groomed and ungroomed routes”, the authors 
dismiss the effect of this use because peoples travel! routes are shorter and ungulates do 
not need to move far to avoid the use. Yet the evidence in several scientific studies shows 
that the escape distance and behavior reactions of wildlife from skier and snowshoe 
approaches are in fact greater. The impact of an activity is related to the physiological 
effect and energetic costs of reacting to the impact not by the distance traveled by winter 
recreationists. The rationale used here is not valid. Smalier numbers of encounters with 
people on foot can have greater impact than a larger number of encounters with minimal 
behavioral reaction. 


Ciean Air 
~~ - 221, paragraph 6, Clean Air, sentence 3: Please change the word “snowmobiles” 


to over-snow vehicles to represent that all vehicles will have improved emissions. 
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Socioeconomic 
We would offer the same comments as presented for this section Alternative B with 
regard to the plowing of the road between Wes! Yellowstone and Old Faithful 


Effects on Public Health, page 225 

Page 225, first paragraph: Alternative C \s better for air quality than Alternative B. It is not 
the same as indicated in this paragranh DEQ estimates thal Atternative C would reduce 
CO emissions from vehicies by about 12 percent. DEQ's analysis anc professional review 
of the |-hour peak CO level for a worse case scenano al the West Entrance under 
Alternative C is about 16 to 20 percent of the CO levels estimated in Alternative A 


of the stated conclusion. 
Wetlands and Aquatic Resources 

Page 229, second paragraph, sentence two: This sentence does ot appear to reflect that 
Altemative C requires ethanol blend low ems von lube olls. Under Alternative C 


Yellowstone currently have some amount of ethanol biend fuel. The sentence should 
either be removed or changed to identify that these fuels and lube olis are used. 


Page 229, second paragraph, sentence four; Please see comments from page 180 
identifying that emissions have negiigibie impacts on runoff, streams, anc lakes. 


Air Quality 

Page 230, second paragraph, last sentence. This sentence does not appear to reflect that 
Alternative © requires ethanol blenc and low amission sbe oils. Under Alternative C 
(Table S-1, S-2), a snowmobile not using these producis (producing lower emissions) 
would be turned away from the park. Further, most snowmobiles entering from West 
Yellowstone currently have some amount of ethanol blend fuel. The sentence shouid 
either be removed or changed to identify that these fuels and lube oils are used. 


Effects on Public Health 

Air Quality 

Page 230, paragraph 3, sentence 5: The effects of “emissions only slightly reduce ...” does 
not coincide with the effects of emissions resinctions provided in Alternative D. OEQ found 
that the emission requirements listed in Alternative D would lower CO emissions from 
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velicies by 40 to 44 percent of those in Alternative A. DEQ estimates thal hese emissions 
would reduce the |-hour peak CO level for he West Entrance to abou! 49 percent of the 
CO teve! in Alternative A We would anticipate that NPS would have some method to 
monitor veticle emissions entering (he park to have high polluting vehicles turned back to 
be repawed 


Page 231, paragraph 2, third sentence Whai is meant by *.. improve protection 
designation of Class 1 Area?” These areas are all designated by statute as Class | areas, 
and cannot be removed from the list except by Congress. 


impacts of Implementing Alternative D 


Alc Quality 

Page 249, paragraph four, last sentence: This sentence needy to be changed. This 
sentence does not reflect that Alternative D requires machines with lower emission levels. 
Under Alternative D (Table S-1, S-2), a snowmobile without these emission levels would 
be turned away from the park. This is at least a moderate impact as described in the DEIS 
page 161, Table 36, not a minor impact. Please see the our comment on page 230, and 
also paragraph five, on page 258, Clean Air for a correct assessment of the impacts. 


impacts of implementing Alternative £ 
Air Quality 

261, first paragraph, and Page 263, paragraph 5, Air quality: Professional judgement 
of staff is that air quality at the West Entrance under Alternative E woud likely exceed 
a state or national standard for CO without some modifications. 


DEQ also evaluated a modified Altlemnative E that would require the use of ethanol blend 
for all vehicles and low emission lubrication oil for all 2-stroke engines entering the Park. 
This would reduce CO emissions by about 26 percent compared to CO emissions in 
Aliemative A (Table 2, Cain et al. 1999). 


A further refinement of Alternative E wouid be to limit the dally (or hourty) number of 2- 
stoke engines entering to a 7-year average, and allow entrance to the park during peak 
hours only by express lane with a minimum speed of 15 mph not to exceed 25 mph. This 
would reduce CO emissions by 46 percent of those in Altemative A. DEQ estimates that 
these emission reductions would reduce CO 1-hour maximum levels in a worse case 
scenario ai the West Entrance to about 55 percent of the level in Attemative A—a level that 
appears to avoid violating the 1-hour standards (Table 1, Altemative E-2, Cain et al. 1999). 
These refinements should be incorporated into the Altemative E prior to any adaptive 
management recommendations proy,osed in Alternative E. 


Conclusion 

Page 263, last line, *...if monitoring indicates..." What type of monitoring does NPS intend 
to conduct? No where does this document state thai NPS will set up NAAQS monitoring 
sites to determine ambient air quality impacts. NPS should monitor for both ambient alr 
quality (NAAQS) and possible OSHA levels to determine impacts of the alternatives on 
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employees, visitors and natural resources. 


impacts of Implementing Aitarmative F 

Effects on Public Health 

Page 275, Paragraph 2, sentence 4, *...snowmobile industry....”: This section should 
include what the Park Service can do to reduce employee exposure and improve public 
health without, or in addition to, changes in engine, fuel, and lube technologies For 
example, NPS can relocate an area where snowmobiles reform the groups to areas 
where air flow is know to be better than the present (Alternative A) situation. Picase see 
our comments on page 161, moving the kiosk. “Cleaner technology” will nol, in itself, 
always reduce adverse impacts to air quaiity. Eliminating traffic congestion such as 
exclusive use of express lanes would significantly reduce emissions at the West Entrance. 
Further, Kado's study shows that air flow at Old Faithful and Madison Junctions is better 
than at the West Entrance even though more snowmobiles were at these locations. 


Air Quality 

Page 278, paragraph two, first sentence. Closing the road from West Yellowstone to Old 
Faithfui is not the only alternative to eliminate the emissions from these (snowmobile) 
vehicles. The exclusive use of electric snowmobiles that could be developed in the time 
frame covered in this DEIS would have an air qu’ ‘ity impact similar that under to Alternate 
F, closing the road. It also would improve air quality and noise throughout the Park. 
Expected advances in technology need to be more fully considered. 


Page 276, third full paragraph, last sentence *...would protect YNP's designation as a 
Class 1 clean air area....” YNP has been designated a Class | air quality area by statue, 


Page 291, first paragraph: The use of mass-ansit snowcoaches in Alternative G using the 
newer emission control systems like the van-conversion snowcosches would greatly 
reduce CO from vehicle emissions to about 2 to 4 percent of CO emissions under 
Alternative A. Based on DEQ's modeling analyses, 1-hour peak CO levels for a worse 


Alternative B 
Page 299, Specific Impacts on the GNF The last sentence states that. “Over time, this 
alternative could decrease the use on the Hebgen Lake District if . causes fewer people 
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to come to the area” The following sentence should be added: * Conversely implementing 
this alternative would likely increase the use of areas in this disirict quickly resulting in 
significant actions regarding area Closures and resinctions on winter recreation in the 
Hebgen Lake Basin, Cabir/Taylor Fork and Buffalo Horn/Porcupine areas of the Gallatin 


Nationa! Forest.” 


Specific Impacts on the Beaverhead-Deerlodge NF: What should be added to the last 
sentence in this section is: “Conversely implementing this alternative would likely increase 
the use of areas in this district too quickly resulting in significant actions regarding area 
closures and restrictions on winter recreation.” 


Alternative C 
Same comments as above. 


Alternative E (Page 301) 
Add the foliowing new subsection as follows: “Specific impacts on the Gallatin and 


greatest affect on forest lands in the general area closest to the Park entrance proposed 
for closure. For example, if it was the West entrance, the forest lands needing in-depth 
impact analysis would be the Hebgen Lake Basin lo Porcupine area. The forest lands and 
the effect the closure might have on the natural resources on those lands is directly 
relevant to YNP. The lands on these forests are occupied by large numbers of widife 
shared both by Montana and YNP. These wildlife seasonally use both areas and include 
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Effects on States 

Pg. 310: There was no mention or discussion of efiects on State land (of any kind) in 
Montana. With that we offer the following: “Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks owns important wildlife habitat in the heart of the Gallatin Canyon. These lands tie 
in a checkerboard arrangement with the Gallatin National Forest. Any o: the alternatives 
that propose closing access to the park from West Yellowstone could lead to impacts on 
important and sensitive wildlife winter ranges in the Gallatin Canyon. These lands provide 
important winter habitat for elk, moose and bison. These lands are primarily situated trom 
the Gallatin Canyon park entrance north to the Porcupine drainage and also includes land 
in the Taylor Fork. Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Park's effectiveness in 
managing winter recreation is directly influenced by Gallatin National Forest management 
due to the checkerboard pattern. Effects and concerns addressed above in ail the 
alternatives are directly relevant to these properties. 


Pg. 315, Second Paragraph of Section: Although eotione may be specific to the three 
parks, effects go far beyond the park boundaries in Montana, those potential effects on 
wildlife can be assumed to follow the migrating ungulates leaving the park to winter in 
Montana. in short, the activities may be local but their effects are felt beyond the 


immediate area. 


Pg. 315, Third Paragraph of section: in order for the adaptive part of Alternative E to be 
correctly applied, the monitoring would need to take place in a much larger area outside 
the park as well, This will require resources. Because YNP is not a contained ecosystem, 
we share with the Park important wildlife resources. It ls wrong not to consider the true 
effects of implementing alternatives without considering, in-depth, the full range of impacts 
to these resources in Montana. To not do this from a wildlife perspective would contradict 
the concepts of coordinated/ecosystem management. 


Assumptions and Methodology 

Pg. 318 - 319: To state that the alternatives “do not vary greatly in terns of general 
cumulative impacts’ is incorrect. Alternatives that close the snowmobile access at West 
Yellowstone could increase use outside the park. This increased use could result in 
biological and social consequences to sensitive areas in the Gallatin and Madison areas. 
These impacts to could be greater than the impacts the NPS has identified for within the 
interior of the park. 
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Areas of Concern 

Potential Sources of Impact 

Additional impacts of Proposed Actions 

Page 323, paragraph 2, sentence four: *...EPA proposed regulations...” This section 
should also identify that existing regulations may impact aliernatives in this DEIS. For 
example, if ambient air quality levels exceeded standards at the We: Entrance, plans to 
correct the situation will be developed and implemented. 


Cumuitative impacts by Resource (Page 319) 
Wildlife (Page 323) 
Pg. 323 - 324: This has redefined the concept of cumulative impact analysis relating to 


problems will be exacerbated over a very short period of time. This displacement to the 


Pg. 324, “Potential Sources of Impacts’: We offer the foliowing clarification to the 
discussion of the Quake Lake bighorn sheep die-off: 


The wildlife biologist responsible for this sheep population indicates that this population of 
sheep was increasing as a result of good lamb recruitment. The primary cause of the die- 
Off is directly attributable to the winter of 96-97 (it was extremely harsh in terms of snow 
depth, temperature and length on the range these sheep occupied) and an associated 
pneumonia winter kill. Because of the relatively sudden and very quick die-off, we do not 
attribute ail the other things listed in this paragraph as contributing significantly to the die- 
off. This was not a siow decline that could be indicative of an accumuiation of all the 
“noise” that was mentioned in this paragraph. It was sudden and nearly complete. These 
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kinds of die-offs have occurred throughout the northern Rocky Mountain Region. {n fact, 
similar die-offs ( 4 to be exact) occurred during the 1990's in Southwestern Montana and 
Idaho. These die-offs occurred in areas where very littie if any development was occurring. 
Predation, nnn eae aD SERRE ERD OCD CEASED Ce ON IRD S 


these sudden and catastrophic die-offs 


Pg. 324, Additional impact of the Proposed Actions: Ungulates leave the park because 
there is high quality winter range available at lower elevations north of the park in Montana. 
in the Gallatin and Madison, when elk leave the park to winter in Montana, they do not 
return until the spring. Winter ranges in the Gallatin and Madison can in no way be 
replaced by those in the park if these populations are going to survive and remain viable 
over time. 'n short, it is not the presence of other sources of impact within the park that is 
critical to herd survival, it is mitigation and management of those impacts on the winter 
ranges outside the park that will determine the critical element to herd survival. This is 
completely relevant to the Gallatin and Madison winter ranges. As an example, 
approximately 75% of the winter range for the Gallatin elk herd that leaves YNP to winter 
in the Gallatin Canyon lies outside YNP. 


The Firehole population is an exception, but accounts for a small fraction of elk that live, 
reproduce, migrate and die and which depend on the northwest portion of the Park for 
spring, summer and fall ranges. Most of the elk leave, because of winter conditions in 


YNP, to winter in Montana. 


Although the last two sentences in the paragraph are accurate, this section does not go 
the additional needed step in acknowledging the effects of displaced recreation resulting 
from some of the alternatives on the important winter ranges in the Gallatin and Madison 
that winter several thousand elk. 


It is not a full and complete discussion of curnulative impact |f it is limited to just the area 
within the park boundaries. 


Threatened and Endangered Species (Page 325) 
Pg. 325 -326: An area of inadequacy exists in the discussion of wolves, baid eagles and 
Canada lynx. The Gallatin and Madison ranges are occupied lynx habitat. Again, 


the Gallatin and Madison again were not fully analyzed. Since a large number of elk exit 
the northwest corner of the park to winter in Montana, wolves associated with the park 
follow. Again, they 9nd up in the same places north of the park that are creating concerns 
over potentially significant increases in winter recreation, resulting from some of the 
alternatives. In short, a failure to fully analyze/discuss the cumulative impacts that may 
occur for these species that utilize areas in and outside the park. 
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it iS Not a full and complete discussion of cumulative impact if it is limited to just the area 
within the park boundaries. 


Species of Special Concem (Page 326) 
Areas of concern (page 326): It is not a full and complete discussion of cumulative impact 
if it ts limited to just the area within the park boundaries. 


Additional impacts of the Proposed Actions (page 326). How can the last sentence in this 
section state that, “All alternatives would have minor or negiligibie impacts’, If the area 
analyzed has been restricted to artificial boundaries that do not confine wildlife species? 


APPENDICES 


Volume ti, Appendix H, Air Quality Studies: 

H-2, Table 1, last row, column 3: The statements imply that DEQ's monitoring is more 
extensive than is the case. Please correct it to reflect that DEQ monitors PM-10 at one site 
in West Yellowstone (not in the Park) and CO at the West Entrance. 


Page H2, Paragraph 1, first sentence: Please correct the statements because there 
have been no violations of national or state ambient ai quality standards. \t is incorrect 
to compare these readings to NAAQS. We recommend changing the lines to compare 
these levels to OSHA or NISOH standards. 


Please refer to our comments for DEIS pages 93, 94, 95, 109, 161, 164,181,182, and 323. 
The manner that this paragraph is compiled implies that violations were recorded by a 
SLAMS site, which is not true. 


Page H-2 and H-3 We recommend that the abstract and major findings be from these 
studies be included for those reports that are final, and a status summary given for those 
that are not final. 


Page H-3, first bullet, second sentence: “Ingersoi” is misspelled (ingarsoll), 


Page H-7, top partial paragraph, last sentence: ‘exceeding national air quality standards* 
There are no data collected according to the standard reference method (in Snook’s study) 
to show visitors were exposed to carbon monoxide levels “exceeding national ambient air 
quality standards.” The method Snook used to develop this date was not taken according 
to Reference Mathod 40 CFR sec 50.11 Appendix C or equivalent method. No violations 
of ambient air quality standards have been recorded or presented to date. High levels of 
carbon monoxide have been reported that may approach federal standards for workers. 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
WINTER USE PLAN - DRAFT EIS 


Montana's Proposed Preferred Alternative 


This alternative is based on adaptive management for emissions and wildlife. The 
alternative aiso includes the creation of an advisory committee to make recommendations 
to the Park Service with regards io the research, monitoring and other activities to make 
adaptive management successful and to make recommendations and create partnerships 
between local communities and NPS. 


This alternative emphasizes the protection of wiidlife and other natural resources while 
allowing p-~* visitors access to a range of winter recreation experiences. It uses an 
Sa HINES GERD SE Ease Se Mn S Soe and eaten ateen and 
monitoring to be incorporated. Using criteria stated within Executive Order 11644 (as 
amended) and its implementing regulation (36 CFR 2.18), monitoring results demonstrating 
disturbance to wildlife or damage to park resources would be cause to implement actions 
for mitigating these conditions (e.g. closure to snowmobile use). The alternative cails for 
the institution of an advisory committee to make recommendations about adaptive 
management studies, standards for addressing mobile emission and sound issues, as well 


Actions Common to All Three Park Units 


This elternative would be a commitment to the development of acceptable 
measures for mitigating impacts, consistent with criteria in 36 CFR 2.18. 


This alternative encourages partnerships and public participation to address natural 
resource management issues, mobile emission and sound issues, and greater 
communications with local communities, by establishing an advisory committee 
(established by the Secretary of the interior under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act.) The advisory committee would be divided in two subcommittees with specific 
functions. One subcommittee will serve as a technical advisory committee to the 
NPS regarding the on-going research and monitoring necessary for adaptive 
management. It is appropriate for state agencies who manage wildlife outside the 
Parks and air quality specialists who are required to enforce Clean Air standards to 
partner with the Park Service and other federal agencies in this adaptive 
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management approach. The second subcommittee would be composed of 
representatives of the local private sector to enhance parinerships between the 
local communities and NPS and provide for better means to communicate with the 


visiting public. 


TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE: The subcommittee would provide 
recommendations on environmental studies needed under the 


end state park or tah ond game ogencies who's Tepresertatves 


appointed by the Secretary. |n addition, the subcommittee would 
include two representatives of the National Park Service, one 
representative of the EPA nominated by the Region 8 Administrator 
and one represeniative of the US Fish and Wildiile Service. 


Require the sale of only Bio-Base Fuels (10% ethanol biend fuel and synthetic low- 
emission oil) within the Parks beginning with the 2001-02 winter season. Alll 
commercial snowmobile operators in West Yellowstone, Jackson and at the other 
entrances would also be required to use Bic-Base Fuels for all snowmobiles they 
send into the Parks. 


Establish an interim visitor carrying capacity to address overcrowding concerns, trail 
maintenance issues, and air quality concerns based upon past use pattems and air 
quality monitoring. Use adaptive planning to address long-ierm carrying capacity 
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for visitors and wildlife. 


° Adaptive management for air quality and wildlife management would be done 
through review of data collected, determination of new study needs, and set the 


needs and priorities would be identified by the Technical Subcommittee. The 
NEED See Sanne GaObo anpaED eit Gannains wanes Meapendate fer 
securing the necessary funding to conduct appropriate research 


Establish a night-time closure to entry into YNP, GTP, and the Parkway from 10 
PM to 6 AM to promote public safety, improve trail maintenance and protect wildlife. 


‘ implement aggressive information programs in cooperation with state snowmobile 
associations and other winter recreation safety programs to encourage appropriate 
winter recreation behavior and etiquette. This process will be done in conjunction 
with the local subcommittee of the advisory committee. 


. To increase interpretive opportunities related to the unique aspects of the parks, the 
Parkway, and the winter environment, provide interpretive programs at designated 
areas and warming huts in both parks, and in snowcoaeches serving the north and 
west sides of YNP. Provide interpretive ski tours and programs near Tower and 
Canyon in YNP and near Moose, Colter Bay, and Flagg Ranch in GTNP and the 


: Implement an informational program on snow and trail conditions, points of interest, 
and available recreational opportunities to make visitors aware of al! types of winter 
recreation opportunities possibly in part through partnerships that establish NPS- 
visitor contact opportunities in gateway communities. 


° NPS would support an educational video for use in gateway communities and at all 
area rental shops to inform rental snowmobile operators regarding snowmobile 
safety, operational laws and etiquette, and park resourc3 management. 


OSSD a GaSe Cee Ga 
45 mph. 


‘ Also, NPS would disperse use throughout the Parks by better utilizing existing visitor 
facilities for over-night lodging, food services and warming huts to reduce impacts 
on natural resources and to assure a quality visitor experience. Provide additional 
portable warming huts at areas where facilities do not presently exist. 
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Actions for Yellowstone National Park 


Continue scientific studies and monitoring related tu park resources and winter 
visitor use. NPS will consult with the technical advisory committee on studies and 
monitoring, and the priorit! zation of these activities. 'f these scientific siudies and 
subsequent raviews substantiate that human presence or activities have a 
detrimental effect on ark resources that could not otherwise be mitigated, the 
closure of selected «. -” of the park to visitor use, inciuding sections of roads. 
could result, any federa: action taken will be done in accordance with NEPA, 
including a public comment period, and be tiered off this document. Prior to any 
closure of roads, a 1-year notice would be required before any closure is 
implemented. 


Prohibit piowed road access anywhere in YNP curing the winter season, with the 
exception of continued automooile access to northern attractions in the Gardiner, 
Mammoth, Tower-Roosevelt and Cooke City areas. 


Provide expanded non-motorized opportunities/trails away from main motorized 
routes by providing regular skier shuttles from Old Faithful and West Yellowstone 


to non-motorized areas away from these sites. 


Restrict non-motorized uses in wildlife winter range to travel on designated trails 
only. 


Where possible, use separate areas for different winter uses as part of adaptive 
Management. 


Address congestion and visual concems regarding snowmobile parking at Old 
Faithful by relocating snowmobile parking away from the Visitor Center area tc the 
Old Faithful Lodge area. Reserve parking in the immediate Visitor Center area for 
only snowcoaches and ADA access for snowmobilers. 


Require all west gate entrance passes to be pre-purchased at local outlets or at the 
Public Lands Information Center in West Yellowstone for entrance into the Park 
during peak moming hours. Promote the sale of these pre-paid passes at all other 
entrance times from the West entrance and at all other entrances. These activities 
will be undertaken with consultation of the local subcommittee. 


Keep the length of the winter use season as the period from mid-December to mid- 
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Cyra J. Cain and John Coefield 

Monitoring and Data Management Bureau 
Planning, Prevention and Assistance Division 
Montana Department of Environmental! Quality 


PRELIMINARY AIR DISPERSION MODELING ANALYSIS OF 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK WEST ENTRANCE 
WINTERTIME CARBON MONOXIDE EMISSIONS 


INTROOUCTION 


The Montana Department of Environmental Quality (DEQ) 
SS eee nas 


one Sis Gah, GEnaD & Cane Ub Giemtieh to em and 
explore the science of air and water quality as they relate to each of the 
proposed seven alternatives. Each alternative in the DEIS provided a 
different scenario and impacts on air and water quality, from Alternative A, 
No Action, to Alternative F, Close the roads from Mammoth and West 
Yellowstone, leaving only the roads from Flagg Ranch and Cody open. 


The DEIS said that the final Environmental Impact Statement (E/S) 
might use modeling to evaluate the alternatives. Among other analyses, 
DEQ conducted preliminary air dispersion modeling of the possible impacts 
to air quality from the activities described in the DEIS alternatives. This 
analysis was performed to assist in the decision making process but does 
not necessarily represent actual events. The model predicted Carbon 
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Monoxide({CO) concentrations that are thought to have a +/- 30% to 40% 
confidence level due to limited existing meteoroiogical and CO emissions 
data. Monitoring data from this past year at the west entrance indicated the 
average carbon monoxide leveis over an 8-hour period may exceed the 9 0 
parts per niillion (ppm) National Ambient Air Quality Standard (NAAQS) 
before the 1-hour 230 ppm Montana standarc would be exceeded. 
However, more data collection is necessary before a final determination 
can be made. For completeness purposes, this 1-hour standard was 
examined in the final analysis. 


A modeling analysis was performed by the Monitoring and Data 
Management Bureau, DEQ, to estimate the CO concentrations from vehicle 
emissions near the roadways at the west entrance of Yellowstone Nationa! 
Park. A U. S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) “hot spot" or 
intersection model, CAL3QHC, was used to predict the CO concentrations 
from vehicles entering and exiting the Park during the wintertime. This 
mode! predicts concentrations of inert air pollutants such as CO from motor 
vehicle emissions along roadways one hour at a time. A liné source 
dispersion model and a traffic aigorithm for estimating vehicular queue 
lengths at signalized intersections is incorporated into the model. It is 
considered a screening model that provides a quick, worse case analysis 
Characteristics to estimate CO c:». .. itrations. Other air pollution models 
are available, referred to as “refined”, for a more complete, in-depth 
analysis that requires on-site meteorological data. 


during a 24-hour period; these occurred during the moming and evening 
periods as the vehicles entered and left the Park. Nine totai alternatives 
were examined, A through G; seven of the alternatives were obtained from 
the DEIS. One of the seven, Alternative E, was slightly modified (E-2) by 
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the iocal communities and inciuded in this analysis. Howard Maines, DEQ, 
provided Alternative H; the information for this alternative was suggested in 
the DEIS, Page 208. 


Each aption contained variations on the hourly cycle time, fue! usage, 
type and number of vehicles entering and exiting the entrance. This 
information and snowmobile CO emissions data were derived from the 
alternatives in the DE!S, various supporting reports inciuding White et al. 
(1998, 1999), Kado et al. (1999), and Bishop (1998, 1999), Yelio-stone 
National Park Visitor Services, and confirmed through communications with 
these researchers and Yellowstone National Park staff. Cycle time is the 
elapsed time from the passage of one vehicle to the next as they stop and 
go through the entrance station, much as would occu at an intersection 
with a traffic signal. The other vehicular CO emission factors were obtained 
from the USEPA Compilation of Air Pollutant Emission Factors ~ Volume il: 
Mobile Sources, AP-42, and Emission Facts: Idling Vehicle Emissions. 
These emission factors were selected for high altitude and wintertime 


temperatures 


The air dispersion model used for this study has limits to the 
maximum input traveling and idling CO emission rates, 1,000 grams/mile 
and 1,000 grams/hour, respectively. When an alternative scenario required 
an emission rate greater than one of these maximums, for example 
Alternative A, the limit was entered into ‘ne mode! 


FEDERAL AND MONTANA HOURLY CO STANDARDS 


The 1-hour National Ambient Air Quality Standard (NAAQS) for CO is 
35.0 ppm not to be exceeded more than once a calendar year. The hourly 
Montana Ambient Air Quality Standard (MAAQS) is 23.0 ppm for CO not to 
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be exceeded more than once a calendar year, 34 percent less than the 
Federal standard. The Montana standard was based on an 
epidemiological evaluation conducted by Montana during 1979-1980. 
Other states with a different hourly CO standard than the federal! one are 
California and New Mexico, 20.0 and 13.1 ppm, respectively. The 8-hour 
average CO NAAQS and MAAQS standards are 9.0 ppm not to be 
exceeded more than once a calendar year. 


MODELING VERSUS MONITORING 


The model predicts the maximum 1-hour CO concentrations at each 
location (receptor) and wind direction that has been manually entered by 
the user; these locations represent areas where the public has access. 
According to the mode! requirements, these receptors cannot be located 
within 10 feet (3.0 meters) of the traveled roadways or within tollbooths 
(kiosks), intersections, or crosswalks. Another receptor is included to 
represent the local CO monitoring station if one exists. Monitoring stations 
are placed near the sources of pollutants according to stringent USEPA 
siting criteria. For a microscale CO site, such as the one located at the 
wes’ entrance of the Park, the inlet to a CO measurement instrument must 
be between 2 and 10 meters (7 and 33 feet) from the roadway edge and 
sufficiently distant from obstacles that obstruct air flow such as buildings 


and vegetation to assure representative data. 


The locations of the highest 1-hour CO concentrations predicted by 
the model will not necessarily correspond to the location of the CO 
monitoring station receptor. The type, number, and activity of the vehicles 
(entering or exiting the park entrance), and wind direction will affect where 
the model calculates the maximum CO concentration. 
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Compliance with the hourly National and Montana CO standards is 
determined by the second highest hourly concentration, but (the model only 
provides the first. Therefore, the model results can only be applied as a 
rough estimate whether compliance with the standards will occur. Also, air 
pollution modeling focuses on the public's exposure to air pollution so the 
highest CO concentration predicted, regardiess of the location, is used for 
comparison to the standards. in reality, the data collected at the monitoring 
inlet will determine the area's compliance status 


After the preliminary analysis, selected alternatives were evaluated in 
reference to both 1-hour CO NAAQS and MAAQS. CAL3QHC does not 
provide any information pertaining to the 8-hour average CO standards. A 
“persistence factor" can be applied to the 1-hour concentrations to estimate 
the 8-hour CO concentrations. A persistence factor indicates the longevity 
of the carbon monoxide in the atmosphere within an area and is usually 
estimated using on-site CO data. However, due to limited wintertine CO 
data collected at the west entrance, a typical persistence factor was use? 1 
this analysis, 0.75. 


BACKGROUND CO CONCENTRATION 


CAL3QHC Is an intersection or “hot spot’ model developed to 
examine the impacts of vehicles entering and leaving a small study area on 
an hourly basis. This modei evaluates only the direct effects of CO emitted 
by the vehicles included in the model input file. The results do not include 
CO impacts from all other sources that are close enough to affect the air 
quality at the receptor locations. Indirect impacts from these sources are 
added to the model results as “background” CO. These sources include 
CO from residential wood burning and vehicle emissions in West 
Yellowstone. The CAL3QHC model also does not have any way to 
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account for residual CO still remaining in the atmosphere from emissions 
during a previous time period. CAL3QHC starts each analysis with the 
assumption that the current CO level is zero. This assumption is often 
appropriate, but under the stagnant conditions resulting from strong and 
persistent atmospheric temperature inversions and very low wind speeds 
often present in Montana, residual CO can have a dramatic effect on 
ambient CO concentrations. Carbon monoxide is not a reactive species 
and unless some dispersion is available, CO ambient levels can remain 
high for several hours after the emissions have been reduced to very low 
levels. These residual CO effects must also be factored into the 
background vaiue used to determine the final model results. 


Generally, a background value is obtained from direct measurement 
at the site of interest. In October 1998, DEQ instalied a microscale carbon 
monoxide monitoring station (30-031-0013) on the northeast side of the 
Yellowstone National Park west entrance. Due to machine malfunction, 
minimal wintertime data was collected. The highest hourly CO 
concentration, 18.1 ppm (parts per million) was measured on February 13, 
1999 for the 5:00 to 6:00 P.M. period. The CO concentrations decreased 
to 3.1 ppm for the 11:00 P.M. to 12:00 AM. period. Reviewing the data 
and using the Monitoring and Data Management Bureau staff professional 
judgement, a 5.0 ppm background CO concentration was selected to 
represent the worse case residual impact of CO during stagnation periods. 


RESULTS ~ 

The following is a summary table of the hourly traveling and idling 
vehicular CO emissions, and the maximum 1-hour CO concentrations 
predicted by the air dispersion model for each of the nine alternatives 
including the 5.0 ppm background CO concentration. Also listed are the 
percentages of the alternative emissions and concentrations relative to 
Alternative A (Baseline). 
Final Winter Use EIS modeling oe 11/10/99 
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Summary table of the hourly traveling and idling vehicular CO emissions, and the maximum 1-hour 
CO concentrations predicted by the air dispersion model for each of the nine alternatives including 
the background CO concentration, concentrations below the 35.0 ppm 1-hour NAAQS are 
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The following table lists the percentage source contribution and source concentration to the 
maximum 1-hour CO concentrations of the nine alternatives without the 5.0 ppm background CO 
concentration, concentrations below the 1-hour NAAQS are italicized. 
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Mode! results for Alternatives A and E-1, an Alternative A derivative, 
exceeded the 1-hour CO NAAQS for the morning period whereas none of 
the alternatives exceeded the 1-hour CO NAAQS for the evening indicating 
that the moming period was the limiting time period. The model results 
also revealed that the snowmobiles traveling in the express lane had the 
greatest contributions to the CO concentrations, over 98 percent, due to the 
high CO emission factors of the 5 miles per hour (MPH) traveling speed. 
Increasing the traveling speed to 15 MPH would have decreased the 
emissions by about 42 and 54 percent, respectively, and an exceedance of 
the 35 ppm NAAQS would not have occurred. The use of oxygenated tue! 
and low emission jube oil did not reduce the CO emissions sufficiently to 
prevent an exceedance of the 1-hour NAAQS. The low traveling speed of 
the snowcoaches, 5 MPH, had a large CO emission factor, but the 
snowcoaches had little impact on the estimated CO concentrations due to 
their substantially lower numbers. 


Using the 0.75 persistence factor, only the Alternative A morning 
period vehicle emissions would have exceeded the 8-hour CO NAAQS. 
However, this is a mathematical operation that does not necessarily reflect 
reality. It is more likely for an exceedance of the 1-hour NAAQS to occur 
during the moming period and an exceedance of the 8-hour average 
NAAQS to occur in the late afternoon when stagnation conditions steadily 
intensify as demonstrated by the CO concentrations used to estimate the 
background CO concentration. On February 13, 1999, the hourly CO 
concentrations steadily increased to 8.1 ppm during 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. 
period, peaked to 18.1 ppm during the 5:00 to 6:00 P.M. periad, then slowly 
decreased to 3.1 ppm for the 11:00 P.M. to 12:00 A.M. period. This pattern 
shows the strength of stable wintertime atmospheric conditions on the poor 
dispersion of CO and the impact of residual CO discussed previously. 
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The predicted morning hourly CO concentration calculated for 
Alternative A was almost 40 percent greater than the 31.0 ppm measured 
by grab bag sampling (DEIS). The predicted maximum 1-hour results 
represent a “worst case" scenario where the maximum emissions coincide 
with the worst dispersion conditions. Since the maximum emission 
scenarios only occur for a few hours each year the probability of these 
events occurring simultaneously is small. These events are a very high 
number of hourly snowmobiles (900+) with current emissions lined up at 
the park entrance traveling at low speeds, extremely stagnant wintertime 
atmospheric conditions with very low wind speeds essenitially in line with 
the traffic lane, and the residual effect of high snowmobile activity that 
occurred during the previous hour. Given the ambient leveis that have 
been reported to date and these modeling results, it is apparent that the 
potential for violations of the ambient CO standards is large. The greatest 
uncertainty in this analysis is probably the CO emission rate determination. 
Snowmobile emissions are not as well studied as automobile emissions 
and it is the Monitoring and Data Management Bureau staff's professional 
judgement that the actual emissions could easily be + 30 ~ 40 percent 
more or less than those used in the modeling. Since the predicted result 
for the Alternative A morning scenario is nearly 40% greater than the CO 
standard, it is the opinion of the Monitoring and Data Management Bureau 
(MDMB) staff that if the current emission pattern persists and the CO 
monitor is left in place, a monitored violation will eventually occur 


Although there were twice as many diese! buses in Alternatives B and 
C as gasoline vehicles, diesel engines are more efficient in cold weather 
than gasoline engines as reflected in their CO emission factors so their 
emissions were less. The use of ethanol in gasoline vehicles reduced the 
CO emissions by about 20%, but the effect on the CO concentrations were 
insignificant due to the low vehicle volumes. 
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A similar modeling analysis using CAL3QHC was performed by 
MDMB on an intersection in Kalispell (Malfunction Junction: U.S. Highways 
2 and 93), Montana. For comparison purposes, the highest 1-hour CO 
concentration estimated for this intersection was 20.4 ppm in 1998 
including a 2.0 ppm background value. The modeled average wintertime 
hourly traffic was about 3,140 total road vehicles. However, passenger 
vehicles have substantially lower traveling CO emission rates than 
snowmobiles and the road traffic at the intersection was traveling four 
different directions. At 25 mph, road vehicles emit around 45 grams/mile 
CO compared to 348 grams/mile for current snowmobiles, about 87 percent 
less. As an example, assume 600 snowmobiles traveled one mile at 25 
mph. Over 4,640 road vehicles would need to travel the same speed and 
distance to emit the same amount of CO. Idling CO emission rates are 
over 50 percent greater for road vehicies (771 grams/hour) than for 


snowmobiles (395 grams/hour). 


Additional modeling was conducted on Alternatives A (baseline), E-2 
(Alternative A with 15 MPH vehicle traveling speed), and H (in which 80 
percent of the snowmobiles would be electric). The maximum number of 
snowmobiles that could pass the entrance station per hour under each 
alternative emission activity before a 1-hour CO NAAQS and MAAQS 
exceedance would occur was determined. These numbers of snowmobiles 


for each alternative are ‘isted in the following table. 
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Maximum Number of Maximum Number of 
Snowmobiles Before 1- | Snowmobiles Before 1- 
Alternative Hour CO NAAQS Hour CO MAAQS 
Exceedance Exceedance 
__{35.0 ppm) (23.0ppm) 
A 558 345 
E-2 1,170 700 
H 2,790 1,725 


Rez ardiess of the alternative, there was about a 60 percent 
difference in the number of snowmobiles between the two standards. This 
is about 6 percent less than the mathematical difference between the two 
standards, There was algo about a 40 percent difference between the two 
alternatives, regardless of the standard showing the impact of 80 percent 
electric snowmobiles on the reduction of CO emissions. 


CONSIDERATIONS AND POTENTIAL CONTROL STRATEGIES 


Re-entrained road dust due to the wintertime application of sanding 
traction materials has been a prevalent springtime PM-10 problem in 
Montana causing exceedances of the PM-10 NAAQS; (PM-10 is particulate 
10 microns or less in aerodynamic diameter). Limited application of sand 
for winter traction does occur in some areas in the Park and near Gardiner, 
but DEQ has no information available to determine if there is a re-entrained 
road dust problem at spring thaw. To prevent this problem, the 
characteristics of the sanding material (i.e. size, durability, etc.), the amount 
of sanding material applied, and the frequent removal (i.e., sweeping) of 
the materia! should be included in the analysis of Alternatives B and C. In 
addition, the effects of re-entrained road dust on the new PM-2.5 NAAQS is 
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currently unknown; (PM-2.5 is particulate 2.5 microns or less in 
aerodynamic diameter). Although the PM-2.5 fraction in re-entrained road 


dust is probably small, it must be considered. 


The release of CO from residential wood burning in West Yellowstone 
may have some impact on the CO measurements at the park west 
entrance. This portion of the measured CO concentration was considered 
part of the background CO concentration. Special ambient air monitoring 
must be conducted in Yellowstone Park before the impact from residential 
wood burning can be quantified. From studies conducted in other Montana 
communities by MADM, the contribution of CO from residential wood 
stoves during a wintertime day can vary from 20 to over 40 percent. Some 
past successful control strategies have been enforceable residential 
curtaiiment wood burning programs during high pollutant days and tax 
incentives or regulations for stove replacements with certified stoves of low 
CO emissions. 


Requiring park entrance tickets to be pre-purchased and allowing 
relatively high vehicle speeds (25 mph or more) would substantially reduce 
CO emissions and may prevent violations of the state and federa! 
standards. 


Another contro! option discussed in the DEIS was the use of cleaner, 
alternate fuel technologies. Several new technologies are in various stages 
of development such as electric snowmobiles, 2-stage catalytic converters, 
2-stroke direct fuel injection engines, 4-stroke engines for cold weather 
applications, and a biodegradable super-iow emissions lubricant. The 
analysis of Alternative H shows what might be possible as these 
technologies develop 
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SUMMARY 


The application of USEPA CAL3QHC provided a preliminary air 
dispersion modeling analysis of the wintertime carbon monoxide emissions 
at Yellowstone National Park west entrance from the vehicle activities of 
nine scenarios stan outlined in the wiui..e_Sins Das 


‘name 5 aioe ain. d, dial Sa Gn aaah ian dh tn ete 
existing meteorological and snowmobile CO emissions data that 
contributed to a + 30 ~ 40 percent confidence level, but the results can be 
used for comparative purposes. This “hot spot” or intersection model 
estimates the maximum 1-hour CO concentration at each inputted location 
and wind direction using broad on-site and meteorological assumptions. 
From limited on-site CO data, a 5.0 ppm background CO concentration was 
estimated. The highest trafficked morning and evening periods for the 
majority of alternatives were examined. From this analysis, the following 
conclusions were developed: 


. Morning period Alternatives A and £-1, an Alternative A 
derivation, exceeded the 1-hour CO NAAQS. Snowmobiles traveling at 
very low speeds, 5 MPH, contributed over 98 percent to the CO 
concentrations due to the associated very large CO emission factors. 


. Using oxygenated fue! with the low emission lube oil did not 
sufficiently reduce CO emissions and prevent an exceedance of the 
NAAQS at very low travel speeds, 5 MPH. 


. Snowcoaches contributed less than one percent to the CO 
concentrations due to the low hourly volume even though their CO 
emission factors were high. 
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e Although there were twice as many diesel buses in Alternatives 
B and C, diesel engines are more efficient in cold weather than gasoline 
engines as reflected in their lower CO emission factors so their emissions 
were less. 


e Theuse of ethanol in gasoline vehicles significantly reduced the 
CO emissions by 20%, but the concentrations were so low due to the 
vehicle volumes that the impact was jow. 


e NAAQS would not be exceeded if snowmobile speeds though 
the entrance station were increased to 15 mph. 

e Up to 558 snowmobiles per hour could be admitted into the 
Park without violating the one hour CO NAAQS. MAAQS would allow up to 
345 machines to enter per hour. 

e There was about a 60 percent difference in the number of 
snowmobiles between the 1-hour NAAQS and MAAQS using the same 
alternative emissions scenario. This is about 6 percent less than the 
mathematical difference between the two standards. 


e No definitive information on the 8-hour NAAQS could be 
obtained from the modeling analysis. 


e Further air dispersion modeling using representative on-site 
meteorological date and snowmobile CO emission factors is necessary to 
adequately quantify the CO emissions from wintertime vehicles at the west 
entrance of Yellowstone National Park. 
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WEST YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK ENTRANCE ASSUMPTIONS 


e _ § total lanes: at 12 feet wide each; Lane § is farthest from CO 

monitoring station. , 

e  Moming Period: 4 lanes used (Lanes 2-5). 

e Evening Period: 3 lanes used (Lanes 1-3). 

¢ |COmonitoring station to edge of road 3.5 meters (11.5 feet) and 25.6 
meters (84 feet) west of a hypothetical centerline that runs through 
the center of the ticket booths north to south. 

e The canopy over the ticket booths has no effect on the CO 


atmospheric dispersion. 


VEHICLE ASSUMPTIONS 


° All vehicles move at a constant rate when entering or exiting the park. 

e No vehicle stopped when exiting the park. 

° Cycle time for vehicles that simulate a roadway intersection, except 
for the snowmobiles: 68 total seconds, 60 seconds red and 8 
seconds green. 
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e¢ Cycle time for snowmobiles that simulate a roadway intersection: 30 
total seconds, 24 seconds stop, and 6 seconds green time. 


MODEL ASSUMPTIONS 


e Assumed vehicular stoppage at the ticket booth simulates a 

signalized intersection. 

° Worse case wind speed (1.0 meter per second). 

e Averaging Time: 60 minutes. 

¢ Wind Direction: every 5 degrees, 0 - 360 degrees wind is coming 

from 
(0 = positive Y-axis). 

¢ Surface Roughness Coefficient: 2833.0 cm (fir forest). 

e Flat Topography. — 

e Surface type: at grade. 

¢ Settling Velocity: 0.0 cm/s. 

° Number of Receptors: 17; along south vehicle entrance queue 
(moming period) and along the north exit queue. Receptor height = 
1.8 m (height of normal man). Receptors are location where the CO 
concentration is caiculated. These locations must be at least 3.0 
meters away from the edge of the road. They cannot be placed 
inside the park entrance ticket booths. 

e Source Height = 0.0 m (default). 

e —_- Stability Class: OD (stable atmospheric condition). 

e Atmospheric Mixing Height: 1,000 meters for morning and evening 

periods (default). 

e Saturation Flow Rate was to the default (1600). 

e Signal Type was set to the default (pretimed). 

e _ Arrival type was to the default (random arrivals). 
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Low wind speeds and stable atmospheric conditions prohibit good 
dispersion of emitted CO away from its sources; low mixing heights keeps 
the carbon monoxide near the ground level. 


ALTERNATIVES 
The following is a brief description of each alternative: 


Alternative A: No Action. No oxyfuels used. 
Worse Case Moming Period: 8:00 — 9:00 A.M. 
600 Gasoline Snowmobiles ' in Express Lane 2 at 10 mph; traveling 
emission factor = 800.0 

grams per mile (gmv/mi.) 
300 Gasoline Snowmobiles in Lanes 3 and 4 at 5 mph; traveling emission 
factor =1,000.0 gnvmi. 

idling emission factor = 395.00 grams per hour (gmvhr). 
10 Gasoline Snowcoaches ” in Lane 5 at 5 mph; traveling emission factor = 
1,000.0 grvmi. 

Idling emission factor = 487.0 gmVvhr. 
4 18-Wheelers Diese! Trucks * in Lane 5 at 5 mph, traveling emission factor 
= 47.5 grvmi. 

idling emission factor = 94.6 grvhr. 
Diesel trucks followed the snowcoaches in Lane 5. 


Worse Case Evening Period. 5:00 ~ 6:00 P.M. 
1000 Gasoline Snowmobiles in Lanes 1 and 2 at 25 mph, traveling 
emission factor = 348.0 

gmmi. 
12 Gasoline Snowcoaches in Lane 3 at 25 mph: traveling emission factor = 
243.1 gm/mi. 
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4 18-Wheelers Diese! Trucks in Lane 3 at 10 mph, traveling emission factor 


= 32.8 grvmi. 
Diesel trucks followed snowcoaches in Lane 3. 


Alternative B: Only Wheeled, Public Shuttle Dies Busses Used 
(DEIS, Vol. I., Page 27). 
Worse Case Moming Period 8:00 - 9:00 A.M.: 
20 Light Gasoline Trucks * in Lane 2 at 10 mph: traveling emission rate = 
109.9 grvmi. 

Idling emission rate = 487.0 gm/nr. 
3 Snowplow * in Lane 2 at 10 mph; traveling emission factor = 32.8 gm/mi. 
10 Gasoline Personal Cars ° in Lane 3 at 10 mph; traveling emission factor 
= 92.7 gmv/mile. 

Idling emission factor = 371 grvhr. 
42 (40 passenger) Touring Diese! Buses ’ in Lane 4 at 10 mph; traveling 
emission factor = 32.8 gm/mi. 

Idling emission factor = 94.6 gm/hr. 
12 Gasoline Shuttle Vans * (15 passenger) in Lane 5 at 10 mph; traveling 
emission factor = 109.9 gm/mi. 

Idling emission factor = 487.0 gnvhr. 
Trucks follow snowplow in Lane 2. 


Worse Case Evening Period: 5:00 — 6:00 P.M. 

40 Gasoline Personal Cars in Lane 1 at 25 mph; traveling emission factor * 
= 34.7 gmmile. 

3 Snowplow in Lane 1 at 10 mph, traveling emission rate = 32.8 gnvhr. 

20 Light Gasoline Trucks in Lane 2 at 10 mph; traveling emission rate = 


74.5 gm/mi. 
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12 Gasoline Shuttle Vans in Lane 2 at 25 mph, traveling emission factor = 
44.51 gm/mi. 

42 Diese! Buses in Lane 3 at 10 mph; traveling emission factor = 32.8 
gmmi. 

Vans followed Trucks in Lane 2. 


Alternative C: Same as Alternative B, but use ethanol biend for all gas 
vehicles (DEIS, Vol. |, Page 30). All gasoline CO emission factors 


reduced by 20 percent. 


Alternative 0: same as Alternative A using given CO emission factors 
(DEIS, Voi. |, Page 10, Bishop and Stedman, 1999). 


Alternative E-1: same as Alternative A with given CO emission factors 


(Revised Alternative E (9/27/99 ~ Wyoming), White and Carroll, 1998). 


Alternative E-2: same as Alternative E-1 with All Vehicles '’ traveling 
at 15 miles per hour (MPH) without stopping at the park entrance 


(Revised Alternative E (9/27/99 Draft - Wyoming). 


Alternative F: no modeling due to no vehicles = 0.0 emissions. 


Alternative G: Snowcoaches ” used only. 
Worse Case Moming Period 8:00 — 9:00 A.M.: 
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120 Gasoline Snowcoaches in Lanes 5 and 4 at 10 mph. traveling emission 
factor = 109.9 grvmi. (DEIS, Vol. |, Page 36). 

Worse Case Evening Period: 5:00 - 6:00 P.M. 

120 Gasoline Snowcoaches in Lanes | and 2 at 10 mph, traveling emission 
factor = 109.9 gm/mi 


Alternative H: same as Alternative A, but with 80% Electric 


Snowmobiles. 
This percentage was applied proportionally to the 600 entering 
snowmobiles without delay and 300 snowmobiles that stopped at the 


entrance (DEIS, Page 208 and Speech by Mike Finley, Superintendent, 
Yellowstone National Park, August 17, 1997 on CNN). 
CO EMISSION FACTORS AND CALCULATIONS 


Following snowmobile data provided by Howard Haines, DEQ. 


Alternative A: Baseline Gasoline CO Emissions: 


15 
mma 


t+-——#— 


S/F\F 


~_ 249 


Tl 


. NA = Not Appiicable. 

Ref: DEIS, p. 27, White et al., 1998. 

Calculation for 10.0 mph: Graphed the 4 points on graphing paper. 
Estimated a curvilinear line through all 4 points since it is weil known that 
this relationship exists between CO emissions and with vehicle speed 
(mph). An 800 gm/mi. emission factor was approximated and used. 
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COMMENTS 


Alternative D: NPS recommended level, about 40% of Baseline: _ 


"| 


- 
25 139 NA 
_ _ NA 


. NA = Not Applicable. 

Ref: DEIS, Vol. |. p. 27, 33. 

Calculation for 10.0 mph: Graphed the 4 points on graphing paper. 
Estimated a curvilinear fine through all 4 points since it is well known that 
this relationship exists between CO emissions and with vehicie speed 
(mph). A 360 gm/mi. emission factor was approximated and used. 


Alternative Amended = Low Emission Lube Ol!: 
= 1,388 ' 
15 463 
25 216 NA 
35 198 


° NA = Not Applicable. 
Ref: White et al., 1998. 


Calculation for 10.0 mph: Graphed the 4 points on graphing paper. 
Estimated a curvilinear line through all 4 points since it is well known that 
this relationship exists between CO emissions and with vehicle speed 
(mph). A680 gm/mi. was approximated and used. 


Snowmobiles: Needed 10 mph, given 5 and 15 mph, calculated average = 
1,160.5. CAL3QHC CO emission limit = 1,000.00 therefore used 1,000.00 
gm/mi. 
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2 Bombardier High Altitude Light Duty Gasoline Truck for CO at 5.0 
mph = 1,526.06 gm/mi., 25° F, 100% cold starts, calendar year = 1980 
since the Bombardier that have no emission controls similar to pre-1970 V- 
8 and the tables do not precede 1980. Used maximum allowed CAL3QHC 
CO emission factor = 1,000.0 gm/mi. (Compilation of Air Po 'lutant Emission 
Factor — Volume Il: Mobile Sources, Table J-27). Idling for CO = 487.0 
grvhr winter conditions: 30° F, 13.0 psi RVP gasoline (Emission Facts: 
Idling Vehicle Emissions). Appendix J High Altitude not available for 25.0 
moh, but have Tables J-29 and J-30 High Altitude for 19.6 and 35.0 mph, 
respectively. Averaged the data for the two types of Snowcoaches and 
prorated based on number of each type. 10 Bombardier; High Altitude, 
Light Outy Gasoline Truck for CO at 25 mph = 293.46 gm/mi. (19.6 mph) + 
192.72 gmvmi. (35.0 mph) = 486.18/2 = 243.1 gmvmi., 25° F, 50% cold 
starts 50% stabilized 50% hot starts, calendar year = 1980. Gasoline 
Snowcoaches in Lanes 1 and 2 at 10 mph; traveling emission factor = 
109.9 grvmi. (DEIS 0. 38). No table available for 15 miles per hour (MPH). 
Graphed 5.0, 10.0, 19.5 and 35.0 MPH, 25° F, 100% cold starts, calendar 
year = 1980, and approximated 15 MPH = 630 gm/mi. (Compilation of Air 


Pollutant Emission Factor —- Volume ||; Mobile Sources, Tables J-27 - 30). 


* _-18-Wheelers Diese! Trucks High Altitude Heavy Duty Diese! Truck for 
CO at ae — ° 47.51 grim. 0 - 100° F, calendar year = 2000 


Table 1.27) idling. for CO = Zs 60 qute winter conditions 30° f 13.0 psi 
RVP gasoline, and using the Altitude High Adjustment Factor (3.182) = 


301.02 grvhr (Emission Facts, Idling Vehicle Emissions) High Altitude 


ay pee iage gigne-ending tell * 32.76 gmv/m., paapryehaned 


soem | Table 1-28), No taste available for 15 miles per hour (MPH). 
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Graphed §.0, 10.0, 19.5 and 35.0 MPH, 0 - 100° F, calendar year = 2000, 
and approximated 15 MPH = 24 gm/mi. (Compilation of Air Poilutant 
Emission Factor - Volume I: Mobile Sources, Tables J-27 - 30). 


* Light Duty Gasoline Truck (includes passenger vans) High Altitude for 
C0 8A gh = AM gui. 25° F, calendar yoor = 2000, 100% cold 


ompilatio . ission Facto jury *) 
Sources, Table J-28). Idling: - CO = an. emia winter pe na + 30° 
F, 13.0 psi RVP gasoline (Emission Facts: Idling Vehicle Emissions). Light 
Duty Gasoline Trucks (includes passenger vans) for CO at 10.0 mph = 
74.51 grvmi., 25° F, ee aes 2000, 50% cold starts 50% stabilized 
Mobile Sources. Table 5-28), 


5 —— Snowplow, High Altitude Heavy Duty Diese! Truck for CO at 10 mph 
= 32.76 gmimi., calendar year = 2000. (Compilation of Air Pollutant 
Emission Factor - Volume Il: Mobile Sources, Table J-28). Idling for CO = 
94.6 gnvhr winter conditions: 30° F, 13.0 psi RVP gasoline (Emission 


Facts: idling Vehicle Emissions. 


* Gasoline Personal Passenger Vehicie, High Altitude, Light Duty 
Gasoline Vehicle for CO at 10 mph = 92.7 gm/mi., 25° F, 100% cold start, 
calendar year = 2000, (Compilation of Air Pollutant Emission Factor - 
Volume tl: Mobile Sources, Table J-28) Idling for CO = 371.0 gm/hr winter 
conditions: 30° F, 13.0 psi RVP gasoline (Emission Facts: Idling Vehicle 
Emissions). Appendix J High Altitude not available for 25.0 mph, but have 
Tables J-29 and J-30 High Altitude for 19.6 and 35.0 mph, respectively. 
Averaged the data: 41.61 gm/mi. + 27.83 gm/mi. = 69.44/2 = 34.72 grvmi., 
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25° F, calendar year = 2000, 50% cold starts 50% stabilized 56% hut 
starts. 


? Diesel Buses, High Altitude Heavy Duty Diesel Vehicies for CO at 10 
mph = 32.8 gmvmi., 25° F, calendar year = 2000 (Compilation of Air 
Pollutant Emission Factors — Volume Il; Mobile Sources, Table J-28). 
Idling for CO = 94.6 grrvhr winter conditions: 30° F, 13.0 psi RVP gasoline 


(Emission Facts. djing Vehicle Emissions). 


* —— Gasoline (15 passenger) Vans that are 2 — 3 years old, High Altitude 
| Light Duty Gasoline Truck for CO at 10 mph = 109.9 grvmi., 25° F, 100% 
| cold starts, calendar year = 2000 Compilation of Air Pollutant Emission 
| Eactors - Volume jt; Mobile Sources, Table J-28). idling for CO = 487.0 
| gmv/hr br winter conditions: 30° F, 13.0 psi RVP gasoline (Emission Facts: 
idling Vehicle Emissions). Appendix J High Altitude not available for 25.0 
mph, but have Tables J-29 and J-30 High Altitude for 19.6 and 35.0 mph, 
respectively. Averaged the data: 53.38 gm/mi. + 35.63 gm/mi. = 89.01/2 = 
44.51 gm/mi., 25° F, calendar year = 2000, 50% cold starts 50% stabilized 
50% hot starts. 
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RESPONSES States 


Page |. Re: Introduction and background. The NPS disagrees that there is a “lack of a clear management relationship between the GYA and the parks in the 
DEIS. The desired conditions for winter use described in the DEIS, for the three national park units closely follow the winter use goals as outlined in the 
Winter Visitor Use Management: A Multi Agency Assessment (GYCC 1999 p.2). Because the scope of the DEIS is park specific and does not include the entire 
Greater Yellowstone Area (GY A), the desired conditions identified in that document should reflect that change in scope. In addition, the DEIS (as required by 
NEPA) underwent a sepatute specific scoping effort which identified issues and concerns specific to the 3 park units. It should also be noted that while the 
Winter Visitor Use Management: A Multi Agency Assessment (GYCC 1999) provides useful information and direction on winter use in the GYA, it is not a 
decision document and no NEPA analysis was performed. Despite the differences inherent in the two processes the DEIS presents a very clear relationship 
between parks and surrounding lands. The national forests of the Greater Yellowstone Area; the states of Montana, Idaho and Wyoming; and the five counties 
surrounding the 3 parks have been granted cooperating agency status. The cooperating agencies have participated in formulating the alternatives (see Appendix 
A, Volume II of the DEIS) and have provided an analysis of the effects of those alternatives on lands within their jurisdiction. That analysis can be found in the 
Effects on Adjacent Lands section of the DEIS on pages 298-309. The comments were also printed in their entirety in Appendix I, Volume II of the DEIS. 
These sections of the document will be updated as the national forests and other cooperating agencies further refine their analysis. 


Page 1. Re: Analysis of off-road vehicles. Executive Order 11646 (as amended by EO 11989) defines off-road vehicles as “any motorized vehicle designed for 
or capable of cross-country travel on or immediately over land, water, sand, snow, marsh, swampland or other natural terrain” (see DEIS, Appendix C). The 
effects of snowmobile and snowcoach use on the travel corridors of the parks are disclosed for all alternatives including the no action alternative in Chapter 4 
Environmental Consequences of the DEIS. The effects of other off-road wheeled vehicles, (as defined by EO 11646), were not analyzed in the DEIS because 
regulations require that in national parks off-road vehicles must operate only on routes specifically designated for their use. Except for snowmobiles, no such 
designations exist in the 3 park units (36 CFR 4.10). 


Page 2. Re: Preferred alternative. An EIS is not, per se, a scientific analysis. It is intended to disclose environmental effects over a range of alternatives, in 
which the analyses must demonstrate scientific integrity by disclosing methods and making explicit references to sources used (40 CFR 1502.24). The DEIS 
does this. CEQ regulations also allow for incomplete or unavailable information, by describing procedures that are to be followed in these instances 

($1502.22). Any identified gaps in the FEIS will follow the requisite procedures. Also, there is no requirement in CEQ regulations (§1502.14) to justify a 
preferred alternative, just to name one or more alternatives as preferred in the DEIS if there is a preference. The agency must express a preferred alternative in a 
Final EIS. The effects of the alternatives on park values such as air quality, natural soundscapes, and visitor experience have been analyzed in the DEIS on 


| pages 157-327. 


Page 2 Re: Page 7, Facility Issues. The scope of the Winter Use Plan DEIS for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Memorial Parkway is limited to an examination of a range of alternatives and the associated impacts of winter visitor use (see §1500.4). Activities that occur in 
the summer, are outside the scope of the DEIS except where their impacts are additive to those occurring in the winter. The effects of those types of actions are 
considered cumulative (§1508.25(c)) and are disclosed in the DEIS on pages 319-327. 


Page 2 Re: Desired conditions. The reference to snowmobile sound and emission levels on page 4 is a typographical error. The bullet should read “Oversnow 
vehicle sound and emission levels are reduced to protect public and employee health and safety, enhance visitor experience and protect natural resources.” 


Page 2 Re: Page 4, Existing conditions. Visitors to the national parks generally come because they are seeking a certain type of experience. Because the basis 
of any visitor experience is empirical a visitors comment on that experience is often expressed as an opinion. 


Page 2. Re: Desired condition. The statements outlined under the Desired Condition heading of the DEIS are described as issues and concerns that are 
unresolved, that is, there is some contention as to whether the concern is valid or not. Alternatives were formulated in order to provide clear definition of these 
issues. The effects of these alternatives and the degree to which they achieve the desired condition are assessed in the environmental consequences section of 
the DEIS. It is appropriate to express these unresolved issues or areas of disagreement, (including professional opinion) as a facet of the existing condition. 
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Indeed, these areas of disagreement are one of the primary indicators that a comparative analysis is required in order to meet the desired condition. This will be 
clarified in the FEIS. 


Page 2. Re: Concern for groomed road access. As noted in the DEIS several surveys have indicated that existing winter users expressed strong support for 
maintaining groomed trails in the parks. The State of Montana also notes correctly that users responding to this survey are not the only indicators for meeting 
the desired condition that should be used. Under the no action alternative approximately 184 miles of road are groomed. Under alternative B (preferred 
alternative) 154 miles of road would be groomed, a reduction of 15%. The NPS disagrees that the concern for groomed road surfaces is not addressed or is 
contradictory to the preferred alternative. 

Page 2. Re: Sewage treatment capacity. Recently Yellowstone has completed an environmental assessment on a sewage treatment facility at Old Faithful. 
Because these facility issues are site-specific year round concerns they are typically addressed in separate implementation level environmental assessments (see 
1508.18(B). 


Page 3. Re: State of Montana’s special expertise. The text describing the special expertise of the State of Montana will be edited to include air and water 
quality. 

Page 3. Alternative B would provide for visitor access from West Entrance to Old Faithful via mass transit shuttle busses, which would reduce the number of 
vehicle miles traveled from West Yellowstone by nearly 80 % (see DEIS page 202). Because the transit system would be operating under permit from the NPS 
these busses can be required to fuel their vehicles outside the park if a fuel shortage should arise in the park. The same is true for alternative G. Efforts were 
made in each alternative to rely on surrounding gateway communities for support services. 

| Page 3. Re: Air quality. This section will be clarified in the FEIS. 

| Page 3. Re: Air quality. This section will be clarified in the FEIS. 

| Page 3. Re: Air quality. Additional air quality modeling for CO for all alternatives will be included in the FEIS. 

| Page 3. A clarification as to the cause of bison removais will be made in the FEIS. 

Page 4. Re: Summer/Winter use comparisons. The scope of the Winter Use Plan DEIS for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway is limited to an examination of a range of alternatives and the associated impacts of winter visitor use (see § 1500.4). 
Activities that occur in the summer, are outside the scope of the DEIS except where their impacts are additive to those occurring in the winter. The effects of 
those types of actions are considered cumulative (§1508.25(c)) and are disclosed in the DEIS on pages 319-327. 


A description of winter facilities is provided on page 140-141. CEQ regulations encourage the authors of NEPA documents to reduce excessive paperwork by 
emphasizing portions of the environmental impact statement that are useful to decision makers and the public and reducing emphasis on background material 
(See § 1500.4 (f)). It is unclear from the comment how an additional discussion of changes in fees and changes to summer travel corridors (other than that 
provided in the introduction and affected environment) would further define a winter use issue, help to clarify the analysis or provide useful information to the 
decision maker. 

Page 4 Re: EIS process. Recently Yellowstone has completed an environmental assessment on a sewage treatment facility at Old Faithful. Because these 
facility issues are site-specific year round concerns they are typically addressed in separate implementation level environmental assessments (see 1508.18(B). 
Page 4. Re: Scope of the plan and EIS. The stated purpose and need for action defines the desired conditions for winter use for the 3 park units. The scope of 
the winter use planning effort identified in the DEIS was limited for practical reasons to the 3 park units. Since the alternatives are formulated to respond to the 
purpose and need, they necessarily exclude those lands outside the jurisdiction of the NPS (§1502.14(c). Although CEQ regulations allow an agency to 
consider an alternative that includes actions outside its jurisdiction this was considered to be impractical, in this case, for the following reasons. In response to a 
lawsuit filed by The Fund For Animals and others in 1997 the NPS agreed to prepare a comprehensive EIS, pursuant to NEPA, addressing a full range of 
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alternatives for all types of winter visitor use, including snowmobiling and trail grooming, in the parks and considering the effects of those alternatives on the 
parks’ environments. The agreement also specified a completion date of the FEIS ofSeptember |, 2000. In order to provide meaningful analysis for the public 
and decision-makers within the agreed upon timeframe it was essential that the scope of the document be limited to the specifications of the settlement 


| agreement. 


Page 4. Re: Management zones. The management prescriptions describe the potential range of desired resource conditions and visitor experiences. These 
prescriptions are not comparative, that is they are not intended to define the differences between existing and desired conditions. They are intended to describe 
the desired condition for that zone. Therefore, to describe air quality as good to excellent is appropriate. In response to your comment these terms will be 
further defined in the FEIS. In addition to the park’s responsibilities under the Clean Air Act, clean air is a park value that is highly regarded by park visitors. 
It would not be appropriate to identify a parameter of “the maximum allowed by law (approaching exceeding NAAQS standards)” as the desired condition for 
any zone within the parks. 


Page 4. Re: Management zones. Please see the previous response. The management zone describes the parameters that will guide the future management for 
that zone. The purpose of the management zones is to ensure a diversity of appropriate visitor experiences and to help set up carrying capacity decisions. If, as 
you suggest, park visitors along these roadways are exposed to a high level of bus exhaust, the NPS agrees that the park visitor may not experience a “sense of 
being in a natural environment”. Consequently, park mangers might pursue visitor management actions (i.e. park passes, reservations, use limits etc.) to ensure 
that the identified desired resource conditions for those zones are met. The purpose of the management prescriptions will be further clarified in the FEIS and a 
description of carrying capacity studies will be incorporated. 


Page 5. Re: Scientific studies and monitoring. Published studies and monitoring reports should as a matter of course be available to the public. For obvious 
reasons, this information should not be subjected to a political process in advance of their publication. There are policies and protocols already in place to 
ensure appropriate scientific review. If future studies or monitoring indicate the need for management action, NPS will follow the requirements already set in 
law (such as NEPA), regulation and policy. At that time, the scientific basis for an action can be scrutinized and criticized by any interested parties. 


Page 5. The standards for visitor experience and resource condition for each zone described in each alternative are outlined on Table 2 in the DEIS. On page 25 
of the DEIS under Actions and Assumptions Common to all Alternatives the text states that further studies will be necessary to set indicators and further define 
the standards for achieving the desired visitor experience and resource condition and that if necessary the parks will implement techniques such as reservations, 
permits and differential fees. This process will be further clarified in the FEIS. (The State of Montana has not been sent a protocol for determining indicators 
and carrying capacities for the 3 parks because it has not yet been developed.) 


Page 5. Re: Cooperating agencies and review of modeling and other information. The NPS disagrees that the State of Montana has not received data, and other 
information relating to the proposed action and its alternatives in the DEIS. The planning record will show that studies that have been prepared by the NPS for 
the DEIS and that relate to the cooperating agencies areas of expertise were sent to each of the cooperating agencies for their review. In some cases the NPS 
funded state designated peer reviewers to review the models and surveys utilized in the analysis. 


Page 5. Re: EPA emission standards. The suggestion to use EPA standards for vehicles entering the park in alternative G will be incorporated into the 
alternative. The suggestion to utilize the EPA method of emission testing (mass of pollutant per unit of power) under alternative G has merit. The alternative 
feature will be edited in the FEIS. Peak day information will be included in the environmental consequences section for alternative G in the FEIS. 


| Page 5. Re: Numbers of snowcoaches. This clarification will be added to the description of the environmental consequences _of this alternative 

Page 5-6. Re: Rationale for the preferred alternative. The preferred alternative is not a decision but is the agency’s preferred course of action at the time a draft 
or final EIS is released. The purpose of identifying the preferred alternative is so that agencies and the public can understand the lead agency’s orientation 
(§$1502.14(e)). 
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Page 6. Re: Public access to the parks. The preferred alternative identified in the DEIS does not ignore the “overwhelming public preference on access to the 

park” and at the time of the writing of the DEIS appeared to be the most responsive to the criteria stated on page 38-39. All roads identified as open to 

motorized travel under the no-action alternative are open under the preferred alternative. The preferred alternative also adds an additional 6 miles of motorized 

access and 10 miles of groomed non-motorized access. The preferred alternative identifies 154 miles of groomed snow road, only 30 miles less than the no- 

action alternative. As identified on page 218 capacity levels at the Old Faithful area would remain the same as in no action. The preferred alternative adds the 

ability to access Old Faithful via a plowed road, as well as via an oversnow road, thus increasing opportunities for different types of access. Partly in response 

io the overall non-support of plowing this section of road, the NPS expresses a new preferred alternative in the FEIS which allows for oversnow access 

throughout the park by snowcoach. 

Page 6. Re: Mandated topics. §1502.16(e) requires that an EIS include a discussion of the energy requirements and the conservation potential of various 

alternatives and mitigation proposals. The NPS is unaware of a mandate that does not allow the decision-maker to select an alternative that uses more energy 

than the no-action alternative. Alternative B proposes mass transit on the road sections from West Entrance to Old Faithful. These sections currently receive 

the most use during the winter. Given current "se this alternative reduces the number of vehicle miles traveled by a factor of 8, it is unclear how alternative B 

would increase the amount of energy used over alternative A. The NPS will review the commenters concerns that energy consumption would be substantially 
ter under one alternative than another and will make appropriate changes to the FEIS. 

Page 6. The dispersal of exotic species is a problem that accrues to year-round use in the national parks. On the whole, the portion of this problem to be 

attributed to winter use is very small — considering that the major dispersal agent is the use of horses from park trailheads and trailheads on adjacent public 

lands. The Park Service’s judgment is that this is not a significant issue worthy of study in this EIS. 

Page 7-8. Re: Regional economy. The information provided will be considered in revising the economic assessment. 

Re: Recreation sector and park visitors. The information provided will be considered in revising the economic assessment. 

Re: Nonmarket values. Editorial changes regarding nonmarket values will be made in the FEIS 

Re: Air quality and public health. Editorial changes will be made to clarify the issues of ambient air quality standards and personal exposure levels value in the 

FEIS 

page 9 Re: Air quality and public health. Editorial changes will be made that describe snowcoach emissions in the FEIS. 

| Page 9 Re: Air quality and public health. Editorial changes will be made that clarify the methods used for measuring ambient air quality standards on Montana. | 

Page 9 Re: Air quality and public health. Editorial changes will bc made that clarify the methods used for measuring ambient air quality standards on Montana. 

Clarification will be made in the DEIS 

Page 9 Re: Air quality and public health. Editorial changes will be made that clarify the air quality analysis. Additional work is being accomplished on air 

quality and public health and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 

Pages 9-11. Re: Air quality and public health. Additional work is being accomplished on air quality and public health and appropriate changes will be 

incorporated into the FEIS. 

Page 11. Re: Public Safety. NPS acknowledges that snowmobile traffic sharing a road surface with wheeled vehicles is a potentially hazardous situation. Your 

comment does not indicate how alternative B would cause this problem to increase. The NPS will review and if appropriate disclose this effect in the adjacent 

lands section of the FEIS. 

Page 11. Re: Air quality and public health. The text of the FEIS will be edited to reflect the additional source of pollutants. 

| Page 11-12. Re: Air quality. Additional work is being accomplished on air quality and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 

| Page 12 Re: Bison. The FEIS will include additional information on the brucellosis issue. The term “perceived risk” was removed. 

| Page 13 Re: Comment noted. A correction will be made in the FEIS. 
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Page 13 Re: Bison management actions. Comment will be incorporated in the FEIS. 


Page 13. Re: Untested Meagher theory. The bison analysis will be reviewed and updated as necessary. In an effori to better understand the relationship of 
bison movements and the use of the winter groomed road system, managers have instituted studies that address this issue. While groomed roads may have 
contributed to the redistribution of bison within park boundaries (Meagher 1997), it appears that bison tend to use waterways and off-road trails for much of 
their travel on the west side of the park (Bjornlie and Garrott 1998), and that much of their movement toward park boundaries may occur on such routes. 
Monitoring of bison movements in the Hayden Valley and Mammoth to Gibbon Falls sections of the park has found that less than 12% of bison movements 
occurred on the groomed road surface (Kurz et al. 1998, 1999). However, groomed roads may have allowed larger numbers of bison to exist in the park than in 
the absence of groomed roads, by allowing access to otherwise unavailable foraging areas, and westward redistribution early in the winter may predispose some 
bison to exit the park (Meagher 1997). Therefore closing of groomed roads could have the effect of reducing population size and shifting distribution back to 
patterns observed before grooming, thereby possibly reducing the magnitude of bison movements outside park boundaries. Conversely, bison are highly social 
and appear to retain and pass along knowledge through generations (Meagher 1985), so it is possible that closing groomed roads may not impact bison 
movements and distribution. Research is currently being conducted to better understand the relationship between road grooming and bison movement and 
distribution patterns. 


Page 13. Re: NAS Review of Brucellosis. Comment noted. Reference to the NAS report will be made in the FEIS. 


Page 13. Re: Aune 1981. Aune’s work is cited in Chapter 4 “Environmental Consequences” Much of his work did demonstrate that recreation impacts 
wildlife. 


Page 14. Citation from Aune will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 14. A correction will be made in the FEIS regarding lynx distribution. 


Page 14-15. Re: Assumptions and methods. Additional work is being accomplished on air quality and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 15. Re: West Entrance relocation. This suggestion will be incorporated as a mitigation measure into alternative E. 


Page 16. Re: Public Safety Assumptions and Methodologies. The effect on visitor safety of different types of winter users, primarily skiers and snowmobilers 
sharing the same road surface was identified during public scoping. The identified concern is a result of the great difference in the rate of speed of these 
different user groups: one slow and one fast. If you separate two user groups you will eliminate the danger that a collision between them will occur. The 
assumption stated on page 162 is valid. 


Page 16. Re: Public Safety Assumptions and Methodologies. This assumption has not been utilized to indicate a level of effect in the preferred alternative. The 
effects of an increase in winter use on lands outside the 3 park units are discussed on pages 298-315. The USFS is revising the analysis of winter visitor 
displacement and that information will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


| Page 16 Re: MTBE. Additional work is being accomplished on water resources and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


| Page 16 Re: Nitrate. Additional work is being accomplished on water resources and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


| Page 16 Re: EPA regulations. Additional work is being accomplished on air quality and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


| Page 17 Re: Ethanol fuels. This feature is in the range of alternative features analyzed, and will continue to be an option for management. 

Page 17 Re: Pre-paid passes. Pre-paid passes are available in West Yellowstone. Should the need arise at other gates for the same reasons, the service could be 
expanded. The rationale for this measure — mitigating pollution impacts on visitors and employees — has a cost associated with it. Opportunities for necessary 
NPS-visitor contact at the gate are lost. Suggesting that all visitors forego an important safety element of the park experience, so that their snowmobiles will be 
less polluting is clearly not in compliance with 36CFR 2.18. The regulation states that snowmobiles are prohibited except where designated and only when 
their use is consistent with the park’s natural, cultural, scenic and aesthetic values, safety considerations and will not disturb wildlife or damage park resources. 
In this case, mitigating an effect on park values and resources by completely eliminating an important information and safety resource for park visitors is 
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illogical. Voluntary compliance with this management option is reasonable, but only for those visitors who wish to utilize it. 


Page 17 Re: NAAQS violations. Additional work is being accomplished on air quality and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 17 Re: Public Health. This information will be included in the FEIS. 


Page 17 Re: Public Health. This information will be included in the FEIS 


Page 17-18. Re: Water Resources. Additional work is being accomplished on water resources and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 18 Re: Biodegradable lubricants. This feature is in the range of alternative features analyzed, and will continue to be an option for management. 


_ Page 18-19. Re: Air Quality. Additional work is being accomplished on air quality and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS 


"Page 19. Re: Lynx abundance. The statement regarding lynx abundance will be revised in the FEIS. 


Page 19. GYA regional economy. NPS has set the context for the decision to be made at the level of the GYA region. This is entirely appropriate — witness the 
comments of all cooperating agencies that this is a regional concern, not just a community concern. Comments about the rationale for the preferred alternative 
are taken out of context, and are given too much weight; the rationale for the preferred alternative does not set the scope of analysis. NEPA (CEQ Regulations) 
does not make stipulations about the rationale for selecting a preferred alternative in an EIS; in fact there is no requirement for stating the rationale in an EIS. It 
stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, 
depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by 
the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions 
already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of 
Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no way 
invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision-maker can select any of the offered alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of factors, 
including but not limited to environmental impacts. The selected alternative does not have to be the most environmentally preferable alternative, which must 
also be revealed in the decision document. 


Page 20. Re: Alternative B’s major impact. It appears too much emphasis is placed on support or justification for a course of action or decision. See discussion 
on disclosure of a preferred alternative, above. Under the CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that 
clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement, while acknowledging 
that the commenter disagrees about many of the impacts disclosed. In general, the expressions of opposition relate to the decision that the commenter would 
like to see NPS make, based on myriad disagreements about the effects disclosed in the DEIS. The general response to such comments is that the commenter’s 
opinions will be considered in making the final decision, but that there is nothing in those opinions that substantively would alter the range of alternative 
features to be evaluated in the Final EIS. For example, if the features that are not supported were to be deleted from the range of alternatives then the analysis 
would be left only with features that the commenter likes or agrees with. If only the actions that are liked by the commenter remain, then there is effectively 
only one alternative. Therefore, expressions of support or objection will not be responded to, in general, by changes in alternative features — they will be 
responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. People who 
commented in this fashion are asked to consider that there is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the 
expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 


Page 20. In part due to the low public support for one feature of alternative B, plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, NPS will change its 
FEIS preference to alternative G. 


Pages 20-21. Re: Plowed road proposal. The commenter perceives the rationale incorrectly. The stated purpose of plowing the road (DEIS, page 28) is to 
“improve affordable access” — not, as this and other commenters state, to “provide affordable access for minority and low-income people.” A thorough reading 
of the EIS would reveal that a required impact topic in an EIS is to evaluate the effects of a proposed action on socially or economically disadvantaged 
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populations (DEIS, page 80). These populations are characterized on page 90 in the DEIS, and the effects on those populations are disclosed in the 


socioeconomic section for each alternative (DEIS, pp 176, 199, 224, 245, 260, 274, 288). We disagree that this analysis is “extremely flawed”; the stated 
impacts on socially or economically disadvantaged populations are not used as “justification” for plowing in alternative B. The rationale for preferring 
alternative B may be found on page 39. 

Page 22. Re: Public safety outside the parks. NPS is concerned about public safety outside the parks. As an example, Grand Teton National Park personnel 
respond to winter accidents involving snowmobiles, et al, on Togwotee Pass. NPS asked all cooperating agencies to provide assessments of impacts on 

adjacent lands and jurisdictions. These assessments are disclosed in the DEIS on pages 298-315. In particular, for Montana, this point is made on page 311. It 
appears that the situation involving travel from West Yellowstone to Big Sky and Taylor Fork, and return, is hazardous regardless of any management decision 
by NPS. 

Page 23. Re: Tunnel effect of plowed roads on bison. Pages 182 and 208-09 in the DEIS discuss the impact of snow berms on ungulates. Although the DEIS 
does not use the term “tunnel effect” it does discuss the negative impact associated with snow berms along the plowed road corridor, and suggests mitigation (p. 
209). NPS and the commenter disagree on whether or not a tunnel effect would result from plowing. In many other areas within and near the three park units, 
roads are plowed and no tunnel effect exists. 

P. 23. Re: Mitigation measures for snow berms. Page 209 in the DEIS discusses creating turnouts in the snow berms for wildlife to exit the road corridor. 

P. 23. Re: NAS report. The FEIS will incorporate the findings of the NAS report. 

P. 23. Re: Effects of groomed trails on bison energetics. The bison analysis will be reviewed and updated as necessary. In an effort to better understand the 
relationship of bison movements and the use of the winter groomed road system, managers have instituted studies that address this issue. While groomed roads 
may have contributed to the redistribution of bison within park boundaries (Meagher 1997), it appears that bison tend to use waterways and off-road trails for 
much of their travel on the west side of the park (Bjornlie and Garrott 1998), and that much of their movement toward park boundaries may occur on such 
routes. Monitoring of bison movemenis in the Hayden Valley and Mammoth to Gibbon Falls sections of the park has found that less than 12% of bison 
movements occurred on the groomed road surface (Kurz et al. 1998, 1999). However, groomed roads may have allowed larger numbers of bison to exist in the 
park than in the absence of groomed roads, by allowing access to otherwise unavailable foraging areas, and westward redistribution early in the winter may 
predispose some bison to exit the park (Meagher 1997). Therefore closing of groomed roads could have the effect of reducing population size and shifting 
distribution back to patterns observed before grooming, thereby possibly reducing the magnitude of bison movements outside park boundaries. Conversely, 
bison are highly social and appear to retain and pass along knowledge through generations (Meagher 1985), so it is possible that closing groomed roads may not 
impact bison movements and distribution. Research is currently being conducted to better understand the relationship between road grooming and bison 
movement and distribution patterns. 

P. 23. Re: Energetic value of walking on groomed roads. If the issue is the effect of groomed surfaces on the energy balance of individual animals, as is the 
intent of the DEIS discussion, then groomed surfaces by themselves allow animals to save energy. This is why they use the surfaces, and it is apparently to 
their benefit. The DEIS also makes the point that recreation use of groomed surfaces contributes to stress and energy expenditures by animals. The larger issue 
— given the balance of energy savings vs. energy loss — is if and to what extent these circumstances constitute an impairment of park values. The total picture — 
groomed routes, type and amount of use, stressful periods for wildlife, availability of forage — needs to be considered in the final decision. The goal of natural 
|_ regulation applies tv whole populations, not individuals, and must factor in the presence of people. 

P. 24. Re: Bison movement from Tower to Mammoth and from 7-mile Bridge to West. The FEIS will include some of the information cited in Aune et al 1997. 
P. 24. Re: Effects of nonmotorized use on ungulates. The statement regarding the effects of nonmotorized use on ungulates will be revised in the FEIS. 


Page 25. Re: Effects on public health. Modeling of air quality impacts, including consideration of Montana’s estimates, will be incorporated into the FEIS. 
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Additional air dispersion modeling for CO for all alternatives will be included in the FEIS. 


| Page 25. Re: Water Resources. Additional work is being accomplished on water resources and appropriate changes will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 25-26. Re: Air quality. Modeling of air quality impacts, including consideration of Montana’s estimates, will be incorporated into the FEIS. Although 
alternative C (as well as alternative D) proposes selling 10 percent ethanol fuel and synthetic low emissions lubricants in the park, this does not ensure that all 
snowmobiles would operate on these products. 


Pages 27-28. Effects on national forests were provided by USFS personnel. This section will be adjusted in accordance with USFS comments on the DEIS. 


Page 29. Re: Effects on states. NPS will incorporaie the suggested information into the FEIS. 


Page 29. Re: Relationship between local short-term uses and long-term productivity. In order for the suggested impacts on lands far beyond park boundaries to 
be assessed, it would first be necessary for the states to provide an assessment of the current impacts of snowmobiling, or other winter uses, on those lands. 
NPS cannot be expected to perform this analysis without some assistance from Montana. The NPS is not aware whether such needed assessment information is 
available from the state of Montana. 


Page 29. In order for the suggested impacts on lands far beyond park boundaries to be disclosed, it would first be necessary for the states to provide an 
assessment of the current impacts of snowmobiling, or other winter uses, on those lands. NPS cannot perform this analysis without assistance or information 
from Montana. The NPS is not aware whether such needed assessment information is available from the state of Montana. NPS has the impression from this 
series of comments (i.e., short-term vs long-term, cumulative effects) that Montana, as well as lands in other states, is at or approaching a threshold of 
snowmobile use. This conclusion is drawn from the implication that any changes in snowmobile use in the parks could distribute unwanted additional use to 
adjacent lands and have important negative effects. It is also at odds with the suggestion that closing portions of the parks to snowmobiling would have the 
negative effects on local communities — if people will still come to those communities to snowmobile and place local resources at risk. Such inconsistencies 
and the unavailability of data, make it difficult to respond effectively to the comment. 


Pages 30-31. Potential cumulative impacts on national forest lands are discussed on pages 326-327 of the DEIS. NPS believes the cumulative effects analysis 
is sufficient to provide information for the decision to be made. Any additional input received from cooperating agencies, in accordance with their special 
expertise, before the preparation of the FEIS will be incorporated into it. 


P. 31. Re: Threatened and Endangered Species. Potential cumulative impacts to T&E species associated with winter recreation will be more fully discussed in 
the FEIS. Again, input from cooperators is necessary for the NPS to formulate a comprehensive analysis on areas of concern outside the parks. 


P. 32. Re: Species of Special Concern. Potential cumulative impacts to species of concern associated with winter recreation will be more fully discussed in the 
FEIS. Again, input from cooperators is necessary for the NPS to formulate a comprehensive analysis on areas of concern outside the parks. 


| Page 32. Appendices. Clarifications on indicated pages will be made in the FEIS. 


Attachment to letter: Montana’s Proposed Preferred Alternative. Montana’s proposal is not significantly different from alternative E as presented in the DEIS, 
especially considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. Features proposed by Montana are for the most part considered within the range of 
DEIS alternatives, and will continue to be available for selection by the decision maker following publication of the FEIS. Other recommended features are 
more site-specific than programmatic, or have been dismissed with rationale. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E, which resembles Montana’s 
alternative, versus the features analyzed in the DEIS. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. For any 
alternative that incorporates an adaptive management process as its chief feature, the Final EIS will be modified to include more explanation of that process and 
its resource focus. 
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STATE OF WYOMING COMMENTS 
ON THE WINTER USE PLAN/ 

DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT (DEIS) 
FOR 

YELLOWSTONE AND GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARKS 
AND 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. MEMORIAL PARKWAY 
11/29/99 


INTRODUCTION 

The State of Wyoming (Wyoming) is providing a complctc-as-possible analysis of this 
DEIS, given the relatively short dcadlines for a project of this magnitude, in a good faith attempt 
to meet our obligation as a cooperating agency. We have previously expressed concerns that the 
National Park Service (NPS) has unrealistically constrained the deadlines on this project due to 
court settlement and thet the lack of adequate time to properly produce this EIS is indicative of a 
flawed process which will likely result in mo inadequate scientific document. Our review of the 
DEIS only ccaffirms this concern. The information gaps are wide and there is a clear lack of 
science connected to justifying many of the management changes which are being proposed 
within the various Alternatives, and particularly by “Preferred Alternative B”. 


Chapters 1 and 2 of our comments discuss in detail our support for or opposition to, 
respectively, the numerous management options proposed in Alternatives A thru G in the DEIS. 
No single Akeanative is acceptabie in its entirety, 28 proposed by NPS, since all have one or 
more “poison pills” which make them unacceptable to proper winter management from our 
perspective. In these two chapters, we will attempt to convey which actions we believe would be 
beneficial to future park management and which we believe would be detrimental to properly 


Because of the noted information gaps and lack of good science in the DEIS, it is our 
position that the only Jogical management option which can be supported is a Revised Alternative 
“E*. The Revised “E” which we support would use an Adaptive Planning Approach to fill the 
information gaps which exist in the DEIS by incorporating the results of new and on-going 
research and monitoring, as it becomes available, into winter perk management decisions. 
However, all research and monitoring used in this Adaptive Planning Approach should be guided 


an Advisory Committee, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and comprised of 
representatives from user and conservation groups, the cooperating agencies, the Park Service, 
and other staie and federal experts. The role of the Advisory Committee should be to 
recommend priorities to the Park Service for the on-going monitoring and research efforts related 
to both winter visitor and natural resource management, to assist them with proper research study 
design, and to recommend phasing and implen.entation schedules for new management actions 
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which result from an Adaptive Planning Approach. in Chapicr 3, the Kevised Alternative ‘E' 
which we support is discussed in detail. 


Existing Alternative “E™ is inadequate because tt does not clearly articulate the purposc 
and need for this EIS. Absent a clear definition of the problem, it is not possible to design an 
adaptive management strategy to correct it. It should be revised to include a clear definition of 
roles and responsibilities of the advisory comumitice, to include participation in adaptive 
management, and also a definition of an adaptive management framework to include processes to 
first identify and then implement corrective actions for specific problems, including compliance 
with NEPA. The Revised “E” should be designed by NPS to address a revised purpose and need, 
i. recognition that winter visitor use in the parks has uncreased; recognition that therc is 
uncertainty about the consequences of increased use, especially regarding visitor conflicts, air 
quality, wildlife and sound, and, recognition that desired futuse conditions are not well defined in 
the existing winter use plans. 


Chapter 4 contains other general comments on the DEIS and comments on technica] 
problems with the document. Section A includes comments from the Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department regarding wildlife issues in Grand Teton National Park. Section B includes 
comments from the Wyoming Department of Environmental Quality - Air Quality Division 
regarding imcorrect statements made throughout the DEIS regarding air quality and ambient air 
quality standards exceedances. Section C imchudes comments from the University of Wyoming - 
Department of Agricultural and Applied Economics regarding socioeconomic factors in the 
DEIS. Section D includes additional detailed comments regarding socioeconomic impacts 
regarding actions proposed by the DEIS. Section E includes further comme regarding 
socioeconomic factors from the Wyoming Business Council. And, Section F includes additional 
miscellaneous comments. 
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CHAPTER 1 


PROPOSED ACTIONS WITHIN ALTERNATIVES A-G 
SUPPORTED BY THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Actions Common to All Three Park Units 


Use an Adaptive Managemeat Approech te continue scientific study and monitoring efforts 
in regards tw impacts ef wiater visitor ase and park resources; close selected arcas and 
road segments if no ether possible mitigation method is available (Alternatives B and E). 


There is a large information yap and a clear lack of science preseated in the DEIS related to park 
resourc:’s and winter visitor use to justify many of the management changes which are being 
proposed. An Adaptive Planning Approach that allows the results of new and ongoing research 
and monitoring to be incorporated into winter park management decisions after it has been 
subjected to independent third party review would solve many of the issues which this creates. 


Independent third party review is essential to ensure acceptance by the general public. NPS has 
been accused (and in some cases, rightfully so) of doctoring data, misinterpreting deta, or 
purposely designing studies to prove theu desired outcome. Independent third party review by 
qualified peers, or groups like the National Academy of Sciences, would help remove this cloud 
of suspicion from studies which could potentially produce good science and lead to good 
management decisions for both park visitors and resources. Without independent review, these 
studies will always remain under a cloud of suspicion. 


Using criteria stated within Executive Order 11644 (as amended) and its implementing regulation 
(36 CFR 2.18), monitoring results demonstrating disturbance to wildlife or damage to park 
resources would be cause to implement actions for mitigating these conditions (c.g. closure to 
snowmobile use). If these scientific studies and subsequent reviews substantiate that hwnan 
presence or activities have a detrimental effect on park resources that could not otherwise be 
mitigated, the closure of selected areas of the park to visitor use, including sections of roeds, 
could resuit. A public involvement process in accordance with NEPA and a !-year notice should 
be required before any closure is implemented. The public comment period during this public 
involvement process should be at least 120 days im length because of the national interest such 
proposed closures would gencratc. 


Establish an Advisory Committee to recommend new emissions and sound standards, 
including 2 phasing nad iwplementation schedule (Alternatives B and E). 


We support the establishment of an advisory committee which would advise NPS in regards to 
the prioritization of the ongoing research and monitoring efforts, as well as provide advice on 
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proper sundy design for the research and monitoring efforts related to an Adaptive Management 
Approach. This advisory committee would also make recommendations to NPS regarding a 
phasing and impicmentation schedule for new mobile emissions standards when they arc 
developed by EPA, as well as advise NPS im the development of new sound requirements for ail 
over-snow vehicles for YNP, GTP and the Parkway. 


The advisory committee be established by the Secretary of the Interior under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act and have equal representation from user groups, such as the 
snowmobile industry, end eavironmeatal groups. Additionally, it would include representation 
from Cooperating Agencies for the Plan/EIS, the NPS, plus other federal and state agencies from 
the immediate region with expertise pertinent to the winter use management issucs. 


Enforce current sowud standards of 78dB(A) (Akormatives A and C). 


We support the strict enforcement of the current sound level law of 78 dB(A). This sound leve! 
has been established by SAE as the “out-of-the-box” requirement for all snowmobiles which 
have been manufactured since 1978 and is also the sound level required by 36 CFR 2.18 and 
7.21. Until a new sound level is established by SAE, the 784B level is a valid threshold and 
should be strictly enforced. 


There is a serious flaw in the Assumptions and Methodologies in regards to Natural Quiet (Vol. 
1, page 171) and bow the 784B level for snowmobiles is compared to other vehicles. [n this 
section, snowmobiles are compared (0 snowcoach sound levels at “60 to 70 dB at 50 feet” and to 
shuttle buses at “60 to 70 4B at $0 feet”. Likewise in Table 15 [Voi. 1, page 128], an average car 
is listed as “60 to 70 dB at 40 mph @ 50 feet” and 2 diese! truck is listed as “80 dB at 40mph @ 
50 feet”. The 78d4B sound level for snowmobiles is “at 50 feet at full thratile”. First, the sound 
levels for snowcosches, shuttle buses, cars and diesel tricks will be significantly higher than 
stated if they, too, are operated at full throttle. Second, snowmobiles are not allowed to operate 
at full throttle in the parks given the 45 or 35 mph apeed limits, s0 their real operational sound 
level is significantly lower than 78dB. This discrepancy must be corrected before there can be 
any serious discussion as to whether or not a lower sound level law for snowmobiles should be 
established, and just how much lower would be appropriate as compared to other transportation 
methods. 


Require new techaologies which address snowmobile emissions and sound levels to be used 
as they become available (Alternatives B and F). 


This management action simply takes advantage of “good science” and utilizes it as it becomes 
available. The DEIS suggests a 2-year grace period, once it is mass produced and available for 
public purchase. This is a reasonable proposal, but ultimately a topic which should be worked 
through an advisory comunittee. 
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Phase in alternative fuel/lube sales to the public (Alternatives C and D). 


This management action is a no-braincr and should be included as one component in any 
management plan to begin addressing snowmobile emission concems. It is proven science thal 
ethanol blond gasoline and synthetic oils can reduce snowmobile omissions by 10 to 25% 
[Southwest Rescarch Institute - White, 1998 and U. of Denver - Bishop and Stedman, 1999 | 
The SRI study was canducted at laboratory temperatures of 60 degree F. Further testing has 
indicated that, at real operational temperaturcs for s snowmobile of +30 to -20 F, the reduction 
can be greater than 35%. This action should be adopted effective “day one” of the mew winter 
use plan It is available and in use today and there is absolutely mo valid reason to postpone 
implementation for one to two years. 


Prohibit late-night overssew travel im all apits (Alternatives A, D, F and G). 


There are a range of late-night oversnow travel prohibitions proposed, ranging from as narrow as 
“1) PM to 5 AM” to as restrictive as from “sunset to sunrise”. A late-night closure is supported 


because it will potentially improve public safety, improve trail maintenance an‘ protect wildlife. 


While the DBIS states that “89% of motor vehicle accidents involving snowmobiles occurred 
pr = ba ar ye A 1, page 100@ Time] , the remaining 11% were 

evidently snowmobile-bison accidents which occurred at night. However, this section is 
confusing in that it also talks about these accidents comprising 34% of all nighttime snowmobile 
accidents. Piease restate this information more clearly. The bottom line, though, is that a night 
closure will remove the opportunity for these accidents and ultimately protect both people and 
bison. 


The greatest benefit from « nighttime closure is that it will improve groomed trai! conditions. 
Freshly groomed snow needs an opportunity to re-freeze before it is properly hardened and ready 
to support traffic. This requires several hours and can vary depending upon sir temperature and 
moisture content of the snow. By beginning grooming operations immedistely after the ciosure 
time, groomed roads will have the optimum time to re-freeze prior to the next days traffic. This 
should result in an improved visitor experience due to roads which stay smooth longer and also 
an increase in visitor safety since 16% of snowmobile accidents are duc to “poor road 
conditions”. [Vol. }], page 100] At no time, should grooming be allowed to occur during daylight 
hours because the disturbed snow is quickly re-disturbed by traffic and quickly results in 
deteriorated roads, which in turn have 2 negative impact on visitor satisfaction and safety. 


While a closure fromm sunset to sunrise would be best in an ideal world, it is unrealistic given in- 
park jodging at Old Faithful, as well as the great distance and time required to travel between 
entrances and features within the perks. Our recommendation is that a 10 PM to 6 AM closure 
be implemented for all park units. While it is slightly more restrictive than the 11 PM to 5 AM 
proposal, we believe it is the most realistic time frame and would still allow sufficicm circulation 
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time for those lodging at Old Faithful. 


Implemeat a nighttime oversaow speed limit of 35 mph whick would be iu effect from 
sundown to senrise, during the nighttime hours the parks are epen to travel (Alternative Ki) 


Given that it is dark from roughly 5 PM until § AM in the parks, we support reducing the speed 
limit duriag hours of darkness from 45 mph to 35 mph, during the hours the parks are open to 
twavel. If a 10 PM to 6 AM closure is umplemented, then the speed limit, m effect, would become 
35 mph from around 5 PM until the parks close at 10 PM, and then again from when they open at 
6 AM until when it gets light around 8 AM. This will afford greater protection to wildlife that 
may be moving about during these nighttime bours and also improve visitor safety by providing 
more reaction time to snowmobilers who could encounter wildlife or other obstacles on the dark 
roadways. 


Implement information pregrams in cooperation with local communities (Alternatives B, C, 
D, F and G). 


Local communities and organizations are an untapped resource which can assist NPS with 
heightening visitor swareness of the range of winter recreational opportunities available within 
the parks. These cooperative information programs could include gateway communities like 
Jackson, Cody, Dubois and West Yellowstone, as well as groups like state snowmobile 
associations, snowmobile and nordic ski chabs, and state and local agencies. These partners 
could help disseminate information relative w not oaly recreation opportunities, but also snow 
and trail conditions, safety and user etiquette education, interpretive opportunities and current 
Inanagemcm issues. 


Actions for Yellowstone National Park 


Road segments withia Yellowstone, including Mammoth to Norris, Norris te Madisen, 
Madison to West Yellowstene, Madison to Old Faithful, Old Faithful to West Thumb, West 
Thumb to South Entraace, West Thumb io Fishing Sridge, Fishing Bridge te Kast 
Eatrance, Fishing Bridge to Canyon and Canyen te Norris are epen to gyer-snow 
motorized vehicle travel, including snowmobiles and saowcoaches (Alternatives A and E). 


We do not support plowing any additional roads for wintertime access within YNP, and in 
particular do not support plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful as this would 
destroy the Grand Loop experience for all winter visitors and aiso climinate access to important 
services which winter snowmobile and snowcoach visitors need, and which, to a great degree, are 
only available within the gateway community of West Yellowstone. 
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Winter access to YNP has been over-sngw since 1955 by snowcoach and since 1963 by 
snowmobile. This over-snow experience is unique and a special part of why people visit the park 
in the winter. This special experience must be preserved s0 people can continue to experience 
Yellowstone's winter wonders in an up-front and personal way. While we recognize that acoces 
by snowmobile is controversial, we believe they can continue to be an appropriate mode of travel 
upon the winter s20w-roads with proper reductions in emissions and sound levels. Likewise, 
snowcoaches are «| appropriate winter transportation mode and part of the park’s heritage. 
Buses and vans in the wintertime are not, and they do not belong there. 


The winter season of operation fer oversaow routes is mid-December to mid-March 
(Alternatives A, B, D, E and G). 


A winter season of operation from mid-December to mid-March, if it is not artificially 
manipulated by NPS, is appropriate and acceptable to the genera! public. First, it must be 
consistemt so visitors and concessionsires alike can plan ahead, since many winter visits to YNP 
are planned up to a year in advance. Second, this time period provides appropriate protection for 
concems related to grizzly bear management. 


The proposals in Alternatives B and C to lengthen the season by two week from the West 
Entrance, via plowed roads, will encroach on areas of concem for grizzly bear management. The 
proposal in Alternative C to lengthen oversnow access from the South Entrance to West Thumb 
by four weeks in March is of very limited value since there are no critical visitors services (food, 
gas, lodging) available at West Thumb. The proposal in Alternative F to move the closing date 
from mid-March to early March is without justification. 


Strictly enforce a daytime oversnow speed limi: of 45 mph {Alternatives A, B and D). 


The existing 45 mph speed limit in YNP is appropriate for daytime conditions and should be 
strictty enforced. This speed limit provides an extra measure of protection in high-use areas. 
This provides management for public safety, wildlife protection, and also siows traffic down so 
they can more appropriately view the winter splendor of YNP. 


An aggressive information program should be instituted in cocperation with area state 
snowmobile associations, safety education training programs, and state trail programs to 
encourage appropriate winter recreation behavior and etiquette. 


Restrict non-motorized uses in wildlife wiater range te travel ow designated trails only 
(Alternatives B and E). 


Since back-country use by cross-country skiers and snowshoers is less predictable than 
motorized use on roadways, numerous studies (Effects of Winter Recreation on Wildlife of the 
Greater Yellowstone Area: A Literature Review and Assessment - GYCC Wimnier Wildlife 
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Working Group, 10/99] have documented that higher energy expenditures result as wintering 


increase their chance of winter survival and reproduction in these beck country areas. 


Actions for Grand Teton and the Parkway 


Soowmobile aed suowplanc use is permitted on the frozen surface of Jackson Lake 
(Alternatives A and C). 

Snowmobile and snowplane use on the frozen surface of Jackson Lake is critical to fishing access 
and no valid reasons have been presented in the DEIS as to why this access should be eliminated. 
We are adamantly opposed to any phase-out or blanket elimination of these vehicles, as this will 
uajustly limit recreational fishing use during the winter. As previously submitted in our May 24, 
1999 comment letter (Vol. 1, Appeadix I], a winter creel survey was conducted on Jackson Lake 
during the 1995-96 winter season by the Wyoming Game and Fish Department. A total of 
48.3% of the respondents used a snowplane to access the lake and 24.6% used e snowmobile. 
Only 27.1% walked onto the ice to go fishing. 


Move the Continental Divide Saowmebile Trail (CDST) route to 2 new year-round 
pathway from Moran to Flagg Raoch (Altemsative B). 


A new year-round, off-road pathway would be a great improvement for year-round recrertion 
within GTNP. It would not only provide an improved location for the CDST , but also provide a 
location for bicycle traffic to be moved off Highway 89/287 and improve summer visitor 
experience and safety. The existing utility corridor could be utilized to a great extent and 
existing overhead utilitics could be buried along the new pathway to improve park aesthetics and 
also improve utility service by isolating them from weather caused outages. Consideration 
should be given to sterting this new off-road pathway at the east boundary of GTNP instead of at 
Moran. 


The CDST is important to Wyoming and recently gained nationel significance through 
designation as a Millennium Legacy Trail. pillennium Trails is a national initiative of the 
White House Millennium Council, sponsored by First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, in 
pastnership with the U.S. Department of Transportation and the Rails-to-Trails Conservancy. 
This program is designed to recognize, promote and stimulate the creation of trails to “honor the 
past and imagine the future” as part of America’s legacy for the year 2000. Trails have been and 
continue to be an important part of Wyoming's and America's landscapes as they tel! the stories 
of our natural wonders and diverse people. Under this program, one trail was selected to be 
showcased in each state, and the CDST received this very distinguished status for Wyoming. We 
support this action as it would further enhance the CDST. 
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With a new, improved route for the CDST, commercial snowmobile outfitters should be 
permitted access to this new trail segment, which will help disperse use out of YNP and onto 
Nationa! Forest trails maintained by the state of Wyoming. Since use numbcrs are controlled by 
both NPS and the USFS through outfitter permits, use numbers can be closely monitored and 
controlled to avoid over-ulilization by outfitters. 


Accommodate the CDST on a widened highway shoulder from Moran to Flagg Ranch 
(Alternative C and portion of D). 


This is our second choice if the new year-round route for the CDST cannot be accomplished. 
While there has been concern expressed for the safety of the existing CDST route alang the 
highway road shoulder, there is no documentation of a safety problem presented in the DEIS. 
There have been no fatalities on this trail segmmem. From 1997 through 1999, there have been 
only six reported accidents involving snowmobiles in the entire GINP, which includes arcas in 
addition to the CDST. There were no injury accidents involving motor vehicles or snowmobiles 
in 1998 and 1999. (Vol. 1, pages 101 and 102} While not ideal, the CDST works on the road 
shoulder and could be greatly improved if the shoulder wore to be widened. The DEIS 
inappropriately tries to minimize this safety record by stating that thare have been several injuries 
and one fatality near Togwotee Pass on the CDST/US287. This is an inappropriate comparison 
and is in an area outside the scope of this DEIS, and therefore this comparison should be 
climinated. 


Allow snowmobile use ow the Grassy Lake Road (Altematives A, B, C, D, E, and F). 


The Grassy Lake Road provides an important connection from JDR, GTNP, the CDST and State 
of Wyoming trails to trails by Fremont County, Idaho and the State of idaho. This section also 
provides an opportunity (o disperse snowmobile traffic out of, or around, YNP. Grooming needs 
to be increased and improved on this trail to accomplish dispersing this traffic. Additionally, 
commercial outfitters should be allowed access to this trail (they are currently prohibited by 
NPS) for their extended trips, which will take pressure off YNP routes. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PROPOSED ACTIONS WITHIN ALTERNATIVES A-G 
OPPOSED BY THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Actions Common to All Three Park Units 


Establishment of any snowmobile emissions or sound level standards by the NPS, versus 
the EPA er SAE (Alternatives B, D and G). 


The NPS proposes in Alternative B to implement strict emission requiremeats which would 
reduce snowmobile emissions by a minimum of 70% of hydrocarbons, 40% of CO and 75% cf 
particulates by the winter of 2008-9. [Vol. 1, pages 27 and 202] According to the International 
Snowmobile Manufacturers’ Association (ISMA), this equates to requiring a snowmobile with a 
four-stroke engine. The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) is currently working to 
establish emission standards for all off-road engines, including snowmobiles. EPA is the federal 
expert on establishing emission standards, not NPS. NPS should defer snowmobile emission 
regulation to the EPA rather than jumping directly to four-stroke technology and not giving any 
consideration to emerging two-stroke engine technology. The use of four-stroke engines for 
snowmobiles is unproven technology and could result in public safety problems related to cold 
weather start and power-to-weight issues in deep snow conditions. 


NPS demonstrated that they do got have the expertise to handle this complex subject when they 
recently released an air quality report, produced by their Air Resources Division, which was 
flawed and contained erroneous interpretations of data. This report, purportedly, was simply a 
collation of existing research which has been recently completed. if NPS air quality “experts” 
can’t get something as simple as collating existing date right, how can they be expected to 
produce credible, ard reasonable, new emission standards for snowmobiles? 


To date, even though our Cooperating Agency agreement recognizes that the Wyoming 
Department of Eavironmental Quality has expertise in “air and water quality”, we have not seen 
a copy of this report. This is in spite of the fact our Cooperating Agency agreement also states 
that NPS will “share and exchange modeis, data, and other information, in their possession now 
or when developed, relating to affected resources and environmental impects and mitigation 
relating to the proposed action and its alternative in the EIS”. NPS was so proud of this report 
that, on October 19, 1999, they issued a press reicase from YNP stating “Air Quality Study 
Results For Yellowstone National Park Available”. Yet, they did not see fit to share a copy, as a 
courtesy, to the State of Wyoming or any of the other Cooperating Agencies. The Wyoming 
liaison requested a copy in person from Yellowstone's Chief of Planning, John Sacklin, on 
October 26, 1999 at the Cody EIS Public Hearing. We still did not receive a copy of this report. 
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We find this action, or lack there of, on the past of NPS to be reprehensible. Furthermore, after it 
came to light that there were errors in the roport, we again requested of Mr. Sacktin (also on the 
26") that a retraction be made by NPS. The reply was that he wasn't sure they could do that. 
The ezroneous press release was still posted on YNP’s website on November 3, 1999, when we 
again requested (again in person, while at the EIS Hearing in Denver, CO) that YNP, at a 
minimum, remove this release from their website. It is our understanding that this finally was 
done sometime after Novernber 4". Again, the conduct of NPS and YNP on this matter has been 


purely reprehensible. 


Sound levels for snowmobiles would be required to be at or below 70 decibels as measured on 
the A-weightcd scale at 50 feet at ful) throttle (as compared to present sound law of 78 decibels 
or below). (Vol. 1, pages 28 and 214) This reduction of 8 decibels would mean snowmobiles 
would be required to be nearly one-half as Joud as they are now (-10 decibels is one-half as loud). 
By comparison, the sound level for a diesel truck (bus) is 80 decibels at 40 mph at 50’, a 
motorcycle at 25’ is 90 decibels, and an average car going 40 mph at 50’ is 60 to 70 decibels ( « 
little Honda is closer to the 60 decibels while a pickup truck is 70 or even 75 decibels). [Vol. 1, 
page 128] The sound law based on full throttle for a snowmobile is not an equal comparison to 
other vehicles at 40 mph. First, a snowmobile is operated in the parks at a maximum speed of 45 
mph, certainly not at full throttle. Second, the sound level for the other vehicles would be much 
higher if they were also operated at “full throttle” for the comparative sound measurement. 
Snowmobiles and other vehicles should have equal treatmeni for sound standards. 


Restrict winter access to ouly eversnow mass transit motor vehicles (Altemative G). 


We do not support “mass transit only” alternatives which are being proposed by both NPS and 
various environmental groups. We believe the freedom of personal access is an important part 
of achieving the personal re-creation which is so often sought by visitors to our state and national 
parks. Personal access, whether by snowmobile in the winter or personal auto in the summer, 
allows visitors to stop along the road at-will, to view wildlife, take photos, experience the 
orispness of the winter air, at their own pace as individuals. Opportunities for pexsonal re- 
creation are the heart and sou! of the reasons why people seck recreational activities. 


What is noteworthy about the position of the groups who are seeking “mass transit oaly” [The 
Citizen’s Solution - Greater Yellowstone Coalition, Bluewater Network, ct al] management is 
that their real goal, as well, is personal recreation. After they ride mass transit into the park's 
interior, their goal is to go off and ski by themaclves, eway from groups, to experience personal 
re-creation. They are promoting the removal of snowmohiles from the parks solely to improve 
the quality of their persona! access. To totally climinate personal access for one user group to the 
benefit another could be viewed as discriminatory. 


Wintertime access to the Yellowstone interior has becn oversnow since 1955 by snowcoach 
(mass transit) and since 1963 by snowmobile. [“Snowplanes, Snowcoaches and Snowmobiles: 
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The Decision to Allow Snowmobiles Into Yellowstone National Park”, M. Yochim, Annals of 
Wyoming, 1998) Even though oversaow, mass transit has becn an available chaicc nm 
Yellowstonc for 45 years, the oversmow transportation of choice is an individual snowmobile by 
a factor of about 9 to 1. [Table 21, Vol. L, page 143] In a market driven economy like we have, 
this is a very telling statement. Park visitors choose to experience their national parks in an up- 
front and personal way, whether by snowmobile in the winter or personal auto in the summer. 


Yellowstone is a western park which demoastratcs western values which are sought out by its 
many urban visitors. Requiring everyone to enter this section of the park only via a regulated, 
sterile bus or van is analogous to telling a cowboy be must corral his horse and travel from here 
on out in the back of a covered wagon. His view of the white canvas in the back of the wagon 
would be the same as those whc would be suffered to a “white-window” expcrieace in the back 
of a bus. This personal access perspective pwst noi be taken lightly or swiftly dismissed 
because it is the rout of winter victor satisfaction in Yellowstone. 


Actions for Yellowstone Nationa! Pik 


Plowing the road from West \eli:-zteae te Old Faithful to provide wheeled-vehicle access 
and “affordable access” inte the interter of the perk (Alternatives B and C). 


These Alternatives propose to cw tue road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful which will: 

1) cfizpinate all snown::vile access to and from West Yellowstone (this was 
70.8% of Yellowstone National Park's (YNP) snowmobile visitors in 1998-99) 
(Vol. 1, page 198} 

2) eliminate the Grand Loop experience for all wiater visitors [Vol. 1, page 220] 

3) eliminate or detract from several critical characteristics of the desired winter 
experience for a large number of participants (48% of winter users in 1998-99) 
[Vol. 1, page 220) 

4) climimate reasonable access to services within and outside of Yellowstone since 
snowmobile passengers account for 90% of the visitation through the west gate 
[Vol. 1, page 217] 


According to NPS’s own survey, only 4% of visitors supported plowing the road from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful without a parallel snowmobile route being provided to provide 
continued over-snow access. [Vol. 1, page 200] 


According to NPS's own survey, the median willingness of visitors to pay for a plowed road to 
Old Faithful was $5 per person, while the same visitor was willing to pay an edditional $45 per 
day to rent a cleaner, quieter snowmobile. {Vol. 1, page 201] This $5 would not go very far 
since the NPS lists their cost for road plowing as “$22 per lane mile per day”. (30 miles x 2 
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lancs x $22 = $1,320/day x 170 days (NPS's stated “plowing season” } = $224,400) (Vol. 2, 
Appendix F*) 


The NPS estimates that plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful will result in a 
$12.4 million decrease in visitor spending and the Joss of 301 jobs in the Grester Yellowstone 
Area (GYA). [Vol. |, page 198] The State of Wyoming estimates that this loss will actually be 
about $97 million in visitor spending aad more than 1,000 jobs in the GYA. [Vol. 2, Appendix I, 
page 7 of ous May 24, 1999 submission letter] From our perspective, the analysis assumptions 
submitted at that time continue to be valid and should not continued to be ignored and dismissed 
by the Park Service. 


Alternative B proposes to provide shuttle bus service between West Yellowstone and Old 
Faithful at a “cost of $10 to $20" per person to “provide affordable access to the park’s interior”. 
[Vol. 1, page 199] This will require a taxpayers subsidy of $25 to $40 per person since it costs an 
average of $38 per person, pius a $10 person park entrance fee, to enter the park on a tour bus 
during the summer season. The same tour buses would be used in the winter under this scenario. 


One of the park’s stated reasons for plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful is 
to “provide affordable access for minority and low-income people” since this segment of the 
population would now typically have to pay $85 to $100 a day to rent a snowooach or 
snowmobile to visit Old Faithful. Yet, in the Draft BIS, the NPS admits the current income 
distribution of summer and winter visitors to Yellowstone is quite similar, even though the 
summer visitors do not have to pay the “high” cosis of snowmobile or snowcoach rental. “The 
1999 Winter Visitor Survey in the GYA found that 11.9% of winter visitors reported having a 
1998 total household income below $15,000. These results are comparable to results found in a 
1998 summer visitor survey in YNP where 11.1% of respondents reported a household income 
below $15,000. The 1999 winter visitor survey reported that 99.0% of all winter recreation 
visitors in the GYA are white and 66% are male, which compares to summer visitors where 98% 
are white and 50% are male.” [Vol. 1, page 91] The bottom line is that it costs all visitors a lot 
just to get to the Yellowstone area, regardless of whether they are low, middle or high income, 
and the cost of a snowmobile, snowcoach, or even a bus rental for that matter, is irrelevant as to 
whether or not they can afford to visit Yellowstone. (Vol. |, page 199] This effordable access 
argument for micority and low income populations, as it relates to justification for plowing this 
road segment, is extremely flawed. 


Additionally, although there is already “affordable access” via the plowed roadway through the 
north entrance to the Mammoth and Tower-Roosevelt areas of Yellowstone, use is relatively 
light and accounts for only 32% of Yellowstone winter visitation. [Vol. 1, page 145] If plowed 
roads are really such a critical factor in providing affordable access, then the north entrance 
should already be the leeding access point to YNP versus being « distant second to the west 
entrance. [Vol. 1, page 144] 
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Alternatives B and C would plow ap additional 30 milcs of road which would cause increased 
habitat fragmentation for wildlife by creating barriers to movement of ungulates (elk, bison). 
This inchudes structural barriers formed by snow berms crcated during the plowing operation. 
The magnitude of these types of barriers as an adverse impact to ungulate movement often 
exceeds that which is similarly created by groomed roads. (Vol. 1, pages 162, 209] Plowed 
roads will trap wildlifc between the snow berms and vehicles and increase the chance of collision 
between wheeled vehicles and ungulates as they use the plowed roads to conserve cnergy while 
moving m and about theis winter range. Collisions between wildlife and wheeled vehicles in 
YNP are already greater by a factor of 3 to 1 over snowmobiles. [Vol. 1, page 99] Plowing this 
additional 30 miles of road will likely increase this ratio. 


“Plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful would create berms of snow that 
would detract from scenery viewing opportunities in some areas.” [Vol. 1, page 221] In addition 
to this “snow tuune]” scenery, “visitor experience” would occur solely umder the close 
supervision of a bus driver and from the viewpoim of frost-covered bus windows. There would 
be no persona) freedom to stop aad view attractions or wildlife along this roed by individuals. 


From our perspective, the freedom of personal access is an important part of achieving the 
personal re-creation which is so often sought by visitors to our state and national parks. 
Yellowstone is a western park which demonstrates western valucs which are sought out by its 
many urban visitors. Requiring everyone to enter this section of the park only via a reguisted, 
sterile bus or van is analogous to teiling a cowboy he must corral his horse and travel from here 
on out in the back of a covered wagon. His view of the white canvas in the back of the wagon 
would be the same as those who would be suffered to a “white-window” experience in the back 
of a bus. This personal access perspective must not be taken lightly or swiftly dismissed 
because it is the root of winter visitor satisfaction in Yellowstone. Furthermore, most who are 
promoting the removal of snowmobiles from the parks are at the same time desiring to improve 
the quality of their personal access for activities such as cross-coumtry skiing or snowshoeing. 
Again, to totally eliminate personal access for one user group to the benefit another could be 
viewed as discriminatory. 


Under Alternative B, visitor access from the west entrance would be primarily by mass transit 
with very limited opportunity for private vehicle access (by reservation only). 10 to 20 trailer 
spaces would be available at Oid Faithful for snowmobile trailer parking, with up to 40 spaces 
being svailable for passenger vehicles. All other access would be vis 20-30 buses and a fleet of 
45 1S-passenger vens departing st 5 minute intervals. Under this scenario, NPS proposes to 
increase average daily visitation to Old Faithful by almost 130%. [Vol. 1, page 218} This is 

very peculiar since “overcrowding” and the overtaxing of services at Old Faithful has boon an 
inoue persistently touted by the NPS. {Wiater Visitor Use Management: A Multi-Agency 
Assessment, Greater Yellowstone Coordinating Committee - March 1999, page 14] So what's 
the straight scoop? Has the issue of overcrowding really been solved or not? 
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“Park visitors riding the shuttle bus on busy weekcnd days would find little opportunity for 
solitude on the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. Sounds of buses and shuttle bus 
vans will be audible along this stretch of roadway.” [Vol. |, page 221] So, even with the 
“noise” of snowmobiles removed from this area, visitors stil] will not have solitude? 


in Vohume 11, Appendix ¥ “Constructiun and Operation Cosis”, NPS states that theis cost of 
grooming a snow road is “$27-per lane mile/day” while theis cost for plowing a road is “$22 per 
lane mile/day”. We take issue with thc grooming cost and believe it is imentionally inflated to 
try to justify the perk’s preferred alternative of road plowing by showing that it is less expensive 
to plow than groom. The State of Wyoming is im the business of snowmobile trail grooming and 
knows what the costs arc. We maintain over 2,000 miles of snowmobile trail (versus the 180 
miles in YNP) with 14 private contractors and five pieces of state-owned equipment. Our 14 
contractors are private businessmen, which means they are in the business “for-profit”, not just to 
cover opcrational costs as a government agency is. Our contractors are selected by a competitive 
bid process and they supply all their own equipment, labor and operating needs. Our contract 
prices range from $9.00 per lane mile to $11.50 per lane mile, with the statewide average being 
$10.05 per lane mile. Again, these contractors are in the business “for-profit”, so $27 per lane 
mile to groom roads within YNP is outlandish. Our position is that the real cost to groom a road 
is about half the cost to plow it. Plus, you have more consistent public access since an oversnow 
road is seldom snowed shut because of severe weather or winds. 


Plowing the road from Mammoth to Norris to Madison in mid-February to provide late 
season wheeled-vehicie access into the imterior of the park (Alternative C). 


We fail to see how this mid-season road plowing will provide a greater range of winter recreation 
opportunities and the DEIS fails to outline what expanded opportunities will be created. If 
implemented, it will resuit in the loss of ome to two weeks of recrestion access in the northern 
half of YNP during the time the road is being converted to plowed status. Additionally, after the 
road is converted to plowed status, there will be a mumber of days when access is lost due to 
severe weather conditions (heavy snowfall, high winds, drifting) forcing a road closure, as 
compared to this access more likely being continuous if the segment remains an oversnow route. 


The plowing of the road at mid-season will result im the loss of one month of motorized 
oversnow experience in the northern balf of YNP and result in the Jost sbility to travel, by an 
oversnow recreational transportation mode, to Old Faithful from anywhere but the south and east 
entrances. 


The plowing of the road at mid-season wii) result in the lost ability to visit the north end of YNP 
over President’s Day weckend, unless the proposed transition time of “mid-February” is defined 
to always fall after this holiday period. If the transilion time occurs around or just prior to this 
weekend, the effect will be that no access will be available to these areas because the snow 
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removal operation would not yct be complete. Addiuonally, this transition will be hindered by 
the fact it will be occuring as the park hits peak smowfal! scason 


Kt appears that the main reason for this proposal is that, rether than expanding recreation 
opportunities, it will specd up wheeled vehucle access between headquarters at Mammoth and 
Old Faithful for both NPS staff and the park comcessionasre. 


Converting the oversnow revte from Norris to Caayon to Fishing Bridge to “saass 
ven Uspoweeach oaly” from mid-Pebruary to mid-Mareb (Alternative C). 


The DEJS fails to show how greater opportunities for recreatyon will be provided. There arc no 
snoweoach staging facilities at Norris, and most mportantly, no capability to re-fuel 

=) wooaches at Norris. The stated reason for closing this segment to snowmobile use is to 
‘previde opportunities to ski or snowshoe in a quiet environment”, [Vol. L, page 31] yet there is 
u0 proposal in the Alternative to add ski aveas beyond what already exists at Canyon of Virginia 
Cascades. There is also no logical destination for « snowcoach traveling the 13 miles from 
Norris to Canyon other than to go there and retum. There are no lodging or dining opportunities 
at Canyon, so there is extremely small mcentive to take a coach there from Norris. Likewise, 
since there is virtually no coach traffic from the cast entrance, and since it is 58 miles one-way 
from the south entrance to Canyon, it is doubtful converting this road segment to mass transit 
only wil] really be of much beaefit to late season recreation opportunities. 


Elimipating access from the east entraace by closing the Fishing Bridge to East Eatrauce 
road segment to oversnow use (Alternative D). 


Eliminating access from the cast eutrance to Fishing Bridge will adversely affect recreational 
access to the easter portion of YNP. The “safety and cost concems” regarding cast entrance 
access are not sufficiently quantified in the “Impacts of implementing Altemative D” as it simply 
states, “Closing the YNP East Entrance would eliminate ali risks from avalanches and future 
avalanche control to employees and the 3% of snowmachine riders.” [Vol. L, page 246] 


This closure is proposed in only one of the alternatives, ““D”. It would scem that if this were 
really a critical issue, with substance, it would have also been addressed in more of the seven 
alternatives. “Cost” seems to be a superficial concem given that “better avalanche mitigation” is 
listed at an annual cost of a mere $25,000 out of a $6.48 million cxisting winter budget, with 
some alternatives proposing to raise the overall winter budget to as high as $) 1.6 million per 
season. [Vol. 1, Appendix F] 


“Safety” as it is related to use of the cast entrance to Fishing Bridge road segment is not 
addressed in the DEIS. There is no mention of snowmobile or snowcoach avalanche rclated 
incidents, accidents or fatalities on this segment, or for that matter in all of YNP. The only 
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avalanche fatalities listed for the park are “2" under “Skis” in Table 11. [Vol. 1, pages 97-101) 


The DEIS attempts to minimuze the importance o( public access to YNP from the east entrance 
and states, “only minor adverse impacts would occur to overall park access because the 4,100 
winter season visitors using the cast entrance represent only 3% of winter season visitation.” 
(Vol. 1, page 256] If you’re a residcat of northwest Wyoming or a lodge owner outside the cast 
eatrance, this climination of access is not minor, it is very major, because they are essentially 
shut-out of reasonable YNP sccess sive their only access becomes cither the south entrance (352 
miles around during the winter), the 2°.in entrance (348 miles around during the winter) or the 
west entrance (410 miles around during the wi: Additionally, YNP staff stationed at the cast 
gate would also have to travel 348 miles to wx: park headquarters in Mammoth. 


The economic umpect of this closure would be devastating to the Cody area and northwest 
Wyoming. The loss of these 4,100 visitors equates to $5.4 million per year in visitor spending 
(4,100 visitors x $1 ,324/visitor {$774 direct and $550 indirect} - Taylor, University of Wyoming 
1995). This is e severe impact to an area of Wyoming which depends upon the tourism industry, 
year-round, to exist. Furthermore, because of the large amount of wildemess on the Nationai 
Forest surrounding Yellowstone, which is closed to motorized use, there is no opportunity to 
relocate this displaced use. Therefore, this economic loss is permanent. 


While the east entrance has had the least winicr visitor entries, the low number is somewhat 
misleading since NPS has manipulated access by frequent closures, purportedly due to avalanche 
danger. Local residents bave frequently challenged NPS response to grooming and avalanche 
control on this road segspent, believing NPS purposely drags their feet im this area to keep the 
cast entrance closed longer than necessary. This has rosulted in the gate being closed many days 
each season, which deters regular use through this entrance since visitors fear cutering from this 
point because they may not be able to get back to their vehicles cue to the frequeat closures. 


Environmental groups have come out in favor of closing this road segment because of the use of 
“military ordinance” which is used for avalanche contre! The benefit of the use of this material 
to benefit public safety during the winter season fas outweighs the potential fo: it to create a 
danger to public safety in the summer. NPS manages areas of the park as “ciosed” ail the time, 
whether for grizzly bears or other resource concerns, so posting these areas as “closed to use” 
should not be an unreasonable mitigation method to ensure the public is not harmed from an 
unexploded ordinance. 


Close roads from West Ycllowstone to Madison, Madisea te Old Faithful, Madison to 
Norris, and Norris to Mammoth te all vehicular travel from November | to April 30 
(Alternative F). 


We are adamantly opposed to this proposed action. It will eliminate access to over 36% of the 
existing roadway in YNP to all people, including both motorized and non-motorized users, and 
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will eliminate gl) access from the west and porth entrances. The economic impact of this action 
will be in excess of $87 million in visitor spending (ave. 66,000 visitors x $1 ,324/visitor ($774 
direct and $550 indirect) - Taylor, University of Wyoming 1995) and will be devastating to the 
local ecopomies of Gardiner and West Ycliowstone, MT. 


The stated reasons for this proposed closure are to “emphasize the protection of wildlife 
resources” and to “address concerns about the use of groomed roads by wildlife”. [Vol. I, pages 
35-36] This action would fly in the face of the park's mandate to be “set apart as a public park or 
pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people”. [Vol Il, Appendix C, An Act to 
Set Apart. . as a Public Park} Yellowstone is a national pask, it is not a national wildlife refuge. 
While natural resources, including wildlife, must be balanced in park management, the bottom 
line is that people have a right to expect access to their public park rather than being locked out 
of over one-third of it for 6 months of the year. 


Actions for Grand Teton and the Parkway 
Eliminating plowiug of the road from Colter Bay to Flagg Ranch (Alternative D). 


Given the recent infrastructure improvemeats at Flagg Ranch, coupled with the fact infrastructure 
would either have to be added os improved at Colter Bay to make this work, this would not be a 
positive change and we therefore do not support it. 


By moving the staging areca from Flagg Ranch to Colicr Bay, winter operations at Flagg Ranch 
would be severely hindered. They need regular delivery of fuel, propane, food and other goods 
and services to exist through their winter season. If this action were implemented, this 
concession would most likely have to close during the winter, which would also affect their 
ability to offer services during the winter duc to lost cash flow from their winter season. 


This action would also dramatically alter logistics for oversnow trips into YNP from the south. 
The additiona! 18 miles oversnow would change a commercial trip from Flagg to Old Faithful 
from around 80 miles round-trip to about a | 16 miles round-trip. Fisst, this will require that all 
snowinobiles be re-fueled at Old Faithful because they can’t make the round-trip on one tank of 
gas, whereas they can for an 80 mile trip. This scenario wiil also be true for all private sleds 
entering from the south. The effect of this action is that fuel supply at Old Faithful will be 
severely impacted by this action and will need (o be increased to mect demand which has been 
artificially created by NPS action. Second, this action will add at least an hour (one-way) to 
oversnow travel time fom the south entrance to destinations like Old Faithful or Canyon. The 
need to refuel will extend this trip time even further. This trip is already quite long for novice 
riders on rental sleds or visitors on commercial) tours. Operator fatigue will be increased which 
could result in a decrease in overall visitor safety. 
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This action will also eliminate existing wheeled vehicle access tor skiers to the Fagg Ranch area 
and to national forest areas directly cast of GTNP and JOR. Additionally, wheeled vehicle 
access for ice fishermen to Jackson Lake would be climinated. 


Eliminating a route for the CDST and replacing it with shuttle service from the cast 
beundary to Flagg Ranch (Alternatives E and F) or with mass transit only access 
(Alternative G). 


A route for the CDST is critical to providing a connecting link to snowmobile trails outside the 
parks in the states of Wyoming and Idaho so there is an opportunity for snowmobile use to be 

dispersed from YNP onto othcr trail systems in the GYA. A shuttle service is unworkable and 
unacceptable (0 the State of Wyoming. 


The CDST is important to Wyoming and recently gained national significance through 
designation as a Millennium Legacy Trail. Millennium Trails is a national initiative of the 
White House Millennium Council, sponsored by First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, in 
partnership with the U.S. Department of Transportation and the Rails-to-Trails Conservancy. 
This program is designed to recognize, promote and stimulate the creation of trails to ‘honor the 
past and imagine the future” as part of America’s legacy for the year 2000. Trails have been and 
continue to be an important part of Wyoming's and America's landscapes as they tell the stories 
of our natural wonders and diverse people. Unde this program, one trail was selected to be 
showcased in cach state, and the CDST received this very distinguished status for Wyoming. 
This showcase trail should not be dismantled by the NPS. Congressional action was nceded to 
establish this trai) segment initially and, if accessary, Congressional action will be pursued to 
preserve a route through GTNP and JDR. 


Eliminating snowmobile use (Alternatives B, D and G) or all motorized use on Jackson Lake 
(Altematives E and F). 


Ice fishing opportunities via snowmobile and snow plane would be lost on Jackson Lake. 
Snowmobile and snowplaac use on the frozen surface of Jackson Lake is critical to fishing access 
and no valid reasons have been presented in the DEIS as to why this access should be eliminated. 
We are adamantly opposed to any phase-out or blanket elimination of these vehicles as this will 
unjustly limit recreational fishing use during the winter. As previously submitted in ow May 24, 
1999 comment letter (Vol. II, Appendix I], a winter creel survey was conducted on Jackson Lake 
during the 1995-96 winter season by the Wyoming Game and Fish Department. A total of 
48.3% of the respondents used « snowplane to access the lake and 24.6% used a snowmobile. 
Only 27.1% walked onto the ive to go fishing. 
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CHAPTER 3 
REVISED ALTERNATIVE “E” 


A COMPILATION OF MANAGEMENT ACTIONS 
AS SUPPORTED BY THE STATE OF WYOMING 


YELLOWSTONE & GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARKS and the JOR PARKWAY 
WINTER USE PLAN - DRAFT EIS 


Revised Alternative “E” 
As supported by the State of Wyoming 


Note: Words in ialics designate revised language from the original NPS Altemative “E”. 
General Management Theme 


Revised Alternative “E” emphasizes the protection of wildlife and other natural resources while 
allowing park visitors access to a full range of winter recreation experiences. It uses an adaptive 
planniug approach that allows the results of new aod ongoing research and monitoring to be 
incorporated into winter park management decisions after it has been subjected to independent 
third party review. Using criteria stated within Executive Order | 1644 (as amended) and its 
implementing regulation (36 CFR 2.18), monitoring results demonstrating disturbance to wildlife 
or damage to park resources would be cause to implement actions for mitigating these conditions 
(c.g. closure to snowmobile use). Revised Altemative E calls for the institution of an advisory 
committee, chartered pursuant to the Federal Advisory Committee Act, to assist NPS with the 
implementation of Adaptive Management. The advisory committee would advise NPS in regards 
to the definition of standards to define desired conditions for various park resources that may be 
affected by winter use; definition of benchmarts to determine differences between the present 
and desired conditions; determination of monitoring and research priorities to evaluate 
differences; study design, including independent review of research results, to accomplish 
monitoring and research priorities; development of appropriate contingency strategies; and, 
development of an orderly process, including additional review pursuant to NEPA, to implement 
revisions of the winter use plan. The committee would also make recommendations to NPS 
regarding a phasing and implementation schedule for new EPA standards for addressing mobile 
emission and sound issues, once they are developed. Local, county, state and federal agencies, as 
wel] as represematives from user groups and conservation groups, would participate on this 
committee. 
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Actions Commoa to AJi Three Park Units 


° Thus alternative would be a commitment to the development of acceptable measures for 
mitigating umpacis, consistent with criteria im 36 CFR 2.18. 


Justification: Self-explanatory 


, Eacourage partnerships and public participation to address visitor and natural resource 
management issues and mobile emission and sound concems by establishing an advisory 
committee (established by the Secretary of the Interior under the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act.) The committee would include represeatatives from Cooperating 
Agencies for the Plan/EIS, environmental groups, the snowmobile industry, the NPS, 
plus other federal and state agencies with expertise pertinent to the winter use 
management issues. The committee would advise NPS regarding prioritization of 
ongoing research and monitoring efforts, as well as assist with advice on proper research 
and study design of research and monitoring efforts under the adaptive planning 
approach to address the full scope of issues that are relevant to the purpose and need for 
this EIS, i.e. air and water quality, sound, visitor use capacity, conflicts among visitor 
use, wildlife, etc. The committee would also advise NPS in regards to a phasing and 
implementation schedule for new mobile emission standards when they are developed by 
EPA, as well as advise NPS in the development of new sound requirements for ali over- 
snow vehicles for YNP, GTNP and the Parkway. 


Justification: As previously stated in Chapters | and 2, an Advisory Committee can be a 
valuable too! to assist NPS with addressing the numerous issucs facing 
winter use management. By giving user groups, like the snowmobile 
industry, and environmenta) groups, who are frequent critics of park 
management, a seat at the table, communication can be enhanced and 
issues can usually be solved more efficiently and effectively. 


Since there are a plethora of issues to be dealt with regarding winter use 
management, with respective to both visitors and natural resources, the 
advisory comunittee could be used to help prioritize which issues should 
be tackled first. This process will also help gain buy-in from the many 
affected parties. 


° Require the sale of only Bio-Base Fuels (10% ethanol blend fuel and synthetic low- 
emission oil) within the Parks beginning with the 2001-02 winter season. All commercial 
snowmobile operators in West Yellowstone, Jackson and at the other entrances would 
also be required to use Bic-Base Fuels for all snowmobiles they send into the Parks. 


Justification: As discussed in Chapter |, if is proven science that cthanol blend gasoline 
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and synthetic oils can reduce snowmobile emissions by up to 35%. Since 
this technology is availabic, and to a great exicat already in use by 
commercial outfitters and NPS, it is an casy first-step toward addressing 
emission issues. There is no reason to delay implementation and should 
be adopted, effective immediately. Since about 70% of all visitors use 
rented snowmobiles (Vol. I, page 99], this action will be a significant step. 
By offering it for sale within YNP (with no other options) it will force 
private snowmobile users (the remaining 30%) to make choices: either 
shorten their trip in s0 they don’t have to refuel in the park, or cise they 
will be forced to convert to using bio-based fuel before they enter YNP 
(since it requires re-jetting carburetors) if they plan a trip of over about 80 
miles, on which they will need to purchase fuel in the park. 


° Establish an interim visilor carrying capacity, based upon use patterns related io the past 
7-year average, 10 address overcrowding concerns and trail maintenance issues. Use 
adaptive planning to address long-term carrying capacities for visitors and wildlife. 


Justification: The DEIS states under Actions and Assumptions Common to ail 
A'ternatives that NPS will “determine visitor use capacities based on 
studies that set indicators and standards for desired visitor experiences and 
resource conditions”. (Vol. L, page 25] It seems backwards to us that this 
will occur after a management option has been selected rather than before. 
From a logical perspective, we believe carrying capacities should be set at 
the front-end, and then management plans should be built around those 
cepacities to ensure goals are met. We are proposing that the 7-year 
average [Table 21, Vol. I, page 143] be used to adopt an interim carrying 
cepacity for visitor use (or at least for snowmobile visitors) and then that 
aclaptive management, along with an advisory committee, be used to 
point of the 7-year average would allow less visitor use than the peak 
ycars, but slightly more than the past few years. 


° Establish a nighi-time closure to entry into YNP, GINP, and the Parkway from 10 PM to 
6 AM to promote public safety, improve trail maintenance and protect wildlife. 


Justification: Sclf-explanatory as per our comments in Chapter | 

° Implement aggressive information programs in cooperation with state snowmobile 
associations and other winter recreation safety programs to encourage appropriate 
winter recreation behavior and etiquette. 


Justification: Self-explanatory as per our comments in Chapter | 
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° Support strict enforcement of the posted speed limit, with a maxumum speed limit of 45 
mph. 


Justification: Self-cxplanatory as per our comments in Chapter | 


° Implement a mghitime oversnow speed limit of 35 mph which would be in effect from 
sundown to sunrise, during the nighttime hours the parks are open to travel. 


Justification: Self-explanatory as per ous comments in Chapter | 


, Disperse use throughout the Parks by better utilizing existing visitor facilines for over- 
night lodging, food services and warming huts to reduce impacts on natural resources 
and to assure a quality visitor experience. Provide additional portable warming huis at 
areas where facilities do not presently exist. 


Justification: One of the major disappointments with the DEIS is that this action was 
essentially discarded under Alternatives Considered bui Eliminated from 
Detailed Study. The reason given was that “ most areas of the parks 
outside road corridors are in recommended or potential wildemess. They 
are, therefore, unavailable for allocation to the suggested uses.” [Vol. I, 
page 38] This reason does aot apply appropriately to whet is being 
proposed. This action is asking NPS to open existing visitor facilities 
within the interior of YNP st locations such as Canyon, Lake and/or Grant 
Village (none which are located in wilderncss) so visitors within the park 
have incentive to use destination areas other than just Old Faithful. 
Without lodging and hot food, there is disincentive to use the other areas 
which have been mentioned. 


Warming hut improvements are neoded at Norris, Medison and Fishing 
Bridge. If food service was opened at Canyon, the existing warming hut 
could be eliminated. If not, it needs to be improved and expanded. 

A dditi it " i { . 1 | } fi; its need to be id 1 for 

outfitters and their clients at Old Faithful. 


° Support an educational video for use in gateway communities and at all area rental 
shops to inform rental snowmobile operators regarding snowmobile safety, operational 
laws and etiquetie, and park resource management. 


Justification: Since “about 70% of al) visitors use rented snowmobiles, and 85% of the 
snowmobiles involved in accidents from 1995-1999 were rental 
snowmobiles” (Vol. I, page 99], this action could provide a significant 
improvement in overall visitor safety. 
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However, since “about {1% of people involved in wintertime motor 
vehicle accidents in YNP are employees of the park or its concessionaure” 
[Vol. I, page °%], this requirement should probably also be extended to 
NPS, which. callctively, would capture 96% of all park accidents 


Actions for Yellowstoac National Park 


° Coatinue scientific studies and monitoring related to park resources and winter visitor 
use, but subject all studies and monitoring efforts to independent third party review \f 
these scientific studies and subsequent reviews substantiate that human presence or 
activities have a detrimental! effect on park resources that could not otherwise be 
mitigated, the closure of selected areas of the park to visitor use, including sections of 
roads, could result. A public involvement process in accordance with NEPA, with a 
minimum public comment period of at least 120 days, and a \-year notice would be 
required before any closure is implemented. 


Justifica on: As previously stated in Chapter 1, there is a lange information gap and a 
clear lack of science presented in the DEIS related to park resources and 
winter visitor use to justify many of the management changes which are 


park management decisions after it has been subjected to independent 
third party review would solve many of the issues which this creates. 


Independent third party review is essential to ensure acceptance by ihe 
general public. NPS has been accused (and in some cases, rightfully so) of 
doctoring data, misinterpreting data, or purposely designing studies to 
prove their desired outcome. Independent third party review by qualified 
peers, or groups like the Nationa) Academy of Sciences, would help 
remove this cloud of suspicion from studies which could potentially 
produce good science and lead to good management decisions for both 
park visitors and resources. Without independent review, these studies 
will always remain under a cloud of suspicion. 


Using cnteria stated within Executive Order 11644 (as amended) and its 
implementing regulation (36 CFR 2.18), monitoring results demonstrating 
disturbance to wildlife or damage to park resources would be cause to 
implement actions for mitigating these conditions (e.g. closure to 
snowmobile use). If these scientific studies and subsequent reviews 
substantiate that human presence or activities have a detrimental effect on 
park resources that could not otherwise be mitigated, the closure of 
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selected areas of the park to visitor use, inchading sections of roads, could 
result. A public involvement process in accordance with NEPA and a |- 
year notice should be required before any closure is umplemented. The 
public comment period during this public involvement process should be 
at least 120 days in length because of the national interest such proposed 
closures would generate. 


, Prohibit plowed road access anywhere in YNP during the winter season, with the 
exception of continued automobile access to northern attractions in the Gardiner, 
Mammih, Tower-Roosevelt and Cooke City areas. 


Justification: As stated in Chapters | and 2, we believe oversnow travel continues to be 
the most appropriate form of winter transportation into the park's interior. 
Please refer to these extensive comments. 


. Provide expanded non-motorized opportunities/trails away from main motorized routes 
by providing regular skier shuttles from Old Faithful and West Yellawstone to non- 
motorized areas away from these sites. 


Justification: Emphasis needs to be given to some separation of motorized and 
nonmotorized use, particularly within the YNP interior. Since all uscrs are 
highly dependent upon the existing road network for access, some of this 
will be impossible to achieve. For instance, at locations like Old Faithful, 
all users are forced togethes due to available services and infrastructure. A 
regular shuttle service for skiers needs to be provided to disperse them 
away from Old Faithful where solitude is an unrealistic expectation. 


° Restrict noa-motorized uses in wildlife winter range to travel on designated trails only. 


Justification: As stated in Chapter |, since back-coumtry use by cross-country skiors and 
snowshoers is less predictable than motorized use on roadways, numerous 
studies have documented that higher energy expenditures result as 
wintering wildlife attempts to move sway from such unexpected 
infringements upon their winter range. By designating non-motorized 
travel routes through these areas, wildlife has a chance to become 
conditioned as to travel routes which will potentially decrease their energy 
expenditure and increase their chance of winter survival and reproduction 
in these back country areas. 


. Address congestion and visual concerns regarding snowmobile parking at Old Faithful 
by relocating snowmobile parking away from the Visitor Center area to the Old Faithful 
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Lodge area. Reserve parking in the immediate Visitor Center area for only snowcoaches 
and ADA access for snowmobilers. 


Justification: A lot of the perceived “overcrowding” at Oid Faithful appears to be due to 
pictures of “large aumbers” of snowmobiles parked near the Visitor 
Centers, with Old Faithful in the background. A part of this perception 
could be managed by relocating snowmobile parking away from the 
Visitor Center to an arca by Old Faithful Lodge. This new area is stil! 
within easy walking distance of Old Faithful, warming huls and the Visitor 
Center. The existing arca could then be used solely for snowcoaches and 
ADA snowmobiler access, providing a minor, but yet potentially 
significant, separation of use. 


° Require ail west gate entrance passes to be pre-purchased at local outiets or at the 
Public Lands information Center in West Yellowstone. Promote the sale of these pre-paid 
passes at all other entrances. 


Justification: Since the west entrance is the focal point of most snowmobile emission 
issues, this action could further build upon efforts already in place by 
which snowmobilers are encouraged to pre-purchase their park entrance 
permits. By requiring glJ west gate entrance passes to be pre-purchased in 
town, time spent idling in line can be further reduced. It is also possible 
that ali guide and rental sleds could be equipped with some type of smart- 
card to further expedite access and decrease time at the gate. While 
numbers are fcwer at the other entrances, pre-paid passes could also be 
beneficial in these areas. 


* Keep the length of the winter use season as the period from mid-December to mid-March. 


Justification: As stated in Chapter |, « winter season of operation from mid-December 
to mid-March, if it is not artificislly manipulated by NPS, is appropriate 
and acceptable to the genera! public. First, it must be consistent so visitors 
and concessionaires alike can plan ahead, since many winter visits to YNP 
are planned up to a ycar in advance. Second, this time period provides 
appropriate protection for concems related to grizzly bear management. 


Actions for Grand Tetoa and the Parkway 


, Provide a route for the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail (CDST) on a newly 
established year-round, off-road path from the east entrance of GINP to Moran to Flagg 
Ranch, taking advantage of suitable resource conditions, topography and grade to 
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accommodate both winter grooming and swmmer bicycle use. The existing utility 
corridor would be utilized to a great extent and existing overhead utilities would be 
buried along the path to improve Park aesthetics and improve utility service by isolating 
them from weather caused outages. Comunercial snowmobile outfitters should be 
allowed permitted access to this new irail segment. 


Justification: As stated in Chapter 1, a new year-tound, off-road pathway would be a 
great improvement for year-round recreation within GINP. It would not 
only provide an improved location for the CDST , but also provide a 
location for bicycle traffic to be moved off Highway 89/287 and improve 
be utilized to a great extent and existing overhead utilities could be buried 
along the new pathway to improve park sesthetics and also improve utility 
service by isolating them from weather caused outages. Consideration 
should be given to starting this new off-road pathway at the east boundary 
of GTNP instead of at Moran. 


. improve grooming along the Grassy Lake Road in cooperation with the State of Wyoming 
and Fremont County, Idaho. Allow permitted access by commercial snowmobile 
outfitters. 


Justification: The Grassy Lake Road provides an important connection from JDR, 
GTNP, the CDST and State of Wyoming trails to trails by Fremont 
County, Idaho and the State of idaho. This section also provides an 
opportunity to disperse snowmobile traffic out of, or around, YNP. 
Grooming needs to be increascd and improved on this trail to accomplish 
dispersing this traffic. Additionally, commercial outfitters should be 
allowed access to this trail (they are currently prohibited by NPS) for their 
extended trips, which will take pressure off YNP routes. 


° Continue motorized use by both snowmobiles and snowplanes on the frozen surface of 
Jackson Lake. 


Justification: Self-explanatory as per ow comments in Chapters | and 2 


. Provide expanded non-motorized opportunities away from main motorized routes by 
providing expanded now motorized access within the interior of GINP along the Teton 
Park Road and the Moose- Wilson Road (snowmobile use would be eliminated from this 
interior area). Continue non-motorized opportunities in the Flagg Ranch area. 


Justification: This action will go a long ways toward providing “gentle nonmotorized 
opportunities near population centers”, an issuc which was identified in 
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the GYCC Asscesment and EIS scoping, it will also provide an alternate 
opportunity versus traveling to the “congested” interior of YNP. 


h is not without comtroversy, however. Local snowmobilers in the 
Jackson area feel like they are beimg squeezed out of yet onc more area. 
While use oumbers have not bees high, it has stiJl been important 
snowmobile access for locals. It has also served as fishing access to the 
Jenny Lake area. Additionally, locals still feel the Potholes closure is 
unwarranted. The elimination of snowmobile access within the GTNP 
interior is clearly offered as a trade-off for improved access on the CDST. 


: Continue destinatioa and support facilities at Moose, Triangle-X, Colter Bay and Flagg 
Ranch and add warming hut facilities at Signal Mountain and Jenny Lake to provide for 
expanded visitor and interpretive services. 


Justification: Services are importeat to visitors and GINP aod JDR have potential to 
further enhance available services with minimal! effort o: impact. 
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CHAPTER 4 
OTHER COMMENTS AND TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Section A: Comments from Wyoming Game and Fish Department relative to Grand Teton 
National Park, subwitted by Bill Wichers, Deputy Director. 


I ial Conaidenati 
The preferred atemative (Alternative B) will have esseatially the same impacts to terrestrial 
widdlife as the No Action altemative, and we believe that these impacts will often be significant 
in Grand Teton. Disturbance and harassment of wintering wildlife, particularty during harsher 
winters and during the latter past of most winters, takes a tol] c. energy reserves of big garoe and 
other species in the area. 


Winter recreation, both motorized and nonmotorized, in Grand Teton and adjacent Forest lands 
has been a major concern of the Department in the Jackson Region since the mid-1980's. In 
unrestricted National Forest lands and in some areas of Grand Teton National Park, we have 
observed « shift in animal distribution due to increases ia winter recreation activities. The 
preferred alternative calls for adaptive management and mitigation of impacts based on 
monitoring results. While this is s good implementation idea, we have previously made 
comments on whete mitigation is already known to be needed. These are reiterated as follows: 


, The areas of concern in Grand Teton Nationa] Park include the Spread Creek and Elk 
Ranch Reservoir area, Biacktail Butte, Ditch Creek and Prospector Peak. The Spread 
Creek-Elk Ramch Reservoir area is a major wintering area for elk and moose. We 
recommend this area be closed to human presence from December 15 - April 30 to 


. Ditch Creek is another important wintering area for elk and moose, and disturbance from 
residents and recrcationists in this area is increasing. We recommend the winter range 
maps (consider to) designate trave) :outes for noumotorized use only in this area. 


. In the Blacktail Butte area, snowboarders and skiers have forced animals off some of the 
slopes and into less desirable northern and castern slopes on the Butte. We recommend 
this area to be closed to winter use (human presence) from December 15 - April 30 to 
protect wintering big game. 


. In the Prospector Peak area, back-country skiing is increasing, and is impacting winter 
bighor sheep habitat. Recreationists are drawn to this area because they are able to ski 
among the sheep. We recommend evaluation of winter use and bighomn sheep 
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distribution in this area. A study has just been completed by Grand Tetoa personnel that 
shows Prospector Mountain and Mount Hum as unportant sheep winter range. 


. We suggest the snowmachine wail from Lost Creek to Antelope Flats be considered for 
closure. lt is our impression that though this area currently receives limited use, keeping 
it open adds to the wildlife disturbance in this area, and this disturbance will increase if 
commercial operators start using this tray! 


Aquatic Considerations 

We are opposed to the phase-out restriction of snowmobiles to Jackson Lake (or the elimination 
of snow planes). We feel this will unjustly lumit recreational fishing use of the lake dunng the 
wuuler. 


Editorial Comments on the DEIS are as foll »ws: 


Page 107 - Aquatic Resowrces. The Snake River cutthroat is not considered a species of 
special concern by the Wyoming Game and Fish Department. It is classified only as a native 
game fish. However, it should be noted in this documem that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been petitioned to list the Ycliowstonc cutthroat trout under the Endangered Species Act. In 
that petition, the Spake River cutthroat is included as a form of the Ycilowstone subspecies. The 
Wyoming Game and Fish Department considers Ycilowstone and Snake River cutthroats to be 


distinct subspecies. 


Although the leatherside chub docs occur here, it may have been introduced to the drainage 
sometime during the last sixty years. Within its native renge, the leatherside chub is considered 
to be a Status | species. 


Page 120 - Reptiles and Amphibiaas (costiaued from previous page). The spotted frog is 
not considered to be a species of special concern by the State of Wyoming. In addition, only the 
southem population of the boreal toad is considered as such (Status 2). Boreal! toads in the 
Greater Yellowstone Area are not considered as a species of concern. 


Appendis G. i .¢ Yellowstone cutthios. tu is classified as « Status 3 species in the State of 
Wyoming. Also see comment on leatherside club above. 
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Section B: Comments from Wyomiag Department of Kaviroamental Quality - Air Quality 
Division, submitted by Dan Olson, Air Quality Division Administrator. 


November 5, 1999 
Through: Kim Raap - Cooperating Agency Liaison, Wyoming Department of Commerce 


Mc. Clifford Hawkes 

National Park Service 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


Re: Winter Use Plan Draft Environmental impact Statement 
Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


The Air Quality Division of the Wyoming Department of Environmental Quality has reviewed 
the Winter Use Plan Draft Environmental Impact Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton Nationa! Parks and John D. Rockefeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway. Attached you will find 
the Division's specific comments. 


I would like to bring to your attention thai numerous statements made throughout the document 
that cite carbon monoxide (CO) ambient air quality standards violations, or exceedances, are 
incorrect and should be deleted. Non-reference method sampling and analysis methodology 
(e.g, CO bag sampling) cannct be used to determine compliance with National or state ambient 
air quality standards. To the Division’s knowledge there is no evidence that CO ambient air 
quality standards have been violated at Yellowstone National Park, Grand Teton Nationa! Park or 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway. 


if you should have questions regarding the comments, please fecl free to contact this office. 
Sincerely, 
Dan Olson 


Air Quality Division Administrator 


cc" Dennis Hemmer, Director 
Daria Potter, Visibilty, Smoke Management, & EIS Coordinator 
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Page # Paragraph/ Comments 
Sentence 
Volume I z 
xiii Table S-2 — Air Quality | ..emative A, 4° Bullet - “..may affect designation as a Class | clean air area.” 
Columns — Altemative | Altemative C, 2” Bullet —"'...improve protection designation as a Class | clean aiz area.”’ 
A and C These statements are incorrect. Yellowstone National Park and Grand Teton Nationa! Park 
were established as Mandatory Class I Federal Areas (44 CFR 69124, November 30, 1979) 
and may not be redesignated. Please revise both of these sentences by deleting the words 
“Class I”. 
45 Table 4 — Air Quality | Alternative A, 4* Bullet - “...may affect designation as a Class I clean air area.” 
Columns - Alternative | Alternative C, 2“ Bullet —“...improve protection designation as a © lass I clean sir area.” 
A and C These statements are incorrect. Yellowstone National Park and Grand Teton National Park 
were established as Mandatory Class I Federal Areas (44 CFR 69124, November 30, 1979) 
and may not be redesignated. Piease revise both of these sentences by deleting the words 
“Class I”. 

93 Table 8 The ambient air quality standards for carbon monoxide are not just concentrations and 
averaging periods. The ambient air quality standards consist of a specified method of 
sampling and analyzing the ambient air as well! as specific concentrations and averaging 
periods. Please add the following footnote to specify the sampling and analysis method for the 
CO ambient air quality standards. 

“Reference Method as described in 40 CFR §50.11 Appendix C, or an Equivalent Method” 

94 2” full paragraph “ir quality standards were occasionally exceeded on high snowmobile days at the West 

1* sentence Entrance and Old Faithful corridor in YNP and at Flagg Ranch in GTNP.” 
SEE COMMENT A 

94 2™ full paragraph “...Montana |-hour standard for CO was matched or exceeded.” SEE COMMENT A 

2™ sentence 
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Page # Paragraph/ Comments 
Sentence 
94 last paragraph “Table 9" should be “Table 10”. 
\* sentence 
94 & 95 | Table 9 and 10 Please footnote the sampling method used in the collection of these concentrations. 
95 4* “Violation of national standards did not appear..." SEE COMMENT A 
1° sentence 
95 2™ to last paragraph The Air Quality Division disagrees with the interpretation in this paragraph. The ambient air 
quality standards are designed to safeguard all of the population from infants to the elderly, not 
just highways. The ambient air quality standards were developed with corresponding 
monitoring methodologies and siting criteria. Reference method carbon monoxide (CO) 
monitors are to be sited at locations where CO levels would be expected to be the highesi, and 
at locations where air flow is not restricted or affected by physical structures 
95 last paragraph “0 NAAQS violations occurred..." SEE COMMENT A 
\* sentence 
95 last paragraph “Concentrations here exceeded levels established by the government to protect public health 
4* sentence ...” SEE COMMENT A 
107 last paragraph This sentence fails to mention any local point sources (¢.g., propane and oil heaters, 
2™ sentence generators) that operate within YNP, GTNP, and The Parkway. Please revise this sentence to 
include any loca] point sources within YNP, GTNP, and The Parkway. 
107 last paragraph What is meant by “ambient sources” of pollution in this sentence? If the sentence is in 
3* sentence reference to anthropogenic (man-made) sources please use the correct terminology and 


substitute “anthropogenic” for “ambient”. 
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Page # Paragraph/ Comments 
Sentence 
108 2™ paragraph The method described in this sentence for an area to become non-attainment for CO is 
4” sentence incorrect. The CO standard is not to be exceeded more than once in a one-year period. This is 
for both federal and state 1-hour and 8-hour CO ambient aur quality standards. 
108 Table 14 A portion of this table is incorrect. The Siate of Wyoming has not yet adopted the new PM, , 
national ambient air quality standards. 
109 4" paragraph Please specify the sampling method used in the collection of these concentrations. 
2™ sentence 
109 last paragraph Information at four NADP sites within and near the Bridger-Teton NF is readily available at 
6” sentence the following website bttp://nadp.sws.uiuc.cdw/nedpdata . 
161 4” full paragraph **...will be exposed to air pollutant emissions that violate the NAAQS and state air quality 
I* sentence standards for Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming.” SEE COMMENT A 
164 3” paragraph “... often experience problems with air quality.” What “problems” are being referenced in this 
3" sentence sentence? Please be specific. 
164 3” paragraph “...concentrations of carbon monoxide that exceeded air quality standards ‘or the EPA...” 
4 sentence SEE COMMENT A 
165 1* paragraph When information from current research and more detailed studies are ince porated into the 
Final EIS, please make sure that the information is sited correctly when refer. on og 
compliance with National or state ambient air quality standards. 
181 4* paragraph “.,.pollutant levels reaching or exceeding EPA air quality standards have occurred ...” 
1* sentence SEE COMMENT A 
7 
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Page # Paragraph/ Comments 
Sentence 
182 1* paragraph “...air quality violations recorded there.” 
2™ to last sentence SEE COMMENT A _ 
202 1" full paragraph “...possibility of violation of the NAAQS and state air quality standards due to snowmobile 
2 to last sentence emissions would likely be eliminated.” SEE COMMENT A ; 
208 1* paragraph “. potentially exceeding EPA air quality standards in some locations.” 
last sentence SEE COMMENT A 
231 2™ paragraph “.,.t0 improve protection designation as a Class J clean ait area.” 
3” sentence This statement is incorrect. Yellowstone National Park and Grand Teton National Park were 


established as Mandatory Class | Federal Areas (44 CFR 69124, November 30, 1979) and may 
not be redesignated. Please revise this sentence by deleting the words “Class I”. 


246 2™ full paragraph “...possibility of violation of the NAAQS and state air quality standards due to snowmobile 
1" sentence emissions would likely be eliminated.” SEE COMMENT A 
263 Jast paragraph What would constitute an “adverse impact”? What type of monitoring would be used to 
2™ sentence determine if an “adverse impact” is occurring? 
275 2 to last paragraph “possibility of violation of the NAAQS and state air quality standards would likely be 
1" sentence eliminated.” SEE COMMENT A 
278 3” full paragraph “protect YNP’s designation as a Class | clean air area,...” 
last sentence This statement is incorrect. Yellowstone Nationa! Park and Grand Teton National Park werc 


established as Mandatory Class | Federal Areas (44 CFR 69124, November 30, 1979) and may 
not be redesignated. Please revise this sentence by deleting the words “Class I’. 
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Section C: Comments from David T. (Tex) Taylor, University of Wyoming - 
Department of Agricultural and Applicd Economics regarding socioeconomic 
factors in the Wiater Use Draft EIS. 


My main comment is that while most of the changes are directed at snowsnobilers, the economic 
impact analysis is based on expenditures by all winter visitors of which only 61 percent are 
snowmobilers. Since snowmobilers tend to spend more than other winter visitors this would 
tend to underestimate the total economic impact estimates. it would seem more appropriate to 
consider changes in snowmobiler expenditures relative to other types of visitors expenditures. 
Specific commeats are as follows: 


° Although the 17 counties considered in the GYA are linked geographically, they are not 
necessarily linked economically. It would be more appropriate to consider the functional 
economic units within the region (perhaps based upon commuting zones) and consider 
the economic impacts on each. The statement that tota! impact of wintcr visitors is 0.5% 
of the total for the GYA is not terribly relevant. [Vol. I, page 89] 


° Although only 4 to 5% of annual recreational visitation to YNP occurs during the wintcr 
months [Vol. I, page 89], it does not mean that winter visitation is not important to 
surrounding communities. Since winter visitation occurs at a low point for tourism it 
may be very important to tourist businesses in these communities to help them survive 
between peak summer seasons. 


‘ The EAS indicates that the poverty rate in the GYA is consistent with the 3-state region. 
However, in places like Jackson where the cost of housing is !76 percent of the state 
average, the overall cost-of-living is 132 percent of the state average, and the average 
earnings per job is below the state average, there is probably a lot of “defacto” poverty. 


° The economic impact estimates are based on the averages of all respondents. Page 90 [of 
Vol. [] indicates that 61.0 percent of the respondents were snowmobilers, 9.8 percent 
were riding snowcoaches, and 24,6 percent were cross-country skiing But 90.1 percent 
of the respondents at the west entrance were snowmobiling. Since Alemative B would 
almost exclusively affect snowmobilers, the resulting economic impect should be based 
on the expenditures for snowmobilers and not the average for all respondents. Also, the 
change in number of visits should consider the change in snowmobiling visits relative to 
the changes in other types of visits. Previous research has indicated that snowmobilers 
spend more than other winter visitors [Park County, WY Winter Visitor Assessment - 
Taylor, 1999], so estimating the impact based on al! respondents would tend to 
underestimate the impacts. This comment would also apply to the other Alternatives 
since most of the changes are directed at snowmobilers, not all winter users. 
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| Page # Paragraph/ Comments 
Sentence 
H-2 1* paragraph “..emceeded the State of Montana and Federal one hour CO standards.” 
1* sentence SEE COMMENT A 
H-2 1* paragraph This paragraph should discuss the reference method CO monitoring data collected during the 


1998-1999 winter. Please include the following sentences at the end of this paragraph. 
“During the winter of 1998-1999, no ¢ saeetetiite | -hour and 8-hour N — or Montana 
nen nee a the station. The largest | ee 1 ppm occurred o 
February 13, during the 5 p. nee sn eee e park. The largest t 8-hour a onl 
i) yee a ee on the same date.” 


H-5 Table | Please footnote whether these emissions are actua] emissions or potential cmissions. 
H-? 1* paragraph “exposed to carbon monoxide levels exceeding the national! air quality standards.” 
last sentence SEE COMMENT A 


COMMENT A: Statements made throughout the document that cite CO ambi ient aur qualsty standards violations or exceedances are 
incorrect and should be deleted. CO bag sampling and analysis methodology is not a reference method for sampling and analyzing 
ambient CO concentrations, therefore, the data from those samples cannot be used to determine c — er tional or state 

ambient air quality standards. 


The Division recognizes that persona! exposure standards and ambient air quality standards are both based on concentration data 
However, personal exposure (NIOSH/OSHA) standards are higher and aimed at persons who are exposed to pollution during their 
normal course or work. It is the Division’s understanding that the menitoring conducted by the National Park Service staff was to 
determine personal exposure levels to CO, therefore, the data from those sarnples should be compared to NIOSH/OSHA standards not 
ambient air quality standards. 
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° TF age 88 [of Vol. |] indicates that v «ater recreation visitors from outside Montane, 
Wyoming and Idaho spent $427 per person in the GYA. It is also dicated that this 
amounts 10$159 per person per day. This suggests that the average length of stay in the 
GYA is 2.7 days. Data from Morey & Associates [previously submitted to NPS by 
Wyoming} indicates that the average length of stay in Wyoming for winter visitors was 
4.9 to 5.3 days during the 1997 and 1998 winter scasons. Data from the Wyoming 
Snowmobile Assessment [also previously submitted to NPS by Wyoming] indicates that 
the average number of days snowmobiling in Wyoming per visit for nonresidents was 5.3 


days. This suggests that the average expenditures per person in the GYA for 
snowmobilers may be almost twice the $427 per petscn figure for all winter visitors. 


. How was the numbcr of “snowmobile visits” determined for the North Entrance? 1 
believe that in most cases individuals drive through the North Entrance and then 
snowmobile from Mammoth. So how was this number of snowmobile visits determined 
for this entrance? [and how cre those that arrive via Norvis on the trail, and then return 
toward Norris, counted7]} 


. Since the sample cf winter users did not include the Holidays (Christmas and New 
Years), how representative is ‘he sample of the entire season in the GYA? 


Section D: Additional Commeats of the State of Wyoming Regarding Socioeconomic 
Impacts 


As « Cooperating Agency, it is recognized that we have “special expertise” with regards to 
“statistical information and data on socioeconomics in Wyoming’, yet NPS appears to have 
disregarded information provided to them. The State of Wyoming, on May 24, 1999, submitted 
detailed analysis regarding socioeconomic impacts from proposed A\ternatives A-G. While this 
information was wholly ignored by NPS and was not used to calculate impacts from the various 
proposed alternatives, we believe our projected impacts remain valid, and if anything are 
conservative. We therefore re-submit this data and request that it be used to either replace or 
augment socioeconomic data in the DEIS. 


ANALYSIS ASSUMPTIONS 


In caloulating the economic impacts detailed below, Wyoming has made several 
assumptions. Those are: 
@ The reason people travel to YNP/GTNP/JDR in the winter is to have an outdoor, 


oversnow, winter experience and to view the thermal, wildlife, and scenic features in a 
winter setling 
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@ Closing the West Yellowstone acccss to snowmobile/snowcoach use will relocate those 
recreational users into the National Forests to the wesi of YNP, reducing Wyoming's 
revenuc stream from park expenditures 


¢ An insignificant number of displaced motorized oversnow vehicle users will relocate to 
the north, east, and south entrances because the infrastructure at those entrances cannot 
support significant additional use 


¢ inessence, closure of park access through West Yellowstonc climinates 100% of those 


¢ Visitation numbers have likely fluctuated artificially in the last few years because of NPS 
administrative docisions and publicity regarding potential road closures. To counteract 
arly artificial impacts, the State is analyzing economic impacts within a range of the peak 
winter visitor use season and lowest winter visitor use season out of the past 10 years for 
YNP and out of the past six years for GINP and JDR (seasons prior to 1994-95 were not 
considered for GTNP and JDR because 1994-95 is the year the CDST opened; thus, 
comparisons to visitation prior to 1994-95 would not reflect the current condition or 
allow analysis of impacts related to the CDST). 


¢ The peak winter season for YNP is 1992-93: total snowmobile visitors - 9] ,196, north - 
2,712, west - 62,590, south - 23,665, cast - 4,075; total snowcoach visitors - 14,340, north 
- 2,816, west - 8,241, south - 3,274, east - 9 [Tables 21-26, Vol I, pages 143-147] 


The peak winter season for GINP is1997-98: GTNP snowmobiles - 4,051, CDST 
snowmobiles ~ 2,318 [Table 29, Vol. I, page 148] 


The peak winter scason for JDR is! 994-95: 21,748 [Table 29, Vol. L, page 148] outfitter 
snowmobile visitors - 13,675 [personal communication / George Helfrich 5/11/99) 


@ The lowest winter scason for YNP is 1996-97: total snowmobile visitors - 71,759, north - 
2,080, west - 50,296, south 16,526, cast - 2,857; total snowooach visitors - 10,221, north 
1,811, west - 5,752, south - 2,658, cast - 0 [Tables 21-26, Vol L, pages 143-147) 


The lowest winter season for GTNP is 1994-95: GTNP snowmobiles - 2,788, CDST 
snowmobiles - 1,394 {Table 29, Vol. 1, page 148] 


The lowest winter sceson for JDR is 1998-99: total snowmobiles - 17,110 [Table 29, Vol. 
1, page 148] outfitter snowmobile visitors - 8,145 [personal communication / George 
Helfrich 5/11/99) 
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@ In calculating the economic impacts in YNP of cach alternative, Wyoming used a total 
economic impact of $1,324 per non-resident visitor per tip. This figure includes the 
direct expenditurcs per person per trip within Wyoming ($774), plus the indirect 
secondary expenditures those dollars generate through Wyoming's various economic 
sectory (an additional $550 per person per trip). [1993-95 Wyoming Snowmobile 
Assessment, Taylor - University of Wyoming, 1995) Since we have not been allowed to 
svrvcy inside YNP, we are muable to separate expenditures within the parks from 
expenditurcs outside the parks. Impacts on sales and use tax, our state’s largest revenue 
source for the genera! fund, are not included and should be added on top of the stated 
economic impacts. 


# In calculating the economic impacts in GTNP/JDR of cach altemative, Wyoming used a 
total economic impact of $56 per resident visitor per day trip in GINP/JDR. Day trips 
were assumed to be total snowmobiles minus snowmobiles using the CDST. The $56 
figure includes the direct expenditures per person pcr trip within Wyoming ($34), plus the 
indirect secondary expenditures those dollars gencrate through Wyoming's various 
economic sectors (an additional $22 per person per trip). [1993-95 Wyoming 
Snowmobile Assessment, Taylor - University of Wyoming, 1995 and personal 
communication / Taylor 5/12/99] Again, we have not been allowed to survey inside 
GTNP or JDR and, thus, are unable to separate expenditures within the parks from 
expenditures outside the parks. Lmpacts on sales and use tax, our state's largest revenue 
source for the genera] fund, are not included and should be added on top of the stated 
economic impacts. 


@ Pending further information, snowcoach riders entering trom the west gate are assumed 
to transfer to motorcoach riders, so there will be e loss of visitation only from 
snowmobile riders under Alternatives B and C 


* An estimated | 5% to 45% of the entrants at the north, east, and south gates spend the 
night in West Ycllowstone, so would not visit YNP if access to West Yellowstone were 
closed. An estimated 5% to 10% was added to this figure to calculate the similar effect 
when access to Mammoth was eliminated duc to road plowing or closure. 


¢ Far lack of information, we are unable to quantify the loss of visitation which will 
undoubtedly occur if any segment of the Grand Loop is closed. 


TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE B = minus $154,901,386 to minus 
$69,550,701 


Loas of $154,901,380 to $121 ,353,868 im total economic impact duc to 
elimination of all seowmobile visitation in YNP, JDR aud GTNP if emissions 
reduction is not met by 2008-2009. 
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(91,196 os 71,759 YNP snowmobilers x $! ,324 tatal economic impact per 
snowmobiler = $120,743,504 to $95,008,916; 21,748 or 17,110 JDR 
snowmobilers x $1,324 total economic impact per snowmobile: = 
$28,794,352 to $22,653,640; and 4,051 or 2,788 GINP snowmobilers x 
$1,324 total economic impact per snowmobiler = $5,363,524 to $3,691,312) 


Less of $82,869,160 to $66,591,904 in total ecesomic impact due to 

elimination of snowmobile visitation to Old Faithful from West Yellowstone 
(62,590 or $0,296 snowmobile visitors x $1,324 total economic impact per 
visitor) 


Loss of $1,888,355 te $378,267 in total economic impact duc to loss ef West 
Yellowstone access for overnight saowmobiic trips from east entrance 
(4,075 snowmobilers x 35% spending the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 
total economic impact per snowmobiler, 2,857 snowmobilers x 10% spending 
the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 total cconomic impact per 
snowmobiler) 


Less of $10,966,361 to $2,188,042 in total economic impact due to loss of 

West Yellowstoae access for overnight seowmobile trips from south entrance 
(23,665 snowmobilers x 35% spending the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 
total economic impact per person; 16,526 snowmobilers x 10% spending the 
night in West Yellowstone x $1324 total economic ‘pect per person) 


Loss of $1,256,741 to $275,392 iu total economic impact due to Joss of West 

Yellowstone access for overnight snowmebile trips from north entrance 
(2,712 snowmobilers x 35% spending the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 
total economic impact per person; 2,080 snowmobilers x 10% spending the 
night in West Yellowstone x $1324 total economic impact per person) 


Loss of $184,296 to $117,096 im total econouic impact duc te redectien of day 
visitation te GTNP interior 
(2,194 or 1,394 snowmobiles x |.5 persons/snowmobile x $56 total economic 
impact per person) 
TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE C = minus $98,445,221 to minus 
$69,550,701 


Loss of $82,869,160 to $66,591,904 in total economic impact due te 
elimination of snowmobile visitation to Old Faithful from West Yellowstone 
(62,590 or 50,296 snowmobile visitors x $1,324 total economic impact per 

visitor) 
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Less of $1,888,355 to $378,267 in total economic impact due to loss of West 

Yellowstone access for overnight snowmobile trips from east entrance 
(4,075 snowmobilers x 35% spending the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 
total economic impact per snowmobiler; 2,857 snowmobilers x 10% spending 
the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 total economic impact per 
snowmodiler) 


Loss of $10,966,361 to $2,188,042 in total economic impact due to loss of 

West Yeowstove eccess for overnight seow mobile trips from south entrance 
(23,665 snowmobilers x 35% spending the night in West Ye!'!owsione x $1324 
total economic impact per person; 16,526 snowmobilers x 10% spending the 
night in West Yellowstone x $1324 total economic impact per person) 


Less of $1,256,741 to $275,392 in total economic impact due to loss of West 

Yellowstone sccess for overnight snowmobile trips from north entrance 
(2,712 snowmobilers x 35% spending the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 
total economic impact per person; 2,080 snowmobilers x 10% spending the 
night in West Yellowstone x $1324 tota) economic impact per person) 


Loss of $184,296 to $117,096 in total economic impact due to reduction of day 
visitation to GT'NP interior 
(2,194 or 1,394 snowmobiles x | 5 persons/snowmobi'e x $56 total economic 
impact per person) 


Loss of $1,280,368 in total economic impact due to loss of one moath (2/15- 
3/15) of visitation te porthern part of park due to plowing road from 
Mammoth te Madison 
(Loss of $697,748 (527 snowmobilers 2/15-3/15x $1,324 total economic 
impact/person, north entrance}, + /oss of $582,560 [440 snowcoaches 2/15-3/15 
x $1,324 total economic impaci pet person, north entrance) Note: calculation 
based upon 1996-97 (low) season figures only since 1992-93 (high) season 
monthly figures were not available to us 


TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE D = minus $124 300,760 to minus 
$98,011,592 


Loss of $120,743,504 te $95,008,916 in total ecomemic impact due to 

ctimiaation of snowmobile visitation in YNP due to 66 decibel sound level. 
(91,196 or 71,759 snowmobilers x $1,324 total economic impact per 
snowmobiler) 
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Less of $3,372,960 to $? 385,580 in total economic impact dee to climination 
of day and CDST visitation ia GTNP 
(Loss of $184,296 or $117,096 [2,194 o 1,394 spowmobiles x 1.5 
persons/snowmobile « $56 total economic umpact per day snowmobiler}, + 
loss of $3,688,664 or $2,768,484 [1,857 or 1,394 snowmobiles x 1.5 persons/ 
snowmobile x $1324 total economic impaci per CDST snowmobiler) 


Loss of $184,296 to $117,096 in total economic impact due to climination of 
day visitation to GTNP interior 
(2,194 of 1,394 snowmobiles « |.5 persons/snowmobile x $56 total economic 


impact per person) 
Outfitters will also lose wir investments ia snowmobile rental fleets 


TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE E = At least miaus $47,064,488 to 
minus $36,866,040 


Over the immediate short-term in YNP, the economic impact is probably 
none. However, if scientific studies aad mouitoring lead to closures, the 
impacts would quickly multiply, similar te those in other alternatives with 
closures. 


Loss of $47,064,488 to $36,866,040 in total economic impact due to 

elimination of day and CDST visitation i» GTNP and JDR 
(Loss of $184,296 or $117,096 {2,194 or 1,394 snowmobiles x 1.5 
persons/snowmobile x $56 total economic impact per GINP day 
snowinobiler], + loss af $3,688,664 or $2,768,484 [1,857 of 1,394 
snowmobiles x 1.5 persons/ snowmobile x $1324 total economic impact per 
CDST snowmobiler], + lass of $43,/9/,528 or $33,980,460 [21,748 ot 17,110 
snowmobiles x 1.5 persons / snowmobile x $1,324 total economic impact per 
JDR snowmobiler} 


Over the long-term, there endoubtedly will be some reduction of busiacss in 
all 3 parks due to loss of the Contineatal Divide Snowmobile Trail, but pe 
information is available with which to predict what reductions in visitation 
and revenues might occur 
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TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE F = minus $164,691,296 to minus 


Loss of $93,780,244 to $74,207,552 im total ccomemic impact due to 
elimination of visitation from west entrance 
(Loss of $82,869, 160 or $66,591,904 [62,590 or 50,296 snowmobilers x 
$1,324 total economic impact per anowmobiler], + loss of $/0,9/ 1,084 or 
$7,615,648 [8,241 or 5,752 snowcoachers x $1,324 total economic impact per 
snowcoacher }) 


Loss of $7,319,072 to $5,151,684 im totel economic impect dee to elimination 
Of visitation from porth entrance 
(Lass of $3,590,688 or $2,753,920 [2,712 or 2,080 snowmobilers x $1,324 
total economic impact per snowmobiles), + loss of $4,728,384 or $2,397,764 
[2,816 of 1,811 snowcoachers x $},324 total economic impact per 
snowcoacher]}) 


Lass of $2,427,88Sto $567,400 in tota) economic impact due to loss of West 

Yellowstowe access for overnight ssowmobile trips {rem east entrance 
(4,075 snowmobilers x 45% spending the night in Weet Yellowstone x $1324 
total cconomic impact per sn)’ -r0biler; 2,857 snowmobilers x 15% spending 
the night in West Yellowston: « $1324 total economic impact per 
snowmobiler) 


Less of $14,099,607 te $3,282,064 in total economic impact due to loss of 

West Yellowstone access for overnight snowmobile trips from seuth eatraace 
(23,665 snowmobilers x 45% spending the night in West Yellowstone x $1324 
total economic impact per person; 16,526 snowmobilers x 15% spending the 
night in West Yellowstone x $1324 total economic impact per person) 


Loss of $47,064,488 to $36,366,040 ir ‘otal economic impuct due te 
elimination of day and CDST visitation ia GTNP and JDR 
(Lass of $184,296 or $117,096 {2,194 of 1,394 snowmobiles x 1.5 

x $56 total economic impact per GTNP day snowmobile}, + 
loss af $3,688,664 or $2,768,484 [1,857 or 1,394 snowmobiles x 1.5 persons/ 
snowmobile x $1324 total economic impact per CDST snowmobiler], + Joss of 
$43,191,528 or $33,980,460 [21,748 or 17,110 enowmobiles x 1.5 persons / 
snowmobile x $1,324 total economic impact per JDR snowmobiler] 
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TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE G = minus $171,680,952 to minus 
$131 ,874,956 


Loes of $126,743,504 to $95,006,916 in total economic impact dec to 
elimination of snowmobile visitation in YNP 
(91,196 or 71,759 snowmobilers x $1,324 total economic impact per 
snowmobiler) 


Leas of $47,064,488 to $36,866,040 in total economic impact duc to 
elimination of day and CDST visitation in GINP and 5OR 

(Loss of $184,296 or $117,096 [2,194 o1 1,394 snowmobiles x 1.5 
persons/snowmobile x $56 total economic impact per GINP day snowmobiler], + 
loss of $3,688,664 or $2,768,484 [\,857 or 1,394 snowmobiles x 1.5 persons/ 
snowmobile x $1324 total economic impact per CDST snowmobiler], + /oss of 
$43,191,528 or $33,980,460 [21,748 or 17,110 snowmobiles x 1.5 persons / 
snowmobile x $1,324 total economic impact yer JDR snowmobiler] 


Outfitters will also lose their investments in snowmobile rental flects 


COMMENTS 
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Section K: Comments from Wyomiag Business Council (foruerty Wyoming 
Department of Commerce) on the socioeconomic factors in the Winter Use 
Draft L1S—-submitted by Tecker Fagan, Chief Operating Officer 


November 26, 1999 


Through: Kim Raap-Cooperating Agency Liaison, Wyoming Department of Commerce 


The health and vitality of the national parks, the gateway communities and the entire state's 
economy are inextricably tied together. Tourism is considered one of the three “foundation 
industries” in Wyoming due to its contribution to the overall economy. Because it plays such a 
key role in our citizen's lives any proposed change that may adversely affect our cilizen’s well- 
being must be done with requisite, verifiable fects and without preconceived outcomes. The 
citizens of Wyoming and for that matter the United States look to all sides of the issue before us 
and demand a best effort to arrive at a solution that they can understand, agree with and one that 
treats all issues in a balanced manner. 


The constrained time lines, the failure to comply with deadlines, the lack of willingness to share 
data, the absence of “good science,” the lack of cooperstion to survey visitors to the three park 
units all provide evidence that the best solution is not understood and thus most probably will not 
result. Such a process violates the trust amy citizen expecis. 


The right way is to invest the proper time and resources to find the right or most correct answer. 
We propose a jointly funded study (National Park Service, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho) to be 
performed by an independent third party. Further, the study should be reviewed by personne! 
from the applicable state universities in Wyoming, Montana and Idaho to verify the method, data 
and to identify any possible bias. 


This proposed joim study should be the first of the Adaptive Planning Approach suggested on 
page one and throughout the State of Wyoming comments. Consensus is the comerstone of 
democracy, Consensus should be the hallmark of this vitally important study. 


There is a large body of data relative to the economy and the social impact economic commerce 
has on people and communities. However, the current data was not gathered premised on the 
Altematives proffered by the NPS. Interpolating this information cannot stand up to scientific 
scrutiny. For example, the following table lists annualized retail expenditures for areas of direct 
impact. This is “hard,” up-to-date, reliable data. We currently do not have a breakdown 
attributable to the winier season end more specifically what is spent by winter vacationers. This 
latter data is crucial for the EIS. 
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Annualized Retail Expendi(ures 

| Figures arc in millions ($000) 

| Total Retail | Food Service | Transportation | Leisure/Entertainment 
| Wyoming $2,771,481 | $864,764 $837,861 $266,178 
| 90 Mile Radius from | $741,097] $232,458 $225,069 $70,903 

West Thumb (WY, 

| MT, 1D) 

| Jackson Hole $75,883 | $23,028 $23,275 | $7,671 
| Teton County $100,977] $30,660 $30,929 $10,138 
| Cody $84,493 $26,273 $25,580 $8,083 
| Park County $148,347 $46,214 $44,955 $14,063 


The above preseats data for the two “cooperating counties” in Wyoming. Snowmobiling and 
winter tourism are activities that are growing across the other 21 counties in the state. The draw 
by the national parks in the northwest comer has an impact throughout these other counties as 
well. Visitors traveling to the parks have the opportunity and often partake in winter sports, 
lodging otc. at the many other available venues. The impact is thus not only state-wide but 
region-wide. 


| The figures in the table show there are significant expenditures in the target area. Studies suggest 

percentages for how much of the ebove is attributable to the winter season. Because this DEIS 

| has such a wide-ranging and significant impact, the word “suggest”should not be part of the 
methodology. On the contrary, verifiable, “hard data” should be the test. The only course is tv 

go back and do the analysis correctly. This time with all procedures and data open to the public 

| in accordance with a scientific mothod. 
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Section F: Additional Commeats on Miscelianeous Topics 


Use of Groemed Roads by Bison 


The issue that “grooming roads for winter visitor access causes unnatura) migration of bison” bas 
been proven to be largely without basis and therefore should be addressed by the FEIS. [“The 
Ecological Effects of the Use of Groomed Roads by Bison in Yellowstone Nationa! Park”, 
Garrott and Bjomalie, 9/98 draft) According to their progress report, “only 8 percent of bison 
travel took place on the groomed roads during the road grooming period; moat travel (62%) took 
place off of roads and established trails; bison appeared to use waterways as off-road travel 
corridors”. 


Iuterrelationship of Parks and Surrounding Communities 


During the DEIS public hearings held by NPS, there was a reoccurring statement made by 
environmental groups and some individuals that “the parks don't owe business owners or local 
comsaunities a living”. While no one is “owed” anything, the EIS cannot ignore the importance 
of the interdependence between the parks and the surrounding communities, and for that matter, 
the businesses which are located within those communitics. 


The imporiance of this relationship was recognized by NPS when it stated, “Yellowstone 
National Park plays a prominent rolc in the social and economic life of the Greater Yellowstone 
Area.” and “The gateway communities provide food, lodging, gasoline and othar automotive 
supplies and services, as well as souvenirs and other goods to the motoring public.” [Yellowstone 
National Park Environmantal Assessment - Temporary Closure uf a Winter Road, page 24, 
11/97] If the infrastructure were not provided in the gateways, there would be additional 
significant impacts to resources and infrastructure within the parks. At a time when sewer 
systems are already overtaxed and leaking in Yellowstone, this would be both undesirable and 
unacceptable. The bottom line is thet the parks need the support services which are provided by 
the businesses within the gateway communities. 


This imterrelationahip extends to areas like healthcare. Because of the gateway communities, 
both perk employees and visitors have x full range of quality medical care services available 
withing minutes of the parks. Some park cmployees also take advantage of schools and libraries 
located in thesc gateway communities. Without this interrelationship and interdependence, there 
would not be economic viability of individual businesses to provide a solid tax base, which in 
turn serves as a foundation for funding the hospitals, schools, libraries, fire departments, law 
enforcement, ambuleaces and EMS services, along with the numerous other amenities related to 
communities. 
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Effects of Snowmobile Use on Saowpack end Water Quality 


There have bcen a lot of effects implied duc to snowmobile emissions being deposited in 
snowpack and then, supposedly, polluting water when the snow melts and runs-off into streams 
and rivers. This concern has been found to be without substantial basis. [Effects of Snowmobile 
Use on Snowpack Chemistry in Yellowstone National Part, USGS Wetcr-Resources 
investigations Report 99-4) 48, 1998) While “clear patterns emerged to establish ammonium and 
sulfate as reliable indicators of snowmobile emissions in nearby snowpacks, citrate 
concentrations were found to not be influenced much by these local effects”. Other finding 
included, “contamimation from snowmobiles is less likely 50 m from highway corridors 
(groomed roads); hydrocarbon levels in the snowpacks near snowmobile use were elevated 
relative to background snowpeck chemistry in the study, but lower in general than concentrations 
at hundreds of locations nationwide, and drinking water standards for benzene, toluene and 
xylene published by EPA far exceed any levels detected in either snow or snowmelt runoff at 
Yellowstone”. The bottom line is that the analysis found “that elevated emission levols im spow 
along highway corridors generally are dispersed into surrounding watersheds at concentrations 
below levels likely to threaten human or ecosystem health”. 
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Cover letter. Re: Non-support of proposed alternative and support of proposed alternative. See the following two responses, below. 


Page 1. Re: Concerns. The EIS analysis is aimed at developing a programmatic plan (§ 1508.18(b)(2) and (3)) for winter use. For concerns relating to gaps in 
information, it should be noted that there is no burden to develop site-specific information to support a programmatic planning document. Without further 
information, we are unable to address general concerns as to what is meant by inadequate science. An EIS is not, per se, a scientific analysis. It is intended to 
disclose environmental effects over a range of alternatives, in which the analyses must demonstrate scientific integrity by disclosing methods and making 
explicit references to sources used (40 CFR 1502.24). The DEIS does this. CEQ regulations also allow for incomplete or unavailable information, by 
describing procedures that are to be following in these instances ($1502.22). Any identified gaps in the FEIS will follow the requisite procedures. Also, there 
is no requirement in CEQ regulations (§ 1502.14) to justify a preferred alternative. The requirement is to identify one or more alternatives as preferred in the 
DEIS if there is a preference. The agency must express a preferred alternative in a Final EIS. 


Page 1. Re: Support for Revised Alternative E. See above response. Comments place a great deal of emphasis on support or justification for a course of action 
or decision. Under the CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully 
evaluate and disclose the possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement. Comments of support or nonsupport go to the decision to be 
made; they do not affect the range alternatives considered. 


Page 2. Re: Revised Alternative E. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the Blue Ribbon Coalition in a variety of forms. The 
essentials of Revised Alternative E, all versions considered, are not significantly different from alternative E as presented in the DEIS, especially considering 
the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E versus the features analyzed in the range of alternatives. 
All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. For any alternative that incorporates adaptive management as its 
chief feature, the Final EIS will be modified to include more explanation of that process and its resource focus. 


Page 2. Re: Revised Alternative E. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. It is unrealistic to expect all 
alternatives in an EIS to meet all desired conditions expressed in the purpose and need for action equally well. Such a set of alternatives would likely have no 
_ significant differences among them. 


Page 2. Re: Revised Alternative E. The DEIS purpose and need for action, desired condition, is explicit along these lines. 


Page 4. Re: Advisory committee feature. The suggestion about the procedural aspects of an advisory committee very nearly replicates wording in DEIS 
alternative E. (NOTE: commenter states that the comments from pages 3-9 in the letter express support for proposed actions. However, much of the dialogue 
talks to features of alternatives that the commenter feels are not “justified”. Pages 10-19 address features that are opposed by the commenter, which to a degree 
are duplicative of the opposition expressed in pages 3-9. In general, the tenor of these expressions of support and opposition appear to relate to the decision that 
the commenter would like to see NPS make. The commenter’s opinions will be considered in making the final decision, but there is nothing in those opinions 
that substantively would alter the range of alternative features to be evaluated in the Final EIS. For example, if the features that are not supported were to be 
deleted from the range of alternatives then the analysis would be left only with features that the commenter agrees with. If only the actions that are supported 
by the commenter remain, then there is effectively only one alternative. Accordingly, the commenter concludes that there is only one alternative that warrants 
consideration, and that is Revised Alternative E (pages 20-28 in the comment letter). From the NEPA standpoint, the analysis cannot be limited in this fashion. 
Therefore, expressions of support or objection will not be responded to, in general, by changes in alternative features — they will be responded to when the 
decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. There is a very clear separation 
between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 
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Page 4. Re: Enforce current sound standards. This suggested feature is analyzed in the “no action” alternative, A. As an aside, the final selected alternative 
that is documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such mixing can occur as long as the 
mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the effects of such an alternative would not fall outside the range of effects disclosed in the EIS. 
Page 4. Re: Natural Quiet Assumptions. The 78 dB full throttle level refers to the test procedure in 36 CFR 2.18. In 1995, passages of individual snowmobiles 
under constant speed cruise conditions were measured at a distance of 50 feet at Flagg Ranch. Levels ranged from 68 dB at 10 mph to 75 dB at 30 and 40 mph. 
In 1996, levels of 75-77 dB were measured at speeds up to 55 mph in controlled tests near Jenny Lake of GTNP The revisions to the DEIS will use levels 
typical of cruise conditions in the impact assessment. Additional work is being accomplished on the sound analysis, and needed changes will be incorporated in 
the FEIS. 

Page 5. Re. Alternative fuel sales. This suggested feature will be considered. In consideration of the sensitivity to regulation and the time it may take for 
support industries to catch up, it may make more sense to encourage voluntary compliance with this provision until two years have passed. The cooperating 

| agencies’ support of such an approach is appreciated. 

| Page 5. Re: Late night closure. This section will be clarified in the FEIS. 

Page 5. Re: Late night closure. Support of night time closure is acknowledgea. This feature is in the range of alternative features analyzed, and will continue 
to be an option for management. 

Page 5. Re: Late night closure. Support of 10 P.M. to6 A.M. closure is acknowledged. This feature is in the range of alternative features analyzed, and will 
continue to be an option for management. 

Page 6. Re: Nighttime Speed Limit. Support of 35 mph nighttime speed limit is acknowledged. This feature is in the range of alternative features analyzed, 
and will continue to be an option for management. 

Page 6. Re: Information Programs Partnerships with communities would necessarily be part of any alternative to be considered. NPS views this as a standard 
practice to help implement management actions. Communities and organizations need to be accessible and supportive in order to implement partnership 
strategies. 

Page 6. Re: Additional Plowing - YNP. Partly in response to the overall non-support of plowing the road, NPS expresses a new preferred alternative in the 
Final EIS. This alternative would provide oversnow motorized access from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, and allow visitors to experience the Grand Loop 
by snowcoach. 

Page 7. Re: Winter access to YNP. The alternative features being objected to and the activities being supported remain as choices within the range of 
alternatives being evaluated in response to the purpose and need for action. The objections to the NPS preferred alternative are noted. See earlier response to 
this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory committee.” 

Page 7. Re: Length of Winter Season. All features considered in the range of alternatives are justifiable from an analysis standpoint. They all respond to 
various issues developed during scoping, or they represent a possible approach to an issue that is being contrasted with a possible approach considered in 
another alternative. _ 
Page 8. Re: Use on Jackson Lake. All features considered in the range of alternatives are justifiable from an analysis standpoint. They all respond to various 
issues developed during scoping, or they represent a possible approach to an issue that is being contrasted with a possible approach considered in another 
alternative. Again, ihere is undue attention on the preference indicated in the DEIS, or the decision to be made. 

Page 9. Re: Moving the CDST. See earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory committee.” Though this feature is not part of the new 
preferred alternative, it remains as a feature in the range of alternatives. 
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Page 9. Re: Widened Highway CDST. This reference is not inappropriate for two reasons: similar circumstances exist in the proximity of highway vehicle 
traffic to snowmobile use, and GTNP responds to medical emergencies involving snowmobile us: __. Togwotee Pass. 


Page 9. Re: Use on Grassy Lake Road. See earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory committee.” Should motorized oversnow use on Grassy 
Lake Road be allowed in the eventual decision, the suggested activities could be implemented thereafter. They do not require analysis in this programmatic EIS 
and plan. __ 

Page 10. Re: NPS sound and emissions standards. NPS has the responsibility to protect park resources and values. Given the issue that partly drives this EIS - 
-that snowmobile emissions impair air quality -- it is necessary to consider alternatives that both reduce and eliminate the impairment. In regard to the 
assertion that NPS should defer to EPA, implying that such an alternative feature should not be considered, CEQ regulations allow the lead agency to evaluate 
reasonable alternatives that are not within its jurisdiction (§1502.14[c]). 
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Page 10. Re: Air Resources Division air quality report. This generalization ignores most of the referenced report and any number of other efforts that are 
correct and accurate. The report is now correct and final, and is available for use as a reference in the winter use EIS analysis. 


Page 10. Re: Air Resources Division air quality report. Criticism :temming from the release of the draft summary ARD report and its content is beyond the 
scope of this EIS analysis and requires no response. The report, so far as the alleged faulty information, was not a part of the Draft EIS. The fact that the 
cooperators disagree with how the report was publicized and distributed does not affect the air resources analysis in the EIS. 


Page 11. Re: Snowmobile sound levels. (basically same comment as on page 4) The 78 dB full throttle level refers to the test procedure in 36 CFR 2.18. In 
1995, passages of individual snowmobiles under constant speed cruise conditions were measured at a distance of 50 feet at Flagg Ranch. Levels ranged from 
68 dB at 10 mph to 75 dB at 30 and 40 mph. In 1996, leveis of 75-77 dB were measured at speeds up to 55 mph in controlled tests near Jenny Lake of GTNP 
The revisions to the DEIS will use levels typical of cruise conditions in the impact assessment. Additional work is being accomplished on the sound analysis, 
and needed changes will be incorporated in the FEIS. 


Page 11. Re: Personal Access. Please see the purpose and need section in the DEIS and the FEIS. Personal access may be reflected in the statements of 
desired condition, but personal access by snowmobile is not a right or a guarantee. The NPS mandate, as stated in the purpose and need section, places personal 
enjoyment and freedom of access in a subordinate role to protection of park values so they are unimpaired for future generations. 


Page 11. Re: Commenter Motivation. It is not material for the EIS range of alternatives to speculate about the unstated motivations of any group of 
commenters. NPS notes that there may be many people who do not visit the Parks because of current use by snowmobiles. 


Page 12. Re: Oversnow Transportation Choice. This comment is a reference to statements made in the DEIS that apparently the commenter agrees with. The 
inference is that since people choose to come in these numbers, they would not choose to experience the Park in any other fashion. The commenter seems to 
further infer that because this is so, and because the economies have thrived on this demand, then freedom and economic well being in the gate way 
communities should have priority over any impacts that this use may cause. NPS disagrees with these inferences. Please see earlier response to this letter in 

| regard to page 11 “Personal Access.” 


Page 12. Re: Personal Access. The “personal access” issue is not taken lightly. All alternatives but one in the EIS allow the use of snowmobiles in varying 
degrees and places, depending upon the alternative concept. The impact of each alternative on visitor experience is disclosed, including impacts on 
snowmobile users as a group. The difficulty is that personal access via snowmobile, considering present commercial technology and usage, causes a variety of 
impacts on park resources, values and other visitors. Please see the purpose and need section in the DEIS and the FEIS. Personal access may be reflected in the 
statements of desired condition, but personal access by snowmobile is not a right or a guarantee. The NPS mandate, as stated in the purpose and need section, 
places personal enjoyment and freedom of access in a subordinate role to protection of park values so they are unimpaired for future generations. 
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Page 13. Re: Socioeconomics. The FEIS will report economic impacts following another review of the input from the cooperating agencies. As in the DEIS, 
all assumptions made in the analysis will be disclosed. According to the CEQ regulations, §1503.3(b), commenting agencies that criticize an analysis 
methodology should describe an alternative methodology and why it prefers it. The commenter, in this instance describes an alternative methodology, but does 
not specifically indicate what is incorrect about the agency method — other than it arrives at a different answer. If there is a significant difference of opinion, as 
there may be in this case, then the remedy provided in CEQ regulations is to report both opinions in order to meet the disclosure requirement. This approach 
was taken in the DEIS by reporting the results of NPS studies and the reports from each cooperating agency. Efforts will be made in the FEIS to enhance this 
comparison. 


| 


Page 13. Re: Shuttle Bus Cost. Subsidized access, should it be necessary, would be a consideration if this alternative were to be selected in the decision. 


Page 13. Re: Plowing Roads. The stated purpose of plowing the road (DEIS, page 28) is to “improve affordable access” — not, as the commenter siates, to 
“provide affordable access for minority and low-income people”. The DEIS explains that a required impact topic in an EIS is to evaluate the effects of a 
proposed action cn socially or economically disadvantaged populations (DEIS, page 80). These populations are characterized on page 90 in the DEIS, and the 
effects on them are disclosed in the socioeconomic section for each alternative (DEIS, pp 176, 199, 224, 245, 260, 274, 288). NPS disagrees that this analysis 
is “extremely flawed”; the stated impacts on socially or economically disadvantaged populations are not used as “justification” for plowing in alternative B. 
_The rationale for preferring alternative B may be found on page 39. 


Page 14. Re: Plowing Roads. This comment restates the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS. Many commenters refer to any disclosure of an impact as 
“admitting” something. Readers should understand that it is the purpose of an EIS to disclose the possible effects of a proposed action and alternatives to it, 
and that references to the “justification” for a preferred alternative is an entirely different issue relating to the decision to be made. Please see earlier response 
to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” 


Page 14. Re: Access and available space. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” Any expression of available 
space versus visitation in the DEIS will be clarified in the Final EIS. 


Page 15. Re: Shuttle Bus Experience. This comment restates the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS. ‘samy commenters refer to any disclosure of an 
impact as “admitting” something. Readers should understand that it is the purpose of an EIS to disclose the possible effects of a proposed action and 
alternatives to it, and that references to the “justification” for a preferred alternative is an entirely different issue. NPS has persisted in describing “noise” from 
snowmobiles as “sound” at the request of cooperating agencies. It should be noted that many interested parties commented during scoping and during the DEIS 
review that snowmobiles produce unwanted noise. The section on impacts of human winter use activities on the natural soundscape will be further developed 
in the FEIS. 


Page 15. Re: Construction and Operation Costs in Vol. [I]. Regarding the allegation that NPS has inflated costs to justify the preferred alternative: the FEIS 
preferred alternative will not be alternative B. Therefore, the point is academic. The cost analysis will be reviewed and clarified, if necessary, in the FEIS. 


Page 15. Re: Plowing Roads. It is conceivable that the desired effect of an alternative action would not be achieved, or that it would have adverse 
consequences associated with it. it is the purpose of an EIS analysis to evaluate an action and disclose such things. The DEIS analysis will be reviewed and 
altered if necessary. 


Page 16. Re: Converting oversnow route to mass transit. It is conceivable that the desired effect of an alternative action would not be achieved, or that it would 
have adverse consequences associated with it. It is the purpose of an EIS analysis to evaluate an action and disclose such things. The DEIS analysis will be 
reviewed and clarified if necessary. 


Page 16. Re: Eliminating access from East Entrance. This comment restates the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS, pages 255-256. 
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| Page 16. Re: Public Safety and Avalanches. The analysis will be reviewed and supplemented with additional information if necessary. 


| Page 16. Re: Access and available space. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” 


Page 17. In terms of use, the effect is minimal. NPS acknowledges that such a change could impact local businesses, particularly those catering to the 
snowmobile visitor immediately outside the park. NPS is also aware that other opportunities for winter visitors exist on the Shoshone National Forest, 
including a downhill ski area, groomed cross-country ski trails and many opportunities for backcountry activities. In recent years, winter marketing priorities 
outside the east entrance have favored snowmobile users. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 13 “Socioeconomics”’. 


Page 17. Re: East Entrance. This comment is speculative. No further response is necessary. 


Page 17. Re: Use of military ordinance. This administrative procedure is always available to park managers, to be implemented as conditions arise. See 
previous response, above. 


Page 17. Re: Access and available space. The FelS will report economic impacts following another review of the input from the cooperating agencies. As in 
the DEIS, all assumptions made in the analysis will be disclosed. According to the CEQ regulations, §1503.3(b), commenting agencies that criticize an analysis 
methodology should describe an alternative methodology and why it prefers it. The commenter, in this instance describes an alternative methodology, but does 
not specifically indicate what is incorrect about the agency method — other than it arrives at a different answer. If there is a significant difference of opinion, as 
there may be in this case, then the remedy provided in CEQ regulations is to report both opinions in order to meet the disclosure requirement. This approach 
was taken in the DEIS by reporting the results of NPS studies and the reports from each cooperating agency. Efforts will be made in the FEIS to enhance this 


comparison. 


| Page 18. Re: Socioeconomics. This comment is speculative. No further response is necessary. 


Page 18. Re: Proposed closures. Please see the purpose and need section in the DEIS and the FEIS. Personal access may be reflected in the statements of 
desired condition, but personal access by snowmobile is not a right or a guarantee. The NPS mandate, as stated in the purpose and need section, places personal 
enjoyment and freedom of access in a subordinate role to protection of park values so they are unimpaired for future generations. 


Please see earlier response to page 12 “Oversnow Transportation,” page 11 “Personal Access,” and page 12 “Personal Access.” See also NPS mandates and 
purpose and need for action in Chapter I of the FEIS. Alternative F was developed to address wildlife issues specifically. One consequence of the alternative, 
as disclosed in the DEIS, is that there would be no access to those areas. To object to this feature, and others, is to object to having a range of alternatives that 
sharply define the issues (§ 1502.14). 


| Page 18. Re: Snow plowing changes. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” 


Page 18. Re: Snow plowing changes. This statement of effects is speculative. Other facilities operate effectively using oversnow transport. Should Flagg 
Ranch become an oversnow destination, NPS feels that it could adapt and take advantage of a new set of opportunities for winter recreation experiences. 


Page 18. Re: Snow plowing changes. As is the case with nearly any other alternative feature, there would be consequences associated with not plowing the 
road from Colter Bay to Flagg Ranch. It is interesting to contrast the commenter’s criticism of this feature with its criticism of plowing the road from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful in alternatives B and C. The contrast presents a contradiction, from which NPS concludes the only acceptable form of access in the 
state’s opinion is that represented by the status quo. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” 


Page 19. Re: Elimination of the CDST. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” NPS acknowledges the importance 
of the CDST to Wyoming and Idaho. 


Page 19. Re: Elimination of the motorized winter use on Jackson Lake. If ice fishing is the premier reason for using snowmobiles or snowplanes on Jackson 
Lake, there are other modes of access for this purpose. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” 
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Page 22. Re: Bio-based fuel sales. This comment is similar to an earlier point made on page 5 of the letter. The suggestion for immediate implementation of a 


synthetic oil and bio-fuel requirement is tempting. In consideration of the average visitor and of support industries, it may make more sense to encourage 

voluntary c< ...,liance with this provision until two years have passed. In the past, people have reacted strongly to a perception of “heavy handed regulation” on 

the part of federal agencies. The cooperating agencies’ support of such an approach is appreciated. [Note: this letter presents a “Revised Alternative E” for 

consideration on pages 20-28. Features of this alternative were for the most part analyzed throughout the range of alternatives in the DEIS. Please refer to the 

matrix which illustrates where the features of Revised E are evaluated in the DEIS. The matrix can be found in Chapter I of the FEIS under Alternatives 
Suggested During the Public Comment Period. ] 


Page 22. Re: Interim carrying capacity. NPS is encouraged by support from the cooperating agencies on establishing a recreation carrying capacity. In 
practice, setting a carrying capacity is a highly complex and potentially divisive exercise. NPS managers decided there was not sufficient time available in the 
settlement time frame to devote to this type of analysis. More explanation of the carrying capacity issue will be included in the FEIS. NPS will provide 
analysis in the alternatives mitigation to look at interim limitations on use, one of which will be at the seven year average level. 


Page 23. Re: Alternatives C, D and G conceptually include the opening of such facilities to one degree or another. A reference to other plans and 
environmental analysis on page 17 of the DEIS includes commercial services plans for both parks. Since these plans were in process, the decision was made 
not to include analysis of facilities being addressed elsewhere. 


Page 23. Re: Educational video Partnerships with communities would necessarily be part of any alternative to be considered. NPS views this as a standard 
practice to help implement management actions. Communities, organizations and NPS need to be mutually accessible and supportive in order to implement 
partnership strategies such as the suggested video. As an implementation detail, no further response to this comment will be made. 


Page 24. Re: Educational Video. Both NPS and concessionaires employ ongoing safety programs, snowmobile user certification or training. Regardless, such 
programs should be enhanced, improved and implemented to eradicate preventable accidents. 


Page 25. Re: Scientific studies and monitoring: published studies and monitoring reports should as a matter of course be available to the public. This 
information should not be subjected to a political process in advance of their publication. There are policies and protocols already in place to ensure 
appropriate scientific review. If future studies or monitoring indicate the need for management action, NPS will follow the requirements already set in law 
(such as NEPA), regulation and policy. At that time, the scientific basis for an action can be scrutinized and criticized by any interested parties. 


| Page 25. Re: Continue existing plowed road access in YNP. This is a feature of alternatives A, D, E, F and G. 

Page 25. Re: Expanded nonmotorized routes away from motorized routes, served by shuttle service. This suggestion is programmatically compatible with all 
alternatives, and could be implemented without further significant environmental review (as a function of the Winter Use EIS and the decision resulting from 
it). Whether solitude can actually be achieved by this separation depends upon site characteristics and the degree to which motorized use sounds travel in the 
area 


Page 25. Re: Restricting nonmotorized uses to designated trails. This is a feature of DEIS alternatives B, D and E. The preferred alternative in the FEIS will 
incorporate this measure. 


Page 25. Re: Congestion and visual concerns at Old Faithful. This suggestion may be useful in site-specific implementation of any of the alternatives retaining 
snowmobile use at Old Faithful. It is not a key programmatic feature; i.e. it does not require an EIS analysis for approval — it could be done now. 


Page 26. Re: Prepaid passes requirement at West Yellowstone— prepaid passes for other entrances. Pre-paid passes are available in West Yellowstone. Should 
the need arise at other entrances for the same reasons, the service could be expanded. The rationale for this measure — mitigating pollution impacts on visitors 
and employees — has a cost associated with it. Opportunities for necessary NPS-visitor contact at the entrance are lost. Suggesting that all visitors forego an 
important safety element of the park experience, so that their snowmobiles will be less polluting is clearly not in compliance with 36CFR 2.18. The regulation 
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States that snowmobiles are prohibited except where designated and only when their use is consistent with the park’s natural, cultural, scenic and aesthetic 


values, safety considerations and will not disturb wildlife or damage park resources. In this case, mitigating an effect on park values and resources by 
completely eliminating an important information and safety resource for park visitors is illogical. Voluntary compliance with this management option is 
reasonable, but only for those visitors who wish to utilize it. 


Page 27. Re: Improve grooming on the Grassy Lake Road and permit commercial outfitters. These measures do not require a programmatic EIS. They could 
be considered at any time. 


Page 28. Ke: Removal of snowmobiles from Teton Park Road. The effects of this are disclosed in visitor use and access and visitor experience for alternatives 
B, D, E, F and G in the DEIS. 


Page 29. Re: Comments re: GTNP. 1.) Close the Elk Ranch Reservoir-Spread Creek area to public use from December 15 to April 30. According to park 
policy, the Buffalo Fork River floodplain and Uhi Hill are currently closed to public entry in the winter. The area between Spread Creek and Wolff Ridge is 
open to nonmotorized uses only. Mitigation in alternative F closes Wolff Ridge. 2.) Restrict nonmotorized travel in the Ditch Creek area to designated routes 
only. The commenter does not state which segment of Ditch Creek is of concern. NPS assumes it is the area east of the Antelope Flats Road to the Teton 
Science School. The effects of human activities on wildlife in this area are largely anecdotal and their magnitude and frequency unknown. NPS does not agree 
that they warrant use restrictions at this time. Instead, several alternatives in the FEIS call for impiementation of an adaptive management strategy that would 
allow for closures to be enacted in tle future should additional information become available. 3.) Close Blacktail Butte to public use from December 15 to 
April 30. Mitigation in alternative F closes Blacktail Butte. 4.) Close Prospector Mountain and Mt. Hunt to backcountry skiing to protect bighorn sheep. This 
is a feature of alternative D. 5.) Close the trail from Lost Creek to Antelope Flats to snowmobiles. This feature is included in alternatives D, E, F, G and the 
new preferred alternative restricts access to nonmotorized use only. 


| Page 30. Re: Aquatic resources. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 4 “Advisory Committee.” 


| Page 30. Re: Editorial changes. Editorial changes regarding Aquatic Resources will be made in the Final EIS. 


| Page 30. Re: Editorial changes. Editorial changes regarding Reptiles and Amphibians will be made in the Final EIS. 


Pages 31-36. Re: Air quality. [Note: pages 31-36 of the state’s letter consist of comments from WY DEQ, Air Quality Division] References to standard 
exceedances will be removed where non-reference methods were used. 

The statement about the Class I area will be revised. 

FEIS will clarify references to compliance with National Ambient Air Quality Standards for carbon monoxide. 

Page 108, Table 14 — FEIS will clarify status of PM2.5 standard. 

Page 109, 4” paragraph — FEIS will clarify data methods. 

Page 109, last paragraph — Available data will be reviewed for applicability. 

Page 161, 4" paragraph, Page 164, 3" paragraph, Page 165, 1" paragraph, Page 181 — FEIS will clarify references to compliance with National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards. 

Page 164, 3™ paragraph — Any cited “problems” will be clarified. 

Page 182, 1“ paragraph, Page 202, Page 208, Page 246, Page 275 - FEIS will clarify references to compliance with National Ambient Air Quality Standards. 
Page 231, Page 278 — Class ! statement will be revised. 

Page 263 — “Adverse impact” is defined in Table 34, page 158. No specific monitoring is identified to date. 

These comments are both technical and editorial in nature. All comments are being reviewed and the content of the FEIS will reflect them as needed. 
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Pages 37-45. Re: Socioeconomic impacts. [Note: pages 37-45 of the state’s letter consist of comments from David Taylor, UW economist] The primary 
difference between the state’s analysis and that detailed in the DEIS lies in the underlying estimates of baseline visitation to the parks and in the estimates of 
reduction to baseline use under alternative management options. The DEIS estimate of baseline trips adjusts recorded entries to the parks by an estimate of re- 
entries (25% in our analysis). The state’s analysis assumes all entries are separate trips from home. The DEIS analysis uses survey responses of current winter 
visitors to estimate the decrease in the number of trips under alternative management actions. The state’s analysis assumes that no current park snowmobile 
users will return to the GYA under the changed management. Finally, the DEIS analysis recognizes that only visitation changes by those visitors to the GYA 
who reside outside of the GYA are relevant to estimation of GYA impacts. The analysis by the state assumes that all current park snowmobilers are from 
outside the GYA. The use of these differing assumptions of baseline use, and changes to use, lead to the widely varying estimates oi changes in local area 
expenditures. Because of the significant differences in the two analyses, both are presented in the DEIS. 


The FEIS will report economic impacts following another review of the input from the cooperating agencies. As in the DEIS, all assumptions made in the 
analysis will be disclosed. According to the CEQ regulations, §1503.3(b), commenting agencies that criticize an analysis methodology should describe an 
alternative methodology and why it prefers it. The commenter, in this instance describes an alternative methodology, but does not specifically indicate what is 
incorrect about the agency method — other than it arrives at a different answer. If there is a significant difference of opinion, as there may be in this case, then 
the remedy provided in CEQ regulations is to report both opinions in order to meet the disclosure requirement. This approach was taken in the DEIS by 
reporting the results of NPS studies and the reports from each cooperating agency. Efforts will be made in the FEIS to enhance this comparison. 


The economic impact analysis has been revised with expenditures now based on the actual group indicating they would decrease (or increase) their number of 
trips in response to policy changes. As the comment correctly notes, most of the trip decreases are for snowmobilers, who tend to have high trip expenditures 
second only to snowcoach riders (Littlejohn, 1996). The analysis has also been revised from a 17-county impact region to a 5-county region to provide a 
quantitative measure of the change in the area most impacted. The DEIS acknowledges that winter visitation is important to surrounding communities and 
notes that, for example alternative B, (at p. 198) "would have a major negative impact on the West Yellowstone winter economy.” The comment on "defacto" 
poverty provides new information that will be included in the FEIS Chapter II]. 


Page 38. Re: Socioeconomic impacts. NPS has not disregarded the state’s information. According to the CEQ regulations, §1503.3(b), commenting agencies 
that criticize an analysis methodology should describe an alternative methodology and why it prefers it. The commenter, in this instance describes an 
alternative methodology, but does not specifically indicate what is incorrect about the agency method — other than it arrives at a different answer. If there is a 
significant difference of opinion, as there may be in this case, then the remedy provided in CEQ regulations (§1502.9(a)) is to report both opinions in order to 
meet the disclosure requirement. This approach was taken in the DEIS by reporting the results of NPS studies and the reports from each cooperating agency. 
Page 83 of the DEIS makes reference to the use of source information provided by the cooperators, all of which is presented in DEIS Appendix A. The 
characterization of the socioeconomic environment specifically cites information from the cooperators or their consultants, such as Dr. Taylor. On pages 298 
through 315, the DEIS discloses the impacts of each alternative on adjacent lands in the cooperating agencies’ own terms. Given this, NPS disagrees that the 
input from the cooperating agencies has been disregarded. 


Pages 46-47. Re: Comments from Wyoming Business Council. [These pages of the state’s letter consist of comments from the Wyoming Business Council] 
Many earlier responses are relevant to the comments in this sect! on: e.g. responses on scientific adequacy, programmatic EISs, remedies in CEQ regulations for 
unavailable or inadequate information, and economic impacts. Economic studies have been conducted and the results provided to the cooperators that clearly 
and appropriately provide adequate information related to the DEIS alternatives, and analysis of the economic impacts of those alternatives. Also, these studies 
provide appropriate and adequate information that addresses the winter season and what is spent by winter vacationers As a side note, the CEQ regulations 
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define special expertise (the basis for state and county cooperating agency status) as “statutory responsibility, agency mission, or related program experience” 
$1508.26. NPS agrees that there is a need to work cooperatively (regardless of the NEPA context for “cooperating”) to develop and use relevant information in 
park management. 

| Page 48. Re: Groomed roads and wildlife. This information is presented in the DEIS (page 166, et al.) reflecting a broader look at Bjornlie and Garrot. 

Page 49. Re: Snowmobile use and water quality. As suggested, the analysis of impacts on snowpack and water quality will be reviewed and updated in the 
FEIS with respect to information that is now available. The cited report was not available to the study team for inclusion in the DEIS. 
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wyoming State Legislature 


219 State Capitol / Cheyenne. Wyoming 82002 / Tewphone 307 / 777-788! 
Witp Aeguwen wale wy.ut 


| appeecteas the opportr-ity to comment on the den® plans for winter use in Yellowstone Park, Grand 
Teton Park, end the am. sated creas undes review. As a State Represcatative in rural Wyvening nser 
these areas, } believe that 2 is impartent for the Nations! Park Service (NPS) to have comments fom 
state elected officials. Since | provided public comment to your ageacy in Cody, Wyvmning, “cently, 
I will also attach those conmments for you comsiderstivn. 


Noting that ayy previous comments that gave my cxperiemce with und knowledge alnot the Nations 
Eavionssestal Policy Act (NEPA), I would hope that the NPS would carefully review the Act and 
the Councd on Envircamentel Quality NEPA reguintions as well as the NPS NEPA reguistioes whea 
considering my comments. | have a great concern sbout the NPS not carefully considering the Act 
snd emocinted regulations in developing Gus draft ETS both for establishing the Prefeared Albernative 
aed utilizing 2 flewed si quality dudy 2 the NEPA analysia. [ do oppose the NPS Preferred 
Alternative B for this ETS. 


NEPA is clear about the need to use “Scientific” data and “Siguificent” impacts in the environmental 
analysis. The United States Supreme Court is also very clear that the agencies and “Cooperating 
Agencies” past make on “informed decision” about ths igupacts fom any action m the NEPA analyses 
——— I do not believe that che NPS has sccomplished that duty with the 


For an alternative, | do support cither the “Revised Alternative E” proposed by the State of Wyoming 
or the Cooperative Countias or s combination of the two alternatives. | believe that those alternativer 
tainimiae impacts on ey winter use in the orca. Those aBernatives are based on sound scicace and 
are compromises from current winter use managesacet in the Parks. 


Bor the =0-calied air quality study, I was quite disturbed about the fimbed scope of the study as well 
as the docurumt bang released after the release of the dreft EIS. The study shoald ant be used for 


Page | 
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any overall area mansgemacnt considerations in this EIS because af its limited scope of analysis. 
Mosooves, the late release did not allow prope: conskieration of the results of the study by cithe: th: 
pubic or the cxperta, Le, Wyoming's Deperunent of Eavomnental Quality (DEQ), which x the 
primacy agency over air quality in the National Parks end other arcas in Wyoming. The NPS lead 
agency, @ ther comideration of air quality m the NEPA pleuning js ocess ivy this EIS, shoukt have 
included Wyommng’s DEQ) perscanel on the wteragency ‘cam soe Wyoming (™ prumscy over air 
que ty. It » noted that the planning area is mostly in Wyoming. 


1 have contacted Denais Hemmer, Wyommg DGQ Director, and this state would be line 1 
Pasticipate is an ait qualify study im the area. It would be ncceasary to obtain any finding fom the 
Federal government for this study. The new am study could be used to amend the Winter Use EIS 
at some fisture dete. 


While this EXS and planning process axe, im part. driven hy a hewsuil, NEPA is the controBing Act and 
| sesiounly doubt that the Judge's decision prevents deing 2 proper cavwormentel analyus. Should 
the NPS bebeve that decimoas from the lrweut are driving the proves, the solicbor far the NPS 
should appeal the Judge's decisive since NEY A is the proper forum for analyzing 0 propoecd action 
and any possible mnpacts to the area. 

In cammary, | support cither the stat- of Wyoming’s or the Cooperating Counties’ “Revieed 
Alteruntive E” and urge exciuding the so-called ak quailty stady because of tts Imited scope. | 
sapport dome an ax quality st>ly for fetare consiieration in Gc erce land managenscet. 


Stould you have any questions concersing thie matic, please coutect me. Thank you for allowing 
ime to comment. 
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YELLOWSTONE and GRANT TETON NATIONAL PARKS 
‘oad ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL PARKWAY 
WINTER USE PLAN 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


Octuber 26, 1999, Public Hearictg Comments to National Park Service 
Cody, Wyoming 


Good evening, my nome is Pet Childers. | ama State Representative for House District 50, Pork 
County Wyoming, aad appreciate the opportunity to comment on the draft EIS for the Park 
Services” Winter Use Pian. While 1 have sot completed my review of the EIS and supporting 
formation end will have additional written commnents later, | wouk! like to provide some mitial 


thoughts at this time. 


I ave followed the development of this EIS with mterest for some time and have couccms about 
the document. As a pot of clarification, I have a thir amount of training and experience in the 
fedexad process for BA's and EIS’s. 1) 1 have taken several training courses conceming the 
National Enviecumental Policy Act (N’SPA) and the resulting Council ca Eaviroumtal Quality’s 
(CEQ) NEPA Reguistioss. 2) | coosdinated review and comsvcuts cn NEPA related documents 
for several years for the compray that | recently retired from. 3) 1 helped draft end pass 0 
Wyoming lew involving the state and local governments in federal NEPA issues. and 4) I 
provided testimony oa two occasions to Congress on NEPA issues. 


The NEPA lew, the CEQ NEPA regulations, the NPS NEPA guidelines, and the Supreme Court 
decisions are aff quite clear sbout tine procedures required in the development of EA’s and EIS’s 
for any federal] actions, in aiy opinion. 1 have always fek thet many of the fedcral land 
management agrucics, m particular the BLM, ©S, and NPS, heve not property included state and 
local govenspent in the NEPA process. While the federal lan. management agencies have the 
fmal authority over the decisions a NEPA, the law and reguintions are quite clear ebout the, and I 
quote, “in cogperption wih state and local government” requirement in the procedures in NEPA. 


For the National Perks and Parkway in this EIS, the NPS manages the property; however, 
Wycmning’s state and local g>vermments primarily have jurisdiction over many of the laws within 
the boundaries of those properties. Also, the states of Wycening, Montana, and Idaho oll provide 
the roads and services for the many tourists that frequent those propertice and have a vested 
@terest im the management of them. | believe that is one of the pramary reasons that NEPA made 
it quite clear that the federal agencies develop the NEPA documents in cooperation with state and 
local governments. The ods belong to the citizens of the United States, but the ejacemt states 
and their citizens through their state and local goveraments should be more involved in tic 
wanagement documents. 


The state and local government cooperating agencics have had 2 difficult time getting nvolved 
and being allowed proper iaput into this NEPA document. | hope the NPS improves their 
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cooperation with those cooperating agencies for the conclusion of the NEPA process. | won’t 
bother bringing up my Concerns over past issues. 


{ am, however, very disturbed over the air quality issucs is this EIS. While the “Cooperating 
Ageucy” Memorandum of Agreement bctween the NPS and the state of Wyoming lays out 
spccific duties for each entity im thc NEPA process, the issue of primacy by the state of Wyoming 
over ais quality as allowed by the EPA cannot bc ignored. Most of the Parks and Parkway are in 
Wyoming, not Montana or Idaho. Appendix [/ in the EIS covers air quality. None of the studies 
in this report clude the Wyoming Department of Envircamcatal Quality (DEQ), who has 
primacy from the EPA over air quality in Wyoming. | am imformed that the NPS did not inchide 
the Wyoming DEQ in the development of the air quality report recently released for this EIS nor 
has the DEQ been provided with a copy of the report as yet. 


Since the NPS specifically ststes that air quality is to play a big pert in amy decisions im the FIS, I 
strougly reconmmend that the NPS property clear the issucs of air quality through the primacy 
ageacy, Wyoming DEQ, prior to the development of the final E1S. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Pet Childers 

26 Bquim: Drive 
Cody, WY $2414 
307-587-5145 


RESPONSES 


Page |. Re: NPS not carefully considering NEPA regulations, and “utilizing a flawed air quality study in the NEPA analysis.” CEQ regulations have been 
followed scrupulously, as the planning record will show. There is no requirement in CEQ regulations (§ 1502.14) to justify a preferred alternative, just to name 
one or more alte: natives as preferred in the DEIS if there is a preference. The purpose of identifying the preferred alternative is so agencies and the public can 
understand the lead agency’s orientation (§ 1502.14(e)). The commenter should note that a final decision has not yet been made in consideration of the full 
range of alternatives in an FEIS. Comments about the rationale for or against the preferred alternative are given too much weight at the expense of the range of 
alternatives. The rationale for the preferred alternative does not set the scope of analysis. NEPA (CEQ Regulations) does not make stipulations about the 
rationale for selecting a preferred alternative in an EIS; in fact there is no requirement for stating the rationale in an EIS. It stipulates that in a final EIS, a 
preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference .or one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, depending upon whether the 
agency has a preference at that point (§ 1502.14(e)). 


Therefore, the identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a 
means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be 
viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear 
that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no way invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision-maker can select any of the 
alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of factors, including but not limited to environmental impacts. Regarding the air quality study: 
criticism stemming from the release of the summary ARD report and its content is beyond the scope of this EIS analysis and requires no response. The report, 


so far as the alleged faulty information, was not a part of the Draft EIS or the EIS process. 

Page |. Re: Need to use “Scientific” data and “Significant” impacts in the analysis. First, no decision has yet been made therefore it is not ripe to question 
whether or not a decision was “informed.” Second, the cooperating agencies cannot be a party to making the decision. That responsibility lies exclusively with 
NPS. 


The EIS analysis is aimed at developing a programmatic plan (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)) for winter use. For concerns relating to “science”, it should be noted 
that there is no burden to develop site specific information to support a programmatic planning document. Without further information, we are unable to 
address inferences about use of “sound science.” An EIS is not, per se, a scientific analysis. It is intended to disclose environmental effects over a range of 
alternatives, in which the analyses must demonstrate scientific integrity by disclosing methods and making explicit references to sources used (40 CFR 
1502.24). The DEIS does this. CEQ regulations also allow for incomplete or unavailable information, by describing procedures that are to be following in 
these instances (§1502.22). Any identified gaps in the FEIS will follow the requisite procedures. Also, there is no requirement in CEQ regulations (§ 1502.14) 
to justify a preferred alternative. The requirement is to identify one or more alternatives as preferred in the DEIS if there is a preference. The agency must 
express a preferred alternative in a Final EIS. 


Page |. Re: Support for Revised Alternative E proposed by counties and State of Wyoming. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the 
Blue Ribbon Coalition in a variety of forms. The essentials of Revised Alternative E, all versions considered, are not significantly different from alternative E 
as presented in the DEIS, especially considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of Revised E versus the features 
analyzed in the range of alternatives. In general, the tenor of these expressions of support and opposition appear to relate to the decision that the commenter 
would like to see NPS make. The commenter’s opinions will be considered in making the final decision, but there is nothing in those opinions that 
substantively would alter the range of alternative features to be evaluated in the Final EIS. 
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Page 1. Re: Direct violation of the “Organic Law”. The NPS and its basic mandate are authorized under the NPS Organic Act (16 USC 1,2-4) and the General 
Authorities Act (16 USC 1a through 1a-8): 


“The Service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of the Federal areas known as National Parks...by such means and measures as to conform to 
the fundamental purposes of the said Parks...which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


An EIS is necessary to evaluate alternative choices for plans while revealing the possible environmental impacts of activities that may be included in the plan. 
All alternatives presented in the EIS meet the purpose and need for action. The purpose and need for action in an environmental impact statement (EIS) is a brief 
statement specifying the underlying purpose and need to which the agency is responding in proposing the alternatives, including the proposed action. The need 
to develop a plan through an EIS is indicated by the difference between overall desired condition and the conditions that presently exist. The desired condition 
reflects the parks’ mandates, and is articulated in the EIS as series of general objectives. The final plan will be designed to move the existing condition toward 
the desired condition. 


The effects of all the alternative actions on natural resources, public health and safety, socioeconomics, adjacent lands and visitor access and experience are 
analyzed in the EIS, Chapter IV, Environmental Consequences. 


Page 1. Re: Support for revised alternative E. Comments place a great deal of emphasis on support or justification for a course of action or decision. Under the 
CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the 
possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement. Comments of support or nonsupport go to the decision to be made; they do not affect 
the range of alternatives considered. 
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Dear Nafiona! Park Service: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the draft Winter Use Plan for 
Yellowstone Park. Given the seven-day timeframe for comments on a 500-phus-page 
document, we will mit our concerns fo the mformation and analysis as they relate to the 
ee aoa , the plowing of the road from West Yellowstone to Old 


Generally, we do not find that the analysis and information that you use support: the 
alternative. We base our concerns om inconsistencies between your statement of 


departure from the criteria at \daho Falls in 1988. We question your 
analysis of supporting data and (or lack thereof) in the following areas: 


(5) Atr and Water Quality, and 
infrastructure. 


We use your own information provided im the document to entreat you to select a different 
proposed achon. 


(1) Sagi9-economics 


The neighboring comnuinities near Yellowstone Park provide many essential services to 


winter visitors. Gallatin County conducted a socio-economic warvey of over — 


alone, iv 
National Park winter visitations were to be prohibined, would tonal $16,769.297, Total winter 


payroll of those businesses who responded is $15,741,552. 


As stated in your report, p. 74, “The indirect, and induced expenditures generated in 
the GYA by nouresidents visiting the parks in the winter monihs are estwitated 10 be approxi- 


"EVEIVED — Bron Com in 


OCT 2 8 1099 Wilfiam A. Murdock 
GALLATIN COUN Thane oprice ne | 
341 West Main, Rm. 301 » Bozeman, MT 39715 aS 
Phone (406) 582-300". 
June 30, 1999 FAX (406) 582-3003 | 
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mately $60,000,000.” This figure represents a huge econonuc umpact to the communities 
surrounding the park. 
We cite p. 264 of your draft to highlight this unpact: 


“A huss of lhe cogsonal expenditures by these nonrendenis would jead to 
an overall reduction of $14,700,000 in total economk: outpul and 337 gobs in 


the 3-state area.” 
We strongly disagree with summation that this is ible negative impact.” On the 
aun gat nn die, To ca oan aninaete long and expensive trip t0 


sce YNP, however, is not to dine in West Yellowstone or spend a night in a motel in Gardiner.” 
The questian we put to you is this How many of the thousands of YNP visitors would come 
and enjoy the park if these services were not provided and available in West Yellowstone and 
Gardiner? According to our survey, close to 34,000 of those who do business in Gallatin 
County are winter visitors to Yellowstone Park. Many of these visitors are able plan a winter 
vacahon in Yellowstone because they know that necessary services are available in West 
Yellowstone. 


We dispute the draft’s analysis of the regional economy on pages 480 and 481, under 
“Unavoidable Adverse Impacts.” You state on page 480 that: 


“{nlone of these above impacts could be considered irreversible ar long-term in 
the context of total economy .... [ijt is the nature of bumness to start or to 
change course based an economic self-interest or survival.” 


Tell that to the hundreds of businessmen and womer who make their living by providing « 
stowmachine winter experience to park visitors. Whoever wrote thas has no sensitivity to 


“business concerns. As other alternatives are available that could avoid this adverse impact, 


your conclusion is absurd. 


(2) Visitor Experience 


When the Nationa! Parks system was instituted, one of the paramount re-sons was to 
preserve natural treasures in the United States, for present and future generations to 
and appreciate. These visitors, as well as ail Americans, have paid for these treasures to be 
ne 


You state on page 185: 


“A 198%-99 survey of Re er ae 
sound and emisnon standards ou snowmechines, more information and 
interpretateon, stricter enforcement of rudes, and more trails and locations for 
recreation. Chising nads to oversnow vehicles, restricting groomed roads to 
snowcoiches, 2nd plowing the road from West Yelowelios to Cad Raid 
wathered the feast support among respondents |emphasis added). ” 


Ulidlord Hawkes, job apiain 
National fark Sor ve 

junc 300, |e 

Page 3 


The suyonty of winter visitors have tohd you that your preterred ulicrnative is the one 
that they, the users and supporters of the park, prefer the beast! in your words, they have 
shown “a consistent picture af very low support ... for the niyor inmiceccunnt 
contained in alternative B. plowing the road trom West Velhrwstin: to Nl Draft 
Winter Use Plan/EIS, p. 266. 


The winter visitors’ primary reasons for traveling to Vellowstou are obviously not 
being taken into account under Alternativ2 B. As stated in your draft piun on p. 191, “The 
most umportent qualities to visitors to the park are scenery, wildlife, and clean air.” How much 
passing scenery can a park visitor traveling by shuttle bus enjoy, when there are 20 ft. berms 
of plowed snow on either side of the road? How much wildlife can the visitors observe in their 
natural state, v-hen the park’s arumals wii] be avoidant of the sound. seght and sanell of tour 
buses traveling down « plowed road with benms of snow on either de? Nearty all 
visitors you surveyed “stated their suppurt for cversnow mevianiaed ves, as opposed lo 
plowed roads or mass transit ....” Ovaft Winter Use Plan/EIS, p. 193. As we previously stated, 
fewer winter Visiiors surveyed stated a willingness to pay for winter car and bus access to Old 
Faithful, than the cost of paying for clean, quct snowmnabiles. Draft Man, pp. 267-68. 


You state that Alternate B is attractive becamse # provides an affordable opportunity 
for winter visstation. You cite the income level and of winter visitors on page 
ne Cees eee ” Even if you offered free mass 


transit based on means testing, how will these lower income people get to the park in the first 
place? Your analysis must include this. 


There are existing, less expensive, or even free, alternatives. For example, visitors can 
aun cyraida tas aetna emus sn eee 


Your analysis visitor experience under Alternative B gives short thrift to the 
1996 Littlejohn survey resuits on page 184, end the 1999 survey ip. 233) where visitor 
respondents reported “overall! support for continued mechanized winter access to YNP.” A 


Preferences for car access, affordability and plowcd roads were not mentioned in this survey. 


Your analysis observes that scenery and wildlife viewing would be lessened along the 
plowed road from West Yellowstone to Oid Faithful under the preferred alternative. Your 
conclusion on page 303 states as follows. 


“The preterred alternative will elimincite or detract teen nuliple 
critical characteriatics of the desired winter expertcine hw. large muanber of 
participants _jard| plowing the ned from West entre b> Ohi Exithfal 


woukl crests berms oi snow that woudl detract trom aenery viewing opporti- 
nilies for many visttors.” 


Aga, We question how your own analysis supports your preferred action. 


(3) Quiet 


We observed certain themes in your document, ome being a lack of analysis and dats 
where such information might not support your preferred alternative. In ihe area of “quiet,” 


understood at idaho Fails and read in this draft, “clean green” machines were proposed to be 
an achon common to al] alternatives. 


We cite your 1999 winter visitor survey, which showed a willingness on the part of 
winter visitors to pay $45 more for clean, quiet machines. We also quote Freirmund et ai, 
1999, from p. 185 cf your draft: 


“A 1998-1999 su:vey of Yellowstone visitors found support for 
sound and emission standards on snowmachines, more informa- 
hon and interpretation, stricter enforcement of rules, and more 
truals and locations for recreation. ee 
velucies, restricting groomed roads to snowcoaches, 

the road from West Yellowstone to Old Paithful the least 
support among respondents.” 


Sap, cage 80, Se Sinem: ee Oe Sa aaa 
noise levels generated by mass transit buses, plows or individual vehicles under Alternative B. 

The same is true for your sound analyses on page 306, Table 46 and page 200, Table $5. Your 

eS 


(4) Wildbfe 
our opinion, it is imperative that a Winter Use Plan meet the requirement for the 
of wildlife. ye : wildlife in your DraA Winter Use Plan 
tec ght on the varus pact yo 8 would have on winter habitat, 


includes elk, moose, snd big bere sheep.” On poe 123, you at ta te, wali | 
Fisher, marten, bobcat, river otter, red fox, and coyote have low population densities in the 
park and are vulnerable to human use of the park, especially during the winter. On page 135, 
you cite the vulnerability of the baid eagle to human activities from developments and motor- 
szed travel, as well as the high potential for “vehicle / eagle collisions ... because engies are 
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ignttnantly tavases navasiy tof wtaaand ° Dac Wakes Us Plan, p. 123. Those visitors 
surveyed cited that thew first meagon for winter visitation of the park was to view wildlife. If the 

reason the majority of winter vistors surveyed siate that they come to Yellowstone 
to does that noi lead to a greater potential for “chronic harassment,” intentional 


accommodate plowed roads? Will they be driven to other areas to survive, in order to avo 
winter park visitors who are not familiar with their needs and habits? 


These are all which need to be when the 
J ety ea te oe 
thai their environment i: protected to the utmost of our hurnen ability. 


(5S) Airgnd Water Ouslity 


We again observed the lack of anulyns and data support the proposed activities from 
West Yellowstone to Old Faithful under Alternative B. oem 
impacts where “clean green” machines are required, to the proposed activines. 


We cite from p. 80 of your draft as follows. 


“.. The most commonly raised ait-quality related health concerns 
in the GYA are tied to seaike and vehucke emusrons [emphasis added) 
Pm ey matter include dust, dirt, soot, smoke 

hquid droplets emitted into the ait by sources such as power 
ra and natural windblown 


On page 481 of your draft document, you state that al) alternatives present the 
potential for impacts, including those on air quality, which are “short-term (for the duration of 
Soe cnuasd an ant eulnee.* You have provided no science to support your claim that these 
potential impacts are either short-term or minor. 


You also state on page 481 thet a “definitive cumulative impact analysis would be 
conducted Inter when site-specific proposals are made and site-specific effects are 
determined.” Your preferred Alternative B is nothing but “site specific”! Your logic evades us. 


On page 235 of your Sraft, you discuss the impacts of snowmobile emissions on air 
quality in the park. On that same page, you omit data on the negxtive impacts of a potential 
increase in tour bus and velncle emissions in the area between the West Entrance and Old 
Faithful. Nor do you discuss the potential. positive impacts that “clean, green” snowmobiles 
would pose i) this equation. This ts 4 notable omission. 


Counties 
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Clifford Hawkes, fob Captain 
National Park Serve 

june 30, IEW 

Page 6 


You stated on page 79 that winter visitors were more inclined bo pay for clean and 
quict snowmobiles ($45 more than Current cost) than they would pay for plowing the road 
from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, and for bus and velucte usage of that road in the winter 
($5 more than current cost). Above afl, we renund you of your statement on page 191: “The 
most important qualities to visitors to afl three areas were scenery, wildlife, and clean air 
lemphasis added.” 

In regard to water quatity, plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, 
er buses and vehicles to travel that road during the wintertime will most definitely 

the water qualsty in the park, based on your own premuse, as stated on page 


“Hydrocarbon polluhon in water will initi st on the surface 
Eee eee and invertebrate 


When the huge berms of snow created by th- plowing of the Old Faithful road meit, with 


ail of the deposited pollution fron buses anu cars, where will that snow go? Into the 
watershed. Your study of impacts on water needs to be to inchade pollution 
potential presented by buses and vehicles during the winter. 
(6) Infrastructure 

CGmetehsatn Dame were instructed to consider the 
impacts to the park’s infrastructure when alternatives. We find little or no 
analysis of the impacts to the park’s infrastructure regarding the alternative. 
Specifically, we can find no costs for the road from the West entrance to Old Faithful, 


Sen an preg ea ore ares re mee Foy nae oP 


Communities to provide those services, improvements, beds and infrastructure. The 
alternative, in absence of data and analysis to demonstrate otherwise, will adversely 
inmpact the park’s infrastructure. 


We cite your conclusion on page 297: 


“... There contd be long-term adverse effects if the demand for available 
access k» Old Paithtul exceeds the capacity for parking at that location. 
Although oversuow use would be eliminated between West Yellowstone and Oki 
Faithful, the urtroduction of alternative modes of transportation wowk! surpases 
the fevel of acvess currently reatiaet through existing transportation modes.” 


COMMENTS 


( hdford ne abe I. epiaie 
National Park Sorvins 

pune 38, Lote 
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Soup enuamen paap CiBonm Uap Geese Sho pasting caguicemante Oe the 
preferred alternative. It fails to mention day use facilities, sewage treatment, and medical and 
police services. We cite page 483, where you state: 


“Under Alternative U, there may be increased inyacts tv the Old Faithful 
ared W winter pedestrian use increases due to enhanced access for this type of 
visitor.” 


You also bricfly address lodging facilities on page 164: 


“Most of these [beds] are not open during the winter months because of 
infrastructure vulnerability tw treeazing temperatures. The facilities were 
onginally constructed in the 1930's and were never intended for winter use.” 


Clearty, increased winter use at Old Faithful will require extensive and costly improvements to 
existing infrastructure. 


Finally, under “The Desired Condition” section, p. 5, the draft states: 


“Further, these desired conditions should be facilitated by cooperative 
wort between the Nabonal Park Service, char parc el ad ap 
REE, CR, CRE CERES NIN 


Gallatin County challenges the Park Service to demonstrate how that statement can be 
consistons wih tha predved alternative. 


As « cooperating agency, Gallatin County fervently desires to protect Yellowstone 
National Park consistent with its jega! mandate. Far from reacting as a self-serving entity 
wishing only to further the economic interests of our constituents, we firmly beheve in 

the aic and water quality; the wildlife viability; and the diversity of visitor 
experience. We also believe that the casts, both environmental and financial, should not be 


unduty placed on the park. 


Plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful makes no sense. it will further 
burden the strained infrastructure of the Old Faithful acea at a huge financial cost. 
(You provided data on these costs.) Your own surveys show a huge Cost to lost business in 
West Yellowstone and a lack of from winter visitors. Your data on visitor experience 
demonstrates little support for a road. Your wildlife data and analysis appear ambigu - 
pnt ty me deh TT ee You consistently failed to 
provide a comparative analysis between “clean green” machines and the impacts of the 
proposed activities uncer Alternative B. In summary, using your own data, we find that 
Alternative B would detract from the visitor experience, cay east wildlife, air and 
water quality, ates Gn antivtaiatnenal calapaly tne to exmmay @ ae Genet 
towns, principally West Yellowstone. 
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Clifford Hawkes, job Capiain 
National Park Servae 

June 30, 19% 

Page 8 


You have done a very good job of coniing up with close to the worst option wmaginable. 
We Icave you with this thought: Envision quotas of quietly humming snowmuachines traveling 
al reduced speeds over snow on the road fron: West Yellowstone to Old Faithful only ducing 
duylight hours. No 12-ft. high berms, no noisy, smelly snowplows, cars or buses, no 
dangerous plowed corridors to entice or trap wikilile. No mult-thousand throngs milling 
about Old Faithful all day, ali winter, clamoring to use the facilites. Clean air. Clean water. 
Quiet. A quality, diverse visitor experience, and undisturbed wildlife. This is achievable and 
desired by your constituents. 


Alternative B is not the answer. Several of the other alternatives meet the above desired 
conditions much better. 


PA WIN WORD) YELLOWST\ Zietter fo Neher Park Service doc 
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RESPONSES Counties 


P 


age 1. There is no requirement in CEQ regulations (§ 1502.14) to justify a preferred alternative, just to name one or more alternatives as preferred in the DEIS 
if there is a preference. The purpose of identifying the preferred alternative is so agencies and the public can understand the lead agency’s orientation 
(§1502.14(e)). The entire comment letter is a criticism of the preferred alternative, and as this comment indicates, the purpose is to convince the NPS to “select 
a different proposed action.” In fact NPS will indicate a new preference in the FEIS, which technically addresses this point. 


NPS acknowledges the commenter feels there isn’t sufficient support for selecting the preferred alternative, and that there is disagreement on the nature and 
level of impacts. The commenter should note that a final decision has not yet been made in consideration of the full range of alternatives in an FEIS. 
Comments about the rationale for or against the preferred alternative are given too much weight at the expense of the range of alternatives. The rationale for 
the preferred alternative does not set the scope of analysis. NEPA (CEQ Regulations) does not make stipulations about the rationale for selecting a preferred 
alternative in an EIS; in fact there is no requirement for stating the rationale in an EIS. It stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. 
The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that point 
(§1502.14(e)). 


Therefore, the identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a 
means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be 
viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear 
that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no way invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision maker can select any of the 
alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of factors, including but not limited to environmental impacts. 


The bulk of the comments in this letter express why alternative B is not acceptable to the writer, using much of the impacts disclosure in the DEIS. We 
reiterate the purpose of an EIS — to disclose impacts of the proposed action and alternatives to it. NPS will respond directly to any other comments that refute 
the analysis in general. Where the County’s assessment of impacts disagrees with that of the NPS, both viewpoints will be represented — as in the DEIS. 
Though the County’s strong objection to alternative B may be persuasive in the final decision (see above), there is no information presented in this letter that 
would alter the essential features of that alternative or remove it from consideration. 


A final note is that the comments in this letter have been directed at the preliminary draft EIS that was provided to cooperating agencies for comment before 
publication of the DEIS. The DEIS was adjusted to respond to substantive comments from the cooperators. Therefore, page references in the letter and some 
of the content does not actually apply to the DEIS. 


Page 2. NPS affirms its statement that this impact is negligible, considering the regional economy. The DEIS states on page 198 that a $12.4 million loss in a 
$12.7 billion economy is negligible, especially as this is a worst-case scenario. It is likely that some visitors would continue to come to the GYA in the winter, 
and it is likely that others would choose to take advantage of a different type of experience. The DEIS goes on to state that despite the negligible loss in a 
regional economy, the impact would be felt mostly in small communities surrounding the parks. The same information is conveyed in the DEIS in relation to 
the 3-state regional economy. NPS is responding to cooperating agencies that feel that the economic analysis on 17 counties dilutes the effects for counties that 
are most immediately affected. NPS will determine and report on the projected impacts for the 5-county area. 
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Page 2. In many other respects, the commenter might be appreciative of a dispassionate analysis. The cooperators are nearly unanimous in requesting NPS 


age 
ignore the emotional content on wildlife, air, water and other “protection” issues and rely instead on “good science.” NPS has a more optimistic view about the 


business community in general and, as stated, feels that it will find ways to adapt and profit from its proximity to public lands. NPS also notes from hearings 
and other comments that some of that community does not agree with the commission nor support NPS in addressing critical resource issues. 


Page 3. Re: Preferred alternative. Partly in response to the overall non-support of plowing the road, NPS expresses a new preferred alternative in the Final EIS. 
This alternative would provide oversnow motorized access from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, and allow visitors to experience the park by snowcoach. 


Page 3. Re: Alternative B, affordable winter visitation. The stated purpose of plowing the road (DEIS, page 28) is to “improve affordable access.” A thorough 
reading of the EIS would reveal that a required impact topic in an EIS is to evaluate the effects of a proposed action on socially or economically disadvantaged 
populations (DEIS, page 80). These populations are characterized on page 90 in the DEIS, and the effects on those populations are disclosed in the 
socioeconomic section for each alternative (DEIS, pp 176, 199, 224, 245, 260, 274, 288). The stated impacts on socially or economically disadvantaged 
populations are not used as “justification” for plowing in alternative B, although there would certainly be some economic and environmental justice in doing so. 


Page 3. Re: Visitor experience. The commenter is encouraged to separate the criteria for selecting an alternative from the process of disclosing impacts for all 
alternatives. The decision criteria, or factors considered by the decision maker in making his or her choice, will be explained at the time a legal decision is 
made. Comments arguing about the rationale for the preferred alternative in the DEIS are most applicable to the decision that has yet to be made. Directly to 
the point of this comment, the new preferred alternative in the FEIS would limit winter visitors, would allow oversnow machine travel, and would eliminate 
noise and pollution from snowmobiles. Alternative B does the same, except that it would allow snowmobiles in the parks — except from West Yellowstone. 


Page 4. Re: Natural quiet. The sound analysis will be more comprehensive for ail alternatives in the FEIS. 


Page 5. Re: Chronic harassment of wildlife. In part to address the issue of impacts from humans on wildlife, a carrying capacity study for visitor use will be 
completed in a timely manner after the Record of Decision (regardless of which alternative is decided upon) and the FEIS will set interim visitor use levels. 
More explanation of the carrying capacity issue will be included in the FEIS. 


Page 5. Re: Potential for impacts. Impacts discussed in the section titled Unavoidable Adverse Impacts (DEIS page 317) are drawn from the explanation of 
assumptions and detailed analysis of alternatives in Chapter IV of the DEIS. NPS feels there is adequate support for the statement in question. 


Page 5. Re: Cumulative impact analysis. The EIS and Plan are of a programmatic nature. It has been NPS’ expressed intent from the beginning of the process 
to prepare a programmatic Plan (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). This would be the purpose of preparing a “comprehensive EIS.” There should have been no illusions 
that a plan of this magnitude would be based upon detailed, site-specific data in order to make every decision possible relating to winter use. This 
programmatic approach is acceptable under the law. Such documents make decisions and allocations at a general level and defer many specific project 
decisions (implementing the plan) to a later date. Some site-specific decisions will require additional NEPA analysis and a new decision that is “tiered” 
($1508.28) to, or supported by, the programmatic plan. For these analyses, the assessment of cumulative impacts must be done in accordance with the CEQ 
regulations. 


Page 5. Re: Snowmobile emissions. The emissions analysis will be more comprehensive for all alternatives in the FEIS. 


Page 6. Re: Water quality. The analysis of emissions impacts on snowpacks, water quality and aquatic resources will be updated in the FEIS using information 
not available for the DEIS. 


| Page 6. Re: Park infrastructure. Costs associated with winter use alternatives may be found in DEIS Appendix F (Vol. II). 


Page 6. Re: Park improvements. As the commenter points out, there are impacts associated with the preferred alternative in the DEIS. There are impacts 
disclosed for all alternatives, as is the nature and purpose of an EIS. The commenter misses the point of the process and confuses the eventual decision with 
disclosure of impacts through the range of alternatives. 
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# RECHiveD 
Presentation for October 21, 1999 Public Hearing OFT 26 t399 
or la , carl 
Regarding Winter Use EIS OFFICE 


My name is Bill Murdock, and I’m a Gallatin County Commissioner, from Bozeman, 
Montana. Our County borders the oortheast comer of Yellowstone National Park. Many of our 
residents are park users, and we value its resources. On their behalf, thank you for the 
opportunity to comment on the draft Winter Use Plan for Yellowstone and Grand Tcton National 


Parks and, specifically, for allowing us to paricipate as a cooperating county in this process. 


I’ ve just given to you a copy of our June 20, 1999 letter to the National Park Service, 
which I request be added to Volume Il of your draft EIS, for inchusion with the other responses 
from Cooperating Counties and Agencies. This letter spells out in detail our concems relatcd to 
your preferred Alternative B, according to the following criteria: 

(1) Socio-ccomomics; 

(2) Visitor experience; 

G3) Quiet; 

(4) Wildlife; 


As stated in the Executive Order of February 9, 1972, it’s imperative that we protect the 
resources of these lands, promote the safety of all users, and minimize conflicts among the 
various users. Today, rather than repeating to you why Gallatin County disagrees with your 
preferred Alternative B, I'll focus on a revised version of your original “Alternative E,” which is 
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a workabic solution we can ail live with, Mr. Kruse has already explained this alternative to you 
in detail, and I don’t need to repeat it. Because this alternative represents “adaptive planning,” 
it’s based on the principle that the process of maintaining the national parks is ongoing, one 
which will be dealt with here and now and for generations to come, and based on sound data and 
science. And it’s specifically for these future generations, among other reasons, that we support 
Altemative E, with some modifications 


I'll address why | support this revised alternative basod on the six critcria I used to argue 
against your Alternative B The concem with socio-economic effects, the first criteria, \s the 
main reason we were brought into this process to begin with. On page 260 of your draft plan, 
you outline the socio-economic effects of Alternetive E. You state that there are no estimated 
impacts to the regional economy until “future, unspecified | »licy changes are implemented,” and 
that any possible policy changes would not take place until scientific data is available upon 


which to base policy decisions. 1t is our hope that policy decisions put into place, which will 


affect not only visitors to the park but the people who make their living near the park, will 
encompass socio-economic data which can be provided to you in greater detail than what we've 
been able to give you to date. 


In May of 1999, Gallatin County did a survey of businesses regarding the effects of 
winter park usage. A partial summary of the survey's responses are included in Volume I of 
your July 1999 Draft Winter Use Plan. 1 would note that, of the responscs we received, the total 
lost sales to these businesses glome if Yellowstone National Park winter visitations were 
prohibited would be over $16.7 million annually. We respectfully remind you that many park 


Counties 


visitors are able to plan a winter vacation in Yellowstone because they know that ncvessary 


serviccs are available in communities ikc West Yellowstone. 


Thc second criteria is “visitor experience.” You 1998-99 survey of Yellowstone winter 
interpectation, stricter enforcement of rules, and more trails and locations for recreation. 
Alternative E would continue scientific studies of the impacts of winter visitor use upon park 
resources, and if determined by sound scientific evidence, selected areas or road segments would 
be closed if mo other mitigation method was evident. Our Revised Alternative E would require 
subsequent review of this data by an imdependent, third party. Any trail or road closure would 
require a miaimum of one year's notice by the Park Service. 


Your Alternative E addresses the third criteria, “gaiet,” im a forward-thinking manner. The 
Advisory Committee formed under this alternative would assist with the development of new 
sound standards for all oversnow vehicles in the parks. With our suggested modification, the 
Committee would include representatives from cooperating agencies; environmental groups; the 
Cornmitiee would utilize the technical expertise of all relevant sources. 


Wildlife, our fourth criteria, is one of the top survey answers given when winter park 
Visitors were asked what they value most about Yellowstone. Again, one of the reasons we like 
Alternative E is because the Advisory Commitiee would include representatives from the U.S. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service, and State Fish and Game in its adaptive management approach, to 


determine long-term impacts to wildlife and suxyest soiutvons if nocessary. 


Our fifth critena, air and water quality, are caiucal beyond measure. There's no other 
place in the world like Yellowstone, and it’s up to al] of us to maintain it. We know that 
snowmobiles need to be cleaner and quieter, and park users state their support for this changc. 
We suggest that regulatory measurcs be adopted immodsately if necessary and that, as you stated 
yourself, Altemative E would “greatly improve water resources” m the park. 


At the Livingston meeting, we discussed our final critena, perk infrestructure, and 
suggested beticr utilization of existing facilities, to reduce impacts on the park's eavironmental 
resources, and to assure a quality visitor experience. We suggest dispersing winter visitor 
services throughout the park, for example at Canyon and Grants Village, and utilizing the 
existing imfrastructure in the park’s gateway communities, such as West Yellowstone. 


In summary, | stress again that an edapfive epproech to maintaining the parks is far more 
healthy and far-sighted than plowing the roed to Okd Faithful. Two wrongs do not make a right 
We realize that the existing state of affairs is not acceptable, and want to build upon your idea of 
an inclusive, advisory commaiticc which would facilitate long-term svbutions for our park. 


Thank you for listening. 


RESPONSES Counties 


Re: Reference to letter of June 30, 1999 spelling out concerns relating to Preferred Alternative B. See responses to letter from Gallatin County. 
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Deas Mr. Hawioes: 


Push County wonks ide to commen farther ox the den EIS and slso on refete for the 
record, semmerks thet were made af the public Secrng @ Livingston 08 Secuday, October 23, 
199. Sous of the vumurts unde cheut cur survey were untrue and other thowed 2 luck of 


- 4 - 


The Park Cousty Comminshenum art the cuby clected repecoemtatives of oll the residents 
of Pack Commy. While indi-ideah may ust agyes on compe tsunes and ar: entified to state thelr 
RS SS eae 

poces 


‘The survey was demgned fr businteses im the prasway cosumemives, ic. Gardiner and 
Cooke Clty. Thurefare, Mu would aot have received cas, becmme har business 
located im Lrvingstoa «We did ost wary Lrvmgsice heamersnes becuse we were munity 
trymng to determene whet the effect, if wy, tare would be on the gutewey ccommenities. 


We also tebe exception to the comment by Ma Page thet the survey wes based, wah m 
een Sousa 


NPS's woosss hes bss flawed fos: Gor start. The counties memei os oc operating 
ea 


(n edduree cooperting counties hove worked diligunth end @ goo! bith wv) © swe! 
ow obligations. We have been met by resistance on the part of NPS af every tim. 


Yeflowstoue Part Offtcacis ive vpited the Mamnecaméum of Agreement they ageed 
with Park County on Nevemsber 9, 1998 The MOA states thet ths bead ageacy shall Vequest 
japs wad peres edequate tims for the reapome from thre cooperating sgeeciss, provade m8 
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Park County Yeilowsione Natzonal Park Wintcr Use Impact Survey 1999 
Number or Surveys Returned: 22 


What type of tersiness do you operate in the Winter Season? 


— 


Hf Yellowstone Navonal Park prohibited snowmobuies, how would 
affect your business? 


If YeHowstone National Park prohibited snowmobiles, how would if 
affect your business? | 


! 
i 


YNP WINTER USE ECONOMIC IMPACT SURVEY 
PARK COUNTY, MT 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SURVEYS RETURNED 12 


Pevese eecvcoceves 


EEerEEE Psa ceppgepeds 
i 
| 


es 
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LEST ATTACHED TYPE OF BUSINESS 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE YOU EMPLOY DURING THE WINTER SEASON 
TOTAL GROSS AMMUAL SALES TO YNP WINTER VISITORS 
% Ut WwETER SALES TO YNP WINTER VISITORS 
% OF TOTAL SALSS TO YNP WINTER VISITORS 
‘% OF YMP WINTER VIRITOR SALES THAT 
SOF THAT ARE 1 MP WINTER VISITORS 
% OF YOUR TOTAL CUSTOMER BASE THAT ARE YNP WINTER VISIFORS 
% OF YNP CUSTOMERS THAT ARE PARK 
UPPER OF CUSTOMERS THAT ARE YNP WECTIR VISITORS 


REDUCTION IN PAYROLL DUS TO WINTER LAY OFFS. 


Cover letter. Re: Flawed NPS process. There is a desire on the part of NPS to cooperate. The effectiveness of the process used in this EIS relative to 
cooperating agencies is subject to debate, especially given the short time frames. Early on, NPS intended to invite the three states surrounding the parks to 
participate as cooperating agencies in developing the EIS. NPS believed the states could provide information on impacts to natural resources and local and 
regional economies. Without consulting with NPS, CEQ opined to a Wyoming Senator that counties also should act as cooperating agencies in this process. 
Thus NPS was faced with working with seven cooperating agencies, several! of which had never before participated in a NEPA process as cooperators. Due to 
the schedule set by the settlement agreement, NPS had little time to work with cooperating agencies on what was expected of them in that role. This includes 
disagreements about the nature of special expertise in the NEPA process, and the burden of the cooperator in providing it. As a result, the cooperators often 
acted as though the relationship was one where the NPS was to provide information to them, instead of the reverse. NPS regrets the way that this relationship 
has evolved, owing in large part to the short time frame for environmental analysis. NPS notes that Mr. Paul Kruse, designated representative for cooperating 
counties, states in his letter that the counties provided detailed socio-economic analysis and that NPS ignored the input. This is definitely not the case. It is 
clear that roles and expectations in the process were, and are, not well understood, despite the cooperating agreements that were negotiated and signed. 


Attachment to cover letter, County survey. NPS acknowledges receipt of the survey and will refer to it as appropriate in the FEIS. 
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On November 30, 1999 the National! Park Service extended the December 1, 1999 
comment deadline to December 15, 1999 for the Winter Use Plan Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway (DEIS). This extension provides additional time to 
analyze the above-referenced document. 


The weaknesses the Cooperating Counties identified in our comments filed on 
December 1, 1999 included the gaps in crucial information for the two parks. In 
addition, other studies were either in draft or “in press”. 


Please identify thesc, other studies or any other relevant new information that 
will become available during the additional time provided by this extension. We 
request copies of this information be provided, as soon as it becomes available, so the 
Cooperating Counties will have the maximum amount of time to analyze the 
information and, if necessary, to formulate any comments before December 15, 1999. 


Thank you. 


1002 Sheridan Avenue Cody, Wyormng 82414 (307)\527-8510 Fax: §27-8615 
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Commeastoners Office 
December 14, 1999 
Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, Colorado 80228 
RE: Additional Questions 
Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


We appreciated the opportunity to review and comment on the Winter Use Plan 
Draft Envirorunental Impact Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks and John D. Rockefeller, /r, Memorial Parkway (DEIS). We have carlier 
provided our vicws as part of the Cooperating Counties’ comunents filed December 1, 
1999, 


The timing of the extension and its length has been of no benefit to the 
Cooperating Counties. Since we were not notified of it until after the close of business 
the day before comments were due, we went ahead and filed on the original deadline. 
Similarly, any additional submissions by Cooperating Counties were precludcd because 
of time necessary for the forma! approval process required by clected governments. 


We do note the May 6, 1999 request for an cxtension of time by U.S. Senators 
from three states, Senators Mike Enzi, Conrad Burns, Larry Craig and Mike Crapo, was 
denied. At that juncture in the process it would have been to everyone's benefit by 
aliowing the Cooperating Counties the opportunity to provide a more thorough 
analysis of the socio-economic cffects on the different alternatives so the National Park 
Service could have included it in the DEIS. This would have allowed greater public 
discussion of this central issuc. 


1002 Sheridan Avenue Cody, Wyoming 82414 (307)527-8610 Pax: 527-8515 


COMMENTS 


Micheel V. Pinley, Supt, Yellowstone National Part 
RE: Additional Queshors 


As a result, the DEIS leaves a number of unanswered questions. They go to the 
heart of the document and, when answered, will provide a fuller understanding of its 
key issues. 


We are providing these questions as an attachment and respectfully request they 
be answercd as part of the analysis. 


Tim Wade, Commissioner 


Enc: Additional Questions Relating to the Winter Use DEIS Submitted by the Park 
County Commissioners 
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11. 


15. 


16. 


Provide supporting data for 33) jobs/$13.750 million loss/$12.7 bilhon total 
economic output 


What is the current capacity for both housing and lodging for the parks for the 
winter season? What is the projected trend for each category? 


What is the total number of full- and part-time empioyces for the parks? 


Where do the employees live if they do not stay in the parks? Do you havea 
breakdown by county? 


What is the average commute of employees who do not stay in the parks? 
What is the breakdown of methods of transportetion for these employees? 


How many sewage spills have occurred in the past five years (by year)? What is 
the volume of each? What mitigation has been conducted? 


Is there currently any groundwater monitoring being conducted in the parks? 
Wherc? What are the historic / current trends? 


What is the current funding level for air and water monitoring? Arc they going 
up or down? 


What have the funding requests been for oir and water monitoring for the past 
ten years? 


How many formal agreements are there for the study and protection of 
Yellowstone's natural and cultural resources? (Sce Strategic Plan goal) What 
parties are these between? 


What specific mechanisms will be used to “increase by 10% over the 1997 levels, 
the amount of receipts from park entrance, recreation and other fees”? What was 
the 1997 level of these revenves? 


What baseline is used to measure use trends? Has there been any percentage 
change for each recreational category? 1.e., skiing, snowshoe, auto, snowmobile 


How would the preferred alternative encourage handicapped access? 


What are the effects of the preferred alternative on the surrounding counties’ 
land use plans, policies and controls? 


What effects would the preferred alternative have on the 24% of private lands of 
the Greater Yellowstone Area? 


RESPONSES Counties 


Cover letter. Re: Requests tor extension and cooperating agency relationships. There is a desire on the part of NPS to cooperate. The effectiveness of the 
process used in this EIS relative to cooperating agencies is subject to debate, especially given the short time frames. Early on, NPS intended to invite the three 
states surrounding the parks to participate as cooperating agencies in developing the EIS. NPS believed the states could provide information on impacts to 
natural resources and local and regional economies. Without consulting with NPS, CEQ opined to a Wyoming Senator that counties also should act as 
cooperating agencies in this process. Thus, NPS was faced with working with nine cooperating agencies, several of which had never before participated in a 
NEPA process as cooperators. Due to the schedule set by the settlement agreement, NPS had little time to work with cooperating agencies on what was 
expected of them in that role. This includes disagreements about the nature of special expertise in the NEPA process, and the burden of the cooperator in 
providing it. As a result, the cooperators often acted as though the relationship was one where the NPS was to provide information to them, instead of the 
reverse. It is clear that roles and expectations in the process were, and are, not well understood, despite the cooperating agreements that were negotiated and 
signed. NPS notes that Mr. Paul Kruse, designated representative for cooperating counties, states in his letter that the counties provided detailed socio- 
economic analysis and that NPS allegedly ignored the input. All input was considered and included in the document as appropriate. 


Attachment to cover letter, 2 pages of questions. A number of the questions that are asked do not appear to be germane to the EIS being written or the decision 
to be made, although clearly they are of interest to Park County. The commenter does not indicate why or how these questions might affect the key issues or 
the decision to be made. The EIS and plan is of a programmatic nature dealing with winter use. The alternatives are therefore programmatic — “alternatives for 
plans which guide or prescribe alternative uses of federal resources, upon which future agency actions will be based.” (§1508.18(b)(2)) Considering the nature 
of the decision to be made, NPS is unclear why information regarding current NPS employment, where employees live, how employees commute, past funding 
for programs, etc., are important pieces of information. None of these items affect the decision to be made. Questions that have some bearing on the EIS or the 
NEPA process specific to this action are answered. 


Page 1, Question 1. Re: Economic Data. Economic analysis methods and relevant citations may be found on pages 159-161 of the DEIS. All documentation 
for this analysis is to be found in the planning record for the EIS. 


Page 1, Question 2. Re: Housing and lodging capacities. This information is provided on pages 140-141 in the DEIS. Demand trends for housing and lodging 
are in the purview of the concession planning efforts. NPS is concerned first about the nature of winter recreation impacts on natural resources — this is the 
limiting factor, not availability of lodging. 


Page 1, Questions 3-6. Re: Employee data. As explained above, these questions do not appear to be germane to the issues being evaluated and the decision to 
be made. 


Page 1, Question 7. Re: Sewage spills. Sewage spills occurring in YNP may have affected water quality at specific times and places. NPS asks, how does this 
affect a programmatic analysis of the types and levels of winter recreation use in the three park units? How should it affect a decision on the types and levels of 
winter use to be managed? Wastewater facilities and the recognized shortcomings associated with them are the subject of another, separate project outside the 
scope of a winter use plan. 


Page 1, Question 8. Re: Groundwater monitoring. The DEIS does not specifically identify potential impacts on groundwater as a concern. Hence, this is not 
evaluated. Of greater concern is the amount of emission and leaked substances deposited in the snowpack for direct infusion into runoff and surface water 
systems. Data collected over time on immediate impacts to surface water and associated aquatic values may or may not lead to concern about groundwater 
resources. 
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Page 1, Questions 9-10. Re: Air and water monitoring. Current, past and future funding for monitoring does not appear to be an issue germane to the analysis. 
Certainly the need to monitor such resources must be a topic discussed in the record of decision (§1505.2(c)). The decision represents a commitment to 
perform any necessary monitoring and mitigation of disclosed impacts, as well as a firm basis for future funding requests. It may be inferred that, given a 
decision, if funding is not received to implement monitoring or mitigation associated with the decision then the source of the impact should be discontinued. 


Page |, Question 11. Re: Formal agreements for the study and protection of Yellowstone’s natural and cultural resources. This question is much broader than 
the issues evaluated in the winter use EIS. NPS is unclear about how this information relates to the analysis or the decision to be made. The information 
requested could be obtained through other sources, but again, NPS concludes this is not relevant to the analysis at hand. 


| Page 2, Question 12. Re: Park revenues. NPS cannot determine the context for this question or how it relates to the decision to be made. 


Page 2, Question 13. Re: Visitor use. Winter visitor use statistics are presented in the DEIS on pages 143-149. NPS is uncertain about the commenter’s use of 
the word “baseline”, and what information is really being asked for. The DEIS provides annual data for the various uses since the winter of 1992-3 to illustrate 
the amount of use received and the latest trends in use. It is the current use, or the current average use that represents the baseline for analysis in the DEIS - i.e. 
alternative A, the no action alternative. How current use levels might be affected is the subject for impact analysis in each of the other alternatives. 


Page 2, Question 14. Re: Disabled access. It is clear that the law requires reasonable efforts be made to allow for accessibility. The commenter appears to 
infer, as in other comment letters, that access via snowmobile is somehow more disabled user friendly than buses or snowcoaches might be. NPS disagrees 
with this assessment, and feels that the DEIS alternative B places no more of a burden on disabled users than presently exists. NPS envisions that for many 
potential disabled visitors, mass transit access is far more viable than that offered by snowmobile. 


Page 2, Question 15. Re: Effects of preferred alternative on the surrounding counties. NPS had hoped to receive this information from Park County, and from 
the other cooperating agencies as a function of the agreement signed by all parties. Park County agreed in writing to provide this information -- see cooperating 
agency agreement, Section VI, Cooperating Agency Responsibilities, subpart d): “Providing to the lead agency documented information on possible conflicts 
between the EIS’ proposed and alternative actions and the objectives of current approved land use plans, policies and controls within the cooperating agency's 
jurisdiction.” NPS will include such information in the FEIS should it be forthcoming. 


Page 2, Question 16. Re: Effects of preferred alternative on surrounding private lands. Private lands would seem to be in the jurisdiction of States and 
Counties. Therefore, as in the previous question, any impacts on private lands might more appropriately be identified within the special expertise and 
jurisdiction of those government entities. Since there were no issues identified during scoping and no potential impacts identified by either the park service, the 
cooperating agencies, or the general public relative to private lands and winter use, there is nothing to disclose in this area. The FEIS shall state this, in the 
absence of additional information. 
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Thank vou for the opportunity to comment on the Winter Use 
Ptan/Draft Environmental impact Statement for Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National Parks. At this time, we do not intend to 
reovde detailed comments on the adequacy of the document, smce 
we provided thuce comments to you during the internal review. 


We wish to emphasize agar that Teton County sppreciates the 
opportunity to be a cooperator on this important planning cffor and 
will conunue to provide comments and informativn in the spurn of 
working together to provide for protection of the resources and visitor 
use. 


Ow review of the Alternatives presented in the document icads us to 
being unabic to support any of the alternatives as currently packaged. 
There are selected clcements in several of the alternatives that we can 
support. We worked with the other counties in developing revised 
Ahcrnative E, which for the most part packages those elements we 
can support into one Alternative. As a Board we endorse Revised 
Ahemative F as presented by the Cooperating Agencies. However. 
we would lke to suggest some additional comments. 


We support the proposal of creating an advisory committee and feel 
that this would be a good mechanism for keeping the stakeholders 
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acuvely involved in a constructive mannes. While the entre Board 
supported the creation of the Advisory Committee. there was not 
unanimous suppor from the Board on the specific language outlined 
in Revised A)icrnative E which stated that the Advisory Commitee 
would implement EPA mobile emission standards. Some of our 
Board members arc uncomfortable with the term “implement” and 
fer] it 18 the role of the Advisory Committee to suggest actions and 
the role of the Park Service to determine how to implement those 
acuons. The Board also feels that as new information and standards 
become svailabie that they should be impiemented as s00n as 1s 
reasonably possible. We also fee! that there should be consistency 
between ail the Navional Parks in the region. If emission and sound 
requirements are required in one perk, it should be required in all 
three 


The entire Board supports the requirement of the sale of Bio-Base 
Fuels by the 2001-2002 wimer season as described in Revised 
Altcrnative E. However, the Board feels that this requirement does 
not go far enough and should include a provision for requiring any 
other cleaner alternative fuels such as netural gas or electricity as the 
technology deveicps and is proven. 


All five members of the Teton County Board of Commissioners feel 
that plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful is not a 
good idea. The Board does not fee! that plowing this section of road 
would achieve the objectives of providing safe, affordable access 
while protecting natural resources. We also fee! that this action 
would cause significant adverse impacts to severa) surrounding 
communities that were not adequately discussed in the DEIS. 
Specifically, we fee) there was not adequate analysis of the potential 
impacts to Teton County (from increased use of the South Entrance) 


or cumulative impacts to U.S. Forest Service land that would likely 
see greater use duc to this action. Safety concerns from driving this | 
plowed section of road such as low visibility, driving in a snow tunnel 

or from routine road maintenance were also not discussed. While the 

Board feels thai routine plowing of additional road accesses in 

Yellowstone should be prohibaed as described in revised Alternative 

F, we fee) that if unusual cwcumstances arise such as lack of 

sufficiem snow for oversnow vehicles due © warm and/or dry 

conditions than plowing may occur 1c allow visitor access. 


The Board unanimously supports developmem of a carrying capacity 
for winter use. We feel \het implementing an interim carrying 
capacity as described in revised Alternative E is essential while the 
Park Service undertakes scientific studies to determine an appropriate 
cap. However, we feel that there should be a specific time frame 
outlined in the FETS that requires these studies to be completed. 


While we overwhelmingly support the continuation of additional 
science, research and monitoring to ensure that the natural resources 
and visitor expcnence are not degraded, as a board we did not 
unanrmously support the requirement for a third party review or 
review by the National Academy of Scicnces as outlined in revised 
Alternative E. Some of our Board members were not comfortable 
with this requirement and felt thet it may lengthen the review and 
implememation process. The Board feels that the Park Service 
should be responsible to ensuring that science, research or monitoring 
be based on sound scientific measures, be accurate and have adequate 
peer review as 1s standard practice in the scientific community. 


Teton County is currently in the process of developing a 
transportation plan for the commumity. This plan addresses both 
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roads as well as alternative modes of transportation such as pathways 
and mass transit. Revised Alvernative E discusses the provision of 
providing skier shuttles in Yellowstone National Park. Teton County 
would like to ensure that the FEJS discusses future transit 
coordination thea includes alternative transportation options in Grand 
Teton National Park that meets the goals of both the National Park 
Service as well as the Teton County Transportation Plan. 


Finally, the Board feels that no alicrnative proposed adequately 
addresses groomed nordic skiing options in Grand Teton National 
Park. While there is an alternative that proposes grooming ski trails 
in the Gros Ventre Campground and Two Ocean Lake road, that 
proposal makes little sense to us from a visitor use and experience 
Standpoim. We suggest that grooming the Teton Park Road as well as 
8 route from Teton Village to the Taggcrt “ake Trailhead be analyzed 
in the FEIS. 


We hope to continue to work with the Park Service as you move 
forward in developing a Final Environmental impact Statement. 
Please contact Bil) Paddieford if you need any additional information 
or review from Teton County. 


Sincerely, 
Lane ENA N, 


Bill Paddieford 
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Page |. Re: Teton county does not support any alternatives as currently packaged. NPS takes this opportunity to address the complexity of alternative 
formulation in this effort. Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features were made in the thousands of comments received. A great deal of criticism 
was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the way features were “mixed.” At the same time, many people focused on features 
of alternatives that they liked, and features to which they were opposed. It is clear that for such complex issues there could be an infinite number of possible 
alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider a reasonable number of examples that cover the full spectrum of possible 
alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question |b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions). What constitutes a reasonable range depends on the nature of the 
proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the agency. 


The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 
mixing can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the record of ciecision, along with the 
rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. This materia! will be explained in a new FEIS 
section on the decision to be made. 


Page |. Re: Support for Revised Alternative E. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the Blue Ribbon Coalition in a variety of forms. 
The essentials of Revised Alternative E, all versions considered, are not significantly different from alternative E as presented in the DEIS, especially 

_ considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E versus the features analyzed in the range of 
alternatives. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. 


Page |. Re: Support creating an advisory committee. NPS appreciates expressions of support for various alternative features, as well as legitimate criticisms. 
Generally, expressions of support or objection will not be responded to by changes in alternative features. They will be responded to when the decision criteria 
are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. People who commented in this fashion are asked to 
consider that there is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred alternative or the 
decision to be made. 


Page 2. Re: Consistency between regional National Parks. NPS agrees with the need for consistent management. Essentially, this is the purpose for performing 
a joint EIS with integrated alternatives. If management practices differ between the 3 park units as a result of the decision, it is incumbent on NPS to provide 
_ Sufficient rationale for the difference. 


Page 2. Re: Bio-based fuel requirement not enough. NPS agrees that, regardless of the eventual decision, any allowable motorized use (including 
administrative use) should incorporate the “cleanest” technologies and fuel sources. Appropriate provisions are built into the alternatives for such direction. 


Page 2. Re: Against plowing road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. NPS appreciates expressions of support for various alternative features, as well as 
legitimate criticisms. Generally, expressions of support or objection will not be responded to by changes in alternative features. They will be responded to 


when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the eventual decision is presented in the Record of Decision. 

Pages 2-3. Re: Not adequate analysis of Teton County Impacts. NPS is and has been open to information about the effects of ail alternatives on adjacent lands. 
The impacts mentioned in this comment, i.e. potential increased use of YNP south entrance and impacts to national forest lands, are disclosed and discussed in 
the DEIS for all alternatives. NPS feels the discussions are sufficient, but would welcome any further specific statements of impact provided by the cooperating 
_ agencies. 
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Page 3. Re: Safety concerns about the plowed road section in alternative B. NPS is aware of inherent risks associated with winter driving either on plowed or 
groomed routes. This rationale would apply to every road or groomed route in the GYA. Safety concerns and potential impacts of alternative B are discussed 

on page 203 of the DEIS. NPS disagrees that plowed road access from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful would result in a snow tunnel. There would be 

sections having relatively high berms, but in our judgment there would be no significant difference from a visual and safety standpoint between this road 

segment and the road between Colter Bay and Flagg Ranch. What makes the Colter to Flagg hazardous in this context is the co-location of the road and the 
CDST. The latter situation is addressed in different (alternative) ways — construct a separate route (alternative B), widen the highway corridor (alternatives C 

and D), do not plow north of Colter and put the CDST on the groomed road (alternative E), provide a CDST shuttle service to Flagg (alternatives E/F), and 
remove both vehicular and snowmobile traffic in favor of oversnow mass transit from Colter Bay (alternative G). Similar options are presented for the West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful route across the range of alternatives, all of which are analyzed from the standpoint of safety. = 
Page 3. Re: NPS should be responsible for ensuring science is accurate. Recreation carrying capacity studies would be implemented under any alternative. The 
FEIS will reflect interim carrying capacities in some alternatives to mitigate the identified impacts. Most alternatives indicate when implementation would 

occur. It can be assumed that implementation includes the setting of use capacities. The FEIS will clarify this point. 
| Page 3. NPS agrees. 

Page 4. Re: Future transit coordination. NPS agrees that it is important to coordinate the implementation of any project or program with local government and 
adjacent land management jurisdictions. Grand Teton National Park is presently embarking on a transportation planning effort for that very purpose — 
coordination with Teton County — outside the scope of the winter use plan. Clearly all efforts will need to be consistent in terms of management. 

Page 4. Re: Groomed nordic skiing option. NPS reiterates the programmatic nature of the winter use plan and EIS (§ 1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). While we agree 
that no alternative proposes a large grooming program for nonmotorized uses, the choice is nonetheless available to the decision maker. In any alternative with 
an emphasis on nonmotorized recreation, the grooming of some trails may not be entirely inconsistent with the programmatic intent of the plan. 


—_$ $$ 


This programmatic approach is acceptable under the law. Such documents make decisions and allocations at a general level and defer many specific project 
decisions (implementing the plan) to a later date. Some site-specific decisions will require additional NEPA analysis and a new decision that is “tiered” 
($1508.28) to, or supported by, the programmatic plan. Through additional NEPA, programmatic plans can also be amended. 
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PO Bax 6731 - Missou. Mymenne + $9807 
Ph, 40-72 | 490 + Fasc 406-725-9917 


November 29, 1999 


Mr. Clifford Hawkes 
Nulional Park Service 
Denver Service Center 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, Colorado 90228 


Re. Wimer Use Plan DBIS for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks 


Dear Mr Hawkes: 

On behalf of the Alliance for the Wild Rockies (AWR), I am submitnog 
comments pertaining to the Draft Bnovironmental Impact meni 
(DETS) prepared the W Use Pian for Yellowstone and Orand 


Many of the premises supporting the Preferred Alternative are not 
based upon facts and/or are not credible. The DEIS states on page 27 that 
the “Preferred Alternative emphasizes an adaptive approach to park 
resource management, which would aliow the results of new and 
ongoing research and monitoring to be incorporated, as it becomes 
available. Monitoring results demonstrating distarbance to wildlife or 
damage to part resources would be cause to implement actions for 
mitigating these conditions." However, the DEIS itself makes clear tha 
resource damage has occurred fo; years and continecs to occer, and 
mitigation measures to date have not adequately (if at all) controlled the 
damage to ow My, water quality, wildlife, geothermal resources, etc . 
For example, EPA ambiemt alr quality standards are regularly violated 
duc to excessive cmissions from snowmobiles. These air quality 
standards are definitive benchmarks which have been routinely 
ignored. Since there are no such benchmarks in place for wildlife or 
geothermal resources, it is hard to believe thai the NPS will make the 
tough choices which may be required to protect owe satural resources 
im the years abcad Therefore, standards must not only be developed, 
but a mechanism must be in piace to ensure that seach standards arc 
adhered to once the winter plan is implemented. 


Mhsoute Office. - Bote Office: Ecosystem Defense Program 
01D Sherwood Sc + Missoula, MT - 59802 1714 Heven > Bote. idaho » 63702 406-542.0080 
406-72 5420 - pwr @wiidroctves org 208. 386-90) 4 + whdrochies@esbors com aw dete se@widrocaes Ory 
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Secondly, instead of critically examining the wnpacts associated wah 
snowmobiles, the NPS seems (to assume that snowmobile aserss have a 
right w such motorized uses in YNP due to their pre-existing use. The 


prohibited Ilowever. the regulauem decs sot mean that snowmobile use 
MUST be permitted. As soted in the previous paragraph, based upon ur 
quality impacts slone, snowmobile use is oof consistent with the park's 


pre 
iMestrates this bias as five of the six impact topics identified foces on 
some aspect of visitor usc, whereas only one of six focus on natural 
resources. 


the Preferred Alternative includes 
the addition of an aggressive safety and enforcement program (page 
203), increased interpretive opportunities at geothermal features to 
heighten public awareness (page 204). eliminating unregulated 

backcountry use in winter range (page 210) and backcountry 
monitoring in GTNP to facilitate area closures for the protection of 
wintenng bighorn sheep and moose (page 214) However, there is ao 
logical reason to exclude amy of these measures from each alternative 
proposed. in addition, some of the other alternatives coutain 
management actions that should be incorporated into each slternative 
For example, Alternative E proposes the climiaation of motorized uses on 
Jeckson Lake. 


Finally, the preferred alternative does not address the most 
pressing issues facing both YNP and GTNP he Preferred Alternative 
would allow for the plowing of the West Yellowstone road to facilitate 

automobile access. thereby ceusing additional habiiat fragmentation 

Moreover, the Preferred Alternative would only scrve to wansfer 


snowmobile pollvtion, noisc, and coagestion to other road segments in 
the Park. The Preferred Alternative would move the CDST into the back 
country, setting a dangerous precedent, expecially in light of the faci 
that the impacts associated with such motorized use has not been 
determined The Preferrcd Alternative will also lengthen the winicr 
season and incrcase number and size of warming huts availabic for 
public usc which may adverscly impact wildlife 


that plowing operations as per the Preferred Alternative could prohibit 
wildiifc from exvting the road corridor. NPS has not studied wildiifc 

injuries of nonsurvival due to increased epergy expenditure (page 184) 
However, assuming that animals will be trapped by snow berms. specific 


under Alternative B as it also increases the miles of plowed roads as 
compared to the No Action Alternative. However. the DBIS states thai 
animai/vehicile collisions under the Preferred Altesnative will be 
mitigated by prohibiting late night oversnow travel in YNP (11 PM to 5$ 
AM) and by prohibiting travel on the CDST from 8 PM to 5 AM (page 27) 
However, on page 203 the DBIS states that the travel restrictions 
associated with the Preferred Alternative would be negligible in 
reducing collisions because less than 1% of the recorded motor vebicie 
accidents have occurred between these hours Alternative F proposes 
reducing the potential for vehicle/wildlife accidems by prohibiting 
motorized travel from sunset w sunrise (page 36). If the wavel 


md and 
shoriening the winter season to early March (page 38). Since the 
winter season proposed under the Preferred Alternative may conflict 
with grizzly bears emerging from 


deoning, the wioter season should be 
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should analyze lynx popelation fevels and habitat requirements before 
adopting an alternative that might ncgatively wmpact the corridors 
relied upon by this specees. 


Bagle: The DEIS rccogmzes that bald caglc activity is greater along 
streams that remain ice free and in thcrmal inflvenced areas, and that 
the captors arc seasitive to human activities. Although the DEIS notes 
thet winter recreation use along road comidors may cawse cagie 


and a host of other specics. Contrary to the assertions throughout the 
DEIS, habitat fragmentation is noi a negligible to minor impact for 
many species. 


the time or more, it was considered to constitute a major impact 

The ‘ 
Boise of snowmobiles all winter. ‘Yet, the impact of noise on wildlife is 
not addressed. lt is critical to assess such impacts since the Preferred 


DBIS admits that sand would cause twrbidity and an unnatural substrate 
deposition, bat thet it was unknown how this may affect the aquatic 
resources foend in these waterways. This is not 


The impacts i with scdimentation musi be identified prior 
adopting any winter use plan. 


Ts 


analyses arc being conducted to 
emissions on water 


the wnpacts associated with potential water quality 
prior to adopting amy winter usc plan. 
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Groomed road scgmenis may also impact wildlife im both positive and 
@egative ways. However, the creation of groomed wails which would 
encourage greater seowmobile ase is sot warranicd. 

Preferred Alternative calls for providing the CDST on a separaic rowtc 
that will likely attract more snowmobile users to GINP (page 198). 


the CDST should be closed to further ase. 
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10 
impacts to wildlife would be adverse. And equally’ importam, thc 
Citizens’ Solution advocates further studies to determine human 
carrying capacity and wildlife necds. 


AWK appreciates the opportunity to comment on the Winter Use Plan 
DEIS for Yellowstone and Grand Tctor National Parks. Due to the adverse 
impacts associated with the Preferred Alternative outlived in the DEIS, 
AWR strongly urges NPS to adopt the Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access 
to Yellowstone as the Preferred Alternative. 


Sincerely, 
Michael Wood 


Steff Attorney, Ecosystem Defense Program Director 


RESPONSES — ee Se Organizations 


Page | and 2. Re: It is clear that the preferred alternative will not address the most pressing issues. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need 
for action to a greater or lesser degree. An identified gap between existing conditions and desired conditions form the basis for the purpose and need for 
action. This purpose is represented by the desired condition shown on page 3 of the DEIS. The underlying need (§1502. 13) is defined by the existing 
conditions expressed on page 4. Despite the complexities introduced by multiple goals and multiple issues, all alternatives represent possible actions that 
meet the underlying purpose and need. A decision maker may set the scope of analysis and the decision to be made within the constraints of those dictates. 
Page 2. Re: Based on air quality impacts alone, snowmobiling is not consistent with the park's management objectives. The impacts in question are not on 
their face indisputable, and it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those impacts as well as possible. Where management that serves 
the enjoyment of the people steps over a line in respect to resource preservation, the action to be taken is clear. It is that line, or threshold, that is not often 
clear. It is up to the decision maker to weight the available data and make the determination of what exactly constitutes impairment. Additional air quality 
analyses and modeling, formerly unavailable for inclusion in the DEIS, will be included in the FEIS. 

Page 2. Re: Conflicting statements in the DEIS, lack of hard data and gaps in the data, so NPS should err on the conservative side when adopting a preferred 
alternative. An EIS is not, per se, a scientific analysis. It is intended to disclose environmental effects over a range of alternatives, in which the analyses 
must demonstrate scientific integrity by disclosing methods and making explicit references to sources used (40 CFR 1502. 24). The DEIS does this. CEQ 
regulations also allow for incomplete or unavailable information, by describing procedures that are to be following in these instances (§1502.22). Any 
identified gaps in the FEIS will follow the requisite procedures. 

Page 2. Re: Flawed alternatives — measures that protect resources, increase public safety and interpretation opportunities should be included in all 
alternatives. It is within the discretion of the decision maker to set the range of alternatives to be considered. The final selected alternative that is to be 
documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such mixing can occur as long as the mixed 
features are consistent with one another, and as long as the effects of such an alternative would not fall outside the range of effects disclosed in the EIS. If 
the features that the commenter did not support were to be deleted from the range of alternatives, then the analysis would be left only with features that the 
commenter likes or agrees with. If only the actions that are liked by the commenter remain, then there is effectively only one alternative, or a set of 
alternatives that are not significantly different. There is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the 
expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 


Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features were made in the thousands of comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the 
current range of alternatives because people did not like the way features were “mixed.” It is clear that for such complex issues there could be an infinite 
number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider a reasonable number of examples that cover the full 
spectrum of possible alternatives Jat meet the purpose and need (Question 1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions). What constitutes a reasonable range 
depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the agency. Under the CEQ regulations, the 
requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the possible effects of 
those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement. 

Page 3. Re: Features of the preferred alternative may adversely affect wildlife. The analysis in the DEIS discloses the impacts to wildlife associated with the 
preferred alternative. The determination as to whether or not these impacts constitute an impairment or derogation of park values (wildlife, in this case) is 
made by the decision maker when formulating the Record of Decision. 

| Page 4. Re: Animals will be trapped by snow berms. The DEIS discusses the impacts associated with snow berms along the plowed road corridor, and 


Suggests mitigation (p. 209). NPS and the commenter disagree on whether or not a so called tunnel effect would result from plowing. In many other areas 
within and outside the 3 park units, roads are plowed and no tunnel effect exists. 


Page 4. Re: Preferred alternative does not identify the risk of vehicle-animal collisions under alternative B although there is an admittedly ineffectual 
mitigation measure proposed. The DEIS discusses vehicle-animal collisions on page 209 for the preferred alternative. See response below. 
Page 4. Re: Revise travel restrictions under the preferred alternative to the period from sunset to sunrise. This suggestion is within the range of alternatives 
that the decision maker may choose among. Please see response, “Page 2. Re: Flawed alternatives...” for a discussion of “mixing” alternative features. 
Page 4. Re: Impacts associated with warnuny huts are not analyzed. Impacts associated with warming huts are discussed for each alternative under the 
heading ‘Presence and use of winter supporting facilities”. 
Page 4. Re: Shorten the winter season under the preferred alternative to protect grizzlies coming out of hibernation. This suggestion is a feature of 
alternative F and is therefore within the range of alternatives that the decision maker may choose among. A discussion of the impacts of winter use on 
| grizzlies during the pre and post denning periods is included in the biological assessment and will be incorporated into the FEIS. 
Page 5. Re: Effects on bison as an ethnographic resource — NPS needs a better plan for managing bison rather than lethal control. The NPS is working to 
ensure that the Winter Use Plan and the Bison Management EIS/Plan are coordinated and that analyses are parallel and consistent in regard to the effects of 
winter use on bison. The Bison Management EIS/Plan addresses the issue of bison removals. 
Page 5. Re: Address the effects of road grooming on bison migration patterns. In an effort to better understand the relationship of bison movements and the 
use of the winter groomed road system, managers have instituted studies that address this issue. While groomed roads may have contributed to the 
redistribution of bison within park boundaries (Meagher 1997), it appears that bison tend to use waterways and off-road trails for much of their travel on the 
west side of the park (Bjornlie and Garrott 1998), and that much of their movement toward park boundaries may occur on such routes. Monitoring of bison 
movements in the Hayden Valley and Mammoth to Gibbon Falls sections of the park has found that less than 12% of bison movements occurre:! on the 
groomed road surface (Kurz et al. 1998, 1999). However, groomed roads may have allowed larger numbers of bison to exist in the park than in the absence 
of groomed roads, by allowing access to otherwise unavailable foraging areas, and westward redistribution early in the winter may predispose some bison to 
exit the park (Meagher 1997). Therefore, closing of groomed roads could have the effect of reducing population size and shifting distribution back to 
patterns observed before grooming, thereby possibly reducing the magnitude of bison movements outside park boundaries. Conversely, bison are highly 
social and appear to retain and pass along knowledge through generations, so it is possible that closing groomed roads may not impact bison movements and 
distribution (Meagher 1985). Research is currently being conducted to better understand the relationship between road grooming and bison movement and 
distribution patterns. 
Page 5. Re: The adopted alternative should protect bighorn sheep. Alternative G identified in the FEIS will include restrictions on backcountry travel in 
| bighorn sheep areas. 
Page 6. Re: Analyze lynx population and habitat needs. The biological assessment contains a lengthy discussion and analysis of lynx. This information will 
be included in the FEIS as well. 
Page 6. Re: Include mitigation to protect eagles. The biological assessment contains a lengthy discussion and analysis of bald eagles. This information will 
be included in the FEIS as well. 
Page 6. Re: Adequately address impacts to wildlife species, especially effects of fragmentation. There will be an expanded species of concern and bison 
discussion in the FEIS. Habitat fragmentation is discussed, by alternative, as a possible outcome of plowing and grooming roads. CEQ regulations do not 
require exhaustive and voluminous discussion (§1500.4(f)). The amount of detail to be included in an EIS should be that level which is relevant to the 
decision to be made, and the NPS believes it has adequately met this requirement. 
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Page 6. Re: Analyze the effects of noise on wildlife. Because quantifying the effects of non-natural sound on animals in the wild (as opposed to a controlled 
laboratory setting) is extremely difficult, NPS believes that analyzing the effects of machine noise on ambient sound levels is a legitimate substitute and can be 
used to infer effects on wildlife. NPS also believes that the effects of noise on wildlife are inherently included in the overall effects of snowmobiles on wildlife 
in terms of disturbance. Nonetheless, a review of the impacts of noise on wildlife will be included in the FEIS. 
Page 6. Re: Address impacts of air pollution on flora and fauna. The evaluation of pollution impacts by alternative is presented in the environmental 
consequences section of the DEIS. This analysis will be enhanced in the FEIS using results from air quality and modeling. 
Page 6. Re: Effects of sand on sedimentation of waterways should be addressed. There is a greater amount of final study information available to the NPS for 
inclusion in the FEIS than was available prior to the publication of the draft. Water and aquatic resources sections will be updated in accordance with this 
data. 
Page 7. Re: Effects of emissions on water quality should be addressed. The DEIS discusses this issue under the effects on water resources for each alternative 
and in the environmental consequences section. Additional information has become available (Ingersoll, Effects of Snowmobile Use on Snowpack Chemistry 
in Yellowstone National Park, 1998) since publication of the DEIS, and will be incorporated into the final document. 
Page 7. Re: How did NPS determine that new warming huts would only cause minor impacts to wildlife? See pages 169-170 for a description of the methods 
used to assess impacts on wildlife. The effects of warming huts on lynx are assessed in the biological assessment; this discussion will be incorporated into the 
FEIS. Warming huts are expected to cause minor impacts because they will be located in the front-country at trailheads where visitor use already occurs. Site- 
specific analyses will be conducted before any construction begins, and the public will have the opportunity to comment. 
Page 7. Re: A full analysis of impacts to geothermal areas is necessary, including site specific EIS. The EIS analysis is aimed at developing a programmatic 
plan for winter use ($1508. 18 (b)(2). There is no burden to develop site-specific information to support a programmatic planning document. 
Page 7. Re: The DEIS “admits” that plowed roads cause impacts yet proposes additional plowed roads in the preferred alternative. Many comments restate 
the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS. Some commenters refer to any disclosure of an impact as NPS’ “admitting” that an action would cause harm. 
Readers should understand that it is the purpose of an EIS to disclose the possible effects of a proposed action and alternatives to it. References in comments 
to the “justification” for a preferred alternative is an entirely different issue relating to the decision to be made. Comments expressing opposition or support 
for an alternative feature are not responded to by changing an alternative or a preference. 
Page 8. Re: Close the CDST because the impacts on wildlife are too great. The commenter’s opinions will be considered in making the final decision, but that 
there is nothing in those opinions that substantively would alter the range of alternative features to be evaluated in the Final EIS. It will be up to the decision 
maker to weigh the available data, evaluate the possible impacts of each alternative, and decide if park resources, including wildlife, are impaired. The impacts 
in question are not on their face indisputable, and it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those impacts as well as possible. The new 
preferred alternative eliminates snowmobiling in the parks. 
Page 8. Re: Snowmobiles violate closed areas and cause adverse impacts. Occasionally snowmobiles leave the groomed surface and travel alongside the road 
or enter closed areas. These violations are cited by NPS rangers. NPS does not regard this as a usual occurrence, but recognizes the potential for adverse 
impacts. 

Page 8. Re: Off-road impacts need to be analyzed because of the above mentioned violations. See previous response. 
Page 9. Re: Socioeconomic impact analysis on pages 87-89 is not adequately supported with hard data and is too generic. NPS disagrees. The analysis ts 
sufficient for producing a programmatic plan, which is general in nature. There is a considerable amount of data invoked in this analysis. 
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Page 9. Re: The socioeconomic analysis does not adequately differentiate winter from summer recreation expenditures, nor does it take into account 
expenditures due to other attractions. The discussion of the existing condition focuses explicitly on winter visitation. Tables five and six are presented as a 
context, considering the total economy, for comparing economic impacts associated with winter use in the various alternatives. 


Page 9. Re: The projected losses under the preferred alternative do not take into account other economic opportunities such as an increase in other types of 
visitors. This is true. The economic analysis is conservative in that it shows small and negligible economic impacts over the regional economy and the 17- 
county economy, even if other types of visitors do not choose to come. If other types of visitors come, the various economies are only improved. 


Page 9. Re: Visitor use survey was biased, visitor use should not drive the EIS process. The surveys do not drive the process — they represent information 
available to assess impacts. As this survey information is reported or cited in the DEIS, the limitations of the survey are made evident. Additional survey 
information is now available for the FEIS, and those data will similarly be accompanied by assumptions and survey limitations. The data is used to report 
impacts, primarily those involving visitor experience and social and economic environments. This is entirely appropriate under NEPA. The final strategy, or 
decision, is based on selection criteria used by the decision maker, which are disclosed in the record of decision through discussion of “preferences among 
alternatives based on relevant factors including economic and technical considerations and agency statutory missions” (§ 1505. 2(b)). 


Page 9. Re: Support for the Citizen’s Solution. Expressions of support or objection to specific alternatives or alternative features will be responded to when 
the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. 
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November 22, 1999 


Tel: 303-926-7606 


Clifford Hawkes 

National Park Service 
Denver Service Center 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, Colorado 80228 


Re: Additional comments on Winter Use Plans Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for the Yellowstone 
and Grand Teton National Parks and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Memorial Parkway 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


The Biodiversity Legal Foundation (BLF) is a non- 
profit, science based, conservation organization dedicated to 
the preservation of all native wild plants and animals, 
communities of species, and naturally functioning ecosystens. 
Through reasoned educational, administrative, and legal 
actions, the BLF endeavors to encourage improved attitudes 
and policies for all living things. The BLF has been involved 
in winter recreation planning for our National Parks for the 
past 10 years. 


The following ia the Biodiversity Legal Foundation’s 
commentary on the National Park Service’s (NPS‘s) Winter Use 
Plan and Draft EIS: 


1. To assist the Park Service in its analysis of 
recreational impacts, we have enclosed a copy of our 
most up-to-date (Fall 1999) BLF bibliography regarding 
the environmental impacts of recreation (221 pp.). 
Contained in this extensive a are hundreds 
of articles and reports concerning the impacts of 
snowmobiles on the natural environment. Please 
include this bibliography in the formal] administrative 
record and review all of the pertinent and applicable 
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literature before making a final decision. 


2. The Winter Use EIS is supposed to be a long term 
planning document for winter use activities in the 
Parks. By law, the EIS must contain the best 
available scientific evidence. The mere fact that 
some of the ing winter use studies will not be 
completed in time to be incorporated into the EIS 
does not permit the NPS to avoid long term decisions 
regarding winter use managenent. 


3. The Winter Use EIS must establish long term policies 
for winter use activities in the Park. It should not 
be used as a mechanisrg to promote years of additional 
study of winter use impacts while delaying substantive 

in environmentally haraful winter use 
activities. 


4. The preliminary list of EIS alternatives published by 
the NPS is entirely unacceptable. The current list of 
alternatives provides no substantive change in winter 
use activities, particularly snowmobiling and trail 
grooming, despite the overwhelming evidence (#t such 
activities have adverse impacts con the envi. vent, 
wildlife, air quality, and other Park attributes. 
Most of the alternatives either maintain the sta lus 
quo or actually promote an increase in human use of 
the Park during the winter. At present, the NPS has 
not developed a reasonable range of alternatives and 
must, at a minimum, include a no-snowmobiling/no- 
trail-grooming alternative in its analysis. In 
addition, the EIS must contain a comprehensive 
analysis of its statutory and regulatory mandates and 
how these mandates apply to snowmobile use. 
Specifically, is snowmobiling, as we know it today, 
even authorized under the legislation establishing 
Yellowstone Wational Park? 


5. The involvement of the states and local counties as 
cooperators in the EIS may have corrupted the process 
and provided these entities with an unacceptable 
influence in the long term winter use management 
decisions for these Parks. These entities do not 
meet the legal criteria to qualify as cooperators, 
because their expertise is limited to the economic 
impacts of winter use. NEPA requires that cooperators 
have expertise with respect to any environmental 
impact involved in a proposal. 


(COMMENTS 
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The NPS should close down one or, preferably, more 
trails to snowmobile use during the winter of 1999- 
2000 to assess the impact of such closures on bison 
use of the area. The WPS originally proposed to take 
this action but then, due to political pressures, 
decided to abandon this strategy despite its own claiz 
that this information was necessary for analysis in 
the EIS. Though a court has upheld the NPS decision 
on this matter, the court did not say that closing 
one or more trails would not produce useful data 
important for analysis in the EIS. The NPS has the 
authority to close one or more trails during the 
winter of 1999-2000 and should exercise this authority 
to collect this data for analysis in the EIS. No new 
NEPA analysis is necessary to justify such closures. 


Additional studies that the NPS should initiate during 
the winter of 1999-2000 include: expansion of 
snowmobile emission studies to include polycyclic 
aromatic hydrocarbons and Methyl Tertiary Buty! Ether, 
assessment of the impacts of pollutants, including 
snowmobile emissions, on Park vegetation, assessment 
ef the impact of snowpack pollutants on water 
chemistry and the aquatic ecosystem during spring 
snowmelt, initiation of a snowmobile sound monitoring 
program, sesessment of the National Park values (i.e., 
serenity, solitude, naturalness) important to the 
general public beyond those people who use Yellowstone 
or Grand Teton National Parks in the winter, and 
analysis of ail existing telemetry points for radio- 
collared bison in relationship to groomed or plowed 
roads in the Parks. 


The most up te date scientific data available confirms 
that snowmobile recreation in the Parks results in the 
harassment of many wildlife species, including bison, 
elk, mule deer, bald eagles, trumpter ewans, coyotes, 
wolves, and a variaty of other species. Snowmobiles 
may displace these animals from important habitat, 
force the animals to use extra energy to flee from 
approaching machines, disrupt feeding activities, and 
kill wildlife. These impacts, if frequent or severe 

,» May adversely impact animal productivity and 
can result in death. 


Degrading and illegal air emissions: Snowmobiles 
release enormous amounts of pollutants into the air. 
Two-stroke engines used to power most snowmobiles 
release 25-30% of their gas/oil fuel mixture directly 
inte the environment. According to a recent NPS 
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study, on a peak day when 2000 snowmobiles enter the 
Park, 32 tons (64,000 pounds) of hydrocarbons and 88 
tons (176,000 pounds) of carbon monoxide are emitted. 
Over the course of an entire winter, when more than 
60,000 snowmobiles enter the Park, that adds up to 
1,200 tons (2,400,000 pounds) of hydrocarbons and 
2,400 tons (4,800,000 pounds) of carbon monoxide. 
During one winter, snowmobiles emit 78% of all carbon 
monoxide and 94% of all hydrocarbons released during 
the entire year, even though cars and other vehicles 
vastly outnumber snowmobiles. As a result of 
snowmonvile emissions, federal and state air quality 
standards have been violated several times in the 
past. In fact, on Pebruary 21, 1995, carbon sonoxide 
levels at the West Entrace of Yellowstone were the 


personnel sick and poses serious health risks to 
snowmobilers. Snowmobile pollutants which collect in 
the snowpack may cause deleterious impacts to aquatic 
species and their habitat upon spring snowmelt. 


The Parks showld set the standard for clean air, clean 
water, serenity, and solitude; they should not be 
playgrounds for pollution belching, loud machines 
which destroy air and water quality and shatter any 
semblance of serenity and solitude. 


The number, noise, and stench of snow mobiles in the 
Parks substantially degrades the Park experience for 
non-motorized users (i.e., cross-country skiers, 
enowshoers). Though natural quiet and clean air are 
important aspects of a National Park visit, these 
values are dest by snowmobile use. Snowmobiles 
also are antithetical to the preservation of serenity 
and solitude in the Parks. 


Trail grooming to facilitate snowmobile use 
exacerbates snowmobile impacts. Yellowstone bison, 
for example, use the groomed trails as energy 
efficient travel routes to move within and outside of 
the Park. Once bison leave Yellowstone, many are 
shot or slaughtered by the Montana Department of 
Livestock to reduce the perceived, but 
unsubstantiated, risk of bacteria transmission from 
bison to cattle. Bison use of groomed trails has not 
only affected population distribution, movement, and 
habitat use patterns, but it also has reduced natura) 
winter kill and increased productivity, allowing the 
bison population to increase to an unnatural size. 
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According to Dr. Mary Meagher, the world’s foremost 
authority on wild bison, oomed trails are not only 
the major factor inf luenc bison movement outelde of 
Yellowstone, but the trails caused the bison 
population, in 1994, to be approximately double the 
sise it would have been if groomed trails did not 
exist in the Park. Prohibiting snowmobiles, snow 
coaches, and trail grooming in Yellowstone would 
likely result in a reduction in the size of the Park's 
bison population and a substantial decrease in the 
number and rate of bison moving out of the Park where 
they are killed. Other animals, including elk, mule 
deer, coyotes, and wolves, siso use and pay be 
affected by the groomed trail systes. 


Bven grizzly bears, most of whom remain in their dens 
during the winter season, are adversely cmporees by 
traile. Ungulate carcasses are critically 
tant to gritsely bears, particularly females with 
» @aring the spring, but grizzlies won’t use 
carcasses which are close to roads or human 
settlements. Ungulate, including bison, attraction 
to and use of groomed trails not only reduces natura) 
winter kills, but the animals who do succumb to winter 
kill die near the groomed trails which sakes their 
carcasses less available to beare in the spring. 


Despite the substantial impacts, the WPS fails to 
consider an alternative in the DELS which would ban 
snowmobiles, snow coaches, and trail grooming. As 
written, the DEIS offers seven alternatives, al) of 
which would modify winter use activities, including 
snowmobile use to some degree but many of which either 
allow snowmobile use to continue virtually unchanged 
(except for some noise and pollution emission 
modifications under some alternatives), increase 
snowspobi | ing ese. or increase public use of 
the Parks in winter to the detriment of Park 
wildlife, wildlands, geologic features, and other 
Park amenities. 


The failure of the NPS to consider, given the 
overwhelming scientific evidence, an alternative which 
prohibits eanowsobiles, snow coaches, and trail 

is even sore egregious, ere g the legal 
mandate to “conserve the scenery and t 
wildlife therein... as will leave them aiieetncs 
for the en} t of future generations." In 
addition, Sagnten sens specify that snowmobi) ing 
can only be permitted where it will not "disturb 
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wildlife or park resources.” Snowmobiling and 
trail grooming clearly violate these legal standards 
but continue to be permitted in the Parks because of 
political and local pressures. The NPS should not 
permit these interests to dictate the continued 
mismanagement of the Parke to the detrinent of Park 
wildlite and wildlands and to that of the future 
health and vitality of these magnificent wild places. 


14. A new alternative is required that protects the Parks 
and the long term national lic interest. The NPS 
has failed to cule iy alternative which complies 
with ite legal manda ile aleo protecting the 
Giverese wildlife, wildlands, and other attributes of 
the Parks. The BLP fully supports The Fund for 
Aniwale’ "Naturel Regulation Alternative" that would 

ish those objectives. The Natural lation 
Alternative ie an alternative which, if 
implemented, would: 1 ibit snowaobiles, snow 
coaches, and trail grooming in the Parks; 2) sinimise 
road plowing, and 3) evaluate and develop an elevated 
monorail system to permit pubiic access the Parke 
year-round in a manner which would substantially 
reduce environmental 6. This alternative would 
restore natural regulation as the primary mar° -ement 
tool for Yellowstone's wildlife, it would red...» the 
number and rate of bison leaving the Park to \» shot 
or slaughtered by the Montana Department of Livestock, 
restore the ecological integrity of the Parke, 
maximize the experience of serenity and solitude when 
visiting the Parks, and, in time, would it public 
access to the Parke year-round with far fewer 
environmental impacts. The Natural Regulation 
Alternative would not close the Parks to winter use 
since non-motorized uses (i.e., cross country ekiing, 
snowshoeing, and automobile access between Gardiner, 
Montana Cooke City, Montana) would still be 


permitted. 


15. Local economic pump priming ve. national concerns: 
The NPS is not beholden to the economic needs of the 
Gateway communities (West Yellowstone, Montana; 
Gardiner, Montana; Cody, Wyoming; Jackson, ) 
and should not manage the Parks to protect 
economies of these cities. The prohibition of 
snowmobiling and snow coach use would not seriously 
impact the revenue of these cities and, indeed, could 
be a blessing by forcing them to diversify. If the 
NPS is going to consider the economic impacts of its 
proposed alternatives, then this gust include an 
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16. 


17. 


Biodiversity Legal Foundation 7 


analysis of the economic costes of continuing to permit 
snowmobiles in the Parks, including the oost of 
pollution, the killing of bison outside the Park, and 
the cost to the Park’s ecology from continued 
degradation. 


Additional legal issues: the spirit and mandate of 
various federal lawe such as the Organic Act, the 
Endangered Species Act, and the Clean Air Act, as 
well ae executive orders 11644 and 11989 direct the 
NPS to prohibit recreational activity that causes 
lasting damage to k resources and wildlife. Now 
ia the time for the Wational Park Service to live up 
to these obligations and fully protect this country’s 
premier wildlife Parks. 


Conclusion: The continuance of private and commercial 
pe pent br in the Perks violates the NPS statutes 
and regulations which clearly prohibit public uses of 
the Parks which result in adverse ispacts to wildlife, 
air and water } eae non-motorized recreationists, 
and Park ecology. With hundreds of thousands of acres 
of other federal land open to snowmobile use in the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, there is no reason to 
permit snowmobiling in the Parks. 


The NPS must give full consideration to a long tera 
public interest alternative which would prohibit 
snowmobiles, snow coaches, and trail grooming. 
Failure to do 6o violates the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


The Biodiversity Legal Foundation urges the NPS to 
adopt The Fund for Animals’ Natural Regulation 

Alte cative as ite preferred winter use management 
plan cor the Parks. Thie alternative bans 
snowmobiles, snow coaches, and trail grooming in the 
Parks; minimizes road plowing; and promotes the 
development of an elevated ponorai) system to 
facilitate, but control, year round public use of the 
Parks while reducing the environme ts. impacts of 
such use, We hope the National Park Service has the 
dedication and internal fortitude to make a final 
decision that is in the best interests of the 
ecological health of these priceless and irreplaceable 
National Parks. 


EO 


Organizations 


Biodiversity Legal Foundation 8&8 


Sincerely, 


Thank you for your — of our comments. 


Copy: Meyer & Glitzenstein 
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Page 2.Re: EIS as a long-term planning document and ongoing winter use studies, Studies monitoring and data collection relative to winter use are and will be 
ongoing in the park units. By this EIS and the eventual decision, NPS does not foreclose on any necessary management actions for park protection that might 
be precipitated in the future. Og ee ae 
Page 2. Re: | 'reliminary list of EIS alternatives. “The primary purpose of an environmental impact statement is to serve as an action-forcing devise to insure 
that the policies and goals defined in the Act |NEPA| are infused into the ongoing programs and actions of the Federal Government (§1502.1).” “The range of 
alternatives discussed in an [EIS] shall encompass those to be considered by the ultimate agency decision maker (§1502.2 (e)).” The purpose and need for 
action described in the DEIS is sufficiently broad to act as an action-forcing tool. It is within the discretion of the decision maker to set the scope of analysis. 
Considering that motorized use in the Parks is an existing use, not a proposed use, it is logical to frame the purpose and need in terms that would include that 
use and facilitate an incremental investigation of the impacts of that use. To do otherwise would result in a narrow scope of analysis and one viable alternative 
relative to motorized use. The settlement agreement that resulted in a need to develop this EIS requires a comprehensive evaluation of winter recreation use. 
The presumption that only nonmotorized use should be considered in light of policy, law, regulation and existing use, is not appropriate. NPS disagrees that all 
alternatives represent the status quo, and that there is overwhelming evidence that certain activities adversely affect the resources to a degree that their 
preservation is not ensured. 

Page 2. Re: Statutory and regulatory mandates and their application to snowmobile use. Sufficient documentation on this point is in the DEIS. 
Page 2. Re: Involvement of cooperating agencies. The intent of granting cooperating agency status was in the spirit of cooperation and coordination consistent 
with NEPA, FACA and APA. The content of the document has been affected, but NPS disagrees that the analysis has been. The document incorporates 
material from the cooperating agencies, which is reported as a matter of full disclosure even though the results disagree with NPS analysis. Letters from the 
cooperators and the signed agreements between NPS and cooperators were included in the DEIS, Volume II. These items relate to content. As to inappropriate 
influence, one need only review media reports, comment letters or other correspondence from the cooperators to obtain their assessment of how they were 
involved and how influential they feel they have been in the process. 
| Page 3. Re: Trail closures during winter 1999-2000. A comment about what NPS should have done in the winter of 1999-2000 is moot at this time. 
Page 3. Re: Additional studies that NPS should initiate during the winter of 1999-2000. Additional data collection has been undertaken with respect to sound. 
Additional air quality models have been run. Information is available on snowpack chemistry that was not usable in the DEIS. 
Page 3. Re: Impacts on wildlife species. The impacts on all potentially affected species are disclosed in the DEIS. 
_ Page 3. Re: Impacts on air quality. The impacts of snowmobiles on air quality are disclosed in the DEIS. 
Page 4. Re: The parks should set the standard for clean air, clean water, serenity, and solitude. The function of various provisions in the range of alternatives is 
to set limits on impacts, and to set standards/objectives for management in identified zones within the parks. 

Page 4. Re: Impacts due to snowmobile use. These impacts are disclosed in the DEIS. 

Page 4. Re: Impacts on bison due to trail grooming. Impacts on bison have been evaluated and disclosed in the DEIS. Mary Meagher’s work was available 

for use in the DEIS, and it is cited appropriately. 
Page 5. Re: Impacts on grizzly bears. Impacts on grizzly bears have been evaluated and disclosed in the DEIS. 
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Page 5. Re: NPS fails to consider an alternative that would ban snowmobiles, snowcoaches, and trail grooming. 

“The primary purpose of an environmental impact statement is to serve as an action-forcing devise to insure that the policies and goals defined in the Act 

| NEPA) are infused into the ongoing programs and actions of the Federal Government (§1502.1).” “The range of alternatives discussed in an [EIS] shall 
encompass those to be considered by the ultimate agency decision maker (§1502.2(e)).” The purpose and need for action described in the DEIS is sufficiently 
broad to act as an action-forcing tool. It is within the discretion of the decision maker to set the scope of analysis. Considering that motorized use in the Parks 
is an existing use, not a proposed use, it is logical to frame the purpose and need in terms that would include that use and facilitate an incremental investigation 
of the impacts of that use. To do otherwise would result in a narrow scope of analysis and one viable alternative relative to motorized use. The settlement 
agreement that resulted in a need to develop this EIS requires a comprehensive evaluation of winter recreation use — the presumption that only nonmotorized 
use should be considered in light of policy, law, regulation and existing use, is not appropriate. NPS disagrees that all alternatives represent the status quo, and 
that there is overwhelming evidence that certain activities adversely affect the resources to a degree that their preservation is not ensured. 


The detriment of actions on park resources is not determined until the requisite environmental analysis determines it to be so. That is the function of an 
incremental analysis facilitated by the alternatives in this EIS. The decision to be made will weigh the effects analysis and make a determination about the 


_extent of allowable activities in light of park mandates, executive orders, regulations and policies. 

Page 6. Re: Snowmobiling and trail grooming clearly violate legal standards. There is nothing in literature that conclusively demonstrates that the resources of 
the 3 park units have exceeded an “impairment standard.” There are a great number of inferences drawn from general studies, or studies that were undertaken 
elsewhere. Results are extrapolated to the 3 park units, where conditions or circumstances are not demonstrated in the literature to be applicable. There is very 
little in the literature to provide a solid basis for determining at what point a potential impact becomes an adverse effect on park resources. This is contrary to 
the commenter’s apparent assumption that “impairment standards” are self-evident and agreeable to all. It is the function of the EIS to disclose the extent, 
magnitude and duration of impacts within the park units to the degree necessary for programmatic planning. NPS maintains that the standard of impairment 
can be a function of the criteria used by a decision maker in the record of decision, considering impacts disclosed in the EIS. 


Page 6. Re: Requirement of a new alternative. NPS disagrees that a new alternative is required. BDF predicates this assertion on a disagreement about the 
purpose and need for action. CEQ regulations require a range of alternatives sufficient to meet the purpose and need for action (§1502.13). The purpose and 
need for action is discretionary to the agency and the decision maker (§1500.4(g) and §1501.7(a)(2)) to set the scope of analysis. It is clear the commenter 
disagrees with the purpose and need. If the court settlement carried as much weight as the commenter feels, it seems there would be no need to actually 
perform an environmental analysis. 


Page 6. Re: Local economic pump priming vs. national concerns. The commenter is undoubtedly aware that the consideration of social and economic impacts 
is routinely done in any environmental analysis. There are several major reasons for this. First, the scoping process as conducted under §1501.7 inevitably 
raises the social and economic effects of a proposed action. In many instances, these are regarded as significant issues. Second, the impacts must be considered 
in the context of society as a whole, the affected region, the affected interests, and the locality (§1508.27(a)). Third, the intensity of impacts on the quality of 
the human environment must be gauged (§1508.27(b)), where “human environment” is to be viewed comprehensiv« ly ($1508.14). Effects (direct, indirect and 
cumulative) are defined as including both economic and social impacts (§ 1508.8). As disclosed in the EIS economic impacts on a regional level are negligible, 
and it is our assessment that the business community would adapt to such changes that might accrue to any of the alternatives. 


Page 7. Re: Additional legal issues. Sufficient documentation relative to NPS mandates, executive orders, reguiations and policy may be found in the DEIS. 
The final decision must be consistent with this guidance. 
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waa? ow najwel resources FOR the instead of FROM the 
BOX 1427 - erro 


November 23, 1999 


Winter Use Plan 
National Park Service 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 30228 
Attention. Clifford Hawkes 


Deas Mr. Hawkes: 
The BlueR*+ho Coalition is a nationwide organization representing 500,000 motorized 


users. Following are my comments, as Public Laads Director, on the Yellowstone & Grand 
Teton National Parks and Joha D Rockefeller Parkway Winter Use Pian (Plan) and Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS). 


Precess. 


1 was encouraged as the states and surrounding counties were given cooperating agency status. 
Although this was not achieved without some objections and coatroversy, a3 work on the Plan 
progressed, it did appcar that a working relationship between the National Park Service (NPS) 
and these cooperators was developing. 


T attended, as an observer, the working session held in Idaho Falls. 1 was heartened to observe 
the progressive leve! of exchange that was occurring between federal, state, and local planning 
professionals. 


This spit deteriorated rapidly in the spring of 1999 as the selected and proposed alternatives 
were released for internal review. Little of the informatioa that the cooperators had provided was 
evident. The proposed selected alternative, Alteraive B, was simply outrageous. It provoked an 
outcry from all quarters. Process-wise, it was a slap in the face to the cooperstors, an uiter 
rejection of the assistance they had provided. 


The NPS delivered the coup de grace to the procéss in October when, with great fanfare, it 
release’! a compilation of old and biased studies alleging “scieatific” evidence of snowmobiles’ 
adverse environmental impacts. Released in such s manner, it provided ample fodder for anti- 
snowmobile groups to hype its erroneous conclusions in a compliant and unquestioning national 
press There’s an old saying, “Lies can travel halfway around the world while truth is putting on 
its shoes.” Attempts to refute this smear campaign fell far short. 
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This information could have been easily included in the EIS, erroneous though it may have been. 
It could have then been debated and refuted as a part of the process. Instcad, this “study” became 
a tool by which NPS sabotaged its own process 


NPS has so damayed its credibility and reletions with the states and surrounding counties that the 
Senators from these states signed a jomt letter of question and rebuke (aitached). The tragedy is 
that could easily have been avoided, and a true collaborative result could have emerged. 


Preferred Altcraative “B” 


Preferred Ak. “B” will eliminate 70.8% of Yellowstone winicr visitors by closing the West 
Yellowstone entrance to snowmobdes. It will eliminate the Grand Loop expenence for everyone. 
It will eliminate or dwmunish crucial desired elements of the winter experience for many (48% of 
winter users as reported in the DETS). It will clminate reasonable access to services within and 
outside Yellowstone. Only 4% of visitors surveyed supported plowing the road prior to the 
issuance of the Plan and DEJS. Not one group has supported it since the Plan aod DEIS was 
issued. 


Plowing and bussing viskors will require a taxpayer subsidy of at least $25 to $40 per person ip 
orders to reach the “affordable” rate of $10 to $20. The DEIS does oot sufficiently anticipate the 
cost of plowing the road, the cost of repairing damage to the road bed that plowing will incur. 


The Plan claims thai affordable means are oceded for minority or low income people to visit the 
Pask. However, the DEIS does not coasider the cost of getting to Yellowstone, sunumer or 
winter, Few of meager means cao get this far. Why do you think a bus and a jow entrance rate 
will make a difference to people 10 whom a $50 - $100 hotel rate is exorbitant? 


The Plan and DEIS has ignored the fact that affordable access exists by the means of a plowed 
road from Gardiner to Mammoth (continuing through to Cooke City). The Mammoth Terraces 
are world famous, magnificent attractions. Yet only 32% of winter vistors enter from Gardiner - 
and this percent inchudes traffic that supports the Cooke City infrastructure (residents and 
commercial). These is no information oo how many visit Mammoth as a destination. 


The potential impact of Ak. “B” to wildlife and the resource have not been sufficiently 
considered. Enviconmental extremists and opponents of snowmobiling have cited this 2s have 
pro-anowmobiling interests Enjoyment and concern for the well being of wildlife is universal, 
Among the major concerns are: safety hazards, ‘ncreased stress during the winter, fragmentation 
of habitat, and trapping wildlife between snow berms. 


We oppose the imposition of four-stroke emission standards on snowmobiles which use two- 
stroke engines. NPS are not emission experts. NPS nceds to defer to the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) in the development and requirement of emission standards for 
snowmobiles. NPS has clearly misunderstood the function of a decibel rating by requiring 
snowmobiles be at 70 decibels (currently they operate at 78). 70 is actually half as loud as 78; this 
requircment is unrealistic and unmatched dy requirements for any other vehicles (including 
busses). 


COMMENTS 


Revised Alternative E 


Alternative E comes the closest to proposing a viable management scenario for winter recrcalion 
im the Parks. A wide spectrum of ecreationisis, organizations, acd business leaders worked on 
the development of Revised Ak E. It apples adaptive planning that uses now information as it is 
devel. ped to responsibly manage winter recreation in Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Pasks. Adoption of this alternative will allow the results of new and ongoing research and 
monitoring to be incorporated imo Parks winter recreation management. 


The research would be independently review to assure that it is sot agend:. driven. It would 
assure that well-founded conclusions wre applied 36 new information is achieved This would 
apply :o all aspects of winter visitation including emissions research, wildiife studies, and 
sociological studies. 

There would be established an advisory committee 10 assist with study de‘ign and pnoritization of 
ongoing research and monitoring. Local, county, state aad federal agenc:«:4, as well as 
representatives from the snuwmobile industry and envivamental groups, would participate on the 
committee. 


As these new directions are being idenufied, reszarched, and validated, there are actions that can 
be implemented sow, with whet we know now, to improve Parks visitation. These are. 


* Require the sale of only bio-based frels within the Parks. Commercial snowmobile operators 
outside the Parks as well as the general snowmobiling public would be strongly encouraged to use 
of these products. 

* Establish a visor carrying capacity based on use patterns related to the past 7 year average to 
address overcrowding and facility maintenance issucs. Use adaptive planning to address long- 


* Establish a night time closure in the Parks from 10 PM to 6 AM to promote public safety, 
improve trail maintenance, and protect wildlife. 


* Dispetse use throughout the Parks by better use of existing visitor facilities. In order to 
accomplish this, provide additional portable warming huts. 

* Revise snowmobile paring in the Old Faithful area to address congestion and visual impact. 

* Provide expanded non-motorized opportunities/trails away from motorized routes. For 
example, provide regular skier siuttles from Old Faithful and West Yellowstone to non-motorized 
* Require all entrance passes to be pre-purchased at convenient outlets. 

* Maintain the length of the winter use season from mid-December to mid-March. 
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* Provide a route for the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail (CDST) that takes advantage of 
resource conditions, topography and grade so that both winter grooming and su,jumes bicyclic use 
would be accommodated. For example, use the existing utility cosmidor for much of the trail. 


* Improve grooming va the Grassy Lake Road. 
* Continue use by snowmobiles and snowplanes on the frozen surface of Jackson lake. 


* Prohibu plowed road access anywhere in the Parks where it does not presently occur, for 
example Gardiner-Cooke City toed and Hwy. 191 from West Yellowstone to Bozeman. 


Cenchusion 


The genesis of good managemem for the Parks is included in various places within the Plan and 
DEIS. Unfortunaicly, these elements ere not pulled together into a coherem whole. Instead, # 
scems as if NPS has decided to pursue political agendas instcad of addressing good management 
for winter recreation for the Parks. Please give serious consideration to my comunems and 
Revised Alternative E. We need to move away ftom headime-grabbing and toward progressive 
winter recreation management. 


Phone: 208-524-3062; Fax, 208-524-2836 
e-mail: bradena@shasetrails. org 
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Page 1. Re: Information provided by cooperators. The commenter is invited to review Appendix A, Consultation and Coordination in the DEIS. This section 
documents that a large percentage of the suggestions from the cooperating agencies were incorporated into the range of alternatives presented in the DEIS. 
Development of the preferred alternative is within the purview of the NPS. The NPS is not obliged to incorporate in the preferred alternative the preferences 
that might be indicated by the cooperating agencies. Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features were made in the thousands of commeiits 
received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the way features were “mixed.” The final 
selected alternative that is to be documented in a Record of Decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such mixing 
can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the Record of Decision, along with the 
rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. 

Page 2. Re: Air Quality Summary Report. Criticism stemming from the release of the draft summary ARD report and its content is beyond the scope of this 
EIS analysis and requires no response. The content of the report, so far as the alleged faulty information, was not a part of the Draft EIS. The fact that the 
cooperators disagree with how the document was publicized and distributed does not affect the air resources analysis in the EIS. 

Page 2. Re: Preferred alternative rationale. This comment restates the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS. Many commenters refer to any disclosure of 
an impact as “admitting” something. Readers should understand that it is the purpose of an EIS to disclose the possible effects of a proposed action and 
alternatives to it, and that references to the “justification” for a preferred alternative is an entirely different issue relating to the decision to be made. 

Page 2. Re: Costs of road plowing. A disclosure of the costs associated with road plowing can be found in Volume II, Appendix F, Construction and 
Operating Costs. The costs of both the existing road plowing and road grooming for snowmobiles are in the end absorbed by the taxpayer. Alternative B 
proposes no subsic y for a park visitor to ride the mass transit bus to Old Faithful. The cost estimated for that service, as identified on page 29 of the DEIS, is 
$20 to $25, not $10 to $20. 

Page 2. Re: Affordable access. The stated purpose of plowing the road (DEIS, page 28) is to “improve affordable access” — not, as the commenter states, to 
“provide affordabie access for minority and low-income people”. A thorough reading of the EJS would reveal that a required impact topic in an EIS is to 
evaluate the effects of a proposed action on socially or economically disadvantaged populations (DEIS, page 86). We disagree that this analysis is used as 
“justification” for plowing in alternative B. The preferred alternative addressed the issue of affordability because it was raised as a concern during the public 
scoping process. The cost of entering the park during the winter via snowcoach or snowmobile is much higher than entering the park by bus or auto. The 
intent was to provide an alternative that would be more affordable. As you note in your letter, subsidizing the use of one particular user group is unfair to the 
taxpayer and excludes others from enjoying their national parks. Alternative B was intended to address these issues by providing access to the park interior for 
a greater diversity of park visitors, while protecting park resources. Under alternative B snowmobiles, snowcoaches, and mass transit wheeled vehicles would 
access the Old Faithful Area. Due, in part, to the clear lack of support for plowing the road to Old Faithful the NPS will identify a new preferred alternative in 
the FEIS. 

Page 2. Re: Access to Mammoth. The DEIS has not ignored that a more affordable access exists from Gardiner, Montana to Mammoth Terraces. This area is 
described on pages 136, 140, 141,and 145 of the DEIS. The North Entrance is the second busiest winter entrance to Yellowstone. As indicated on page 145 
of the DEIS traffic using the highway to access Cooke City, Montana is not counted when compiling visitor use statistics for oversnow access. The Mammoth 
area is, as you indicate in your letter, a popular attraction. However, it does not typically receive a reliable level of snowfall. While the northern areas of the 
park are popular, the sights most visitors want to experience are Old Faithful and the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone (see page 148 of the DEIS). 

Page 2. Re: Effects on wildlife. The effects of alternative B on wildlife have been disclosed for stress, habitat fragmentation and the trapping of wildlife in 
road berms. This analysis can be found in Chapter I'V of the DEIS on pages 176-327. 

Page 2. Re: EPA and emissions standards. The suggestion that the NPS should defer to EPA on the matter of emission standards for snowmobiles is 
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considered in the range of alternatives presented in the DEIS. aa : re Yo 
Page 2. Re: Decibel levels. The NPS disagrees that the agency has misunderstood the function of a decibel rating. A range of decibel ratings have been 
presented (from 60 to 78 dB(A)) in the range of alternatives in the DEIS. The analysis of the effects of these various decibels levels on the natural soundscape 
of the 3 parks can be found for each alternative in Chapter IV of the DEIS. Impacts on the natural soundscape have received further study and this information 
will be included in the FEIS. ak ow Seo ee en ees ae 

Page 3. Re: Independent review of scientific studies and monitoring: published studies and monitoring reports should be available to the public. For what 
should be obvious reasons, this information should not be subjected to a political process in advance of their publication, There are policies and protocols 
already in place to ensure appropriate scientific review. If future studies or monitoring indicate the need for management action, NPS will follow the 
requirements already set in law (such as NEPA), regulation and policy. At that time, the scientific basis for an action can be scrutinized and criticized by any 
interested parties. Aber ail 

Page 3. Re: Establish an advisory committee to assist with study design. For obvious reasons, this information should not be subjected to a political process 
in advance of their publication. There are policies and protocols already in place to ensure appropriate scientific review. If future studies or monitoring 
indicate the need for management action, NPS will follow the requirements already set in law (such as NEPA), regulation and policy. At that time, the 
scientific basis for an action can be scrutinized and criticized by any interested parties. 

Page 3. Re: Require the sale of bio-based fuels within the Parks. This is a feature of alternatives B, C and D. 


Page 3. Re: Carrying capacity. NPS is encouraged by support for establishing a recreation carrying capacity. In practice, setting a carrying capacity is a 
highly complex and potentially divisive exercise. NPS managers decided there was not sufficient time available in the settlement time frame to devote to this 
type of analysis. More explanation of the carrying capacity issue will be included in the FEIS. 

Page 3. Re: Nighttime closure. This suggestion will be analyzed as part of alternative G in the FEIS. 

Page 3. Re: Disperse use to better utilize existing facilities. Alternatives C, D and G conceptually include the opening of such facilities to one degree or 
another. A reference to other plans and environmental analysis on page 17 of the DEIS includes commercial services plans for both parks. Since these plans 
were in process, the decision was made not to include analysis of facilities currently being addressed. Several alternatives (B, C and D) propose new warming 
huts. 

Page 3. Re: Congestion and visual concerns at Old Faithful. This suggestion may be useful in site-specific implementation of any of the alternatives retaining 
snowmobile use at Old Faithful. It is not a key programmatic feature; i.e. it does not require an EIS analysis for approval — it could be done now. 

Page 3. Re: Expanded nonmotorized routes away from motorized routes, served by shuttle service. Additional routes are proposed in alternatives B, C, D and 
G. This suggestion is programmaticaily compatible with all alternatives, and could be implemented without further significant environmental review (as a 
function of the Winter Use EIS and the decision resulting from it). Whether solitude can actually be achieved by this separation depends upon site 
characteristics and the degree to which motorized use sounds travel in the area. 

Page 3. Re: Prepaid passes requirement at West Yellowstone— prepaid passes for other gates. Pre-paid passes are available in West Yellowstone. Should the 
need arise at other gates for the same reasons, the service could be expanded. The rationale for this measure — mitigating pollution impacts on visitors and 
employees ~ has a cost associated with it. Opportunities for necessary NPS-visitor contact at the gate are lost. Suggesting that all visitors forego an important 
safety element of the park experience, so that their snowmobiles will be less polluting is clearly not in compliance with 36CFR 2.18. The regulation states that 
snowmobiles are prohibited except where designated and only when their use is consistent with the park's natural, cultural, scenic and aesthetic values, safety 
considerations and will not disturb wildlife or damage park resources. In this case, mitigating an effect on park values and resources by completely 
eliminating an important information and safety resource for park visitors is illogical. Voluntary compliance with this management option is reasonable, but 
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only for those visitors who wish to utilize it, 
Page 3, Re: Length of season, The length of the winter season is currently mid December to mid March and is analyzed as part of alternative A, the no action 
alternative. 
Page 4. Re: CDST. This suggestion i is a feature of alternative B in the DEIS. 
Page 4. Re: Improve grooming on the Grassy Lake Road and permit commercial outfitters. These measures do not require a programinatic EIS. They could 
be considered at any time. 
Page 4. Re: Continue snowmobiles and snowplanes on Jackson Lake. This suggestion is a feature of alternatives A and C in the DEIS. 


Page 4. Re: Continue existing plowed road access in YNP. This i isa feature of alternatives A, D, E, F and G. 
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BLUEWATER 
NETWORK 


Protecting the Earth 
for all Living Creatures 


_ November 23, 1999 
Clifford Hawkes 
NPS - Denver service C enter 


12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


Re: Proposed Winter Uc Loviremmemtal Limpact Statement ( ouments 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


On behalf of Bluewater Network, we respectfully submit the following costuments on the 
Nabional Park Service's (NPS) draft Winter Use Environmental Lmpact Statement for 
Yollowstone and Grand Teton Neuonal Parks 


Federal law such as the Organic Act, the Endangered Species Act, and the Clean Air Aci, 
as well as court cases (ie. SUWA vs. Dabney) and executive orders | 1644 and 11989 
dusect the NPS to prohibu any recreational activity that causcs lasting damage to park 
resources and wildlife. However, we fail to see how NPS management of recreational 
snowmobilmg w the Greater Yellowstone Area (GVA) complies with these legal 
mandaies. For example despite Une fact that saowmobile noise may be heard as far as 
five railes into Yellowstone's backcountry, the NPS preferred altemas.ve permits these 
machines on 180 miles of park roads. Therefore, wnder this alternative the roar of 
snowmobiles conceivably could impact more than 40 percent of Yellowsione and Grand 
Teton National Parks and John 1D. ee ea ey en ated 
maps) ' ' 


Besides destroying natural tranquility, snowmobiles also cause lasting damage to au and 

_ water quality, arca wildlife, public health and safety, visitor cajoyment, and local 
economies. Ly =~ geen eet sents ene, abate 
explanation on these impacts). 


Thavathis, wo cantly eagpert tho conndamandesiate tiate in tho Ciigan’s Sabuion. In 
particular, we endorse the Solution, which will: 


| Resiore natural vounds, protect the air and water, protect wildihfe, ensure public 
health and safety, and preserve visitor cayoyment by phasing out snowmobiles in 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton. 

2 Institute a group travel system in Yellowstone using snowcoaches only. 


3. Discontinue the Connnental Divide Snowmobile Trail m Grand Teton. 
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We be /veve the Citizen's Solution is the superior aligrnative to all ouher winter use 
management options (inchading the NPS preferred alternative) since it beuer protec: s the 
natural values of the parks while providing park visitors with safe, efficient and 
affordable access. 


We thank you for your consideration. We look forward to your prompt responsc. 


COMMENTS 


| BLUEWATER 
“aa NETWORK 


Protecting the Earth 
for all Living Creatures 


December |, 1999 


Dear Mr. Hawkes; 
Pesca he flowing oor comment dated November 23, 1999. 


Despite our belief that snowmobile are inappropriate for the Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks, Bluewater Network recogmizes that the NPS may disagree with our — 
imerpretation of the Organic Act and other Park policies, and may continue to allow — 
snowmobiles in certain areas of the GYA. In the interests of insuring the maximum 
protection of park resources, Blucwaier Network hereby submits suggestions for 
moderate improvements of the winter FIS. To reiterate, we are not suggesting that the 
NPS adopt the below listed recommendations. We fcc! only a ban is appropriate. 
However, the followmg changes would reflect a modest unprovement over the NPS draft — 
management plan, better protect natural res urce values and be more in keeping with the 

" Oryatic Act requirements, as well es other park management doctrines, than the cerrcat 
proposal. 


A. Noise Pabution 


nian ace ensneiten diteain tho ins cites Gis cates dltatn to too Mntiansh 
Parks come to enjoy. Every year the National Park Service at Yellowstone and Grand 
Telog riceive sumetons complaints thom park viaitors shout how difficult itis to avoid 
snowmobile nose. 


The disruptive and annoying nature of snowmobile noise occurs as a resull of intensity 
and frequency combined with erratic and unpredictable fluctusiions and "changeability.” 
This noisc also has the ability to travel great distances. The Park Service at Yellowstone 
has received visitur complaints that snowmobiles can be hcard at Shoshone Lake, about 
two and half miles from snowmobile traffic, and also at Heart Lake, which is almost six 
ae Oe END ERED Sno GD SL GAD SE erent Gap cael yo AREY 
snowmobile noise). 
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According to the National Institute on Deafness and Other Communication Disorders 
(NiDCD), people in immediate proximity of snowmobiles, such as cross-country skiers, 
will commonly expenence noise levels exceeding 100 dBA, By comparison, a jet flying 
1000-fi overhead produces ah equivalent noise Ievel. The Environmental Protecuon 
Agency states that people with regular exposure of more than e minute to sound levels 
cxceeding |00 dBA risk permanent hearing loss. 


Protecting access (o natural sounds is of major importance to the general public. A recent 
poll conducted by Colorado State University found that 95% of Americans rated the 
protection of natural poace and sounds as either somewhat or very important. This same 


. poll also revealed that nine out of every ten respondents believe that snowmobiles im the 
National Parks should be banned or limited 


PRE EG RE 
wil severely inypact non-motorized forms of recreation. In particular, snowmobiles 
could impact cross-country skiers in (he Mammoth Hot springs arca and along the Teton 
Park road. | 
and all of Jackson Lake. Furthermore, the preferred alterviative permits snowmobile 
operation during the hours of 5:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m:, thereby exposing visitors and 
wildlife to snowmobile clamor | 8 hours a day. 

(for more on ihe 


temporal restrictions of snowmobiles please see the wildlife section) 
B. Air aed Water Pollution ' 
Virtually, all snowmobiles on the market today are powered by two-stroke engines, a 


- technology developed in the 1940s. Those engines are incredibly inefficient and highly: 


polluting. According to the US Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), snowmobile 


engines dump 25 to 30% of their gas/oil mixture unburmed into the environment 
- Bluewater Network estimates that the 60,000 snowinobiles that visit Yellowstone dump 


over 100,000 gallons of unburned gas and more than 2,000 gallons of unburned oi! into 
the park. A recent NPS report on snowmobile’s impact on air quality found that despite 
being outnumbered by other vehicles 16 to 1, automobiles emit 100 times more carbon 
monoxide and 300 times more hydrocarbon than modem snowmobi!es. 


The snowmobile industry maintains that everythiag is being done to ciean up their 
product. In the preferred alternaiive, it appears that the NPS accepts the industry's claim — 
by requiring a 70% reduction in hydrocarbons, 40% of carbon monoxide and 75% 
reduction in particulate matter by the winter 2008-2009. However this timetable is far 
too long. Unrestricted four-stroke engines (c.g. abscnt a catalytic converter), powering 
today's automobiles outboard motors, and many other vehicles and craft and are 97% 
cleaner than two-stroke engines, and have already been fitted into snowmobiles (see 


COMMENTS 


Redline Snowmobile information). Evcn snowmobile advocates believe the industry 1s 
dragging Hts feet to incorporate cleaner technology (see fast Mead Article). Therefore. 


used in the parks, Successful Eoo-labcling programs have been designed by the Air 
Resources Board ‘n Califorma, and are used to restrict or prevent operation of the dirtiest 
personal watercraft and outboard engynes in sensitive water bodies. The Environiaental 
Protection Agency will be considering an eco@lable program for all new snowmobiles as 
it develops its new snowmobile emissions rule in 2000. Biuscwajer Network suggesta that 


ihe NPS encourage the development of 
j However, it must be noted that 


spawtanebued withthe best possible cowronmenial label. 
even the cleanest mowmobiles will not alleviate all impacts associated with snowmobile 
activity. 


B. Safety issues 


According to Dr. Michael Landon of New Mexico State's Public Health Department, 
snowinodile operaiors are nearly nine times more likely to be killed or injured than 
operators of automobiles on 2 per mile comparison. Severe snowmobile injures 
repeatedly include imercal organ damage, bone fractures, spinal chord severing, deep 
tissue lacerations, avulsions, and bru: ses. If the victim 1s to recover from these injuries, 
Significant search and reacue (SAR) resources are required. In response io ibe need for 
significant SAR resources to ensure safe snowmobile operation, we encoursge the NPS to 


ii ° | e : ‘ ° : 
ee ae , — :; 
According to a Consumer Product Safcty Commission Hazard Sketch Report the second 
lanting cunts of Gate is eaonnnphite epestan is deserting, Bp = 


C. Unique Resources 


in June 1998, Judge Kimball of the U.S. District Court in Salt Lake City in Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance vs. Dabnéy (7 F. Supp. 24 1205 (ID. Utah 19980) ruled that the 
NPS cannot allow recreational activities, such as snowmobiling, that permancntly 
damage unique park resources. 


ino itt expat thn Niioasttietitertan te, en Cesta ih enten Nabanen 
recognized the importance of thermal! features to park wildlife. During long, harsh 
winters, thermal} features are a critica! oasis for wildlife, often providing the only source 
of warmth and food. He recommends banning snowmobile operation at these sites. For 
the proposed EIS to comply with the SL/WA vs, Dabney ruling as wellas Dr Caslick’s 
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D. Wildlife lepacts 


Ungulates 

Snowmobiles also negatively impact park ungulates, raptors, predators and fish. For 
ckample, a study investigating he impact of snowmobile traffic on moose in the Greys 
aes Walley: Contingent Goren betiag ais Sinan Salen ate 
pay ay ye ay eee a py mtg ween be maa 


are finding that during the winter, activities such as 


that negatively 
iptiuanse energy intake, rather than enangy expendiiyss, have nine) pater infipanse on 
the energy balance of ungulates. 


Bald Eagles 

In a report authored by the. Wyoming Game and Fish Department, researchers speculate — 
that recreational snowmobiling adversely affects thc survival rate of the American Bald 
Eagle by disrupting nest initiation at a critical time, causing failure of egg incubation. 


Predators 

Snowmobiles also negatively impact GY A prodators such as lynx, and endangered 
species such as the Grizzly Bear, and Gray Wolf. The NPS st Voyageurs found that 
wildlife such as the wolf “avoid or are displaced from prime (habitat]” by snowmobiles. 
Yellowstonc’s Soda Butte pack often moves between, Yellowstone and Grand Teton. The 
Grassley Lake Road within the John D. Rockefeller Memonal parkway bisects the 
potential hunting territory of this pack. 


, Fish 
Solantifie shifiet alee chow that enowmatiile emissions dapeshed upon the eaow bave s 
detrimental wnpact-upon fish. Therefore, to betser protect umque fish species such as 


COMMENTS 


Kk. Mass Trassit 


Americans should have an opportunity to access the Ycllowsione area during the winter 
months. However, the modes of transportation by which the NPS permits the public to - 
access the area mnust be in harmony with the NPS mission to lea vc. park resources 
unimpaired. We belicvc anowcoaches best halance these needs. Aasentingts. Rinanatet 


Network supports the establishment of an arca-wide mass transit system, Snowcoaches 

2izo provide park visitors the opportunity to receive on-board NPS ranger-led 

- interpretation programs. Quality intcrpretavon of Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks may increase visitors’ appreciation for the parks as well as their willingness to 

protect the area's fragile resources. : 


Saowmobile advocacy groups maintain that the NPS must protect “epecial winter visitor 
experience(s).” It is safe to assume that they believe that recteational snowmobiling is 
onc of the “special winter visitor experience(s)” requiring protection. However, the 
recent court decision in SUWA vs. Dabney contradicts the belief of snowmobilers that the 
‘NPS must protect visitor experiences. (n this case the District Court of Utah ruled that 

_ “visitor enjoyment” as used in the Orgamec Act refers “to the cnjoyment of park scenery 
and wildlife, not to visitor enjoyment of outdoor recreational activities.” 


seae2ee668 


- In addition to repeated admonitions from Congress (see Venio/Shays Letter), federal 
courts, and the Park Service itself that, the preservation mandate should be the agency's 
highest priority, the American people themselves have recently made it clear that, in their 
view, the preservation of our National Parks must continue to be the 

thanagement objecturve of-the Park Service. In a recent 1998 survey by the Nationai Parks 
and Conservation Association, Americans rated the preservation of the National Parks’ air 
and water quality, wildlife habitat, and natural ccosystcms as immensely morc important 
than utilization of the parks for recreation and tourism. Darla S. DeRuiter and Glenn E. 
Haas, National Public Opinion Survcy on the National Park System, Executive Summary 
Report at 12; see also USA Today, February 19, 1998 (“For Parks’ Sake; Enact Ban") 
Seattle PI, November 2, 1999 (“Fuc! from Snowmobiles polluting Yellowstone”), Los 
Angeles Times November 3, 1999, (“Ban Banshees in Yellowstone”), and San Francisco 
Chronicle November 14, 1999 (Snowmobile Threaten Yellowstone Wonderiand”’). 
Morcover, almost 70% believed the parks should be managed for future generations: _ 
rather than present use. In sum, prohibiting snowmobiles and trail grooming would be 
consistent with the long-standing mission of the Park Service, recent initiatives of this 
Admumstration, and the will of the American people. 


In conclusion, we belicve that the motorized recreation industry fails to comprehend the 
spirit and purpose of the National Park System. Snowmobile advertisements which make 
statements such as “Be on a first name basis with the sound barrier” or, “When winter 
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throws you a curve, shred it’ flaunt the industry's belief that areas such as Ycllowstonc 
and Grand Teton are just another place for snowmobile nders to exploit in search of 
further thnills. These ads promote a vision of the parks that reduces the awe-inspiring 
setting of Yellowstone, or the magnificent lakes of the Grand Tetons, to the status of side 
shows at an amusement park. The National Park System is much more - it symbolizes 
America’s national heritage. Cen Sy Geena 
heritage should be permitted. 


We formally request that the NPS prohibit snowmobiles throughout Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National Parks, as well as the John D. Rockefeller Memorial Parkway. 


~ | . 
tell Bi >, Sonne 
Russel! Long, Ph.D. . Sean Smith, M.S. - . 
Executive Director Conservation Director 


YNP Area Impacted by Snowmobile Noise 
Norse buffer defined by $ mule distarce from snowmobile areas 
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Organizations 


GTNP Area Impacted by Snow:nobile Noise 


Noise buffer defined by a 5 mile distance fram ssowmobale areas. 


22 
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YNP/GTNP Area Impacted by Snowmobiles 


Nase buffes defined by 5 mule dustance fram snowmobile areas 
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Page 2. Re: Health - EPA report on damaging sound levels. NPS will review available literature and consider existing sound levels in comparison to findings 
by EPA. 

Page 2. Re: Visitor surveys, visitor preferences. Additional surveys have been completed by NPS since the DEIS was published. The results will be reported 
in the FEIS. Information in the comment reflects conclusions about visitor expectations presented in the DEIS 

Page 2. Re: Reduction of noise impacts on cross-country skiers. These features are considered within the present range of alternatives in the DEIS. The 
| decision to be made will address sound impacts. 

Page 2. Re: Limit snowmobile use to 6 hours a day. The EIS seeks to determine the impacts of snowmobile use. This feature could be implemented through 
the decision to be made. 
Page 2. Re: Air and water pollution. Since publication of the DEIS, more studies on air and water are available for inclusion in the FEIS. Additional 
quantification of related impacts is possible. 
Page 2. Re: Timetable for implementation is too long in alternative B. Mitigation of impacts for the various alternatives will be incorporated into the FEIS. 
Interim limits on use, pending recreation capacity analysis, will be considered. 
Page 3. Re: Amend EIS to require cleanest possible snowmobiles. The EIS is not the decision. The EIS evaluates a variety of alternatives in moving from the 
existing to the desired condition, and their consequences. The eventual decision will se! ct an alternative based on the disclosed impacts as compared to NPS 
mandates, executive orders, regulations and policies. 
Page 3. Re: Health and safety. Health and safety factors and current conditions are discussed in the DEIS on pages 93-103. The degree to which each 
alternative improves conditions is disclosed in DEIS Chapter IV. 
Page 3. Re: Health and safety. These comments go to the decision to be made. Alternatives were formulated to evaluate alternative approaches to safety, 
including closing various road segments to over-snow motorized use and eliminating this use from Jackson Lake. All alternative features are available to the 
decision maker in considering health and safety issues. 
Page 4. Re: Unique resources — thermal features. This comment goes to the decision to be made. Commenter expresses how and why the decision must be 
made. This goes to the purpose and need for action and the decision to be made by NPS. The final strategy, or decision is based on selection criteria used by 
the decision maker, which are disclosed in the record of decision through discussion of “preferences among alternatives based on relevant factors and agency 
statutory missions” (§1505.2(b)). Possible impacts on thermal features are disclosed in the DEIS. 
Page 4. Re: Impacts on ungulates. Impacts of winter use on ungulates are disclosed in the DEIS for each alternative. Alternative F was designed to address 
| issues relating to wildlife impacts. 
Page 4. Re: Impacts on ungulates. This comment goes to the decision to be made. Commenter expresses how and why the decision should be made. This 
goes to the purpose and need for action and the decision to be made by NPS. Choices are available to the decision maker for protection of large ungulates. 
The final strategy, or decision is based on selection criteria used by the decision maker, which are to be disclosed in the record of decision. 
Page 4. Re: Bald eagles. The impacts of winter use on bald eagles are disclosed in the DEIS, and further documented in the Biological Assessment to be 

in conjunction with the FEIS. The recommendation to remove snowmobiling from eagle habitat goes to the decision to be made. 

Page 4. Re: Predators, protection of wolves. The impacts of winter use on predators are disclosed in the DEIS, and further documented in the Biological my 
Assessment to be produced in conjunction with the FEIS. The recommendation to remove snowmobiling from grassy lake road to protect the Soda Butte wolf 
pack goes to the decision to be made. 
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Page 4. Re: Ban snowmobile use along lakes and rivers to protect fish. The impacts of winter use on snowpacks, water and aquatic resources are disclosed in 


the DEIS. More information on these impacts is available since the publication of the DEIS, and will be incorporated into the analysis. The recommendation 
to essentially remove snowmobiling from most of the 3 park units goes to the decision to be made. 

Page 4. Re: Snowmobile operating hours. Several alternatives in the DEIS limit operating hours for oversnow motorized use. This choice is available for the 
decision to be made, based on the assessment of effects in the FEIS. Jat 
Page 5. Re: Mass transit. Alternative G provides for oversnow mass transit only. 
Page 5. Re: Park mission and mandate. Park mandates also include visitor use. Management must balance use and resource needs in ways that ensure 
preservation for future generations. Where impacts clearly indicate that adverse impacts are occurring, NPS must act. Without a finding of adverse impact 
through environmental analysis, it is not proven, on its face, that snowmobiles and trail grooming are inconsistent with the mission to any degree greater than 
roads, auto use and developed facilities. 
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The Ecology Center, Inc. 
801 Sherwood. ouite B 
Miseoula, MT. 59802 
November #0, 1999 


Tip estnn comments ene aieninnsco tahell of Up Satan Cute, Inc. for the Winter Use Plan 
DUNS Cer Vellowctane and Grand Veins National Pests andthe Jotm D. Rockefeller, Jr. Memorial 


Purkw 
& co the lawsuit, The Fund for Animals, ot al. v. Broce Babbitt, et al. (Civil Action No. 
97-1126 D fled in the US Diss. Comr forthe Distt of Colvabia, ts sabeequont Sattoneat, and 


cine The ng of Akarsveis ce foc AL psd wat wo OS , ve, as 
required 


aac ever 
to designate thc No Action Alternative as an Altemmati ve th..i does not allow aay wiater use at all—take no 
action; allow no activity. The current WUP has already bvea shown to be ow 


ts ott yt be WUP os wt Saco be ee eS fz at 
Court. That is not to that the WUP does not deserve to be studied ia the — 
bo ly Alternative. The WUP, as the DEIS treats it, is a regular 


In adios to lack of a true No Action Aliecustive, the NPS has choses a rather aarvow af 


Q0n- wimser motonzed ase 
the NPS has failed to provide for any meaningful 
ste tap Se -ROUND on the = fled wo provide fr eny manning curative 
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county. and private land interests and public interest organizations can begin to study and for the 
‘angst nl neat mir Aner acted DES = 
eee sasann Ge amegy Canter ’ in the Fund lawsuit was for our comcerns about 


of the grizzly. . 
deck a iene pee me ee ey 
Horse Butte. the currea! motorized use paiterns oa the west side of Yellowstone have created 


SScrmotaling inthe Pash wl lead to pretar ene ontide ofthe Park. West Vedlowsanoe has becoxne 
Nin Maing Go susmnelep canes q7uamtans Gastg earn gaa the City, the 


acceptable, as was by decree of the Settlement on the 
Fan Lama id 933 1997 to per «BA eal formal consukation with the USFWS. The 
ae Scarh of both in the Settlement pty —— 
" a 
thet a sopplemental DEBS (et inchodes o Baots 


messures by migrating 
and/or the of its 
a pe lc eT ao 
une = = oe = 
. Jac. 


es 
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RESPONSES Organizations 


Page |. Re: The DEIS is deficient because it does not contain a “no action” alternative that prohibits all winter use. NEPA does require a “no action” 
alternative (§1502.14(d)), and the DEIS complies with this requirement. In this case, since motorized use exists, and was sanctioned in the past under 
existing rules, policies and plans, “no action” is correctly interpreted as the existing management situation. CEQ directly supports this position. Its opinion is 
that in instances where ongoing programs are being evaluated, “no action” is “no change” from current management direction or level of management 
intensity. In these instances, CEQ states: “To construct an alternative that is based on no management at all would be a useless academic exercise (Question 3 
of CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions).” 


Page |. Re: The Desired Condition section of the DEIS is fatally flawed because there is no NPS mandate to provide for motorized winter recreation in the 
winter. NPS agrees — there is no mandate that requires the NPS to provide for motorized recreation; the NPS mandate, as stated in the Organic Act and 
General Authorities Act, places personal enjoyment and freedom of access in a subordinate role to protection of park resources so they remain unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations. Personal access may be reflected in the statements of desired condition, but personal access by oversnow motorized 
vehicles is not a right or a guarantee. Use of off-road motorized vehicles is authorized by Executive Order | 1644 (as amended) Use of Off-Road Vehicles. 
The EO allows off-road motorized use only where adverse impacts to park values and natural resources resulting from that use do not occur. The impacts are 
not, at face value, indisputable, and it will be up to the decision maker to weigh the available information and determine whether effects constitute an 
impairment. The FEIS will be amended to make this point clear. 


Page |. Re: Cumulative effects analysis must consider the effects of year round motorized use or be in violation of NEPA. NPS disagrees. Under NEPA, 
future actions can be excluded from the analysis of cumulative effects if the actions are outside the time frame established for the cumulative effects analysis. 
In this case, the effects of year round motorized use are clearly outside the scope of the analysis. 


Page |. Re: Cumulative effects analysis was insufficient in regards to the effects that changes in winter use in the parks will have on adjacent lands. NPS 
reiterates, in answer to comments about the lack of facts or certain impact analysis on national forests, that the Forest Service (USFS) is responsible under its 
cooperating agreement for providing such information to us. NPS has provided the USFS an estimate, or a scenario based on answers from the winter use 
survey and current use statistics. The USFS should know where its current problems, conflicts, and use levels are (Multi-agency WVUA). The USFS is in 
somewhat of a better position than NPS to create scenarios for future winter use in national forests near the affected communities. A good indicator would be 
winter recreation demand trends developed for forest plan analyses, and forest programs that have been developed in anticipation of that. As indicated by the 
USFS letter, use on national forests (especially off-trail snowmobiling) is increasing each year. USFS should have some effects analysis in place that would be 
invaluable for dealing with the issue of increased use, regardless of whether the increase is due to displacement from the parks. 


Relative to cumulative effects analysis, if there are other sources of impact occurring on forest lands that would be additive to the indirect effects of displaced 
(from the parks) winter recreation, then the USFS should provide that information. The USFS best knows where these sources are and where any increased 
recreation use would occur — it is unreasonable to expect NPS to create such an analysis without the direct assistance of the USFS. Any information provided 
by the USFS is incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 2. Re: No analysis of the effects of bison removals on grizzlies or loss of other food sources. These issues are included in the cumulative effects 
analysis section of the Biological Assessment (BA) for grizzly bears which is incorporated into the FEIS. The Bison Management EIS/Plan addresses these 
concerns in detail. 
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Page 2. Re: Insufficient analysis on the effects that increased use of lands on the west side of YNP will have on eagles. The biological assessment to be 
prepared and published along with the FEIS similarly includes areas of concern for wildlife, including eagles, beyond the park boundaries. NPS has invited the 
USFS to provide information for this assessment, and for the FEIS. 

Page 2. Re: No BA published with the DEIS constitutes a breach of good faith in the Settlement and in the NEPA process. BAs are to be completed within 60 
days of the determination of a final preferred alternative. NEPA (CEQ Regulations) state that the preferred alternative does not have to be identified until the 
FEIS. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that 
point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is 
to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred 
alternative might be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. 
In any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative in the DEIS does not require a Biological Assessment to be completed in 60 days. 

A BA has been prepared and submitted to the USFWS. 
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ra THE FULD POR AMIIARS We. 


WORLD BUILDING, 6121 GEORGIA AVENUE, SUITE 201, SILVER SPRING, MD 20010-4833 


“tec on eeeasme 
were fund.org 


Chavetend Aenety Michost itesarten 
Ceren 


Revie Viv Prenat 


Marian Prabes Head Preecon 


December 15, 1999 aanstete 


Dear Mer. Hawkes: 


On benalf of The Puad for Animals end the organizations listed below, | submit The Natura) 
Regulation Alicroative as our responec to the Draft Hnvironmeatal inpect Staterncat (DEIS) for 
winter usc managcmeom in Ycilowstone and Grand T~on Nutional Packs and the Soha 1D. 
Rockrfeiler Memorial Parkway. This is in addition to more detailed comments to bc subaniticd 
by Schuben & Associaies on behalf of ‘The Fund for Animals. 


We believe ihe DEIS is wocfully madoquetc, and thet The Natural Rogulation Alternative is the 
only elecrnative thet is consistent with federal lew and provides wuc protcotion to wildlife, 
ecology, air and water quality, und serenity and solitude in the parks. The fultowiny |6 
organisations, representing a combined membership of approximately 1.5 miltion uncdividuals, 
have endorsed The Natural Regulation AMemati ve: 


Animal Protection institute; Association of Vetorinarians for Aniaal Rights, Colorado Grizziy 
Project, Compassion Over Killing, Dosis Day Animel Loagoe; Barth Isiand Inatitute; Kes 
Aniaal Reform Movemcat, Ferm Senctery, The Fund for Aaimals; Greet Plains Restoration 
Council; in Defcase of Aaisasls, Peuptc for the Ethical Treatacat of Anumais, Hrogressive 
Animal Welfene Society; Psychologists for the Ethical Trestment of Animals; Kocky Mountain 
Animal Dettase, United Animal Nations. 


‘Thank you for the opportuaity io suber these comments. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 200 WEST 571} STREET, NEW YOM, MY 10018 
On “Wh Seawh Gor Thnse tthe Gan” 
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ea WHS FOND FOR AMITIALS 198. 


WORLD BUILOING, 6121 GEORGIA AVENUE, SUITE 301, GAVER SPRING, MD 20010-4083 


Fax. (901) 686-2606 
www fund ong 
Cleveland Amory Mictae: Mehanen 
ame hms Wve Vaw Pivetabees 
Manan Probet Heid! Prescot 
‘ewowe 


THE NATURAL REGULATION ALTERNATIVE 


PRESERVE AND PROTECT YELLOWSTONE AND GRAND TETON NATIONAL 
PARKS AND THE JOIN D. ROCAEFELLER MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


A SENSIBLE, SCIENTIFICALLY SOUND, AND LEGALLY REQUIRED 
ALTERNATIVE TO RESTORE NATURAL REGULATION, SOLAI'UDE, AND 
SERENITY TO THE WINTER MANAGEMENT OF YELLOWGTONK AND GRAND 
TETON NATIONAL PARKS AND THE JOMN D. ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL. 
PARKWAY 


Prepared by Schabest & Associates for The Fund for Asinsals 
November 1999 


In August 1999, the National Park Service (NI'S) released a Draft Environmental hmpaci 

Seaemen (Draft BIS) for the winter use managemen: of Yellowstune avd Grund Teton National 
Parks and John D. Rockefeller Memorial Parkway (the parks). Instead of providing an objective 
and legally sufficient snetyus 0! ihe impacts of winter recreation, particnlarly snowmobiling and 


oritical anslyes roquircs m an G5. Its akornatives aro woefully inedeq.ate; the majority of thom, 
inchoding the preferred sltomative, promote en incseasc in winter use is, the parks to the 
dewument of park wildlife, ecology. ai quality, and othor astural amen’:ies. 


The Natura) Regulatios Ahemnetive he. been developed by The Pund for Animais in response to 
the govoramont’s eltornatives. Thc Naiura! Regulstion Ahernative establishos a baa on 
mowmabiles, saowevechos, ead trail grooming ia onder to protect and preserve, ia perpotuily, 
the wildlife, coology, als quality. and natural quict of the parks. The Natural Regulstion 
Ahernative is the only ahernative offered to date that is consistent with NP@ slatutory and 
Tequirements. Pusthormore, it allows for winter accces 10 the parks for non-motorized 
users such 26 Cross-cowntry skiers aml snowshoen:. Aad Hf additional wiatcr access is desirable, i 
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offers an innovative method to prescrvc and promote uaturalness within tho parks whilc 
pormitting conwolled public usc. 


BACKGROUND: 


in 1916, Congress established thc NPS and provided it the respoasibility of managing our 
national perks. Since then, the national park system has grown to include « vast array of 
ecologically, aesthetcally, culturally, and historically unportant properties in the United States. 
From the scorching beat of the Mojave Desert to the specisoulur vistas of Yosemite, from the 
geologic wonders of Mammoth Cave and the diversity of the Everglades tw the historical 
signifloance of Monticcilo and the Liberty Bell, the NS is mandated to prutevt many of 
America's most spocteacular, awe-inspiring, and histoncally important places. 


In establishing the NPS, Congress directed the Scerctary of the Intorior to “conscrve thc eccncry 
and the natural and hietonc objocts and the wild life therein and to provide for the cajoymont of 
the same in such manncr and by such means 45 will leave them usimpeiced for the cniovment of 
fistwnn gemesalions.” 16 U.S.C. §1 (coxphasis added). tn establishing this mandate, Congress made 
clear thet national parks were to be managed unlake any other federal lands by preserving them in 
perpetuity in a natura! state. More recently, in 1978, Congress reitoralod that tho national parks 
shall not be administered “in derogation of te valucs and purposes tor which these various arcas 
have been estabtished.” 16 U.S.C. §1c. Yellowstone National Park, for cxamplc, wes cetablished 


to provide for “the from injury of spolietion of all timbcr, mincral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or within the park, "16US.C. 
$22 (emphasis added). 


Unlike other federal lands, timber harvest, hunting, mining, and other uses that would adversely 
impact natura. conditions ere not supposed to cocur in natlonal parks. Instead, perks are meant to 
be sanctuarics of naturalness, where wildlifc and wildlands arc to bc managed by natural 
regulation, and while human use és to be pormitiod, and cvcn promoicd, such use should be 
limited to ensure the perks remain unimpaired for the cnjoyment of future generations. This 
distinction between preserving naiure and public use was made clear in a 1918 letier 
from Franklin Lanc, then-Sccrotary of the latorios, 10 Stephon Mathes, (hen-director of the NPS, 
which stated thet “overy activity of dhe Scrvice ia subordinate to the dutios insposed upon k to 
faithfully preserve the parks for posicnity ia cssentially their netural state.” 


Service regulations governing snowmobile recreation also incorporate the preservation mandate. 
Those regulations roquire that specia! rules be adopted to permit snowmobiling in national parks 
in the lower 48 states and specify thal snowmobiles can be permitted when their use is 
consistent with the park's natural, culiural, sconic and sesthetic values, consideravions, 
park objectives, and will not dierurb wildtifo or sesources.” 36 C.P.R. 
§2.19{c). regulations probibii sctivities and uses thai disturb wildbfe from its 
“natural state,” 36 C.F.R, §2.1(0)(1)(1), and posmit tho park's suporintandent io close all or a 
portion of a perk area to “all public usc if such action is ncocesary to protect the environmen or 
scenic valuce of the park [and to) protect naturel resources.” 36 C.F.R. §1.5(aX(1). 


Deapite this clear Congressional and regulatory mandate, many national parks have been subject 
© management that hes been anything but natural, Winter wee managomont, pasticulariy the 
management of snowmobile use in the pai‘s, is a tragic example of the NPS’s blatant 
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wisinterpr: ation of its legal duly lo give prierily (o nalure preservation over public use. Indecd, 
wiuter use management decisions in the parks arc anulbotical to the regulaiory and statutory 
mandaic w proscrvc the parks in their ancural state. As a result of such inappropriate and iilega) 
decisions, 28 natioual park units, mchuding twelve nativnal parks, in the lower 48 statcs current! y 
permit saowmobile use, with the roajorily of use (und ebuse) cocurring in Yollowstonc National 
Park, Grand Teton National Park, Voyagours National Park, and the Pictured Rocks National 
Lakeshore. At icast two national parks — Glecier and Lassen Volcanic -- have banaod 
snowmobile use because of advcrec mmpects and public opposition. 


In the carly 1970s, as & reauk of public and political pressure, Yellowstone National Park made 
what would become a tragic mistake in agrocing o upco us gales (o snowmobile use. 10 
facititate this use, Yollowsions dovolopod an oxtcasive trail grooming program, which not only 
casured the growth of cnowmobiling in the perk, but also resulted in sdvcrec impacis to the 
park's wildlife, particularty its beleaguered bison. While this decision should havc boon subject 
to cavirommemal unpact analysis under the National Ravironmental Policy Act, the NPS failed to 
conduct such an analysis uniil 1990, neerly iwenty yours after it permitted snowmobile use of tho 
park. Snowmobile use of Ycliowatone increased from handful in the carly 1970s to morc than 
140,000 during the winter of 1992-93. More than 60,000 snowmobiles catered Yellowstone 
during the winter of 1997-98, continuing to cxaci untold damage to the park's wildlife, 

partic arty bison, air quality, an evulugy. 


Snowmobile usc in Graad Totoo National Park and the John D. Rockofctlor Memorial Parkway 
began in the 1960s and perhaps carlicr. A substenval increase in snowmobile asc was 
documented im the 197Us ai the eame (ime that the NPS was devoloping regulations and 
guidelines to contro! such use. Grand Toion and Rocketetler conducted their first analyses of the 
enviroamental impacts of snowmobile wee in 1980 and 1981, respectively. Those documcnts 
contained reference to owmerous adverse environmental unpects associated with snowmobilc 
‘use, but monetheless proposed to coniinuc ‘ permit snowmobile use in the futurc. During the 
winter of 1997-96 more than 4,000 and 2 00 snowmobiles entered Graad Teton and 
Rockefeller Parka, rcapcctively. 


A report documenting the edvorse impacts of snowmobiles and groomed trails on 
the and the national foccets which comprise the Greatcr Yellowstone Area was submistod 
by The Puad for Animals and other groups in 1996. This report and the NPS's failure to respond 
to the roport triggered a 1997 lawsuit spcarhcaded by Thc Fund for Animals, challenging the 
legality of winter use managcmecat practices in the parks. 


A settlement reached in September | ¥97 required, among other things, that the NPS prepare a 
comprehen ve LS on winter use management of the parts. Uafortanatcly, the Draft BIS fails 10 
provide e comprehensive analysis of the widespread adverse impacts of snowmobiles and 
groomed trails on the parks’ wildlife, coolugy, sir end water quality, and non-motorizod users. 


most part, continuc to permit szowmobdiling and trail groomung with either no change, increased 
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access, and/or with alterations to snowmobile emission and noise standards. Remarkably, the 
govemment's preferred altoramive permits continued ssowmobiling end wail grooming while 
promoting increased humaa wec of Yellowstone via access to Old Faithful from West 
Nanemeiven “ip calemteee eno ceep ta co,cgeeend eins, Che gueemmadt's Giemsa, 
inchuding the preferred altcrastive, arc inadequate because: 


© The majority of alternatives continue to perma snowmobiling and wail grooming despite the 
subsiantial adverse impacts of these activitics on park wildlife, ecology, and ais quality. 


+ Many of the alternatives, including the preferred altomative, would effectively increase the 
total number of winmer visitors to the parks, thereby increasing environmental impacts. 


. Wand Oiep ceatiuadingmmanncndenemtan gees wise Gs expense <bpmmaniag Oo 
parks in their natura! condition, as is the NFS's principal mandatc. 


© The NPS has failed to property cvalwete tac substantial direct, indirect, and cumulative 
environmental impacis of snowmobiling and weil grooming on park wildlife, air and water 
quality, non-motoriced users, and park covlogy. 


SOLUTIONS: 
Since the government hes failed to provide « seasblo stralogy for the management of winter use 


experience, or park ecology, The Fuad for Animate has developed The Nature! Roguletion 
Alternative to provide an sltemative thet would protcct the parks in an unimpaired condition in 
porpetuy for the benefit of fidure gonerations. The Netural Rogulaiion Alternative calle for: 


¢ A permanent dan on the use of snowmobiles, szowcoaches, and trai! grooming in the parks 
fos recreational purposes. Snowmobiling in the parks by perk personnel and rescuc workers 
woutd be permitted only for emergency purposes (i.¢., rescue of » human being). 


© A sirict Hmitation on road Plowing wil} be limited to the road from Gardiner to 
Mammoth, Mammoth to Cooke City, Highway 26/89 within Grand Teton National Park, and 
feom the *“ «an Entrance Station to Coker Bay Village, and to facilitaic park persvanc] 
emp aiaenenpeee wae arin Ge, Kamae, See Sy, Moose). This 
Ce ae, ee na Pask properties, including 
which would not be required to be acceasibic if ube parks were closcd 
=a and snowooech wee will bc closed for the seasvn. 


© If deemed desireble and pending the compiction of requ! “ed planning and cnvironmental 
impact analysis, the development of an clevated monorail system to permit public access to 
the parks im the wintcr. This sysiem would be constructod as cxpeditiously as possible and 
would be operable year-round in order to permit continucd public use of the parks im a 
manner that subsientially reduccs thc cnvironmental impact of public access te the parks. 


COMMENTS 


The preservation and protection of park wildlife ie a0 unimpaired aad matured staic. A‘ 
present, snowmobile use resulls in significant adverse impects to park wildlife including: 
harassmont, displecement from important habital, increased energy cxpcnditurcs during the 
critical winter avouths; increased stsess; and aerations in species population dynamics, 
movemenis, disiribulion, hahital use paitorns, and predatur/prey dynamics. These impects are 
unnatural and may advcrecly impact the survival and viability of individual animals, including 
federally protected species such as the grizzly boar and gray wolf, and, in time, their populations. 
While ait wildlife species amy be impacted, Y cllowstonc bisa clearly are subjected to the 
grostcat mpect. Bison vec of the grousacd wail system has facilitsicd animal movement within 
ond oulside of the park, Bison emigration from the perk results m the death of many animals as a 
result of Montana's antiquaicd and bescicss bison managemen policies. Bison usc of groomod 
trnile has also substantially impected bison population dynamics, distibuion, movements, and 
habitat usc. Tho wac of grooucd trails as cacrgy cifloioni wavel routes has permitted the bison 
population to expand to an artificially high aumbes by reducing winter kill while enhancing 
productivity, thus increasing the likeldhood of bison cmigrating from the perk. In addition, given 
the impacts of groomed traily on bison and other ungulates, an increasc in the densily of 
ungulaies in the thermally-inSuenced areas of Yellowstone may be adverecty impacting Ure 

tolls and vogpiation in thasc ercas. | he reduction in vegetation productivity in (hese areas, 

aro critical to thc survival of unguletos the most severe winters, could drastically 
end adverscly impact bisoa and other uaguletes In the future. 


populations and ecological processes im the parks. Though the NPS claims that it is presently 
managing the parks consiston’ with its natural regulation mandate, this is not occurring. Indeed, 
the efforts by the parks to promote and encourage public usc, purticularty during the winter wiih 
the cateblishment end mainicasace of grocmod snowmobzle trails, has prevented aswral 
regulation to property function in the parks. the role of naiural regulation im the parks, 
as is requiced by federal law, will result in enormous to park wildlife and ecology. 
blimnating snowmobiles and groomed spowmobdile trails, for cxemple, will reduce the number 
end rete of bison emigrating Grom Yellowstone by increasing aatural mortality and reducing 
productivity. Tac increased proportica of winter kill bison will greatly benefK those animals who 
rely on castion for survival, including the threatened grizzly bear, gray wolf, and « varicty of 
other predators and scavengers. The bison population would likely, on winter weather 
soverity, decline in size and would presumably reestablish morc natural ci movemcal, 
and habitat use patterns to the overall benefit to park eoology. Other wildlife, such as elk, mule 
dees, wolves, trumpeter swans, and small mammals would slso bcaclil by; decreasing human- 


homana who use nx reside near the parks in « recent NPS study, snowmobiles were 
detcrmined to bo responsible for acarty all of the a pollution in Yellowstonc National Park. Air 
quality messucemecats in Yellowstone have regulasty viotated federe) and state six quality 
standards. The sroount of ait pollution, genereted by the highly polluting iwo-stroke engines that 
power most snowmobiles, is excessive, According to a recenily rcicased study of alr polbution in 
Yellowstone, on a peak day when 2,000 snowmobiles enier the park, 32 tons of hydrocarbons 
and 88 tens of carbon monoxide are emitted. Over the couse of an entire -vinter, when morc 
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than 60,000 snowmobilos catcr the park, that adds up to },200 tons .« nydrocarbons and 2,400 
tons of carboa monoxide. During onc winter saowmobdiles cuit 78 percent of ali carbon 
monoxide and 94 porceat of elt hydrocerbons release“ ‘uring tho ontire year, oven though cars 
aod other vehicles vastly owtoucnber snowmodi' .. Not only is ais qualty obviously 
compromised as a result of such cxcessh . canissions, but ssownobilc pollutants also adversely 
affect human health (including the bealth of saowmobiicrs), park and, upon 
snowmeh, the aquatic ecosy sem. These impacts would be catirely clim: by the 
implementation of Th. Natural Keguletion Alternative. Anything short of a ben, such as a 
reduction in snuwmobile cmissious, arc appreciated but wiweloome boceuse snowmobiles will 
conti to adversely impact air quality as well ap park wildlife and ccology 


Enhance the sexemity and solitnde of the national park expericace National perks are 
supposed to craphasize the valuc of natural quict In Ycilowsionc, Grand l'eton, and Rocketelicr, 
the roar of snowmobile engines destroys the serenity, solitude, and naiural quiet throughout a 
large erca in the parks. Netsred quict is pact end perce! of naturel regulation and preserving 
natural quict should be a primary objective of the NPS, aot a goal to be discarded in favor of 
promoting human use of the parks. Thase non-motorized users of the perks should have the 
Opportunity to hear the wind whistling through the toca, tho for off how! of a wolf, and the subtic 
sounds of winter. They should not be deafened by the unnatural noise generated by parks overrun 
with snowmobiles, wor should they choke on the fines eanitted by theec machiacs. 


Substantially benefit pack coafegy. The impacts of snowmobiling and groomed wails extend 
beyond bison to impact (hc entire ecology of the parke. The Natural Kegulation A ltemative 
would climinate the adverse impects associated with snowmobile rocrealion thereby improving 
and bencfiting the ccology of the parks. These bencfits would afinci gricely bears, gray wolves, 
lyux, wolverines, migratory birds, predetors and scavengers, park lands, air and wates quality, 
aquatic apecies, end would allow for natural ecological procosecs to be reestablished and to 
reassert dbcir influence oa the health and vitality of the parks. 


tf additonal pubic aoonen to the porte determined tbe deabaie, The Netral Reguistion 


AXeraative proposes consideration of the developneut of an elevated monorail system in the 
parks to fecihtete peblic usc in a manner thal bag sudstentially fewc: cavironmeatal unpects than 
snowmobile and eutomobibe acoces. An clevated monorail would permit public access to the 
parks while preserving the parks im « relatively netural statc. Kor mstancc, an clovated monurail 
system would aot require groomed trails that unnaturally influence population dynamics, 
movements, distribution, and habitel use patierns for many animals who usc thc trails as energy 
ofticicat rave! rowics. The monomni! could bc constructed along existing park roade to svoid aay 
additonal [and disturbance. Passenger stations could be construcied at each of the existing park 
attractions (i.c., Old Faithful, Canyon, Fishing Bridge, Flagg Ranch) on previousty disturbed 
arvas. Such a system would preciude the use of snowmobiles and suiomubiles to access the 
parks, thereby removing the adverse environmental impacts associated with those activities (i.c.. 
pollution, roed hills, weflic congestion, noise) and associated managemcni actions (i.c., trail 
grooming to facilitete anowmobilc usc), and climinate the acod and oust of road repair and 
renovation. While such a systcm would impose now environmental impacts on the parks, dicsc 
ienpects would bc fer Wess than caisting impacts. Finally, though a monorail system could 
increase public woccss to the parks, such use would have to be controlled during all seasons to 
minimize adverse environmental impacts on park wildlife and park ocology. 
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Page |. See responses to detailed comments from Schubert and Associates. “The primary purpose of an environmental impact statement is to serve as an 
action-forcing devise to insure that the policies and goals defined in the Act |NEPA] are infused into the ongoing programs and actions of the Federal 
Government (§1502.1).” “The range of alternatives discussed in an [EIS] shall encompass those to be considered by the ultimate agency decision maker 
($1502.2 (e)).” The purpose and need for action described in the DEIS is sufficiently broad to act as an action forcing tool. It is within the discretion of the 
decision maker to set the scope of analysis. Considering that motorized use in the Parks is an existing use, not a proposed use, it is iogical to frame the 
purpose and need in terms that would include that use and facilitate an incremental investigation of the impacts of that use. To do otherwise, and to accept the 
Fund’s assertion, would result in a narrow scope of analysis and one viable alternative relative to motorized use. The settlement agreement that resulted in a 
need to develop this EIS requires a comprehensive evaluation of winter recreation use — the presumption that only nonmotorized use should be considered in 
_ light of policy, law, regulation and existing use, is not appropriate. 


Attachment to cover letter. Commenter puts forth a new alternative not evaluated in detail in the DEIS. This alternative and the contention that it would be 
the only viable alternative consistent with NPS legal mandates are based on premises that NPS does not accept. The completion of the EIS and the final 
decision are critical to any such determination. The insistence upon natura! regulation comes from a misplaced focus on individual animals rather than 
populations, and it ignores the bigger picture that people, roads and facilities are located in National Parks and will remain so. Hence, as indicated in the EIS, 
NPS will not analyze in detail an alternative that removes all oversnow motorized use from the 3 park units. 
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Greater Yellowstone Coalition 


13 South Wilson, Suse 2 + P.O. Gox 1874 + Bozeman. Montana 56771 + Phone (406) 586-1593 
Fam (406) 586-085! - E-mail gyc@grcateryelowsione org - Web hnp:/wew greateryehowstone org 


_ Dear Mr. Hawkes, 


Attached are the comments of the Grester Yellowsioae Coalition on the draft Envieoumental 
Impact Statement for Winter Use in Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the 
Rockefeller Parkway. Our'proposal, The Citizens | Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone, is 
supported by fourteen groups represeating ove: 2.5 million Americans. These comments are 
spate yf Nan Resorts Dfese Co, Te Wiens Set ne Wrong 
Outdoos Council. 


A ae a ee Ee 

Rockefeller Parkway has been a long time coming. Uses, such as snowmobiling, have grown in 

‘an uncontrolled mamper for over thirty years with insufficicnt scrutiny of eavironmental impacts ’ 
aGigot de tivepuia 


, _As.we document in the attached comments, the proposed sltemative developed by the Park 
Service for managing winter use in these three park units docs not comply with the laws or 
regulations governing the national park system. Nas dose 8 eqns thas winter viehon will * 

1 experience these parks’ unique wintcr.values. 


‘Yas Gosster Yellowstone Coalition, together with more then a doaan conservation orguiiagtions 
representing over 2.5 million Americans, has devised a different vision for (be future of winter 
: _ use in Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks. The Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access to 
Yellowstone assures safe and affordable access to the parks by all ‘Americans, not just those able 
to ride a snowmobile. Our solution affords access to the park to equa! mumbers of visitors while 
achieving 4 90 percent reduction in vehicle use in the park. Oe RY AAS, Ce 
o een alah one aa ‘ 


The Citizens’ Solution bas earned the support of people from every state in Asnerics and from . 
numerous national and regional newspapers. They realize that, in an incrcagingly crowded world, 
we need to do everything in our power to free our national parks of the problems that plague our 
cises: incecepable sr end wales pollution, ertificial eoise end waific congestion. 


‘ 


ee 


Phone (208) 522-7927 - Fax (208) 522-1048 
Phone (307) 


83404 - 
Wyoming Office—125 Man Swoct, Suite 8, Lander. WY 82520 - 336-7492 + Fax (307) 335-7407 
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If. we are to cnsure thet Americans today and in the future will be able to experience Y cllowstone 


and Grand Tcton National Parks and their fragile winter valucs on nature's terms, the Park 
Service must abandon its:preferred altemative and adopt a plan such as The-Citizens ‘Solution. 


"Mpee 


Executive Director 


COMMENTS OF The Greater Yellowstume Coalition, Natural Resources Defense Council, 
The Wilderness Society and Wyoming Outdoor Council 


on the 
WINTER USE PLAN DRAFT EIS for 
YELLOWSTONE AND GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARKS AND JOHN D. 
ROCKEFELLER JR. MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Hope Sieck, Associate Program Director 
December 15, 1999 
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Transporiation is the crosswalk between our mission io preserve precious resources and our 
desire to provide an opportunity for the pul:lic to enjoy these resources in a manner that will 
anes Transportation can be the problem or it can be the solution.” 
-NPS Director Robert Stanton 


J. Introduction 


The Greater Yellowstone Coalition (GYC) has been significantly and actively invoived in 
Yellowstonc, Grand Teton and Rockefoller Parkway winter use issucs since the organization's 
inception in 1983. We have participated in previous planning processes including the 1990 
Winter Usc Plan, the Greater Yellowstone Coordinating Committec’s Winter Use Visitor 
Managemcni Asecssmeat, and the Winter Road Closure EA. Many of our members visit the 
perks in winter and participate in a variety of ectivities including skiing, snowshocing, viewing 
wildlife and other park resources, and enjoying the stillness and natura] quict. 


Aftex careful examination, GYC has determined that the National Park Service's (NPS) 
preferred alternative B is inadequate and, if implemented, will not protect park resources as 
management” approach found throughout the DIS would delay importaut management 
decisions, put off setting thresholds to measure impacts against, end invariably require additional 
NEPA processes before any actual management to reduce existing impacts can occur. Instead of 
putting off important decisions, the parks must set thresholds for impact, devise monitoring 
methodology to determine impacts and follow through immediately on management measures to 
Sentemtnapanitientes 


The National Park Service is facing challenges of increased visitation and potemtial or 
existing resource mpemment system-wide. In response tu these chailenges, a series of netional 
parks, including Denali, Grand Canyon, Yoscmite, Arches and Zion, have implemented, ox are 
considering implementation of, mass transit systemas and/or visitor level limits. In order to 
accommodate ever-increasing visitor numbers in the next century, parks must identify modes of 
visitor access which do not cadenger precious park natural resources or impair the quality of 


The Park Service has fallen short of its guiding laws and regulations in crafting the 
Winter Use DEIS preferred alternative for Yellowstone and Grand Tcton National Parks. These 
parks deserve an innovative, creative solution foc winter visitor access modeled after the state-of- 
the-art mass transit approaches utilized in other parks. To fulfill the spirit and intent of the laws 
enabling and directing these and al! parks, an access system is necessary which docs not damage 
resources, disturb visitors or streas wildlife. necessary. The necessity of such a shift in winter 
park management is underscored by current challenges to snowmobiling in nationa! parks, such 
as the Bluewater Network's petition to ban snowmobiles from ail park units and by the ongoing 
GAO study investigating snowmobile impacts and appropristencas as 2 use 
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in an effort to craf\ a solution which protects the parks’ resources while providing visitor 
access, GYC and other reyyona! and national groups representing over 2.7 million Americans 
developed The Citizens ' Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone. \ provides a reasonable and 
unplemestabie systern of winter vision access to the park which will best provect resources and 
fulfil! agency legal obligations and policy requirements. The Citizens’ Solubon is supported by a 
broad cross-section of park users, all of whom belicve that winter visitation should be permitted 
in a manner which least compromises precious park resources. 


Ul. Past Mistakes, Present Problems and Future Opportunities 

The history of winter usc in Yellowstone 18 an egregious caample of uscs and unpacts 
beung permitted prior to any NEPA public decision-making process. The absence of umpact 
Ca GSD Maeirennees Ge Canadas was guapeanes ty 6 unten cleus agueateas 
who chose to ignore mounting evidence demonstrating deleterious effects of snowmobiles on 
park resources. The failure of past Icadcrs to act on aveilable information and to require 
collection of critical data has lefi Ycllowstonc in 4 difficult situation. 


A. History ef Saewmobile Policy 

Yellowstone first allowed visitors to access (he perk on motorized oversnow vehicles in 
1949. Since then, winter visitation has grown, peaking at 143,000 in the winter of 1993-4. 
Suowplanes were the first method of oversnow transportation used in the perk, until 
snowcosches were introduced in 1955. They first entered the park in 1963. In the meantime, 
elected officials and Chambers of Commerce were calling for the park to plow roads in the 
winter, to allow for more visitors to enter. The Director of the National Park Service responded 
to this ongoing pressure in 1967 by stating Unat the form of transportation in winter should be 
that which is most appropriate to the park, and thet oversnow visitation was the appropnate form 
of visitation in Ycliowstone. 


Over the years, snowmobile use has grown unchecked and become the duaiinant form of 
overanow access to the two parks. Snowmobile visit numbers grew from 1,000 machines in 
1963-4 to 30,000 machines in 1973-4. in 1972, the National Park Service Regional Director ia 
Denver asked all parks to take public comment to devise winter usc plans. Glacier National Park 
held public bearing and noted a vanety of problems caused by ssowmobiling, including air and 
noise pollution, wildlife displacement, and conflicts with other park users. For these reasous, 
and a strong public sentiment agamnst disrupting the quiet and beauty of Glacier with 
snowmobiles, the park decided to ban them. Other perks including Yosomite, Soquoia/Kings 
ee ae ean een Cay SED 

same period. 


The superimtenden of Yellowstone, however, did not follow this directive to take public 
comment and assess the impact of snowmobiles on park resources. Meanwhile, complaints from 
visitors and park rangers about air and noise pollution grew commonplace and the first studies 
documenting adverse effects to wildlife from snowmobile use were compicied. The 
Superintendent himself acknowledged that snowmbiles wore “a very disturbing factor for those 
who are attempting to enjoy the peace and q set of the winter wilderness.” 
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In spite of this statemem, he did nothing to control the use of snowmobiles in the park. 
Upon hus retirement, he was awarded the International Snowmobilk Industry Association's first 
International Award of Merit for his “sincere dedication to the improvement of and advancement 
of snowmobiling in the United States.” The next suponmtcndent of Yellowstone allowed further 


expansion of snowmobiling in the park despite ongoing concerns about aix and notse pollution 
and wikilife impacts. Cay A me ree ey ey ee 
Snowmobile Industry Association. 


The next superintendent served from 1983-1994 and saw winter use double. In 1989 
Yellowstone Park published a report which described the lack of ongomg research on current and 
potcatial impacts of wintcr use in the parks. Subscquent docuncaw aad plans did little to 
establish os change policy, address previous concerns, or initiate rescarch into impacts of winter 
use. In 1995, snowmobile emissions at the West Entrance excocded Clean Air Act limits. Then 
Superimtendent Barbee Icft Yellowsiune to assume the directorshsp of al! national parks in 
Alaska. In the late 1990s he and his staff drew up regulations to ban snowmobiles from Denali 
National Park. When asked in an interview why such action was taken, Barbee replied that “we 
don't want Denali to become another Yellowstone” (Yocbim, 1998). 


if, The Citizens’ Selution for Winter Access to Yellowstone 

The Citizens’ So! ‘on was dcsigned around two main assumpuons, |) visitors should be 
allowed to expericace une splendors of the parks in winter; and 2) visitor access should in no way 
mpair, disturb or otherwise detract from those very resources which visitors arc traveling to scc, 
hear and experience. 

In addition to these assumptions, in order to adhere to the Park Service's legal mandate 
roquiring preservation of natural resources for future, the following principles must guide winter 
management: 


* Ag and water quality must be protected and maintained at the highest levels possible. 

* The stiliness aad natural sounds of Yellowstone and Grand Teton in winter must be guarded 
from degradation. 

« Wildlife must be protected during the critical wimter season. 
The Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone strikcs a balance between protecting 


The Citizens’ Solution crafts a new solution that protects the parks’ natural values, while 
providing visitors with safe, efficicat and affordable access to quality recreational and 
educational experiences. The Citizens ‘ Solution will: 


* Create a visitor transportation system that preserves the winter character of the parks. 

* Jn Yellowstone, imstitute 2 group travel system of “snowcoach only” access. A snowcoach 
only system would reduce the number of vehicle miles traveled by 90%. Eliminating 
individual mechanized vehicles will reduce air and noise pollution and minimize 
human/wildlife interaction, protecting the health of wildlife and people. 

* Close Yellowstone's cast entrance road where inappropriate and expensive avalanche control 
technologies are used to maint?'n recreational vehicle access. 
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* la Geaad Teton, discontinuc the Coatinental Divide Snowmobile Trail, while allowing 
continued automobile access. 

* Require a winter carvying capacity study for the parks in order to sirike a balance between 
protection of park resources and quality visitor caperionce 

* Limit off-wail backcountry use by skiers and snowshoers im critical wildlife habitat. 

* Encourage further rescarch on the neods of wildlife wintermg in Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton. 


A. Componcats of The Citizens’ Solution 


Access 

Americans should have the opportunity to access Yellowstone Park, but winter prescnis a 
unigue challenge People who choose to visit Yellowstone in winter do 80 expressly to cayoy the 
park in its astural winte: state, typified by stillness and quiet. The use of individual snowmobiles 
destroys the natura! winter attributes of the parks. Transportation should be provided whuch is in 
harmony with wimter in the parks. Plowing thc road into the park, as suggested in the preferred 
alternative, directly conflicts with the visitors’ desire to see Yellowstone naturally in winter as it 
would create high snow berms which would hamper views aad prevent the unique oversnow 
experience Yellowstone offers. 


maximizing educational opportunities makes the most sense for Yellowstone in winter. Group 
travel offers the best opportunity the Park Service has to protect Yellowstone's resources for 
future generations while still allowing visitor access in winter. The Citizens’ Solution supports 
the use of snowcoaches as the sole mode of recreational rave! on park roads im wunter. These 
vehicles hold 10-15 people and provide opportunities for on-board education by drivers, as we!) 
as sharing among families, friends and fellow visitors. Snowcoech routes and timing should be 
synchronized like municipal transit systems to allow individual trip planning and quict periods 
for exploring between stops. Warming huts should be added to the route between West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful at sclocted points to facilitate visitor exploration of geyser basins 
and other features at snowcoach stops. A transportation alternative which fosters community and 
education among park visitors whilc allowing for appreciation of the natura) winter state is the 
most sensible option for these sensitive and unique areas. 


Similar transportation alternatives are m place in Denali, and will soon be in place in 
Grand Canyon, Zion and Yosemite National Parks. The NPS should be a leader in promoting 
clean, quict and affordable modes of group transportation which are protective of the natural 
qualiues of the parks. Yellowstonc is a natural place to took next for expansion of the alternative 
transportation program already taking place in the Park Service. 


Affordable access is a cornerstone of our mational park system. Winter visitation to 
Yollowstone and Grand Teton, is by its nature, more costly than surnmer travel. There is room, 
however, to make snowcoach trips more affordable. Funds to do so may come from savings 
accrued from altered winter management such as closed fuel dumps and less frequent grooming, 
the fee user progam or other park budget appropriations, or federal and state grants which 
support cleaner transportation sysicms. 
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Ecowomie Opportunities 

The economic well-being of galcway communities 1s tied to the health of the parks. 
Americans are drawn to the parks in winter by the exceptional oxperience a winter visit provides. 
Unfortunately, many visitors have chosen not to return to Yellowstone in winter because of the 
noxious, loud cxpencace which snowmobile use creates. The Citizens’ Solution will provide a 
balanced experience for visitors by providing them motorized access to the parks in the least 
polbuting, quietest way and presents the opportunity for economic diversification in surrounding 
commuaities. 


Lroplementation of the Citizens’ Solution will provide a much-needed opportunity for 
diversification in gateway communities. The foundation of healthy economics in surrounding 
communities is the presence of healthy parks offering a wholesome experience for all members 


of the public. 
Carrying Capacity, Facilities and Services 
Yellowstone in winter cannot support an infinite number of visitors. Atiempting to will 


Reads and area closures 

Ongoing scientific studies are asscssing (he impacts of road grooming on wildlife 
movemem through the parks in order to make any decisions regaiding road closures. Further 
studies, including those involving the closure of roads necessary for collection of control data, 
ere needed. We support the interim use of all currently used roads and areas in the parks pending 
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results from scientific studies of wildtife use of groomed and un-groomed areas, with the 

* The cast entrance io the Ycllowstone I’ark should be closed to oversmow vehicles due to the 
mappropriate usc of avalanche control techniques to maintam thes corndor for a few 
motonzed recrcauonal vchicle access. 

* In Grand Teton National Pask, the Continental Divide Saowmobile Trai] (CDST) should not 
travel across Nationa! Pack Service administered lands. 

* The Potholes area of Grand Teton should be closed to motorized use. 

* No new permuis for snowplanes should be issucd and as cxisting permitees give them up, the 
permits should be retired. 

* No snowmobile use will be permitted in Grand Teton Nationa) Park except for admunistrative 
usc and where necessary to access private residences. ln Yellowstone National Park, 
snowmobiles may only be available for park administrative use. 

* Areas of critical winier habitat in the backcountry should be closed, or livnited to skimg and 
snowshoe use on designated trails. 


Through The Citizens’ Solution, we proposc a system of winter use that protects natura) 
resources while providing affordatic public access to the parks in their most fragile season. Each 
component of The Citizens’ Solution was seiccted with the goal of complying with park !aws and 
regulations and steering the parks back on a course of resource preservation and visitor 
enjoyment. The components of The Citizens ' Solution are reflected in the various alternatives 
within the Draft EIS and adoption would therefore require a0 additional analysis. 


In the following sections on impacts to park resources and visitor expenence, the failure of 
the preferred alternative to comply with law and regulation will be discussed. Thea, The 
Citizens‘ Solution will be shown to provide a means for the parks to meet the spirit and intent of 
salient laws, regulation and policy. 


1V. Snowmebiling Impacts on Park Resources 
A. Air Quality 


1. Exteting Probleas and Failure of the Preferved Alternative 

The preferred altcrnative, Alternative B, proposes io establish an advisory committee to 
phase in and implement emission standards for spsowmobiles. Under Aliernative B, “strict 
emissions requirements would be requiced for al] oversnow vehicles” by the winter of 2008- 
2009. “These requiremcms would reduce snowmobile emissions by 1 minimum of 70% of 
hydrocarbous, 40% of CO and 75% of particulates.” (DEIS, Vol.1, p.202). 


The failure to act immediately to halt snowmobile emissions viotates the parks’ duty 
under the Clean Air Act and National Park Service Management Policy. Snowmobile emissions 
at levels damaging to public end employee health and degrading to the parks" air quality have 
been occurring for years. Carbon monoxide levels in the park currently exceed NAAQS and will 
continue to exceed levels. Nothing in the preferred alternative would immediately halt Clean Air 
Act NAAUS exceedences. This directly violatcs NPS responsibility to ensure the quality of Class 
| arcas. 
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Nearly all snowmobiles are powered by two-stroke engines. These engincs creaic 
dangerous levels of airbome toxins imeluding nitrogen vaxides, carbou monoxide, ozonc, 
particulate matics, aldehydes, |,3 butadiene, beazenes, and cxtremely persistent polycyclic 
aromatic hydrocarbons (PAH). Scveral of these compounds are listed as "known" or “probabic” 
human arcinogens by EPA. Benzeac, for instance, is a "known" human carcinogen. And 
several aldehydes including butadicne ase classificd as “probsble human carcinogens.” All are 
believed io cause deleterious health effects m humans end animals wel) short of fatal doses (EPA 
1993). 


Two-stroke engincs also discharge 25-30% of their fuel mixture, unburned, directly into 
the environment. Unburned fuc! contains many tox compounds including benzene, toluene, 
ayleoe and the extremely persistent suspected human carcinogen MTBE. Two-strokes are one of 
the largest unchecked sources of pollution nationwide. Charles Emmett, an engineer with the 
Califorma Au Resources Board (CARB), says that snowmobiles are “extremely, extremely dirty 
compared to anything clse ... [s)nowmobiles are the worst therc is" (McMillion }994) Extensive 
information is available on two-stroke engine emissions and the dircct impacts to human health 
and an quality. 


Current au quality degradations within the parks warrant strong action, which is not 
adequaicly reflected in the preferred alternative. The use of two-stroke engines, in the form of 
recreavonal use of snowmobiles, in national parks violates the NPS mandate to protect parks’ 
natura! resources. For good reason, snowmobile use is being examined by the National Park 
Service system-wide and by the General Accounting Oilice. 


During the winter of 1998-9 Yellowstone saw 63,000 snowmobiles cnter the park, with 
nearly 54,000 visitors traveling on the corridor between West Y cliowstone and Old Faithful 
(Flores and Maniero, 1999). 


Saowmobiles are exponcatially more polluting than automobiles for several reasons: 
1) Every stroke of the piston im a (wo-stroke engine is a power stroke. Within a fraction of a 
second, the exhaust is vented and ncw gas, oil and ais ase brought in. Because both the exhaust 
and intake port are open at the same ume, 25-309 of the raw fuel and oil is wasted and enters 
the environment within the exhaust. 
2) Every winter m Yellowstone Nationa! Park, snowmobiles dump more than 50,000 galions of 
unburned fuel into the snowpack. This is the cquivalent of five tanker trucks of fuel spilling their 
loads in the park each winter. 
(Sources. Moutase Depasunent of Enviroamen:al Quality, 220,000 gaitons of fuci were sold for snowmobile use 
withes the park in the winuer of 1995, Environmental Protection Agency, wo stroke engines emit 25-30% of fue! 
anburncd out the talpape in exhausi.) 
3) One snowmobile emits 225 times more carbon monoxide than an automobile. 
One snowmobile emits /000 times more hydrocarbons than an automobile. 
(Sources: Nationa! Park Service, ssowmobile ovmnbers and durstion of visit frum West Yellowstone to Old 
Faithful, Intematuensi Snowmobile Ladustry Association, omussions levels and horsepower, Environmental 
Protectron Agency, load factor, automobile eaussions levels} 


4) The Aighesi carbon monoxide levels in the nation were recorded at Y cllowsionc’s West 
Entrance during winters in the 1990s. The Park Service must pump fresh ai into catrance booths 
to curb cmployee headaches, dizziness, (hrost irritation and nausea. 

(Source: Montane Deparimess of Kovironmental Quality, Eevirenmcatal Provection Agency, Namonal Park Service) 


Snowmobiles destroy au quality cverywhere they arc used. Even a smal! group of 
snowmobiles produce extremely high levels of pollution. According to CARB emissions data, 


pollution. 

The Montana Department of Environmental Quality reports that the | ,000 snowmobiles 
which enter West Yellowstone on & busy day may release "a volume of emissions similas to 
hydrocarbon cmissions of 3,000,000 cars” (Haines 1997). Extrapolating from more conscrvative 
CARB data, snowmobiles emitied an estimated total of | 3,360,920 pounds of thydrocarbons 
during the winter of 1997/98 compared to only 203,293 pounds of hydrocerbons emitted 


Dangerous levels of carbon monoxide (CO) and particulate matter (PM) are a primary 
concern. CO is extremely dapgerous to humans (discussed below), and particulate matter is a 
recently coafirmed human carcinogen by the Environmental Protection Ageacy. Snowmobiles 
emit dangerously high levels of carbon moaoxide. A study conducted for the National Pack 
Service in 1997 conchuded that a single snowmobile produces 500-1000 times more carbon 
monoxide than a 1983 passcnger car (Fussell-Saocok 1997). Notably, comparisons to a current 
modet-year passenger vehicle would mcrease this figure significantly.’ 


: Based on current CARB data: (http://www _arb.ca.gov); January 5, 1999. 


? Snowmobile emissions: (72,834 snowmobiles entered Yellowstone during the winter of 
1997/98) x [5 hours average ride] x [216 grams per horsepower-hour of snowmobile 
hydrocarbon (HC) pollution (CARB)] x [100 average horsepower] x (0.8 load factor) = 6, 
292,857, 600 grams of HC pollution. Wien converted to pouuds, snowmobiles emitted 
13,860,920 pounds of HC pollution into Y cllowstone National Park during the 1997/98 winter 
season. 


Automobile emissions: [961,409 automobiles emered Yellowstone in 1997 x [120 miles 
average distance) x (.8 grams per mile of automobile HC emissions} = 92,295,264 grams of HC 
pollution. When converted to pounds, automobiles emitted 203,293 pounds of HC pollution ito 
Yellowstone National Park in 1997. 


. Some modern cars emit only .12 grams/kW-bs as compared to CARB estimates of 1078 
graras/kW ty for snowmobiles. As a result, some snowmobiles produce almost 9,000 tumes 


more carbon monoxide during a given period than a modcm cay. 


i 
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Duc to the popularity and proliferation of snowmobile use in West Yellowstone, PARK 
SERVICE conducted air quality studies undes various conditions at the West Entrance. The park 
used stationary and mobile tcsting apparati in 1995 und 1996, focusing on carbon monoxide 
(CO) and particulate matter concentrations at ground level. Preliminary results indicate that CO 
levelscaceed federal and state ambient air quality standards at certain times.‘ in fact. a reading of 


notonously high CO levels such as Los Angeles and Denver Results from both years 
demonsiratc @ positive correlation between snowmobile density and high CO levels. 


2. ifuman Health Risks Associated with Carbon Monoxide aad NPS Respousibility to 
Protect Public sad Empleyce Health 


The blue haze found along snowmobile corndors, trailhcads and gas stations contains not 
only dangerous level of airborne toxins, but can lead to the formation of additional ground Icvc! 
ozone from the photochemical reaction of released nitrogen and hydrocarbons. Health risks 
‘assocyated with exposure to smog and nitrogen inctade respiratory complications such as 
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In Yellowstone, concern about public health and excessive snowmodiic pollution were 
issuca raised in over 1,200 snowmobile complaint letters received by the park in 1993 and 1994. 
As a result, Yellowstone began to study snowmobile emissions and soon found that CO and PM 
concentrations were high enough to cause health and air quality conccms in West Yellowstone, 


Carbon monoxide is particularly dangerous because it binds to the hemog!obin in blood 


forming 

(Snook-Fussell 1997). Elevated levels of carboxyhemogjobin can cause neural-behavioral 
effects at lower levels (2-3 percent), headaches and fatigue (10 percent), and respiraiory failure 
and death at highes levels. And the general consensus among medical professionals is thet the 
health risk from CY) increases ai high altitude -- a risk exacerbated by richer fuel mixsures 
common at higher olevations. CO is parucularty hazardous during pregnancy, and to the elderty, 
children, 


. Federal standards for CO are 35 and 9 parts per million for 8 one and eight hour average, 
respectivcly, 40 CFR § 50.8(a 1X2). State standards differ for Montana and Wyoming. Ia 
Montana, the CO standards are 23 and 9 ppm for the | and 8 hour averages, respectively, while 
Wyoming's standards are identical to those of the federal government. 


and individuals with asthma, anemia or other cardiovascular discase (EPA 1991; 1994).’ The 
National Ambient Air Quality Standards for CO of 35 ppm for | hour and 9 ppm for 8 hours 
were established to keep blood levcis of carboxyhemoglobin bclow 3 percent. Notably, some 
scientints have criticized these standards because of evidence of advecrec health effects even at 
these levels (Watson |995, Greek and Dorweilcr 1990). 


Snowmobilcrs, rangers and other park visitors ase exposed to dangerous levels of CO. In 
Grand Teton National Park, Fussell-Saook (1997) measured the amount of CO emitted from a 
snowmobile on a Park trai] under sicady-staic conditions.* An average of 9.9 g/mile (99 g/hr) 
to 19.9 g/mile (795 g/hr) of CO was cmiticd by onc snowmobile traveling from 10 to 40 mph. 
By comparison, an avtomobile emats 0.01 to 0.04 g/mile of CO under steady-state conditions, or 
approximately |,000 times less than a snowmobile. The average CO measurements for a single 
snowmobile, recorded at differem speeds and distances (25-125 fect), ranged from 0.5 - 23.1 
ppm. The Montana state one-hour human exposure limit for carbon monoxide is 23 ppm. 


It is important to reemphaxize that thesc measurements were based on a single 
snowmobile only, during steady-state conditions. Unfortunately, snowmobiles travel in packs of 
2-25 units for sustained periods of time, and often accelerate over hills and basks. It is therefore 
clear that (ypical human exposure to CO is of a much greater magnitude, and represents a very 
significant level of toxic pollution.’ The results arc particularly alarming for rangers end 
rocreationists at trailbeads, gas stations, and park entrances, whore one hundred snowmobiles can 
create the equivelest carbon monoxide of more than 100,000 cars.‘ 


As a federal employer, the NPS has the responsibility undor OSHA and regulation to 
protect employee health. The Park Service also must perpetuate conditions in the best interest of 
public health. The permission of snowmobile use in the parks and concomitem impacts to air 
Park Service must provide a health environment for visitors, current snowmobile use precludes 
the parks’ ability to ensure a clean, hcalthy cnvironment for visitors and a healthy workplace for 
employccs, as required by law. 


° For a summary of thc human health effects of snowmohilc pollutants, including carbon 
monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, sulfur dioxide, and particulate matter, Seg EPA (1994). 


: Saowmobiles emit more pollutants when accelerating. The steady-state conditions in this 
study, therefore, represent a “best case” emission volume (Fussell-Snook 1997). 

. In addition, the impact of CO exposure increases with increasing altitude, ospecially for 
unacclimeated individuals (National Commission on Ait Quality 1980). Thus, because much 
snowmobile use occurs at higher altitudes, risks to human health are even greater. 


. Besed on the aforementioned correlation between cars and snowmobiles in terms of 
carbon monoxide emissions. 
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3. Legal and Policy Requiremcats 

There is no scicnufically legitimate or legally defensible reason to wait another decade to 
improve public bcalth and air quality within the Class I aursheds of Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton national parks. The Clean Air Act states that the National Park Service, as a federal land 
manager, has “an affirmative responsibility to protect air quality related values, including 
visibility, from the adverse cffects of air pollution m areas that arc designated as “Class I”. There 
acc 48 Class } areas that are part of the National Park System. Congress intoaded that these areas 
be afforded the greatest degree of air quality protection and specificd that only very small 
amounts of ait quality deterioration from new or modified major stationary sources be permitted. 
One purpose of this “prevcation of Significant Deterioration (PSD)” program is “to preserve, 
protect, and enhance {emphasis added] the air quality in national parks.” (42 U.S.C. §7401 er 
seq.) “These policies require managers to assume an aggresssive role in promoting and pursuing 
measures to safeguard air quality and related valves from the adverse impacts of air pollution’ 
(Flores and Maniero, 1999). National Park Service Management Policies are clear that “[(}n 
cases of doubt as to the impacts of existing or potential ais pollution on pask resources, the Park 
Service will err on the side of protecting air quality and related values for future generations.” 
(NPS Air Resource Management Policy). 


Exceedences of Clean Ait Act standards place a stronger onus on perk menagess to 
restore air quality. National Park Service areas that do not meet the National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS) or whose resources are already being adversely affected by current 
ambient levels require a greater degree of consideration and scrutiny by NPS managers. Areas 
that do not meet the NAAQS for any pollutani (of the six criteria pollutants) are designated as 
non-attainmemt areas. Section 176 of the Clean Air Act states: 

No department, agency, or instrumentality of the Federal 
Goverament shall engage in, support in any way or provide 
financial assistance for, license or permit, Or approve, any 
activity which does not conform to an [state) 
implementation pian... (T)he assurance of conformity to 
such a plan shall be zn affirmative responsibility of the 
head of such department, agency or instrumentality. (42 
U.S.C. 7401 §176) 


Furthermore, the Clean Air Act “roquircs superintendents to take actions consisicat with 
thei affirmative responsibilities to protect air quality related values in Class | areas.” 
“An quality related values refer to elements of a Park environment which are sensitive to ait 
pollution and may include vegetation, visibility, water quality, wildlife..." (NPS Policies at 
4:17) When there is a question as to the impects of existing or potential air poilution on park 
resources, NPS Policies require the NPS to “err on the side of protecting air quality...” (NPS 
Policies at 4:17) 


NPS Policy seeks to perpetuate the best possible air quality in parks “because of its 
critical importance to visitor enjoyment, human health, scenic vistas, and the preservation of 
natural systems and cultural resources” (NPS Policies at 4:17) The NPS is mandated through 
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both its own 1916 Organic Act (16 U.S.C. §1), the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. §7401 ct seq) and 
Executive Order 12088, as amended, to protect ais quality in National Parks. 


This Executive Order rcquercs the head of cach executive ageacy to ensure that “all 
necessary actions are taken for the prevention, control and abatement of envirvamental pollution 
(at §1-101) to submit a plan for the control of environmental pollution to the OMB annually at 
§ 1-401, and to “ensure that sufficicm funds for compliance with applicable pollution control 
standards are requested in the agency budget.” id at § 1-501. 


Our first national park and us magnificem! neighbors havc seen considerable impact to 
their air quality and should moi scrve as a testing ground for as of yet unproven new snowmobile 
Promises of future improvements by the s:owmobile are not adequate safeguards 
for managing these parks. Air quality cxecedences are dccumcnied (MT DEQ, 1998-1999; NPS, 
1995-1999; Flores and Mamacro, 1999) and will comtinue to be reported, and deterioration of park 
air quality will contiauc, until recreational snowmobile use is removed from the park and a group 
transportation system using the cleanest oversnow vehicles available, snowcoaches, is 

implemented. 


4. Setutions 

The Citizens’ Solution proposes a group travel system using snowcoaches only, as 
proposed in the DEIS" Alternative G. The availability and current use of four-stroke oversnow 
vehicles in the parks makes any ublization of two-stroke machines indefensible. Furthermore, the 
existence of and cusrent use of mass transit oversnow vehicles, in the formn of snowcosches, 
makes continued allowance for individual machines unaccessary. The Park Service nation-wide 
is secking opportunities to reduce pollution and lower the numbers of vehicles needed to provide 
visitor access. Yellowstone is fortunate to have a system of mass trensit oversnow access already 
im place. The use of only snowcoachcs would significantly improve sir quality (see DEIS impact 
sections for Alternative G), provide the samme number of visitors access, and reduce the number 
of vehicles and vehicle milcs traveled by 90 per cent. 


Under the Clean Air Act and NPS policy, the Park Service must mitigate or climinste 
impacts to air quality currently arising from snowmobile use in the park. No means currently 
exist to mitigate these effocts. Fortunately, the means to eliminate them do exist. Four-stroke 
machines for cvetsnow access are currently used in the park in the form of smowcoeches, this 
mode of access musi replace that of two-stroke motorized acccss. Snowcoaches accomplish the 
desired conditions the Park Service seeks in this planning process-- air quality improvement, 
noise reduction and reduction of vehicle numbers. 

Under the Clean Air Act, Organic Act and NPS Management Policy, the excessive 


pa ep = yyy ape nephes the perks have a four-stroke 
mode of access available and in place in the parks: snowcoaches. 
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B, Noise Pollution and Natural Quict 


|. Existing Problems 

The opportunity to experience natural sounds and silence is rare in our modernized 
world; onc of the last refuges to capenecnce natural sounds is in our national parks. Current use of 
snowmobiles in the parks undesnincs the opportunity to have natural quiet as a part of the 
national park expenence. Snowmobiles cmit extsemc levels of noise at higher frequencies than 
different from other vehicle use in the parks. The Park Service must do everything it can to 
reduce noise levels in parks to prevent the intrusion of urban aoises into park lands. 


In addition to adeversely effecting visitor experience, snowmobiles noisc, according to 
the Environmental Protoction Agency, also has detrimental impacts on wildlife. Snowmobile 
ncise acts as a physiological stressor producing changes similar to those brought about by 
exposure to extreme heat, cold, pain, etc. (EPA 197!). The EPA states that: 


Clearly, the animals that will be direct!y affected by noise are those 
capable of responding to sound cncrgy snd especially the animals 
that rely on auditory signais to find mtx, stake oul territories, 
recognize young, deteci and locate prey and evade predators. 
Further, these functions could be critically «{fected even if the 
animals appear to be completely adapted tc the noise (i.c., they 
at.ow no behavioral response such as startic of avoidance). 
Ultimately it does not maticr to the animz! whether these vital 
procesces are affected through signa!-1:.1king, bearing loss, of 
effects on the neuro-endocrine system. Even though only those 
animals capable of responding to sown could be directly affected 
by noise, competition for food and space in an ecological niche 
appropnate to an animal's needs, results in complex 
interrclationships among al) the animals in an ecosystem. 
Consequently, even animals that are not responsive to or do not 
rely on sound signals for important functions could be indirectly 
affected when noise affects animals st some other point in the 
ecosystem. The “balance of nature” can be disrupted by disturbing 
this balance at even one point (EPA, 197!). 


Furthermore, the EPA anticipates that the consequences of a loss of hcaring alnlity could 
iaclade a drastic change in the prey-predator situation. [t states: 


The animal that depends on its cars to locate prey could starve if 
auditory acuity decreased, and the anima) that depends on hearing 
to detect and avoid its predators conld be killed. Keception of 


auditory mating signals could be diminished and affect 
reproduction. (Masking of these signals by noise in an arca could 
also produce the same effect) Detection of crics of the young by 
the mother could be hindered, leading to wncreased rates of infant 
mortality or decreased survival raics. 


Pimally, the EPA raises concems about the findings of changcs sa the reproductive organs 
and sexual fuaction of animals exposed to noise. These impacts, according to the EPA, “should 
be viewed as possible serious thrcais to the ammal's reproductive capacity. 


Although Park Service regulations prohibit snowmobiles if they exceed 78 decibels at 50 
feet,” 36 C.F.R. §2.18(d)(1), it is not known how carefully os consistently this regulation is 
enforced. In addition, whether the existang Park Service noise regulations accurately portray the 
noise generated by snowmobiles is not certain. 


in addition, there is ac cvidence that the Park Service has conducted amy studies to 
determine what impact this level of noise is having on Park wildlife. Even if this regulation was 
always enforced, this does not mitigate all potential impacts. For cxampic, in Yellowstone 
Nationa] Pask snowmobile use is constant, not infrequent. Thus, even at 78 decibels, the 
coatiaual drone of snowmobile engiocs may adversely impact the hearing mechanism, behavior, 
aud survival of wildlife. 


The DEIS’ approach w mutigating snowmobile noise in inadequate in the face of 
stringent NPS policy regarding netural quiet. The DEIS divides park ereas into “foreground”, 
“middleground” and “distant areas” and sets appropriate visitor expectation and sound levels for 
each. The Parks’ rationale for such a system is arbitrary and act adequately supported. It is not 
in line with existing park policy regarding the value of natural quiet. 


2. Policy Requirements aad Data [asufiiciencies 
Natural quict is also of critical importance in Nationa] Parks. Parks “have intangible 

qualities such as natural quiet, solitude, space, scenery, a sense of history, sounds of nature, and 
clear night skies that have received congressional recuguitioa and are important componeats of 
poople’s enjoyment of parks.” (NPS Management Policies of 1988 (Ch 1:3-4)) Park Service 
policy is clear: 

The National Park Service will strive to preserve the natural quiet 

resources of the parks {for cxample, the sounds of the wind in the 

trees or of waves breaking on the shore, the how] of the wolf, or 

the call of the loon.). Activities causing excessive of unnecessary 

unnatural sounds in and adjacent to parks... will be monitored and 


% This noise level is applicable for snowmobiles manufactured after July 1, 1975. Noise 
levels for snowmobiies manufactured before 1975 are bigher. The regulations on snowmobile 
notse levels, however, appear to conflict with regulations pertaining to audio disturbances which 
prohibits the operation of a motor vehicle ot motorized equipment in a manner which exceeds a 
noise level of 60 decibels at 50 feet. 36 C.P.K.§2.12(ay(1). 
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acuion will be taken to prevent or mirumize unnatural sounds that 
adversely affect park resources or values or visitors’ cnyoyment of 
them. (Policy at 4:17) 


Natural quiet as a resource, “defined as the natural ambicni sovnd conditions...refers to 
the abseace of mechanical noise, bul accepts the ‘self-notse” of park visitors. “Self-notse’ is the 
noise generated by the visitor- the ircad of hiking boots on the trail, the creaking packframes, 
rattle of pots and pans, talking, etc.” (NPS Report on Effects of Aircraft Overflights on the 
National Park System, 1995 (Repori to Congress))p.74) “Preserving natural quiet is an integral 
part of the mission of the NPS. This is confirmed in law, policy, and the beliefs of NPS 
managers. ({d at p.76) Unnatural sounds must be monitored in and adjaceai to parks, and action 
must be taken \o “prevent or munwnize wenaiucal sounds that adversely aflecs park resources Of 
valnes or visitors’ cryoyment of them.” id. (Emphasis added). To achicve this standard, “the 


wall be prohibited. 1d. (Emphasis added). 


Parks and wildernesses offer 2 varicty of unique, pristine sounds 
not found in most urban or suburban environinenis. They also offer 
a complete abscacc of sounds that are found in such enviroaments. 
Together, theac two conditions provide a very special dimension to 
a park experience... Quiet itecif, in the absence of any discemible 
source (especially man-made), is an important clement of the 
feeling of solitude... In considering natural quiet as a resource, the 
ability to hear clearty the delicate and quicter intermittent sounds 
of nature, the ability to experience interbudes of extreme quiet for 
their own sake, and the opportunity to do so for extended periods 
of time is what natural quict is all about. (p.78) (NPS Report on 
Effects of Airczaft Overflights on the National Park System, 1995 
(Report to Congress) 


In developing an approach to preserve natural quict, the NPS outlined several “important 
facts.” The first two are: “ 1. Natural quiet is a resource for preservation within the NPS 
mandate, and 2. The buman auditory system is an excelicni mechanism for determining the 
presence or absence of astural quiet. ...”. (NPS Report on Effects of Aircraft Overflights on the 
National Park System, 1995-Report to Congress; p.85). 


Despite this strong policy guidamce and allowance for tbe human car to measure natural 
quiet, the Park Service has failed to collect uscfal data on noise pollution in the parks. The data 
presented appears to be erroneous. Tabie 42 (p. 192, DEIS) estimates snowmobile noise from & 
group of 10 machines extending only 4500 feet. This data does aot account for cumulative noise 
effects or individual seasitivitics to notse beyond decibel recognition (e.g. effects of different 
frequencies). The DEIS also sets the natural embient sounds as high as 3048. This presumpuon 
is made in the absence of any real data concerning natural quiet im Yellowstone National Park. It 
seems likely that the low-cnd ambient to be protected and restored in wiater is closer to 10-15 
decibels. The Grand Teton 1996 noise report by Bowlby and Associaics appears to have lacked a 
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systematic approach to define the luw-cnd aindicnt Certainly, the methods and equipment lo 
dcternume low-end arnboent ranges are available to ihe NIS 


Other parks, including Grand Canyon and Everglades, can provide technical guidance 
and data which the parks can wee to design studies appropnate for winter impacts. We encourage 
the NPS to apply these nich data sources, new technology and analytical msights to the present 
Yellowstone analysis of natural uses. Specifically, we recommend that the Parks conduct 
‘Percent of Time Audibic’ studies focusmg on snowmabile noise. This type of data 1s most 
rolevant, as the mere presence of snowmobile noise is the issuc, rethor than the loudness oF 


proxumity of i. 


The only existing data on noise poilunon wn the parks demonstrate that snowmobile noise 
(as cxcoods NPS’ best guesses, as included in the DELS Amecdota! reports document severe 
degradation of natural quiet up to 20 miles into the backcountry This penctravion distance was 
clearty not anticipated for by the parks (sce Wilderness section), a8 proposed wilderness was st 
at one or less miles from the road. Current snowmobile use renders large poruons of 
Yellowstone park unusable by those seeking natural quict. Y ochim (1998) compiled reports of 
noise penetration up (0 ' 5-20 miles mio park wilderness. The average distance excluding (hc |5- 
20 mile report was about six miles. A recent map(Attachment C, National Parks and 
Conservanon Association, | 999)has shown nose penetration of ten mules into the park. Evcn 
with a more conservative estimate of a five mile noise penetration zone (Attachment D, 
Bluewater Network, 1999), visutors have to go great lengths to experience netural sounds. 


3, Sohetions 

The mode of access utilized by winter visitors must be the most quiet vehicle possible. 
The Citizens’ Solution’s proposed snowcoach transit system would eliminate high frequency, 
loud a» wmobile noise. Snowcoaches can be made still quieter by installing muffling devices. 
Snow. es run on alternative power such as electricity should be investigated. The Park 
Service must commit to the quietest vehicles available. Soowcoaches represent the quietest, 
currently available motorized access to the parks and numerous possibilities for (urther noise 
reductioa of snowcoaches exist. Snowcoachcs currently can meet current nose standards, and 
mufflers and other engine types are widely available to upgrade coaches and make them even 
quieter. Finally, the reduction in overall number of vehicles accomplished by a switch to a mass 
twansit system will resuht in significant cumulative noise reduction. 


C. Water Quality 

Snowmobile emissions are deposited directly onto the snowpack of the parks. This 
snowpack pollution translates directly mio pollution of Unc parks’ waters as the snow melts. 
Snowmobiles cach year emit the cquivalent of five tanker truck loads onto the snowpack of 
Yeliowstone. The components of snowpack pollution from snowmobile emissions can include 
toxic compounds such as MTBE (a fuel additive), and polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (PAHs) 
such us benzene, butad'enc, xylene, toluene, and formaldehyde. MTBE is a known animal 
carcinogen and a suspected human carcinogen (Hagemann and Van Mouwenk, 1999). Benzene 
is a known carcinogen, and formaklehyde and butadiene are classificd as probable human 
carcinogens by EPA (EPA; Adams, 1996). Formaldehyde, benzcnc and butadicne arc thought to 
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harm humans and animals at |cvels well below fatal doses, and certain PAI Is are toxic to aquatic 
organisms and cause lesions in fish (Adams, 1996). The threats of PAH-contaminaied stream and 
lake sediments derived from run-off arc largely unknown, but some cxperts suspect significant 
food-chain interactions (Ilagemann and Van Mouwerik, 1999). A recent copurt by the Park 
Service summarizes the risks to water quality presented by snowmobile cmissions onto snow 
(Hagemann and VanMouwerik, 1999) 


1. Polycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbons (PAHs) 

PAHs are by-products of fuel combustion found in high concentrations in unregulated 
two-stroke emissions. They are particularly hazardous because they are both carcinogenic and 
mutagenic, and arc extremely persistent in the cnviroament. Studies by the Tahoe Kegional 
Planning Agency (1997) have shown that PAHs can remain on the surface of the water, wherc 
fish and other species feed on phytoplankton aad zooplankton. A nine year follow-up study on 
the Exxon Valdez spill in Alaska by National Marine Fisheries scientists, to be published in 
Environmental Toxicology and Chemistry, found that residual oii toxins were not breaking down 
as rapidly as reported (Heintz et al. 1998). The data, which revealed stunted salmon growth and 
reproductive prowiers from PAHs, highlighted the importance of considering the composition of 
PAHs found in com tamimated water. The study also states that previous toxicological studies did 
not provide sufficient consideration to the persistence of sublethal levels of PAHs, and then 
effect on long-term species survival and reproduction. 


Of further concern, independent scientists and a report funded by the National Maine 
Manulactucces Association (NMMA) found that PAHs at extremely low levels (parts per trillion) 
are toxic to zooplankton, and inhibit not only zooplankton reproduction, but also the 
reproductive success and general growth of fish (Ons et al. 1998, Giesy 1997). The acute 
toxicity of PAHs is extromely problematic when taken im context with determinations by Dr. 
Jon Giesy, a Distinguished Professor of Fisheries and Wildlife at Michigan Statc University, 
(hat natural ultraviolet light can increase the toxicity of PAHs on water surfaces by as much as 
50.000 tunes under field condiuons (Giesy 1997). 


The findings of these studies also correlate to studies on snowmobile emissions. ina 
study of snowpack contamination by snowmobiles, for example, Matthew R. Graham of the 
University of Nevada-Reno found elevated readings of four PAHs -- acenapthene, acenaphyleac, 
aapthalenc and phenanthrene -- in snow samples under ficld conditions. Graham detected levels 
of aapthalene, for instance, of up to 12,000 ppb. According to the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA), the short-term human exposure limit (STEL) for napthalene is 
15,000 ppb. OSHA's Health Hazard Data indicates that “contact may cause skin or cye irritation 

.. inhalation may cause headachc, nausea and perspiration .. [and] ingestion may cause cramps, 
nausea, vomiting and diarrhea" (OSHA, 1996). The lowest published lethal human oral dose is 
50,000 ppb. 


Such high concentrations are particularly alarming for fish larvae, zooplankton, and 
perhaps other marine organisms. During an industry study, toxicologist James Oris of Miami 
University found that much lower PAH levels (5-70 parts per trillion compared to Graham's 
detections of 12,000 parts per billion) cause “a significant effect on fish growth .. 
photo-activated toxicity to fish and zooplankton as well as direct (no-UV) toxicity to 
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cooplunkion."(Oris, ot a1, 1998) According to John Giesy, only 19 ppb of another PAH 
compound (anthracene), under relatively low ultravioict intensity (2,500 uw/cm2 of UV-A), 
would kill all exposed zooplankton in 30 minutes (Giesy 1997). And the Exxon Valdez study 
mentioned above conchided that sublethal levels of water contamination (as low as 1.0 ppb) 
stunted pink salmon growth and caused other chronic problems (Heitz et a). 1998). Dunng this 
study, scientists showed thal weathered vil retains its toxicity with cortain compounds, 
especially PAHs. The report states, "[w)e conclude that water quality standards for TPA}! |tota) 
PAH concentration) above |.0 ppb may fail to protect fish embryos” (Heintz ot al. 1998). 


2. Methyt Tertiary Butyl Ether (MTBE) 

Methyl Teruary Butyl Ether (MTBE) -- a controversial! fuel-additive and suspected 
carcinogen -- is comlaminating water supplies natioownxdc. Al! 50 states use MTGE as an octanc 
booster (2-3% MTBB), and 20 states are required lo have gasoline with at least 11% MTBE. 
The Oxygenated Fuels Association (Of A) predicts that 70% of fuel sold nationwide wi] be 
oxygenated (11-15% MTBB) by the year 2000. Although the additive is commonly regarded as 
a hazard to drinking waicr from underground storage tanks, fuel spills and motorized watercralt, 
snowmobiles are a significant sowce of MTBE, a chemical with the potential to cause adversc 
health effects to humans and wildlife within park boundanes. 


MTBE is a concern in terms of snowmobiles for two reasons: |) because snowmobiles 
spill large quanuties of unburned fuel into the environment, wp to 15% of which is MTBB, and 2) 
cnn 


Snowmobiles emit large quantities of unburned fuel into the environmen because they 
consume large amounts of fuel i short penods of time. Because 25-30% of every gallon of 

consumed by snowmobiles (roughly 220,000 gallons in Yellowstone in 1995) contains 
up to 15 % MTBB, snowmobiles can dump from 

© Although a0 studies have addressed animal 

sensitivity (aesthetic) to MTBE, humans are extremely sensitive to the chemical. The 
Association of California Water Agencies reports that some consumers can detect MTBE in 
drinking water at 2 ppb. At 15 ppb, humans can consistently smell the chemical in the water." 
Only one-third of « gallon of MTBE is required to bring the drinking water consumed daily by 
90,000 people to a contaminant level of 15 ppb. It is thercfore safe to assume that smal] amounts 
of raw MTBE from snowmobile cxhaust leaching into snowpack and watersheds within park 
boundaries should be considered a threat to the aesthetic values of park water and snow 
resources, with perhaps more serious implications for wildlife. 


Calculation based on average fuel consumption (USEPA), percentage of fuel emitied as 
raw fuel (25-30%, USEPA), end percentage of oxygenated fuel that is MTBE ()!-15%, OFA). 


. “Taste and Odor Properties of MTBE and Implic&tions for Setting a Sccondary 


Maximum Contaminant Level,” prepared by Malcolm Pimie for the Oxygenated Fuels 
Association, June 26, 1998. 
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The Environmental Protection Agency acknowledges that the "human healt effects 
associated with breathing or otherwise consuming large amounts of MTBE for short periods of 
time or smalicr amounts of MTBE over long periods of time are not knowa.”"? Although no 
data exists on the suspected human health risks of MTBE, EPA confirms that “in many animals, 
a lifetime cxposure to MTBE in air causes cancer.” Animals exposed to small amounts 'o MTBE 
show kidney damage and other adverse effects on the developing fetvs.' 


The toxic effects of MTBE on micro-organisms, marine life, and vegetation have not 
been extensively studicd. California SB 521 will address concern that accurmulating MTBE may 
adversely affect certam organisms in the food chain. Researchers at UC-Davis have begun 
studies on MTBE's cflcct on aquatic biota and other organisms. According to preliminary 
reports, MTBE is acutely toxic to various aquatic organisms at concentrations as low as 44 paris 
per billion (ppb), and bactcrial assays are most sensitive in terms of toxicity measured at 7.4 ppb 
over a relatively short 48 hour period. 


The combustion by-products and human metabolites of MTBE are also a concern for 
snowmobilers, other recreationalists, and rangers exposed to snowmobile emissions, and may be 
a concern for the environment. MTBE reacts with natural oxygen and hydrogen molecules in the 
ait to form teruary buty!-formate (TBP), an extremely destructive compound to tissucs of 
mucous membranes and the upper respiratory tract. MTBE combustion also increases airborne 
concentrations of formaldehyde, an EPA-listed “probable” human carcinogen and a confirmed 
immune system suppressam. Peter Joseph, Professor of Radiologic Physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, believes that these by-products of MTBE are responsible for 

creating major public health problems, including an explosion in asthma totally beyond 
altbedeninaa history.""* 


EPA also confirms that the human metabolites of MTBE are tertiary-buty! alcohol (TBA) 
and formakdehyde. TBA is listed as “harmful or fatal if swallowed,” and also suppresses the 
immune system. In Wilmington, North Carolina, residents of a trailer park were awarded nearly 
$30 million dollars for medical and compensatory damages from Conoco for MTBE drinking 
water contamination. Although the gasoline contained only 2% MTBE at the time, the medica) 
expert reported that in evcry one of 175 patients tested, MTBE detected in the blood-stream was 
causing significant immune system suppression." 


8 Information ob‘ained from EPA's Drinking Weter Contaminant Candidate List at 
hitp://www.epa.gov in June 1998. 


'' EPA MTBE information obtained from the agency's Drinking Water Contaminant 
Candidate List (CCL), (http://www.cpa.gov), June, 1998. 


“4 Personal Conununication with Mr. Joseph, June, 1998. (Note: These pers. comm. cites 
are from the Bluewater Network's Petition- refer to the original document for more 
information on authorship). 


‘5 Personal Communication with Mr. Joscph, June, 1998. 
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According 10 reports, the acuic toxicity of MTBE is comparable to the known human 
carcinogen and reproductive toxin benzeve. Dr. Myron Mchiman, an adjunct Professor of Public 
Health at the Robert Wood Johnson Modical School and oditor of Toxicology and Industrial 
Heulth, believes that research shows that "MTBE is a human carcinogen, causing the same 
cancers in laboratory animals as benzene, and at the samc dosage levels.*'* 


EPA requires reporting of any benzene spill excccding one pound due to its highly toxic 
propertics. Most snowmobile modcls dump a pound of unburned MTBE into the environment 
every 1-2 hours. Thus, the presence of MTBE in gasoliac as a highly water soluble and 
persisicnt suspected carcinogen, with projected yet unstudicd effects on water and aquatic life, 
exacerbates the threat of significant air and water emissions from snowmobiles. 


Permitting the use of snowmobiles ia our National Park System fails to safeguard our 
most pristine areas from astoashing amounts of water and air pollution, and thereby threatens 
park resources, wildlife, visitors and employees. Snowmobile usc is therefore incompatible with 
Nationa! Park values, as declared by the Organic Act of 1916, and violates the provisions 
set forth by the Clean Water Act, the Clean Air Act amendments of 1990, and the 
aforementioned Executive Orders and Policy Acts. 


3. Other Contaminaats, Resource Impacts aad Ecosystem Efiects 

Although park officisis and snowmobile advocates point out that snowmobile emissions 
are localized to areas where the machines are used, the cffocts are severe, and far-reaching. For 
and water pollution. Of the 220,000 gallons of gasoline and 11,000 gallons of hubrication oi! 
sold for snowmobiling by service stations within Yellowstone National Park alouc in 1995, up to 
55,000 gallons of fuel and 2,700 gallons of motor oi! entered the cavironment as unburned, raw 
petrochemical pollution.'” About 5,000 gallons of gasoline, and 250 quarts of 2-cycle oil was 
spilled by National Park Service snowmobiles alone. More than 60% of Yellowstone's 
snowmobile trail network runs along major rivers, lakes and streams. 


Toxic raw fuel and air emissions accumulate in the snowpack along rivers, strcams and 
lakes where snowmobile roads are most common. Ingersoll et al. (1997) found increased levels 
of sulfates and ammonium in Yellowstone's snowpack compared to baseline conditions. 
Pollutants “locked” in the snowpack are released very rapidly during the first few days of snow 
melt. 


Researchers have found that 80 percent of acid concentratcs are released in the first 20 
percent of snowmelt, and that this acid pulse is 4 major cause of death for aquatic insects and 
amphibians (Rawlins 1993). This acid pulse may also reduce the acid neutralizing capacity of 
aquaticsystems, particularly those found at high elevations which typically are less capable of 


‘6 Personal Communication with Dr. Mehtman, June, 1998. 
‘7 Gasoline sales reported by the Montana Department of Environmental Quality in a report 


by Howard E. Haines. Rew fucl emissions are calculated using EPA data which confirms that 
25% of the fucl “consumed” by a two-stroke engine is cmitted “out the tailpipe” unburned. 
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neutralizing acid deposition.” In one study, Charcitc ct al. (1990) determined that “during the 
spring melting, the massive libcravion of atmosphenc pollutanis accumulated mn the snow cover 
is connected to a very mportant incrcase of acidity, which may be morc than 100 times higher 
than the usual acidity level in surface water." 


As documented by Shaver et ai. (1988), the effects of pollutants can bc both biological 
and ecological, and both acute and chronic. Such cflects on plants include foliar injury, reduced 
productivity, tree mortality, decreased growth, alicred plant competition, modifications in specics 
diversity, and increased susceptibility to diseases aad pests. Alterations to the vegetative 
community are also likely to result in unplicauons to Park herbivores and other ecosystem 
components. In addition, ingestion by herbivores of trace elements deposited on leaf surfaces 
may lead to other impacts to the individual organism end throughout the food chain. 


Several studies have determined that the survival and productivity of amphibians is 
drastically impacted by increasing acidity. Kiesecker (1991), for example, found that 60-100 
percem of tiger salamander eggs were dead or unviable in ponds at pH 5.0 or less, 40 percent 
were dead of unviable at pH levels betwecn 5 and 6, and 20 percent were dead or unviable 
in water with a pH above 6.0, At pH levels below 6.0, a slower hatching rate, slower growth to 
maturity, and a decreased ability of tiger salamanders to catch and cat wdpolcs was observed. 
The acidity of water also affected the survival of tiger salamanders. Has and Hoffman (1989) 
found that less (han haif as many tiger salamanders embryos survived at sboui pH 5.6 of less 
compared to those surviving at about pH 6.1 or greater and that survival of zooplankton, a 
common food of the tiger salamander, was also drastically affected by increased acidity. Other 
amphibians, including boreal toads, chorus frogs, and northern leopard frogs also expericnce 
significant mortality when water pH is between 4.3 to 4.9 (Com and Vertucci 1992). 


In a study on the impact of two-stroke emissions on fish, Balk et al. (1994) determined 
that hydrocarbons disrupt norma) biological functions (e.g. DNA adduct leveis, enzyme activity), 
inchuding cellular and sub-ccllular processes, and physiological functions (e.g. carbohydrate 
metabolism, immune system). Serious disruption of fish reproduction also seems likcly.'? (See 
also, Tjarnlund et al. 1995, 1996). Baker and Christensen (1991), for example, found that 
embryo and fry of rainbow trout have increased mortality at about pH 5.5. 


'§ Studies conducted in Yellowstone revealed that "many lakes and streams in Yellowstone 
are susceptible to acidification by atmospheric deposition” (National Park Service 1983). 
Similarly, in the Forest Service's Eastside Ecosystem Management Project, it was determined 
that concentrations of air pollutants in the snowpack “are greatcst in Wyoming and in a small 
area within Montans just west of Yellowstone National Park. Some of the largest concentrations 
of sulfate, nitrate, and acidity were measured at sites near Yellowstone.” (U.S. Forest Service 
1996). 


'% Juttner, et al. (1995) determined that the toxicity of water contaminated by a two-stroke 
C9 NS Sean Oa ane 
two-stroke engine. Two-stroke cngincs also emitted significantly more 

volatile organic compounds into the water than a four-stroke engine (Juttner, et al. mae) 
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Additional evidence of such impacts comes from toxicologist James Oris and his 
colleagues at Miami University who conducted a study on the effects of hydrocarbon pollution 
from two-stroke marimc engines, the exact samc cnginc used by snowmobiles, on fish growth. 
The study, funded by the National Marine Manufacturers Association, found fish growth to be 
decreascd by as much as 46% as 2 result of caposure to two-stroke water pollution. Although the 
study addressed concem aboul marine engines, snowmobiles are capable of creating similar 
levels of water pollution in streams, lakes and nvers due to frozca or trapped hydrocarbon 
pollution in snowpack and PAI contamination described above. 


Snowmobiles discharge of sulfur can acidify park waters, having similar effects on 
amphibians and other life as acid rain, Like PAHs, sulfate is positively comclated with 
snowmobile waffic intensity, as documented in a study of high elevation snowpacks in 
Yellowstone Park and other Rocky Mountain siics (Ingersoll, | 999). Sulfate is poorly absorbed 
by soil (Campbell et al., 1995), and tends to run off directly with snowmelt into streams and 
lakes. Sulfate and othe: industria! pollutants in snowpacks in southern Norway are blamed for 
acidification of surface waters, and subsequent elimination of trout populations (Hagen and 
Langeiand, 1973). The same study documents severe loss of aquatic invertebrate specics 
diversity, which is impacted by acidification long before cffects are apparent as fish moriality. 
Similarly, Sharpe et al.(1987) documented a styong correlation between snowmelt runoff-induced 
opisodes of stream water acidity, and absence of fish in a Pennsylvania watershed. 


Ingersoll (1999) found low levels of pollutants in the actual snowmelt wet samples 
from Yellowstone Park, and reported that the possibility of “localized, episodic acidification of 
qn) Se ee Se oe) duc to the ‘onic 
pulse effect in which snowpack polluianis are concentrated in the earliest phase of snowmelt 
runoff (Campbeli et al, 1995; Hagemann and VanMouwerik, 1999; Hagen and Langeland, 
1973). The ionic pulse effect is potentially a threat to amphibians as well as native fish 
populations m the parks, since it may comcide with spring spawning and hatching, when the 


native aquatic specics such as Yellowstonc cutthroat trout (Varley and Gresswell, 1988). 


Ingersoll (1999) conchuded that “[cjoncentrations of amiaonium and sulfate at the sites in 
snowpacked roadways between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful were greater than those 
observed at any of 50 to 60 other snowpeck-sarmpling sites in the Rocky Mountain region and 
cheasly were linked to snowmobile operation” (Ingersoll, 1999). This study, however, only 
established “importam baselines for future evaluations” (Id.). In their snowmobile emissions 
report to Yellowstone Park managers, Flores and Manicro (1999) suggest there may be unknown 
synergistic effects on humans from curnulstive, simultancous exposure to various pollutants. For 
example, lead emissions from lead gasoline powered machines used in the parks in past years 
say have degraded park water quality and may have had unknown, cumulative effects on water 
quality and aquatic biota. Such synergistic effects on aquatic ecosystems musi be investigated. 
Decades of snowmobile effects on snowpack and Park waters necessitate further and immediate 
research which attempts to quantify unpacts from degradation of watcr quality. 
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This substantial body of research assessing the components of snowmobile pollutant 
deposition on smowpack and concomitant water qualily cflecis cxists, despite thc near lack of 
research from Yellowstone National Park--which reccives more snowmobile usc than ali other 
national parks combined. 

Snowmobile-polluted snow and its effects on wildlife, fish, and 
other aquatic organisins have not bcen investigated in 
Ycllowstonc, although published accounts elsewhere began at icast 
24 years ago... This scoms to be another topic that should have 
been researched bere long ago, particularly sincc we probably 
expenence a higher inicnsity of s»owmobilc use than anywhere 
else. (Caslick, J. 1997 impacts of Winter Recreation on Wildlife m 
Yellowstone National Park: A Literature Review and 
Recommendations” Planning Office Files, NPS, YNP.) 


The majority of Yellowstone's snowmobile routes are adjacent to waterways. These 
waters shelter important fish populations, including Yellowstone cutthroat trout (Varley and 
Greaswcll, 1988). The waters of the Parks also provide breeding grounds for amphibians, al! of 
which are extremely sensitive to increased toxicity and water quality degradation. Koch and 
Peterson (1995) name acidification and environmental contaminants as likely contributors to the 
worldwide decline of amphibians, paralicicd in Ycliowstone and Grand Teton. Yet no studies 
have been completed to assess the impacts of the toxic pulse resulting from polluted snowpeck 
melt on amphibians or other biota in the Parks. Nor have any studies been undertaken in 
Yellowstone to assess food chain bioaccumulation effects of snowpack poltution. 


4. “egal Requiremeats 

Any degradation of park water quality is inconsistent with applicable law and regulation. 
The parks’ waters are governed by state law which affords them high levels of protection. All 
waters loceied within national parks are designated as “outstanding resource waters” under 
Moatana law; similar protections exist under Wyomung Jaw. (Montana Code Annotated §75-5- 
103(20)). These “outstanding resource waters”, och like Class | airsbeds under the Cican Air 
Act, are to be protected from degradation or deterioration of watcr quality. “.. .[C]ertain state 
waters of such environmental ecological or economic value that the slate should prohibit, to the 
greatest extem practicable, changes to the existing water quality of those waters. 

tesource waters must be afforded the greatest protection feasible under statc law” (Id at §75-5- 
31S{1)). 


S. Sebutions 
The DEIS preferred alternative will not mitigate for snowmobile effects on Park watcr 
quality, ecosystem effects, or health effects. The Citizens’ Solution would minimize water 
dcgradation as snowcoaches operate on four-stroke technology which does not emit 
unburned fuci and oil into surrounding snow. As stated earlier, snowcoach technology should be 
unproved to include eltemative fuels which further minimize emissions. 
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D. Wildlife Impacts 


1. Existing Impacts 

Impacts to wildlife from winter recreation bave been documented since the onset of 
snowmubile use in the 1960s (Yochim, | 998). Following a review of all availabic data on 
wildlife impacts from winter recreation, Caslick (1997) concluded that “there is now ample 
documentation to administratively close these thermally-influenced wmicr habitats, prohibinng 
winter use by private and cormmercial snowmachines, skicrs, saowshoers, and hikers.” Caslick 
also recommended that the Winter Use EIS “include alternatives of ‘no snowmobiling’ as well 
as consideration of alternative modes of transport for winter visitor enjoyment of park 
resources.” (Caslick, J. 1997 impacts of Winter Recreation oa Wildlife in Yellowstone National 
Park. A Literature Review and Recommendations” Planning Office Files, NPS, YNP). 


Impacts to wildlife can bc both direct and iadirect. The grooming of roads to facilitate 
snowmobile use can also adversely affect wildlife. Direct impects include the harassment, 
chasing, and killing of wildlife by snowmobilers. Coyotes, wolves, deer, and other wildlife have 
been brutally killed as a result of irresponsible and illegal snowmobile use. 


Indirect impacts are numerous and exert a considerable impact on wildlife, including 
birds, large and smal] mammals, and imperiled species. For many species, including elk, bison, 
deor, foxes, coyotes, subnivean wildlife (i.¢., small rodents who live under the snowpack), 
swans, and cagles, snowmobile use can result in significant disturbance resulting in changes in 
movement and distribution petterns, habitat use, population dynamucs, and cnergetics. In witer, 
the energy balance of an animal is critical to its survival. Thus, any perturbation to the animals, 
including disturbance by snowmobiles, can drastically impact ap animal's cnergy reserve 
possibly leading to the animal's death. Collectively these impacts can adversely affect the 
productivity, viability, and survival of both individual animals and animal 
Wintcz is « critical period for wildlife. Winter climate, including snowfall, depending on its 
severity and duration, can have a substantia! regulatory influcnce on many wildlife spccics, 
particularly ungulates. This is one of several natural regulatory controls on the growth of 
wildlife populations and on the activity and habitat use patterns of individual animals. 


Snowmobiling and the grooming of snowmobile roads substantially affects wikdlife 
energetics. For some species which typically demonstrate a flight response to snowmobiles, this 
increased use of energy is in addition to natural energy limitations during winter. Conversely, 
animals that utilize snowmobile roads may save energy. This umpact, however, is entirely 
artificial and can disrupt population dynamics, movement and distribution patterns, habitat use, 
and, particulasly in the case of Yellowstone bison, animal survival. 


In particular, energy use by animats is of crucial importance in the winter. As winter 
progresses, many animals experience a negative energy balance, with more energy being used to 
survive than is being consumed in the form of forage. Natural (L.¢., predators, snow) or, artificial 
(Le, snowmobiles, hunting) perturbations to an animal's environment or behavior which affect, 
either negatively or positively, an animal's energy balance or stress level can have a substantial 
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effect on survival and productivity, and can impair immune function (Dorrané ci al. 1973, Greer 
1979, Moen 1978, liudson 1973, Harlow et al 1987). 


Snow cover affects an anumal's energy balance in scveral ways First, snow cover may 
act as a tundrance to wildlife movement, offecuvely restricting the amoum of hebitat available to 
wildlife in the winter (Farmozov 1946, Sweeacy and Sweeney 1984). The ability of wildlife to 
use areas covered with snow depends on variables such as leg length, chest height, foot load, 
momentum or velocity, body weight, snow dcasity, snow depth, snow hardness, and type of 
movement (i.c., trotting, walking, running) (Parker «\ oi | 984, Mattfeld 1973, Telfer and Kelsall 
1984). Second, snow cover reduces the availabilt'y of ‘ovage critical for survival during the 
winter. (Formozov 1946, Parker ci al. 1984). With an merease in energy expenditures caused by 
moving through snow combined with a decrease in the emount of available forage (Severmmghaus 
1947, Leopold et al. 1951), a negative energy balance is created, in which more energy is 
expended than is consumed. As reported by Parker ct al., (1984): 


Snow cover is a major factor influencing the survival of wintering ungulates because it 
affocts their ability to escape predation, the iming and magnitude of migratory 
movements, and habitat selection (Edwards 1956, Pruitt 1959, Gilbert ct al. 1970, Telfer 
1970,78, Coady 1974, Prescott 1974, Lecge and Hickey !977, Harestad 1979). Snow 
impedes movement, increases energy expenditure, and reduces forage availability. While 
three basic properties of snow -- depth, density, and hardness -- influence wintering 
ungulatc populations (Coady 1974), snow depth has been considered the most i 

attribute affecting ungulate movement and mobility (Wallmo and Gill 1971, Hugse 1973, 
Telfer 1978). 


In elk, for example, the cnergetic implication of travel for a 100 kg clk calf through 58 
cm of snow is approximaicly five times the cost of locomotion without snow (Parker et al., 
1984). This increase in cnergy expenditure as snow depth increases (Mattfeid 1973) may be “the 
result of a reduction in the ballistic movements of the legs, an increase in the height to which the 
feet must be lifted (Hcmonen et al. 1959), of an increase in the swinging motion of the body 
(Ramaswamy et al 1966).” Id. Parker et al. (1984) also determined that encrgy cxpenditures in 
elk increased with increasing snow density. 


While cnergy use would be expected to be greater during severe versus mild winters, 
Hobbs (1989), in his model examining energy use in mule deer, determined that total energy 
expenditure during a mild winter cxceeded predicted expenditure during a severe winter, despite 
increases in costs of thermoregulation and activity in response to severe weather. As explained 
by Hobbs, “This seeming paradox occurred because energy imtake was greater during a mild 
winter, and, hence, weight [oss was substantially less. Thus, because deer were heavier and 
because energy expenditure is strongly influenced by body mass, total energy costs were greater 
during mild winters than severe ones.” If this model is accurate, then jarger animals, like bison, 
elk, and other ungulates, would not necessarily benefit energetically from mild winters because 
of increased energy needs associsicd with increased body size. Though the tota! energetic 
expenditure may be less during severe winters, Hobbs found that energy intake was substantially 
less and the impacts of disturbance substantially greater during severe winicrs. Consequently, 
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U. impact of snowmobile usc on wilde is likely to be greater during severc winters, but the 
in pacts are not mitigaied sunply duc to mild winter weather conditions. 


While winter climate, particularly snow, hes an enormous impact on animal energy 
expenditures and stress, that impact is exacerbaicd by snowmobiling, and trai! grooming, due to 
the disturbance they causc to many spemes of wikdlife. indeed, researchers have suggested that 
additional human caused stress on wildlife in the wimicr is undesirable (Dorrance et al, 1973; 
Greer 1979, Moen 1976), simec it may increase energy usc and stress resulting in increased 
mortality, decreased productivity, and changes \o behavioral adaptations (Mocn 1976, Freddy 
1977). The effects of recreation-induced stress, including lower reproductive output (Geist 
1978), however, may not be cvident mumediatcly, but rather may appear days, weeks, months, or 
years after disturbances (Guizwiller 1991). Moteover, recreation-induced stress may exacerbate 
the effects of disease and compctition, and lead to highcr mortality well after disturbances occur. 
ld 


In many instances, snowmobiles induce amumal flight, causing increased encrgy 
expenditures. In Yellowstone, for cxample, evasive maneuvers in response to snowmobiles have 
beca documented in a number of species, including elk and mule decr. These maneuvers result 
in increased energy expenditures for the affected wildlife.”” For example, Aune (1981) reported 
ight distances of 33.8 meters for elk and 28.6 meters for mule deer in response to snowmobiles 
in Yellowstone. The energy cost estimates calculated for these impacts were 4.9 to 36.0 keal in 
elk and 2.0 to 14.7 kcal in mule deer per disturbance (Parker ot al., 1984). These energy 
expenditures are roughly oquivalent to the necessary additional consumption of 4.3 - 31.7 grams 
of dry forage matter by clk and !.8 - 12.9 grams by mule deer cach time a disturbance occurs. 
Id. Severinghaus and Tullar (1978) provide an even more graphic cxample of the potential 
implications of energy use on wildlife, and specifically white-tailed deer: they theorize that for 
whiic-tailed deer, during a 20-week winter wish snowmobile harassment each weekend, “food 

b for 40 days of Livi id} Li me fi biles,* 
(emphasis added). 

Similarly, Freddy et al. (1986) documented that mule deer moved 158 meters when 
fleeing from a single encounter with a snowmobile resulting in energy costs per oncoumter of 10- 
22 keal or 0.4-0.8 percent of the daily metabolizable energy. If disturbed by snowmobiles while 
grazing, the cost per encounter was 0.6-) percent of thea daily metabolizabic energy. Lf 
disturbed \hile lying down, the energy expenditure per encounter increased from 2 to 10-25 kcal 
aue to the fight response exhibited by the deer. 

Indeed, wildini: disturbamce caused by snowmobiles and other forms of recreation, in addition to 
patterns (Kopiichke 1972, Dorrance et al. 1975), and displaces animals into poorer quality 
habitat. Sach displacement could be equally or more detrimental than increased encrgctic costs 
caused by movements (Hobbs 1989), and may result in reduced productivity. 


= Indeed, of all recreational activities studied by Aune (1981), the most significant 
expenditures of energy created by recreationists occurred “ 
snowmobile trai] and when photographers moved np for a closer shot.” 
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Direct impacts, including chasing and harassing wildlife, resubing in anunal exhaustion 
and mortality arc also caused by the irresponsible and illegal operation of snowmobiles. 
(Baldwin 1970, Malahcr Undated, Wettersicn 1971, }leath 1974). The purposeful pursuit of a 
wild animal with z snowmobile, which has occurred and continucs to occur, may result in death 
or, at beast, will negatively affect the critical energy balance of the animal which, in turn, is likely 
to lead to death, reproductive faJarc, of other adverse mpacts. Although snowmobilcs in 
National Park units are, m most cases, legally restricted to the designated snowmobile route, 
illegal wespass into non-designated arcas occurs, resulting in greater impacts, including direct 
harassment of annals and vegctalion impacts. 


a i pe ee tery 

NPS regulations prohibit “disturbing” living wildlife from its “natural state”. (36 C.F.R. 
§2.1(aX1Xi). Regulations governing snowmobile use in national parks specifically prohibit 
such use “except where designated and only when their use is consistent with the park's natu’ al, 
cultural, scenic and acsthetic values, safety considerations, perk management objectives, and will 
not disturb wildlife or damage park resources.” (36 C.F.R. 62.18 (c)) When When such damage is 
known to occur, the Superinicndent is authorized to “regulate, restrict, or close a porhon ar all of 
a Park area to all public use if such action is necessary to protect the cnvironment or scenic 
values of the Park, [and to} protect matural resources.., “ 36 C.F.R. §1.5 9a) (1). The evidence of 
adverse cflects of winter recreation on wiidlife, air resources, natural quiet, and water quality 
demonstrates that the parks have not heeded regulatory guidance to prevemt damage to park 
resources by prohibiting deleterious activities like snowmobiling. 


Clearly, current snowmobile use of the park is im direct conflict with the Orgamic Act, 
reguistions, and NPS policy guidelines requiring protection of wildlife. The preferred alternative 
and any elternative which allows coatmued snowmobile use will perpetuate adverse impacts to 
wildlife, comtrary to Park regulatory and statutory obligation. 


3. Selations 

The Cinzens’ Solution would climinate all snowmobiling and curtail off-trail backcountry use by 
non-motorized users. Doing so reduces many of the direct and idirect harms to wildlife 
resulting from wipter recreation. Road-grooming would continue under The Citizens’ Proposal, 
although perhaps Jess frequently and in a different manner. There remain significant questions 
about the effects of road-grooming on park wikdlife, particularly bison, which are discussed 
below. 


E. Bison and Road-Greeming 

Unlike Yellowstone's elk and mule decr, the stolid temperament of bison permits their 
use of groomed roads even in the prescncc of large numbers of snowmobiles. Moreover, even 
bison who are initially skittish around snowmobiles quickly become accustomed to the machines 
(Meagher 1993, Aunce 1981), thereby reducing energy loss associated with avoiding 
snowmobiles.’’ For these animals, acclimnating to snowmobiles is not beneficial since it 


*! As snowmobile traffic increased. however, both Aunc (1981) and Meagher (1993) 
reported increased bison use of the groomed roads at night to avoid harassment. Aune (1981) 
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facilitaics use of the groomed trail system which, in \urn, Mumulaics bison emigration from the 
park where most are killed duc to unsubstantiated management dectsions made by the Montana 
Deparuncat of Livestock. 


While some animals may become accustomed to snowmobilcs (Meagher 1993; Auac 
1981), this does not mean thai snowmobile impacts to the specics arc benign. The decrease in 
animal response to a particular stimulus over ime may be in response to a progressive 
weakening of an animal's plrysscal condition throughout the wmter (Ruchcas and Lavigne 1978, 
Sevenngbaus | 947) and/or to preserve critical winter cnergy stores. Thus, although an anima!’s 
physical response to a particular sumulus may decrease in intensity with timc, inicrnal or 
physiological responses (e.g. stress icvcls, heart rate) may consistently rise as a result of such 
stimuli (Moca ef al., 1982, MacArthur ci al. 1979, Moen ct al. 1978a, Cherkovbick and Tetoyan 
1973, Thompson et al. 1968}. Such an increase may impair the survival and productivity of an 
anunal 


Thus, cven if animals demonstrate no physical response to the presence of snowmobiles, 
they stil] may be experiencing adverse effects ** |, increased stress caused by the machincs. In 
those Parks where snowmobile roads are not groomed, the cnergetic consequences of a physical 
or physiological response to snowmobiles is additive to the energetic costs of muviving the 
winter. 1n those Parks with a groomed trai system,” the negative cnergy costs associated with 
a physica! or physiological response to snowmobiles are likely more than offact through the 
cnetgy savings associaicd with the use of groomed roads im those species who utilize the trai! 
system. Therefore, while a groomed road system is inconsistent with promoting ‘he natural 
regulation of wildlife populations -- » Park Service mandate -- those species that use groomed 
roads may benefit in some ways from thai use, while these that do not use the roads are at a 
disadvantage from snowmobiles. This, m turn may result in adverse effects to species population 
dynamics, movements, distribution, and habitat use in other ways. 


In Ycllowstonc, for example, bison use of the enengy-efficieat groomed roads has 
reduced the proportion of the bison population succumbing to natural mortality,” increased 


also noted this same temporal shift m other Ycllowstone wildlife. Such reactions are not 
necessarily evidence of habstuation, but rather demonstrate thet snowmobiling in Yellowstone is 


unnaiusal behaviors) adaptations. For a compicic discussion of the impacts of snowmobiling and 
trail grooming on bison in Yellowstone, See, Schubert (1997), “Adverse Effects of Trail 


with a Special Emphasis op Y cllowstone National Park,” which is hereby incorporated by 
reference. 


2 __ A groomed trail is prepared by trail grooming equipment. However, multiple and 
repeated snowmobile use of a wail not intentionally groomed to facilitate snowmobile use may 
cause the same impacts. 

% The proportional decrease in winter kill is reflected in population and winter kill 
estimates after the winters of 1981-82, 1988-89, and 1991-92. During the winter of 1981-82, 
which was relatively mild in ccgards to botirtemperature and snow accumulations, 66 and 237 
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survival and productivity, amd provided bison with access to additional or alternative wintering 
habitat both im and outside of tbe Park. A» a comscquence, Yellowstone 's bison population may 


be neasly dowble the sice unas would naturally cusf groomed roads were nod prescal 

et al, 1997). Comsequenily, the artificiality of the sysicm is resulting im sigmficani and severe 
impacts to the bison population and Y ellowstoac’s ccology, including the slaughtcr and shooting 
of bison outside of Yellowstone's borders, the functwonal use {i.c., the ability of bison to use the 
range given their feeding ecology and gregarious behavior) of bison winter and sumuner range, 
and adverse umpacts to critical winter sprvival habitats within the gcothermal areas in the Park. 
(Meagher 1993, Meagher ct al. 1997, Castick 1997). 


If such a groomed trail system were not available 10 bisen, then winter movements would 
entail cnergy costs which are not currently being expended. In Yellowstone elk, for example, 
Deigyudice et al. (1991) determined through metabolite profiles in snow-unine samples, that clk 
an Yellowstone's northcrn range and in the Madisoa-Firchole area exhibited severe onergy 
deprivation and accelerated degradation of lean body tissue in arcas with increased elk density 
and/or deep snow cover." If bison were subject to such enengetic costs, then, depending on 
winter severity, this umpact would be reflected im a proportional increase in natural winter kill 
and s decrease in survival and productivity resulting m a sm-ller population size. For 
Yellowstone bison a smaller population size would likely reduce the number und rate of anumals 
moving vutde of Yellowstone where they are shot. Indeed, as Meagher (1993) reported, “when 
winter condinons allowed these and larger aggregations without bison groups cither brealang up 
or making major movements (0 acw ranges, the bison appeated to have lute covironmental 
cames.lo travel ** 


winter kill bison carcasses were located in the Pelican and Mary Mourntaim wiates areas, 

. Under similar winter conditions during the winter of 1988-89, 58 and 232 winter 
killed bison were found m the two wintering areas. Though the winter kill sumbcrs remained 
easentially the same, the bison population size mcreased from 2,000 to 3,000 during that time. 
During the winter of 1991-92, a winter with a very severe beginning, 53 winter killed bison were 
found on the Mary Mountain winter areas with other obscrvations indicating minimum winter 
mortality in other areas. Yct, between 1988-89 and 1991-92, though over 80) bison were 

oviside of the Park, the population increased from 3,000 to 3,400. As concluded by 
Meagher (1993), "The increase of numbers but decrease in mortality under stress conditions 
indicated the uscfuiness of bison movement (on groomed roads) m alleviating effective severity 
of winter conditions.” 


4 While some elk utilize the groomed snowmobile roads in Yellowstone (Aune 1981), they 
do not utilize the roads as frequeatiy as bison. Consequently, elk do not expericace the same 
level of energy savings as accrued by bison. 


75 Although snowmobile roads may in some instances provide short-term benefits to 
individual animals by permitting them to access new foraging areas and otherwise decrease the 
encrgetic costs of winter travel, even such a benefit is a serious disruption of those animal's 
natural behaviors and role in the ecosystem. In the case of Yellowstone's bison, for example, 
even such short-term benefits have resulted in disaster, by increasing the number of bison 
beyoad the level that would cxist absent this untrusion into the Park's natural state contributing (0 
the emigration and slaughter of bison beyond Ycilowstone borders. 
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In addition to the energcuc umpacts of snowmobiling and trail groonune on individual 
animals and populations, snowmobile use and groomed rowds in the Parks also adversely affect 
the movements, distn buon, habitat use, and population dynamics of wildlife 


In Yellowstone, Aunc (1 98)) has reported that heavy snowmobulc waflic inhibits free 
movement of ansmals across roads wo preferred grazing areas and temporarily displaces wildlife 
from arcas immediately adjacent to the roads. Cole (1977) has also noted the displacement of 
eth along the roads dunng penods of fairly ¢ nunuous tavel by snowmobiles in the Madison 
and Firehole River Valleys of Y cllowstone 


in 1997, GYC submitted comments on Yellowstone National Park's Temporary Closurc 
of a Winter Road LA. We believe our comments are still relevant today, and want to take th s 
opportunity to reserate certain pomus. Al that ume we stated that we felt that the NI’S must 
gather better information about the mpact uf winter road grooming on bison and other wildlife. 
There were, and sull arc, very sertous conceras about the effects of such grooming on bison 
distribution and populations, and the subsequent treatmenm of bison that wander outside the park 
This relationship can only be documented by stopping the grooming of certaim 1oads within the 
park. So far, the pask has been unwilling to take that step. As the bison of Yellowstone 
apparently represent one of the only populetions that have not been contaminated with bovid 
genes, their existence m Yellowstone provides the opportunity for understanding wild bison 
population dynamics on a scale uamatched elsewhere in this country. For this reason alonc, the 
need to determine the impacts of road-grooming on bison cannot be overstated. 


in 1997, GYC supported the closing of the Hayden Valley road segment for at least three 
years. We felt that winter variability demanded that three years, al a minimum, should be 
planned fox closure. We also supported and comtinuc to support the closure of certain other East 
Side roads that might have the greatest effect on bison movements im order to assess road- 
groouung impacts. 

The draft report compicted by Mary Meagher (1993) (discussed above), which was 
referenced by one sentence in the 1997 EA, and subsequent publications by ber, provide very 
important information on the influence of winter recreauon on bison populations and 
distnbutuons. The use of the groorned roads has jead to energy savings by bison, increased bison 
populations, expanded range-usc areas, and altered distributions. As they coatinue to populate 
lands on the west side of the park, where they also leave the park, they are slaughtered by the 
state of Montana. Bison are not responding to natura) conditions, but to a landscape manupulated 
by humans for recreational purposes. The NPS, unfortunately, has not provided any 
documentation about winter road grooming impacts on bison of other wildlife. Road closures are 
the only option ‘or fully assessing influcnces and impacts of recent changes in bison population 
dynamics caused by road groomung. 

Dx. Mary Meagher believes that only the alternative of allowing only the road segment 
frorn the south entrance to Old Faithful to be used by ovetsnow vehicles will result in a bison 
population that functions according to fluctuations in natura! ecological conditions. We are very 
concerned about the potential for losing this population, and we are looking forward to her 
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upcomung publications on this issue. At the same Ome, we strongly urge the NPS (oalso make it 


evaluating wad grooming impacts Once assessment of the situation ts completed, the NPS must 
halt grooming of park roads if it 1s shown to be detnmental. The Citizens’ Soluuon is then an 
interim plan, amendable pending thorough examination and mitigation of the above discussed 
wildlife issues. 


V. User Conffici 

In addition 10 impacts to wildlife, and other Park resources, snowmobile use Yellowstone 
and Grand Teton is aiso having a considerablc impact on other Park users. Unfortunately, few 
efforts have been undertaken (o ascertain or quantify the impact of snowmobile use on other Park 
users, including non-motorized uscrs. 


In the Greater Y ellowstone Coordinating Committee draft report on winter visitor use 1D 
the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, conflict areas between motorized and non-motorized users 
both within and outside of the Yellowstone and Grand Teton Nationa! Parks arc identified 
(GYCC 1997). This information, in concert with visitor use survey data provided by Littlejohn 
(1996, 1996a), demonstratcs that conflicts betwecn motorized and non-motorized users occur 
and are critical in imfluencing public use and cajoyment of our Nationa] Parks. For example, in 
her 1995 winter surveys of Yellowstone and Grend Teton visitors, Littlejohn documented that 
the noise, pollution, and number of snowmobiles was frequently reported by survey respondents 
as what they hiked least about their expenence m Yellowstone and Grand Teton, Similarly, a 
receat survey in Grand Teton conducted for the Teton County Commission found that 96 percent 
of survey respondents thought snowmobiles had a ncgative impact on Grand Teton because of 
noise, pollution, disturbance to wildlife and habitat, and due to conflicts with skiers. (“Group 
Discusses Parks’ Winter Use,” Casper Star Tribune, October 29, 1998). 


Opposition to snowmobiles by ouher Park users was critica] in the decisions made by the 
National Park Service to close Glacier and Lassen Volcanic National Parks to snowmobile use. 
In Lassen Volcanic National Park, for example, “most skiers who were interviewed indicated 
that they would rather not have snowmobiles on the same routes, while virtually all 
snowmobilers indicated that they felt there was no conflict.” (September 13, 1985 memorandum 
from Westem Regional Director to National Park Service Director). In Glacier, a briefing 
statemem pi cpared by the Park Service on snowmobile use indicated that “over 90% of the 
comments opposed to snowmobile usc related that concern to silence, tranquillity, of un other 
words, aesthetics. Because aesthetics are an emotion, a feeling, it is umpossibie to quanufy. 
However, it is a very valid concern, and the Nationa) Parks represent, above al) other values, an 
emouon, @ fecling, whxch Americans can obtain only in « handful of other natural scenic places.” 


Park Scavice regulations/policies specify that recreational use of parks will be managed 
“so as 10 protest park resources, provide for public eryoyment, promote public safety, and 
* (USDI 1988 at 8:2. Recreational 
activities which cause “unacceptable impacts on visitor enjoyment due to interference os conflict 
with other visitor use activities” are prohibited in National Parks. Id. ai 8:3. Specifically, 
National Park snowmobile policy dictates that snowmobile use may be permitted in National 
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Parks onty on designaicd routes and waicr surfaces “in locations where there will be no 
significant adverse unpacts on the park's natural, cultural, or scenic resources and valucs and in 
consideration of other visitor uses.’ Id at 8.5. Snuwmobile use is inherently inconsistent with 
this regulation aad policy. 


The use of snowmobiles by some park visitors causes adverse effects to other users by 
virtuc of aur pollution, noisc, crowding and commouon creatcd by snowmobiles. The parks have 
received numerous complaimts ov this inatter through thc ycers. ln order to address this important 
iseuc of quality of visitor expericnee, John Sacklin, Ycllowsionc Park Chief Planner, specified 
three alternabves representing “a good range of solutions to the winter visiior usc management 
issucs in Yellowstone Nationa! Park.’ The first was to “(1 }:mst motorized winter oversnow 
access to snowceaches only. Restrict private snowcoachcs”. He explained the rationale behind 
such an alternative: “ We would return to the fundamental reasons why people come to 
Yellowstone in winter; to enjoy and cxpenence the spectaculas scenery, wildlife, thermal 
features, and solitude. The means of accessing Uhese features would no longer overwhelm the 
experience... Nearly all conflicts between uscrs would be eliminated.” He went on to state that 
mercly limiting numbers of visitors and cc 4» uring thom to be in tours would result in “most” user 
conflicts to remain.(John A. Sacklin so Superatcndcot, Sept. 19, 1995. In Planning Office Files, 
File: “Yellowstone Aliermatives”, NPS, YNP,WY). 


The preferred alternative would not resolve ali visitor conflict, as some visitors would 
stil] be permitted to use snowmobiles -a form of acccss which is inherently disruptive to other 
visitors cue to bigh levels of noise ad noxious air pollution. Testimony at the public hearings 
attested to the fact that many winter visitors refuse to return to the parks because of the impacts 
of snowmobile use. Visitors with respiratory of other health problems would be advised rot to 
visit the parks under current or proposed coadhtions. Those desiring 10 experience the natural 
sounds of the parks in winter find little respie from snowmobile noise. 


ln order to rectify these visitor conflicts, the Park Service must implement an alternative 
that ensures that access to the park does not detract from other visitors’ cxperiences. The only 
proposed altemative that accomplishes this and which would result in grcatcst protection of 
resources is Alternative G, the mass transit, snowcoach-only proposal echocd by the Citizens’ 
Solution and aptly described by John Sacklin as the best approach to minsmize user conflicts. 


V1. The Legal and Policy Framework for the Preemiacat Park Responsibility: Protection 
of Resources 

Yellowstone Nationa! Park must comply with the Organic Act, Yellowstone Act, NPS 
Managemem Policy and Executive Orders 11644 and 11989. Current park policy of allowing 
snowmobile use runs counter to cxisting laws and regulation. The purpose of the National Park 
System is clear to protect park resources. 


A. The Organic Act 

Upon Yellowstone's crcatson in 1872, Congress declared it to be “a public park or pleasunng 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” (16 U.S.C. §21) Such public benefits were 
oom without limits, as Congress direcied the Secretary i makc regulations providing for “the 
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preacrvation, from inyury of spoliavon of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, OF 
wonders, within the parks, and thew retention in their natural condition.” 1d at §22. 


The Nationa! Park Service Orgamec Act, passed in 1916, (16U 5 C. §1 et seq) sets forth 
tbe purpose of the NPS as “to conserve the sconery and the nalural and historic objocts and the 
wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such moans 
as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” The intent of Congress 
was to preserve the scenery, natura! objects and wildlife of thc National Parks. (The Iegislative 
history of the Organic Act provides additional support for the proservation mandate. In a House 
Report on the Act, for example, the overnding purpose of the bil, “Ualed a5 lo preserve 

“nature as it exists.” (H. Rep. No. 700, 64” Congress, |“ Sess 3 (1916)). 


In subsequent amendments to the Organic Act, Congress reemphasized the national 
significance and importance of National Parks and clarifiod the management guidance for NPS 
units. Specifically, in 1970, Congress declared that NPS units shall be administered as called for 
in a Parks’ enabling legislation or other applicable authorities, including, but not limited to the 
Organic Act. Furthermore, in the 1978 Redwoods amendments, Congress staicd that “the 
authorization of activities (in National Parks)... shall not be exercised in derogation of the valucs 
and purposes for which these various arcas have been established cacept as may have been or 
shall be directly and spevifically provided by Congress. (16 U S.C. §la1). Parks, in other words 
arc not to be treated like national playgrounds, but, rather, 

Park resources to be paramount, with public use regulated in a manner which retains the natural, 
undisturbed, character of the Park. 


Court decisions have reinforced the Pask Service's affirmative duty under the Organic 

Act to protect park resources above visitor cnjoyment. There can be no legitimate dispute that the 
Park Service has a statutory mandate to adopt rules whuch “best achieve the Organic Act's 
mandate,” including rules to prohibit snowmobiling if that act. vity is adversely affecting park 
resources. National Wildlife Fed, v. National Park Service, 669 F Supp. 384, 391 (D. Wyo. 
1987) (citing cases). In fact, a long line of case law has made it clear that the Park Service must 
regulate public use of the parks in order to promote preservation objectives. See, ¢.g.. Michigan 

949 P.2d 202 (6th Cir. 1991); Mausolf y, Babbitt, 125 F.4d 
661 (8th Cir. 1997); Organized Fisheuman of Florida vy. Hodel, 775 F 2d 1544 (Lith Cir. 1985), 

*) v. Potter, 628 F. Supp. 903 (D.D.C. 1986). 


As Congyess has explamod, “{t)he Secretary has an absolute duty, which is not to be 
compromised, to fulfill the mandate of the [Organic] Act to take whatever actions and seek 
whatever rclicf as will safeguard the units of the National Park System." Senate Rep No, 528, 
95th Cong. | st Sess. 2! (1977) (emphasis added). Thus, for cxampie, in Potter, the Park Service 
concluded that its long-standing authorization of hunting was inconsistent with the Service's 
preservation mandate, and prohibyied hunting in the parks unicss Congress required it. 628 F. 
Supp at 906. The Nationa! Rifle Association (NRA) challengec this regulatory shifl, arguing that 
cach park should be permiticd to determine whether to permit bunting Id, at 907. The Park 
Service in turn argued that its philosophy "has always been caciusively protectionist.” and that 


WEI a 
that mission. [d, (emphasis added). The court agreed, finding that the Park Service's emphasis 
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ON preservallon was entirely appropnate and consistent with Congressional intent. {d, at 9) 2; see 

also 949 T 2d at 207 ("Notwithstanding that the goals of 

user cajoyment and natural preservation may sometimes conflict, the Park Service may rationally 

conclude, in light of the Organic Act and its amendments, that its primary management function 
is preservation unicss Congress has declared otherwise.") 


Similarly, given the documented adverse impacts of snowmobiles, a prohibition on such 
use in the National Parks would be catircly consistent with the Park Service's preservation 
mandate. Just as the Park Service prohibited hunting in order to comply with Congress's intent 
that these areas be protected, so must the Park Service prohibit snowmobiling in order to 
preserve (he Parks and continue to fulfill its responsibilities under the Organic Act. 


Indeed, Voyageurs National Park has alrcady taken the first step, and thereby 
demonstrated the appropriaicness and legality of such restrictions. See Mausolf v. Babbill, 125 
F.3d 661, 667 (8th Cir. 1997). in Mausolf, snowmobiling iaterests sued the Park Service for 
limiting the areas in the park available to snowmobiles. Although, unlike most other packs, 
Voyageurs has specific authorizing legislation concerning snowmobiles, gee 16 U.S.C. § 160h, 
the Court of Appeals for the Bighth Circuit upheld the limitations, explaining that th: agency 
“enjoys broad discretion in carrying out the mandates of its governing statutes." Jd. im addition, 
pean nye jor sate bye sper wer mrad Noses segpiatany eieatinan each os 


Id. at 669 (emphasis added), A nationwide prohibition on all enowmobiling end wall grooming 
im the parks would also be fully justified under the Park Service's governing statutes and 
regulations. See also Northwest Motorcycle Ass'n vy. Department of Agriculture, 18 F.3d 1468 
(%h Cir. 1994) (upholding Forest Service's limitation on certain off-road- vehicle use). 


Moreover, given the sdverse impacts of snowmobiling, only by prohibiting these 
activities can the Park Service adhere to its guiding statutes and regulations. Indeed, the agency 
has recognized that “the management and administration of park arcas myust be in accordance 
with both the general laws relating to the National Park System and the more specific laws 
relating to the authorization and administration of a particular park unit." 48 Fed Reg. 30252 
(June 30, 1983). 


As previously stated, Park Service policy (USD 1988) also supports a ban on 
snowmobile use in Nationa! Parks.” This policy prohibits activities which “would involve or 
result in inconsistency with the park’s enabling legislation. .derogation of the values or purposes 
for which the park was cstablished ... (or) 
processes ...” (emphasis added). An impact is deemed “unacceptable” if it will impair “physical 
resources, such as wildhfe and geologic features, and intangible values, such as scenic vistas and 
solitude.” Id, at 1:3. Moreover, Park Service regulations prohibit snowmobiling if such use will 
“disturb wildlife or damage park resources.” 36 C.F.R. §2.18&(c). As documented earlier, 


* Park policy “originates in law” and is “based on the Constitution, public laws, 
proclamations, executive orders, rules and regulations, and directives...’ (USDI 1988). 
Adherence to Park Service policies is “mandated” unless “waived or modified by an appropriate 
authority.” Id 
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snowmobile use in National Parks clearly mecis and, indced, cxceeds these critena, thus 
mandating that the Park Service cither “mitigate the impacts” or “c)inimate the activity.” Mg. at 
8:1. 


Prohibiung snowmobiling would a)so be cntircly consistent with the approach federal 
agencies have taken in recent years to handle similar problems in the National Parks. For 
example, the Departments of Interior and Transportation recently announced plans to curtail the 
degradation caused by too many cars in certain National Parks, such as by announcing that, in 
order to “preserve and protect” the Grand Canyon “for future generauons,” the fedeva) 
government will "greatly restrict automobile use," as well as diesel buses, diesel and steam 
locomotives and outboard engines on river rafis. 61 Fed. Reg 69,308 (Dec. 31, 1996). 
Similarly, the governmem has recently taken action to curtail the air traffic over Grand Canyon, 
recognizing that permitting these flights conflicts with the Park Service's duty to “preserve the 
natural environment." See 62 Fed. Reg 1795, 1796 (Jan. 13, 1997). All the reasons that support 
these regulatory initiatives -- air and water poljution, noise abatement, wildlife protection, 
conflicts with other users, public safety - fully apply to snowmobile usc and trail grooming. 


Finally, in addition to the repeated indications from Congress, the Courts, and from the 
Park Service itself that, in managing the National Parks, the preservation mandate should be the 
agency's highest priority, the American people themaclves have recently made it clear that, in 
their view, the preservation of our National Parks must continuc to be the paramount 
management objective of the Park Service. In a recent survey by the Nationa] Parks and 
Conservation Association, Americans rated the preservation of the National Parks’ air and water 
quality, wildlife habitat, and natural ecosystems as igumensely more important than utilization of 
the parks for recreation and tourism. Darla S. DeRuiter and Glenn BE. Haas, National Public 
Opinion Survey on the National Pack System, Executive Summary Report at 12 (Attachment 3) , 
ace algo USA Today, February 19, 1998 (“For Parks’ Sake, Enact Ban”) (Attachment 4). 
Moreover, almost 70% believed the parks should be managed for future generations rather than 
present use. Jd. at 13. in sum, then, prohibiting snowmobiles would be consisteui with the long- 
standing mission of the Park Service, recent initiatives of this Administration, and the will! of the 


American peopte. 


B. SUWA v. Dabney: Mode of Access vs. Recreational Vehicle Use 

The framework for the entire debate about winter use in the parks deserves clarification, The 
purpose of winter access to the parks is to provide visitors the opportunity to see and expenence 
the sights and sounds of the parks. The mode of access wulized to transport visitors into the 
parks must be that modc Icast damaging to park resources and that which least degrades the 
experiences of other visitors. Mode of access musi never be confused with a form of recreation. 
Once in the park, many forms of recreation are permitted, whilc many have been limited and stil! 
others disallowed in order to protect park resources. Snowmobiling as a form of recreation is 
obviously inappropriate for use in the parks for all of the reasons stated herein and references 
cited. Snowmobiles as a mode of visitor access to the park are similarly inappropriatc and 
furthermore, no longer necessary as less damaging, mass transit oversnow vehicles are available 
and in use. 


Yellowstone's first snowmobile ‘policy’, drafted in the early 1970s, stated that: 
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“Snowmobiling, per se, has no place in any natural area of the Natonal Park Sysicm”. 
Superintendent Andersun and his staff weal on to say that snowmobiling on road surfaccs are 
appropriaic, as automobiles arc im summer. Finally, the policy stated that the purpose of 
allowing snowmobiles “to enter Yellowstonc us to provide an opportunity for winter visitors to 
see, and cnjoy, the many wonderful natural fcatwres and wildlife that are prescnt m the Park.” 
(Yochin, 1998, citing Harold J. Estey to Robert B. Ranck, Dec. 20, 1974. In Box W-1239, File 
W42: “Special Regulations, 1973-5", YNP Archives, WY). 


The District Court of Utab recently clarified that the Park Scrvice is not in the busincss to 
provide recreational opportunitics: protection of the resource comes first and all visitor access 
must be in harmony with prescrvation. (Southern Ulah Wildemess Alliance v. Dabney (1998 WL 
703956 (D. Utah)). At issue was the ‘right’ of four-wheel drive enthusiasts to recreate in 
sensitive mparian areas in Canyonlands National Park. The Court based its decision to deny 
conunued access on the Organic Act. 


The relevant provision of the Organic Act provides that the Park Service is to “regulate 
the use of” national parks by means that conform to their “fundamental purpose”, namely: “to 
conserve the scenery and natural historic objects and the wildlife therein and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such meaas es wil] leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoymeat of future generations”. (Organic Act (16 U.S.C. § 1a). 


A provision added in 1978 prohibits the authorization of activities that derogate park 
values: The authorization of activitics shall be construed and the protection, managemem, and 
administration of these areas shall be conducted in light of the high public value and integrity of 
the National Park System and shall not be exercised in derogation of the values and purposes for 
which theses various areas have been cstablished, except as may have been or shal! be directly 


and specifically provided by Congress. (Organic Aci (16 U.S.C. §1a-1)as amended by the 1978 
‘Redwoods Amendiments’)). 


in Southern Utah Wildemess Alliance vy. Dabusy the Park Service argucd “that they 

authorize a balancing between competing mandates of resource conservation and visitor 

enjoymenm.” The Court reminded the agency that “...the Park Service’s mandate is to permit 
forme of enjoyment and access that are consistent with preservation and inconsistent with 
significant, permanem impairment.” In a curt assessment of the motorized users’ powerful lobby, 
the Court said “the Park Service noted “the proposal to close any road has touched a acrve in the 
four-wheel-drive coramunily.” The Court, however, was not sympathetic to the Park Service’s 
attempts to mollify ORV user groups at the expense of law and regulation. 


The Court went on to clarify the oft-cited Organic Act notion of “visitor enjoyment”; user 
groups attempt to broaden the concept of “visitor enjoyment” to denote a right to recreate in or 
access the parks in any way secn fit. The Court disagreed. “[V }isitor enjoyment” as used in the 
statute refers to visitor enjoyment of park scenery, wildlife, and natural and historic objects that 
are to be preserved. As used im this senac, visitor enjoyment does not refer to visitor enjoyment 
of outdoor recreational activities. Opportunities for outdoor recreation are provided on lands 
managed by the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. {G)iven...the availability 
of less-invasive forms of access, permanent impairment... in order to permit the continued use [of 
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fous wheel drive vehicles in Salt Creek Canyon) cannot be reconciled with the Organic Act's 
overarching goal of resource protection.” 


The court went on to state that “Although this Court is not free to ignore the legislative 
mandaics it is charged with applying, this Court has much sympathy for the elderly, disablod and 
others whose paysical condition will not permit them to hike to Angel Arch.” In this case, the 
Court prohibited all motonzed access to prevent impairment of natural resources. In 
Yellowstone, the Citizens’ Solution seeks merely to replace onc type of access with another, 
which willin fact broaden access while protecting resources. Snowcoaches provide accoss for 
all classes of poople, and currently are used largely by the cldcrly and families with children. 
Snowmobiles, on the other hand, do aot provide for such broad access, the majority of 
snowmobile riders are adults, mainly adult males. 


The Citizens’ Solution, in firmly setting visitor access in line with resource protection, 
fulfills the intention of the Organic Act. The Park Service Preferred Alternative is inconsisten! 
with the Court's ruling in SUWA y. Canyonlands. Adoption of the Citizens’ Solution would 
allow the Park Service to comply with the spirit and intent of its enabling statutc, the Organic 
Act. 


C. Regulations 

NPS regulations prohibit “disturbing” living wildlife from its “natural state”. (36 C.F.R. 
§2.1(aX1)(). Regulations governing snowmobile use in national parks specifically prohibit 
such use “except where designated and only when their use is consistent with the park's natural, 
cultural, scenic and aesthetic values, safety considerations, park management objectives, and will 
not disturb wildlife or damage park resources.” (36 C.F.R. §2.18 (c)) When such damage is 
known to occur, the Superintendent is authorized to “regulate, restrict, or close a portion or all of 
a Park area to al! public use if such action is necessary lo protect the environment or scenic 
values of the Park, [and to] protect natural resources.., “ 36 C.F.R. §1,5 9a) (1). The evidence of 
adverse effects of winter recreation oa wildlife, air resources, natural quiet, and water quality 
demonstrates that the parks have aot heeded regulatory guidance to prevent damage to park 
resources by prohibiting dcictcrious activities like snowmobiling. 


Clearly, current snowmobile use of the park is in direct conflict with the Organic Act, 
regulations, and NPS policy guidelines. NPS Managemem Policy (USDI 1988) prohibits 
activities which “would involve or result in inconsistency with the park’s enabling 
legislatiou.. derogation of the vaiucs or purposes for which the park was established... ({or) 
unacceptabic impacts oa park resources or natural processes...” (Policies at 8:3). 


The stipulation in regulation to disallow disturbance of wildlife is coupled with Organic 
Act language to prevem impairment. Together, these affirmatively provide park resources with 
the utmost protection from disturbance and degradation. Whether an impact is determined to be 
unacceptable 1s bascd on whether it will “impair” the scenery, natural and historic objects, or 
wildlife of a National Park. The NPS interprets impairment to apply to “both physical resources, 
such as wildlife and geologic features, and intangible values, such as sccaic vistas and solitude”. 
(Policies at 1:3). A determination of “impainment” is based on the spatial and temporal extent of 
the impacts, the resources being impacted and their ability to adjust to those impacts, the 
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relations of the impacted resources (o other pazk resources, and the cumulative as well as the 
individual effects.” (Policics at |.3). Under circumstances of unpairment, the NPS must either 
“mitigate the impacts” or “climinate the activity” (Policics at 8: !). 


D. Executive Orders 11644 and 11989, Regulations and Case Law 

Executive Order (EO) 11644 issued in 1972 was intended to provide a “unified Foderal 
policy” for the use of off-road recreauiona! vehicles (OR Vs) on public lands. (Executive Order 
11644, 37 Fod, Reg. 2877 (1972) reprinted in 42 U.S.C. §4321). 


To accomplish these goals, (he Executive Order directs agency officials to specify, 
through regulation, the areas and trails on public lands on which ORV usc will be permitted. 
Those arcas where ORV use is permitted will be based on, among other things, “the protection of 
the resources of the public lands,” Id at §3(a), and shall “be located to minimize harassment of 
wildlife or significant disrupuon of wildlife habitats.” [d at §3 (a) (2). Within national parks, 
such trails shall only be designated “if the respective agency head determincs that off-road 
vehicle use in such locations will act adversely affect their natural, acsthetic, or scenic values.” 
Id at §4. The EO also requires agencies to establish a mechanism to monitor ORV use and 


impacts and to respond appropriately to such information. Id at §8. 


In May of 1974, Yellowstone National Park designated trails upon which snowmobile 
use was permitted (39 Fed. Reg. 16151). The designated trails, the selection of which was 
allegedly “guided by the criteria in sections 3 and 4 of BO 11644” consisted of nearly all of the 
unplowed roadways. 


In 1977, BO 11644 was amended by EO 11989. The amendment authorized “the 
respective agency head... , whenever he determunes that the use of off-road vehicles wil! cause or 
is Causing considerabie adverse effects on the soi), vegetation, wildlife, wildlife habitat. .., {to} 
immediately close such areas or trails to the type of off-roed vehicle causing such effects, 
until.. such adverse effects have been eliminated and...measures havc becn implemented to 
prevent future recurrence.” EO 11989 42 Fed. Reg 269591977) reprinted in 42 U.S.C. §4321 
This closure authority must be invoked when the agency head has determined that ORV use may 
or will cause adverse environmental impacts. 


in response to the original EO, in 1974, the Park Service issued a rule prohibiting 
snowmobiling in the National Parks, absent special regulation. 36 C.P.R. § 2.34 (1974). In 
1979, the agency delineated the standard which governs such special regulations, determining 
that snowmobiling must be prohibited unless such usc is “gopsistent with the park's natural, 
cultural, scenic apd aesthetic values, safety considerations, park management, and wiil not 
disturb the wildlife or damage other park resources,” 44 Fed. Reg. 47,412, 47,414 (1979) 
(emphasis added), see alag 48 Fed. Reg. 30252 (1983) (reaffirrning this standard); 36 C.F.R. § 
2.18 (current codification of standard). 


Al the same time the Park Service issued these special regulations in | 979 to comply with 


the EO, it exempted snowmobile use on top of paved roads from the provisions of the EO. That 
is, despite admitting that the EO applied to snowmobile use mm its 1974 rulc, the Park Service 
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summarily and inexplicably announced that the EO only applied where snowmobiling occurs in 
areas other than directly on top of existing roads used by motor vehicles durmeg other scasons. 
This change in Park Service policy, which asserts that snowmobiles used on packed snow above 
cxisting roads are not considered to be off-road vehicles, is not consistent with the EO, since the 
BO was umplemented to address off-road vehicle use on public lands without regard to where the 
off-road vehicles were used. Nonetheless, in issuing the 1979 rule, the Park Service continued to 
recogmize thet it cannot peril snowmobiling in any areas where this activity would conflict with 
the agency's overall mandate 


Even where such use 1s consistent with Park Service regulations, the Park Service 
determined that, given the incvitable adverse impacts of these machines and the trai! grooming 
required to accommodate them, if "equally desirable [snowmobiling] opportunities easst on 
adjacent lands,” then “snowmebile usc is more appropnate on the adjacent lands which do act 


have the specific preservation mandate of the National Park Service.” (44 Fed. Reg. 47,413 
(1979)). 


The Park Service appears not have heeded the intent of the Executive Orders or 
applicable regulations regarding monitoring of ORY impacts and subsequent amendment of park 
ORY policy. In National Wildlife Federation v, Mortan (393 F. Supp. 1286 (1975)), the D.C. 
District Court held that “wholesale blanket designation of ‘n,,on lands’” for ORV (including 
snowmobile) use, violated the express requirements of Executive Order 11644”. In designating 
al! Ycllowstone park roads open for snowmobile use without fulfilling the criteria required by 
EO 11644, the Park Service has violated the intent of the Executive Order. Blanket designations 
of “open” do not follow the intent of the EO, which requires that all designations, whether opcn 
or closed, be based upon the criteria set out in the EO. As noted nearly thirty years ago by the 
Court, an open designation by the Park Service 

changes the character of the land use policy, tilting it in favor of 
ORY usc. Future designations will not be made in the contexi of 
applying the required criteria to decide whether specific arcas and 
trails should be opened or closed to ORV use. Instead, authorized 
officers will be required to employ the criteria in determining 
whether a specific area of trail's existing “open” status should be 
changed to “closed” or “restricted”. This distinction creates a 
subtle, but nevertheless real, inertial presumption in favor of ORV 
use. (National Wildlife Federation y, Morton (393 F. Supp.1286 
(1975)). 


This is precisely the situation in which Yellowstone finds itsel{, following an arbitrary 
opening of all park roads to snowmobile use without foliowing the intent of the Executive Orders 
or related regulations. 


E. Park Management Policies 

in addition to its regulations, the Park Service has adopted policies guiding its 
management of natural resources, air quality, noise, recreational activities, and other features of 
the National Perks (USD! 1988) 
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The primary objective of thesc policics ss to menage nefual resources to provide “the 
Amencan people with the opportunity to crjoy and benefit from 
"Id at 4:1. Thus, natural 
» id 


resvurces will be managed with a concem for 
(emphasis added), and Park managers will “«y 10 maintain all the components and processes of 


naturally syolving park ecosystems, | 
integrity of the plants and animals " Id. (Emphasis added). 


Moreover, Park Service policies require that recreational use of parks be managed “so as 
to potest park resources, provide for public enjoyment, promotc public safcty, and munumize 


conflicts with other visiior activities and park uacrs.” id at $:2. In particular, Park policy 
specifies that, unless a recreational activity is mandated by statute, the Park Service will not 


permit such activities if they would result in: 


L. inconsistency with the park's enablmg legislation or proclamation, or be in 
derogation of the values or purposes for which the park was established, 


2. Unacceptable impacts on visitor enjoymem duc to interference or conflict with 


3. Consurmptive use of park resources, 
a Unacceptable impacts on paik resources or natural processes; 


5. Unacceptable levels of danger to the welfare or safety of the public, including 
participants. Id. at 8:3. (emphasis added). 


As for snowmobiling, Park policy dictates that snowmobile use may be permitted in 
National Parks only on designated roules and water surfaces “in locations where there will be no 
significant adverse impacts on the park's natural, cultural, or scenic resources and values and in 
consideration of other visitor uses.” Id. at 8:5. 


The NPS revised its snowmobile regulations in 1979 (44Fed Reg 47,412). In an abrupt 
and complete reversal of its previous reliance on EO 11644 in designating saowmobile routes, 
the NPS declared that the restrictions of EO | 16+4 do not apply to the vast majority of 
snowmobile use in national parks. The NPS accomplished this result simply by re-defining most 
snowmobile use as not entailing ORV use. Specifically, the revised regulation states that: “O/f- 
road vehicle use is not regarded as an appropriate use in the National Park System. Therefore 
snowmobiles will generally be permitted to operate on those established roads and on frozen 
waterways where other motor powered vehicles are allowed at other times. In those very limited 
places where off-road use of snowmobiles is permitted through Special Regulation, the 
provisions of EO 11644 and 11989 wil) be enforced.” 


Clearly, this new imerpretation was designed to avoid compliance with the monitoring 
and mandatory closure provisions of EO | |644, as amended, by arbitranly determining that 
snowmobiles are not ORVs when used on established roadways covered with snow. This is an 
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inaccurate mnterpretation of the definition of an off-road vehicke im the EO. Contrary to the NPS 
interpretation, the definition of ORV in the EO is not intended to apply to where the vehicie ts 
used, but rather, simply refers tc a “a category of vehicle capable of cross-county travel on or 
immediately over land...snow...or other natural terrain.” Id. at §2(3). This defimition clearly 
applies to snowmobiles in the national parks. 


Once again, if the provisions of EO 110644, as amended, applied to snowmobiling in 
Ycllowstone Nationa! Park, as they clearly should, snowmobile use could absoluiely not 
continue due to its impacts on wildlife, wildlife habitat, and adverse effects on the natural values 


of park. 
VIL, Grand Teton National Park 


GYC supports many of the preferred alternative’s actions for Grand Teton Nationa! Park 
The closure of the Potholes area is long overdue to be made official, and snowmobiles should be 
phased out on Jackson Lake. Closure of all imner loop areas to motonzed use will have 
significant benefits for the park. The proposed actions for the Continental Divide Snowmobile 
Trail (CDST), however, are extremely prublematic and counter to curreat NPS regulation. The 
preferred alicrnative proposes 10 “separate euto use from snowmachone suc by roving CDST to 
a ncw pathway between Moran and Flagg Ranch.” (DEIS, Table S-1). 


Such a proposal to move a motorized trai) off-road in a national park would require 
rulemaking to alter regulations promulgated following Exccutive Orders 11644 and 11989. NPS 
regulations state that “Off-road vehicle use is not regarded as an appropriate use im the Natione! 
Park System. Therefore snowmobiles wil! generally be pcrmitied to operate on those established 
roads and on frozea waterways where other motor powered vehicles are allowed at other times. 
In those very limited places where off-road use of snowmobiles is permitted through Specia! 
Regulation, the provisions of EO 11644 and 11989 will be enforced.” (44 Fed. Keg. 47412). 


Following these regulations, in order to relocate the CDST outside of the existing road 
corridor, Grand Teton National Park would have to draft special regulations to allow off-road 
snowmobile us. In so doing, Grand Teton would becom the first park to allow off-road 
snowmobile use, setting a dangerous precedent. Such a proposal appears inexplicable given 
existing laws and regulations which are designed to protect the park’s resources. 


VII. Cooperator Process 

The use of locai and state cooperators in the draft BIS was an abuse of that process and 
was an attempt to inject state and local authonty over what by law and regulation must remain a 
federal decision. Ii became a process of political intimidation which weakened this NEPA effort. 


NEPA provisions regarding cooperating agencies ere clear: cooperators are those 
agencies that heve jurisdiction by law or special expertise, and are intended to assict the lead 


agency in ane!yzing impacts and providing data. The purpose of including cooperating agencies 
15 to increase the efficiency of the process, maximize coordination and cooperation, disclose 
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impacts and eliminate duplication. Decision-making authority 18 retained by the lead federal 
agency, in this case, the National Park Service. 


The Memorandums of Understanding (MOU) signed by state, local and other federal 
agencies designated responsibilities of te NPS, as the load agency, and the cooperators. They 
also delinvated the cooperators’ specific areas of expertise, tn this case, primarily socio-cconomic 
impacts, 


From the very beginning, local and statc cooperators attemmpicd to asscrt themselves as 
decision-makers in this FIS process. CYC staff attended several cooperators meetings, received 
and commented on draft MOUs. We repeatedly raised concerns about the inconsistent and 
inappropriate role of the cooperators. These concerns included altempts by the cooperators to 
gain decision-making status; the expansion by cooperators into arcas in which they do not have 
recognized expertise under the MOUs; including members of a private group as cooperator 
representatives; allowing irrelevant discussions about changing the Organic Act, and discussions 
regarding motonzed uses of areas currently recommended for Wilderness. 


We also vehemently object to a provision in the MOUs prohibiting the release of working 
documems outside a Freedom on Information request or similar state process. State and local 
cooperators are all participating as elected representatives. All documents available to the 
cooperators should and musi be made available to the public. The NPS cannot prohibit elected 
officials from sharing public records. We object to the retention of this provision, and suggest it 
cannot be enforced. 


Obviously, the cooperating agencies do not have an accurate understanding of 
cooperating agency status. The NPS did not clearly establish and follow the conditions under 
which cooperating agency involvement can occur. Far from improving the efficiency of the 
process and maximizing coordination and cooperation, this NEPA proccss has become 
Sontentious, exclusionary, and biased toward special intercsts (the locs| business communities) 
t. vause of the local and state cooperating agency involvement. 


If this precedent-setting arrangement is to continue effectively, efficiently and within the 
bour 4s of current statutes and regulations, the NPS must indicate clearly and concisely what 
the conditions are. The NPS must make it clear that it will solely retain decision-making 
authority in this winter use planning effort. 


IX. Economics 

National parks are not islands, and as a result, changes in park management will have 
implication, both positive and negative, for persons who work, recreate, and live in or near 
Yellowstone Nationa! Park. NPS policy imposes a mandatory duty on the NPS to “anticipate, 
avoid, and resolve potential conflicts” with others “to protect park resources, and to address 
mutual interests in the quality of life for community residents, considering economic 
development as well as resource and environmental protections.” (Policies at 2:9) However, the 
parks must not feel pressured to permit snowmobiling based solely on the economic benefit to 
local communities. NPS policy dictates that such alleged “beneficial effects” must be consistent 
with overarching “policies and management objectives”. (Policies ai 2:9-10). 
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Much of the protest to any reduction in snowmobiling by the gaieway communities is 
focused on potential economic impact. In some cases, the countics have suggested very extreme 
scenarios, like the complete climination of all snowmobiling oa public lands or a!) park winter 
use, to illustrate impacts. In fact, snowmobiling will not be completely climinated, even if it not 
allowed within the parks. And winter use of the parks is not proposed to be prohibited. As other 
information in these comments notes, there are thousands of (niles of snowmobile trails within 
the threc-state region, oulside the parks. 


It 1s difficult to predict how visitors might respond to the closure of the parks to 
snowmobiling. Certamly, poopie will coatinue to come, and there 1s the possibility the same 
numbers of people will come, but simply use the snowcoaches rather than snowmobiles. This is 
particularly the case if the parks make a concerted cffort to make snowcoach travel affordable, 
comfortable and enjoyable. It is also possible that cquivalent aumbers of snowmobilers will 
come to the region, and will spend similar amounts of time in the region, visit Yollowstone 
Nationa) Park in snowcoaches. Otber winter users may also still come to the region, and may 
come in even greater numbers as user conflicts arc reduced. 


to the 1999 survey of visitors on both perk and national! forest lan: ver half 
(52%) the park visitors snowmobiled or skiied in places other than Yellowstone Natk...al Park 
during their visit; 64% of these did so for two or more days - primarily in Gallatin County. This 
is down from 62% of park visitors who recreated outside the parks according to 4 1996 survey. 
Forest recreationists spent an average of 15% more per trip compared to park visitors, and 34% 
more per trip within the GYE than park visitors. In addition, forest recreationists spem twice as 
many days snowmobiling and cross-country skiing than park visitors, there were more repeat 
visitors to the GYE among the national forest recreationists, and they spent most of their time on 
the national forests. This would suggest that gateway communities are underestimating the 
economic impact of natione! forest visitors. 


A reduction in snowmobiler visitor numbers or a shift in visitation patterns is a.s0 
possible. The possible reduction or shift, however, is not the responsibility of the parks The 
parks’ responsibility is to ensure that the resources are protected, and to allow visitation in a 
manner that does not compromise those resources. That protection has not occurred and 
resources have been compromised, as noted elsewhere in these comments. 


The economic impact of snowmobiling to local economies appears to have been 
overstated in many of the studies completed by cooperating countics. For cxample, Yellowstone 
Park visitation figures indicate that only 3 percent of winter visitors came through the East 
entrance. The actual number has been declining, and last winter was just under 3,000. A 1999 
report titked The Economic Importance of the Winter Season to Park County, WY estimates the 
economic impacts of a prohibition on winter visitation, something which has not been proposed 
in any alternative. Interestingly, in the 1999 survey of park and national forest visitors, the use of 
Shoshone National Forest and other sites to the cast were not evea mentioned 2s locations for 
their recreation by park visitors who snowmobiled or skiied in areas other than the park during 
their visit. According to the 1999 visitor survey, if the roads were closed entirely on the east side 
of the park, the largest proportion of both national forest and national park visitors said they 
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would not change their number of visits, and between five and cleven percent said they would 
increase their visits. Even under a road closurc for the east side and snowcoach-only rocrcauonal 
motorized access as proposed in the Citizens’ Solution, there is no prohibition on winter 
recreation, and certainly, Park County businesses would continue to receive revenues from park 
Visitors. 


The 1999 survey also provides data on visitation patterns for winter recreationists which 
suggests countics may have other chalicngcs in meeting recreationists' necds. For example, only 
29% of Yollowsione National Park visitors also stopped in Livingston, and 64% visited 
Gardiner. They spent almost as many nights in Bozeman - 80 miles away by highway - as in 
Gardiner - five miles away - and more nights in Big Sky and West Yellowstone than in 
Livingston. Park County, Montana, communities are for some reason not currently appealing to 
these visitors. According to a Yellowstone National Park list of businesses permiticd to provide 
specialized winter services in Ycilowstone, no Park County businesses are permitted to provide 
guided skiing, snowcoech, or snowmobile services, which may be a factor. Bozeman, on the 
other hand, hosts five guided skiing businesses, and West Yellowstone is home to four of the five 
snowcoach permittees and seven of the 21 snowmobiling permiticcs. Lack of diversity may be a 
factor affecting economic returns for certain gateway community businesses, and could be 
addressed by these businesses as « way to meei the challenges of snowmobiling prohibited in the 
parks. 


X. Public aud park veiwes 

The Citizens’ Solution proposes to restore the natural winter character to Yellowstone 
and Grand Teton national parks. This position is supported by various surveys of public attitudes 
as well as by @ review of the specific values of Yellowstone and Grand Teton national parks as 
ecological baschines. 


A. Public values and altitudes 

Most of the surveys referenced here were of park visitors, while one included an 
opportunistic survey of visitors on adjacent national forests. Consequently, these surveys provide 
a woefully incomplete reflection of how the national or even the regional public fecls about 
visitor use of these two national parks. (The DELS, p.90, mentions there is at least one 
incomplete survey that targets people outside park boundaries). It should be acknowledged that 
the current surveys are generally heavily biased by thcir focus on existing winter and 
snowmobiling visitors. Obviously, if a survey is limited to park visitors, and 60% of those 
visitors snowmobile in the park, results are going to be heavily weighted to that snowmobiling 
viewpoint, particularly on questions about whether snowmobiles should be eliminated. 


The surveys ignore the people who are no longer visiting the parks, perhaps because of 
negative impressions and expericnces. A veriety of these dissatisfied winter visitors tcstified at 
the DEIS public hearings. See also, for example, the Teton County, Wyoming, survey, noted 
below, where a greater percentage of non-visitors felt snowmobiles had a negative impact on the 
park than visitors. We have attcmpted to highlight some of the survey findings, kecping this bias 
in mind. 
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There is certainly broad recognition of snowmobile impacts, and support for changing 
existing uses. See, for cxnample, the survey of Teton County, Wyoming, residents, some of whom 
had not visited either Yellowstone or Grand Teton National Park in the last ycar. In that survey, 
$2% of YNP visitors and 56% of nonvisiiors {clt snowmobiles negatively impact Y cllowstone in 
the winter. Of these, 56% felt they are too noisy, 44% believed they affect air quality, and 39% 
felt they disturb wildlife. ”’ In addition, 51% of YNP users and 61% of aon-uscrs felt 
snowmobiles should be limited.” 


The Teton County Public Opinion Survey provides some indication of the dissatisfaction 
among residents with the heavy snowmobile emphasis in Ycilowstone National Park, and the 
split among local visitors and nonvisitors. While only about 14% of the respondents who had not 
visited Ycllowstone in the last ycar mentioned that one of the things they liked about the park 
was snowmobiling, more than one in three mentioned something they did not like which was 
associated with snowmobiling, including snowmobiling itself, snowmobile traffic, snowmobile 
noise, snowmobile ait pollution and crowding. Even for those who had visited Yellowstone 
National Park im the last year, more respondents mentioned disliking something about 
snowmobiling than mentioned hking snowmobiling (44% vs. 38%). 


The results for Grand Teton Nationa! Park are even less supportive of snowmobiling. 
Less than 4% of peuple who had not visited Grand Teton in the last year specifically 
liking snowmobiling, compared to about 10% of park visitors. 


According to 2 1998-9 winter visitor survey’, while there is support for cuntinued 
mechanized winter access to Yellowstone, there is less support among residents than 
nonresidents: Less than 60% of park visitors from the GYE support continued mechanized 
access.” This suggests that residents may feel less tolerant of the use of the parks as a 
snowmobile playground, particularly if they have visited Yellowstone. As the DEJS notes oa 
p.91, the 1999 wimter visitor survey showed that 39% of in-region winter visitors favor either ski 
and snowshoe only, or ski, snowshoe and snowcoach access. 


Although visitors said that the desire for tranquillity, solitude, peace and quiet, and to get 
away from crowds are ali relatively very important with respect to their visit to Yellowstone, 
they also said that they were fairly dissatisfied what the park offered in these areas. *' A 1996 
survey found that visitors placed similar importance on quiet and solitude: 69% said quiet was 
extremely or very important; 67% said sohtudc was extremely or very important” These 
objectives are not being met under current uses with the predominance of loud, polluting 
spowmachines. 


Segre ee Gate een tp. a asanee 
pl. 
” Teton County Public Opinion Survey Report, Sept , 1998, Morey and Associates. p. 10. 


® Duffield and Hcher, September, |999 draft report, Winter 1998-99 Visitor survey, YNP, GTNP, and the GY A. 
Analysis and Results, pp 31-34 

* 1999 report on Jan-Mar |998 Borrie and Fricmund survey of winter visitors, pp. 52-53. 

* 1996 survey 
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B. Park Wilderness 

in 1973, the NPS endorsed wilderness designation in order to provide the natural, near- 
pristine environment mandated for Ycllowstone.”® The analysis of the wildemess proposal stated 
that such a designation would allow visitors a primitive experience in one of the largest 
wilderness arcas in the lower 48 states. “(T)he sense of solitude and quiet that typifics this region 
will remain always available to those willing to take the necessary time and effort.””* 


It alyo stated that the wilderncss designation would “retain the primeval character of the 
area and provide an enduring resource of wilderness, assured of protection from the probebility 
of adrainistrative decisions.” The NPS recognized that it would face pressures to develop 
Yellowstone National Park in waya that would threaten the nature! environment, and knew that 
wilderness designation would, or at least should, prevent some of those developments from 
occurring. It anticipated forever excluding the intrusion of the sounds of vehicles “and other 
cacophony of man’s modem worki.” * Rather than look at it as a detriment, the NPS felt 
wilderness designation offered invaluable acicntific and educational opportunities as the visitors 
are exposed to this wilderness and to the chancc to relate themselves to their environment. These 
included the mental and physical challenges of wilderness and the respite offered as an escape 
from the siress-provoking conditions of daily life. 


The 1973 master plan for Yellowstone National Park puts the issue another way that stil! 
has pertinence today: “Challenge in some dogree is a fundamental ingredient of a wilderness 
experience. .. The visitor must be made to see that if Yellowstone's unique wilderness essence 
is 1 survive, he must be willing to accept nature on her own terms, rather than his own .. .” 
(p.25). While the Master Plan acknowledged the ‘rapidly emerging phenomenon of winter use,’ 
it 000, failed to recognize the conflict between snowmobiling end the quality of the wilderness 
experience. We advocate reducing and eliminating outside sights and sound in wildemmess and 
potential wilderness. Congress has clearly stated in the 1978 Endangered Wilderness Act, 
however, that outside sights and sounds should never be used as ciriteria to preclude an area 
from wilderness. 


The Yellowstone National Park wilderness recommendation proposed ten roadless areas 
totaling over 2 million acres, over 90% of the park area. Wilderness designation was supported 
by 90% of the individuals, organizations and agencies that commented on the proposal, and 78% 
overall supported more wilderness than the NPS had originelly suggested. The 1988 NPS 
Management Policies statc that wilderness menagement policies apply to categories of 
designated wilderness, potential wildemess and recommended/study wilderness, and these 
policies apply regardless of category. 


” See Final Environmental Statcment, Proposed Wilderness Classification, YNP, WY, NPS/USDOI, 1973, and 
Wilderness Recommendation, YNP, USDOUNPS, 1972. 
: Final Environmental Statement, Proposed Wildemess Classificanon, YNP, WY, NPS/USDOI, 1973, p-4. 
Ibid, p.i4. 
:) 
Ibid. 
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The environmental assessment for the proposed snowmobile closure within the core of 
Denali National Park stated that among the potcntially damaging c{fects of snowmobiles are: 
duminished wilderness values, including natural quiet, sohtude, and undisturbed vistas that are 
the foundation of the cxperience for the histone wmiter users of the park. It 15 tine for the 
managers of Yellowstone and Grand Teton national parks to similarly acknowledge the 
damaging effocts of snowmobiling on those parks’ wildemess experience, natural quiet and 
solitude, und take action to remove those impacts. 


C. The Winter Use Piaaning Process 

This EJS and winter use decision is long overdue. The potential impacts of snuwmobiie 
use was recognized almost 30 years ago, but have been allowed to continue unabated suice then. 
The 1972 FES on the Proposed Wilderness Classification for YNP noted that because of the 
significant increase in oversnow machine use in the park, almost doubling in three years, an 
interdisciplinary research program was being planned at the Yellowstone Environmental! Study 
Center, a cooperative research unity between the NPS and the University of Wyoming. One of 
the main concems noted then was the effect of snowmobile use on the wildlife populations, 
especially clk, deer, moose and buffalo, in their previously undisturbed winter range. Virtually 
nothing has been done since then to measure or stop those impacts. 


D. Snowmobiles 

Yellowstone Nationa! Park began grooming roads as a way to keep snowmobilers from 
traveling cross-country as roads became bumpy from use, and subsequently hazing or chasing 
animals. Other parks, however, have banned snowmobiling, and continwe to ban them and 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton nationa! perks need to follow their lead. 


Currently, two million acres withia the core of Denali National Park is under judicial 
review for re-instaternent of a snowmobile ban. The reasons for the ban are similar to those in 
Yellowstone. According to Bob Barbee, NPS Alaske Regional Director, and former 
superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, "Keeping this portion of Denali closed to 
snowmobiles would prevent detriment to the inherent resource values, including wildlife and 
wilderness, and would provide opportunities for solitude and non-motorized winter activities." 
Among the potentially damaging cffccts of snowmobiles cited in the draft cnvironmenta! 
assessment for Denali are’ 

© The degradation of pristine air and water quality which currently exist within the core of 

Denali. The harm would be due to dirty exhaust emissions from two-stroke engines, the 

deposition of cmissions in the snowpack, and alteration of the water chemistry of streams 

and nvers due to unburned hydrocarbons from incomplete fucl combustion. 

e Damage to vulnerable soils and vegetation. 

e Changes in anima! behavior, including abandonment of preferred habitat and distnbution 
pattern changes. 

e User conflicts between snowmobile users and non-motorized recreationists such as cross- 
country skiers. 

¢ Dimished wildemess values, including natura) quiet, solitude, and undisturbed vistas 
that are the foundation of the expenenec for the histone wanter users of the park. 
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The Denali snowmobsling closure notice staicd that it was being done to prevent harm to 
park wildlife, wilderness, and other values’’ That closure, which was effective immediately, is in 
place for twelve months while the NPS issues draft regulations regarding snowmobiles and other 
Denali activities. It allows the NPS to meet its Jega! obligations to make sure that any now 
activity or any changes in the level of existing activities will not have a detrimental effect on 
resource values that are to be protected for future gonerations. According to Denali 
Superuitendent Steve Martin, “This action prevents harin to park valucs, including wildlife, 
wilderness and other natura) resources, opportunities for quiet and solitude and the undisturbed 
conduct of non-motorized activities.. The possibility of extensive and ¢apanding snowmobile use 
in Denali presented a threat to one of the most important ocosystems and wildemess resources on 
earth. We've seen that snowmobile users can quickly move into new areas and reach a high 
density. The potential for such rapid change places extremely important resources, such as 
caribou, bears, wolves and the prey they depend on, at risk.” 


There are similar values in Yellowstorc and Grand Teton. Snowmobiles should be 
removed from these parks 


J, Public safety 

As previously stated, according to the Park Service 1988 Management Policies, unless an 
activity is mandated by statute, the Park Service will not ailow a recreational activity in a park or 
in certain locations within a park if it would involve or result in “unacceptable levels of danger to 
the welfare or safety of the public, including participants.” (Policy at 8:3). 


The Park Service is thereby required to make the park experience a safe one. Indeed, 
“the saving of human life take[s] precedence over all othcr management actions.” (USDI 1988 st 
8:5). ae ee SS en Sen Oa ee Gees 
promote safety. These regulations are enhanced by educational campaigns conducted to remind 
park visitors that National Parks are not amusement parks, and that care must be taken to avoid 
injury. 

Unfortunately, snowmobiles remain incredibly dangerous machines. Despite the 
promulgation of regulations establishing speed limits and requiring driver licenses for 
snowmobile opcration, requiring licenses, snowmobile safety statistics for the past several years 
peint an alarming picture. For example, snowmobile accidents in Yellowstone increased 61% 
from 1988-1995. Over the last five winters, 535 people were killed on snowmobiles in the 
upper Midwest. In 1998, 32 people died in Mmncsota alone. Nationally, 15,000 people were 
sent to the hospital for snowmobile related injuries. in Yellowstone over the last three years, 
snowmobiles were involved in 67% of park-wide motor vehicle accidents despite representing 
less than five percent of al) motorized vehicles using the Park. 


A recent study in Alaska by Dr. Michael G. Landen of New Mexico State University 
found that peopic who snowmobile frequently are almost nine times more likely to suffer death 
or injury in accidents than automobile drivers. (See, “Snowmobiles Pose Fatal Risks, United 


” NATIONAL PARK SERVICE MORNING REPORT To All National Park Service Areas and Offices From: 
Division of Ranger Activities, Washington Office, John Quiniey, PIO, ARO, 2/4, February 5, 1999. 
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Press Intcrnational, January |), 1999). In northern Alaska, snowmobiles are the |cading cause 
of death. Landen's report confirms that snowmobiles cause an cxtremely disproportionate 
number of casualues, especially because on-road vebncics are driven an estimated 53 times av 
many miles as snowmobiles in Alaska. Moreover, Dr. Landen discovered that sixty-five percent 
of Alaskans killed in snowmobile accidents were intoxicated and fifty-cight percent of the deaths 
involved hitting a natural object, such as a boulder or river 


Excessive speed is responsible for many snowmobile accidents. The top speed of several 
new models cxcecds 100 MPH, and the horsepower and acceleration of some models cxcecds 
that of many automobiles. Horsepower to weight ratios are equal to ot higher than any other 
class of motorized vehicles manufactured today 


Excessive horsepower leads to reckless operation. Snowmobile operators are often 
observed traveling dangerously fast on narrow wails despite numerous obstructions and 
obstructed visibility. High speed collisions with fixed objects is the leading cause of accidents, 
with head injurics the leading cause of death. Improbably, drowning 16 the second leading cause 
of death. 


A study by the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota documented an increasing number of severcly 
injured snowmobilers in the last several years (Farley et al.,1996). Of the 42 paticnts admitted to 
the clinic due to snowmobile accidents from January 1, 199] to May |, 1993, 38 were men and 4 
were women. Nearly 90 percent of the accident victims were younger than 40 years, less than $0 
percent were wearing helmets at the time of the injury, and many were drinking. The injuries 
sustained included bone fractures, blunt abdominal trauma, closed head injury, lacerations, 
hypothermia, and frostbite. Complications, particularly due to infection, occurred in many 
paticnts. Though only onc of these patients died as a result of the snowmobile injuries, the 
medical and emotional costs of healing the wounded was excessive. 


Yellowstone experiences many snowmobile accidents each year. During the 1997/98 
snowmobile season there were a total of 41 snowmobile accidents in Yellowstone. The causes of 
these and past accidents include excessive speed, collision with other snowmobiles, reckless 
driving, driving while intoxicated, collision with trees, and collisions with animals, inchiding 
Yellowstone bison. The costs to the park resulting from snowmobile use is large, and personne! 


In Yellowstone, for examplic, Ms. Lucie Hanusova, a world champion caliber skier from 
the University of Colorado, was killed in the park during carly January 1999 when she lost 
control of her snowmobile and it struck a tree. ("Snowmobiler Dies After Hitting Tree," 
Bozeman Daily Chronicle, 1/12/99). Excessive speed, however, was not a factor in this accident. 
According to an accident report prepared by Yellowstone rangers, the snowmobiler failed to 
correct a drift in course, left the park road at modest speed and struck a tree. We believe that in 
similar types of accidents, the extremely high levels of Carbon Monoxide (CO) discharged by 
snowmobiles impairs the operator's ability to control the vehicle, and may therefore be 
responsible for many injuries and deaths nationally. 
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Considering the documented danger of snowmobiles and park policy which emphasizes 
the protection of humans using Nationa) Parks, « ban on these machines as requested in this 
petition is both of significant bencfit to the ecology of the park and to public safety. 

_ There arc significant concerns about snowmobile safety which also suggest that such machines 
are inappropnatc for Yellowstone National Park. According w the DEIS, about 70% of all park 
visitors use rented snowmobiles, and 85% of the snowmobiles involved in motor vehicle 
accidents were rented. Snowmobiles involve a greater proportion of incidences requiring ranger 
assistance than their visitation constituies: they were involved in 243, or 94% of, accidents, 
compared to 61% of overall winter use over the lasi three winters (p.97). Eighty-five percent of 
citations were issued to snowmobilers during that period (p.101), primarily for speeding. Loss of 
control was @ major factor. Snowcoaches, meanwhilc, were involved in six accidents, or 2% of 
accidents compared to 10% of overall use. 


The DEIS, p. 100, aiso notcs that 5% of snowmobile accidents from 1995-1999 involved 
visitors between 10-15 yrs. of age. Since caly licensed drivers are allowed to drive a snowmobile 
in Yellowstone, thesc youth are likely coming in as passengers, and then being allowed to drive 
the snowmobile once inside the park. The safety of visitors and park staff who must assist thesc 
visitors is of concern. Visitor access in the parks must be the safest possible, both for visitors and 
for staff responsible for visitor health and safety. The human and financial resources required to 
support snowmobiling in the park, and its concomitant risks, places a significant burden on park 
personnel, available resources and budgets. 


KE. Access 

One of the objectives of the Citizens’ Solution is to restore the natural winter 
environment, while providing appropriate recreational access to the parks in winter in a way 
compatibie with the wildland nature of Yellowstone and Grand Teton. The Citizens’ Solution 
would meet this objective by providing over-snow acccss by snowcoaches only. Similar group 
transportation systems arc already in place in Denali National Park and will be soon in Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, and Zion National Parks. Such a system should be established in 
Yellowstone as well. It wil] result in far less vehicle miles traveled and consequently far fewer 
impacts with wildlife. Administrative access via snowmobile would be allowed. 


If one assumes, under our snowcoach alternative thai there is a snowcoach every five 
minutes with about {2 people per snowcoach, a maximum of about 1400 peopic could be 
accommodeted daily. This contrasts with the current level of 1500 snowmobile visitors daily (on 
sbout ! 200 snowmobiles). 11 is likcly that a five minute hcadway is not sufficient to maintain 
quiet and prevent crowding, thercfore fewer snowcoaches, and fewer visitors, may be 
accommodated. 


This same assumption would result in a maximum of about 120 snowcoach trips per day; 
120 round trips of 60 miles betwecn West Ye}lowstone and Old Faithful results in 7200 vehicle 
miles traveled in a day alone this route, compared with 72,000 snowmobile miles under current 

litions, a 90% reduction in vehicle mil ied alone thi hile provid for 
the samme number of visitors. 
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GYC also believes that improved snowcoach travel can provide much better 
opportunities for certain segments of society that currently visit the park in winter ic. very low 
numbers, and for group travel. Currently, most Yellowstone National Park winter visitors arc 
male; just over one-third of Yellowstone and Grand Teton visitors are in family groups, and 
groups of six or more comprised 37% of Ycllowstoue visitors.””” This is consistent with earlier 
surveys that found that only about 8-10% of visitor groups included children, and there was a 
similarly relatively smal} number of older visitors.” 


F, Carrying Capacity, Facilities aud Services 

The Citizens’ Solution proposes that a carrying capacity for wimter visitor levels be 
developod for winter use in Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks. In the meantime, 
GYC supports limiting winter recreational use (o no morc than the avcrage visitation over the 
last six years. The Citizens’ Solution does not support any expansion of winter services or 
facilities, and anticipates that with the implementation of group transportation, some facilities 
such as fuet dumps may no longer be needed and could be removed. 


Under the Citizens’ Solution, the capacity of the snowcoaches will likely determine 
overal] winter use capacities, which could be about 1400-1800 people per day (see above 
discussion). While there are limited overnight accommodations st Old Faithful (222 beds/1 36 
rooms), day use is not limited. Winter parking capacity at Old Faithful is driven in large part by 
the | 50 parking spaces, which provide more space than that at Flagg Ranch. The development of 
the new sewage plant a Old Faithful, the area which experiences the heaviest use in the park, is 
expected to easily accommodate the 1400-1800 people per day level of use, so does not appear to 
be a limiting fector. Consequently, the capacity of snowcoaches to safely transport peuple would 
have the greatest impact on winter visitor numbers. 


The NPS is required to address carrying capacity in parks. This obligation is a 
recognition that the NPS is faced with goals in conflict -- the’ of protecting the resource, while 
also providing for visitor access. GYC feels strongly that the goal of protection must constrain 
that of access, but need not eliminate access. The challenge is to determine what recreational 
access can be accommodated while maintaming those resource conditions. 


Yellowstone and Grand Teton national parks intend to use the Visitor Experience and 
Resource Protection (VERP) planning process for determining carrying capacity, # public 
process adopted by the NPS for system-wide use. It has been used in Arches National Park, It is 
our undcrstending that the VERP proccss may result in a separate winter visitor management 
plan, or an amendment to the existing plan. The current winter use plan and decision will 
constrain options considered through the VERP process, as wil! other decisions, such as the 
commercia! services plan. 


The VERP process defines visitor carrying capacity as the type and level of visitor use 
that can be accommodated while sustaining the desired conditions for resources and the quality 


* DEIS, p. 91 
* 1999 sarvey 
1986 survey (done in 1995), p. 6 Bath, pp. 99, 103. 
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of visitot experience that mect park purposes. It also includes developing indicators and 
standards to ensure resource protection and provision of the desired visitor experience, 
monitoring and identifying variations from desired conditions, and taking management actions to 
achieve the desire \ condition. 


While it would have beca more cfficient to have completed the VERP process prior to 
this winter usc plan, the fact is that the NPS has allowed winter use, and snowmobiling in 
particular, to escalate far beyond its ability to ensure resource protection. Past responses to 
increasing visitation have oftcn tended to take actions such as to harden si‘eu and increase 
facility capacities and infraswucture. Yci significant impects are occurring, and as the VERP 
handbook (as well es common sense) advises, it is better to take action to protect resources than 
to do nothing because of incomplete information. That accessary action, ve firmly believe, is 10 
eliminate snowmobiling from the parks and provide for more appropriate “notorized recreational 
access through snowcoaches. The subsequent VERP process should be based on this foundation. 


As additional support for this position, we would like to point out that onc requirement of 
VERP is to assess the diversity of experiences available throughout the region, and whether 
certain types of activities, or experiences, can only occur within the park. Clearly, snowmobiling 
opportunities are available on hundreds of miles of trails within the Greater Yellowstone region 
outside the parks, and thousands morc miles of trails throvghout the states of Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho and beyond, A snowcoach opportunity, however, is unique and totally appropriate to 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton national parks. Jt should provide the opportunity - and the 

int - for the ; ; Apr 

There is, howcver, apparently no timeline for mitiating this process at YNP and GTNP. 
Certainly, some of the surveys and research that have been conducted will provide important 
data. We urge the NPS to begin that process immediately, and im particular, to ensure that the 
necessary inventory of existing conditions is conducted in a timely manncz. 


G. Recreational Opportunities on Adjacent Lands 

There are many opportunities for recreationists to enjoy winter both imside and outside 
the parks. According to the DEIS, Fremont County, ID, hosts 400 miles of regularly groomed 
snowmobile trails; 300,000 snowmobile user days/yr and 40,000 days of other winter recreation. 
Information from the GYCC indicaics that the West Yellowstone area has about 160 miles of 
groomed tiails, cnyoyed by about 90,000 snowmobilers each year. Many of these snowmobilers 
never visit Yellowstone Park. The Targhec grooms up to 500 miles of trails, and has 140,000- 
150,000 snowmobile visits, The state of Wyoming maintains over 2,000 milcs of snowmobile 
trails, with over 50% located within the Greater Yellowstone area. Increasing use is being felt 
elsewhere as well. 

It is clear that in many areas outside the parks, snowmobiling is and will continue to be a 
prominent wintertime activity. There is little basis for the argument that snowmobiling must 
continue in the parks when so many opportunities for snowmobiling exist outside the parks and 
elsewhere within the three states and the reat of the region. Most important, the Parks must not 
hesitate to make a decision to eliminate snowmobiles based on concerns about increased pressure 
on adjacem lands. Snowmobile use on adjacent forest lands is already occurring at high levels, 
and the Forests must undertake winter use planning similar to the parks’ effort. 
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XJ. Conclusion 


| Our National Parks were not created in order to serve as national playgrounds, available 
for any and all uses. They were created to preserve “nature as it cxists,” H. Rep. No. 700, 64th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 3 (1916), affording the American people and people worldwide an unparalleled 
opportunity to see, hear and experience these national (reasurce in as natural a state as possible. 
There are more than enough areas, both on and off federal land, where snowmobiling can 
continue. But our unique and irreplaceable Nationa) Parks should not be among those areas. 
Therefore, we request that the Park Service craft a final preferred alternative which reflects the 
components of The Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone 


In keeping with the progressive vision of the National Park Service, Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton must formulate a means of visitor access with does not impair resources. A mass 
transit approach is the only solution. Two-stroke vehicles must be immediately eliminated from 
the parks, as their levels of pollution and noise are fundamentally at odds with park mandatcs 
and wholly inappropriate for usc.in the parks. Furthermore, individual recreational snowmobile 
use is inappropriate for use in the parks regardless of pollution levels. According to law and 
regulation, winter visitors may be provided access to the parks only by the most appropriate 
means available. Currently, snowcoaches represent that method. The challenges of increased 
winter visitation and concomitant impacts will not disappear. The parks must take proactive, 
preventive action and implement a group travel system which allows people to view the 
resoarces without impairing those samc resources with their mode of access. 


The Park Service must teke a hard look at the effects of road-grooming on dison and 
other wildlife. The absence of any control studies of ungroomed road surfaces has done a 
disservice to the public debate and potentially further imperiied wildlife in wintcr. Date 
insufficiencies in the realms of air quality, water quality, noise and natural quiet must also be 
remedied. The park must establish basclines in order to monitor degradation. This Winter Use 
EIS is long overdue and insufiicient in many respects. The Preferred Alternative will not address 
the litany of impacts the parks currently are degraded by. The Park Service must adopt a final 
preferred alternative which immediately fulfills the intention of park law, regulation «nd policy 
to preserve park resources in perpetuity. 
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Page 4. Re: Adaptive management is not a mechanism to put off or delay important decisions as the commenter suggests. Adaptive management is a process 
by which management actions are implemented based on the best available information and are tested as a hypothesis using an identified monitoring program. 
It is the nature of the decision that is in question. It has been the Park Service's intent from the beginning of the process to prepare a programmatic plan 
(§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). This would be the purpose of preparing a “comprehensive EIS.” There should have been no illusions that a plan of this magnitude 
would be based upon detailed, site-specific data in order to make every decision possible relating to winter use. This programmatic approach is acceptable 
under the law, in the way that NEPA is the vehicle for producing NPS General Management Plans and USFS Forest Plans, and amendments thereto. Such 
documents do, in fact, make decisions and allocations at a general level and defer many site-specific types of decisions to a later date. In this context, it is also 
acceptable to spell out processes that would be followed, such as adaptive management, as alternative features. It will be up to the decision-maker to weigh 
the available data, the possible impacts of such alternatives in the short term, and decide if park resources and values are sufficiently protected. 

Page 4. Re: Guiding laws and regulations. NEPA (CEQ Regulations) does not stipulate the rationale for selecting a preferred alternative in ar EIS. It 
stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, 
depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by 
the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than jv fying 
decisions already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become nal in a 
Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by ielf, can in no 
way invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision maker can select any of the proffered alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of 
factors, including but not limited to environmental impacts. The selected alternative does not have to be the most environmentally preferable alternative, 
which must also be revealed in the decision document. 

Page 5 and 6, 7-9. Re: The Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone. The proposed “Citizens’ Solution” is not significantly different from 
alternative G as presented in the DEIS, especially considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of “The Citizens’ 
Solution” versus the features analyzed in the range of alternatives. This may be found in Chapter I of the FEIS under Alternatives Suggested During the 
Public Comment Period. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. 

Page 9. Re: Failure to act immediately. There has as yet been no legal finding that snowmobiling violates any of the mandates described in the purpose and 
need section. Montana DEQ points out that there has been no actionable violation of Montana or Federal clean air standards. Where standards have been 
approached, West Entrance and Flagg Ranch, there clearly needs to be some action taken with respect to health and safety. Pollution levels throughout the 
park units do not approach this level. Class I air quality in the remainder of the park units has less to do with health standards and more to do with park values 
(visibility, odor) for which no specific standards exist. The eventual decision will, through a finding, provide direction on the issue of derogation of park 
values, and an appropriate implementation period will be selected. 

Page 10. Re: Airborne toxins created by 2-stroke engines. That PAH and other toxic elements are included in emissions from 2-stroke engines is disclosed in 
the DEIS, page 163 et al. The information in the DEIS will be reviewed and enhanced as appropriate for the final document. 

Page 10. There is no requirement in CEQ regulations (§ 1502.14) to justify a preferred alternative, just to name one or more alternatives as preferred in the 
DEIS if there is a preference. The agency must express a preferred alternative in a Final EIS. It appears many commenters place too much emphasis on the 
alternati. <« designated as preferred in the DEIS. This designation is tenuous at best. Under the CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a 
range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this 
requirement. 
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Pages 10-12. Re: Current air quality degradations within the parks warrant stronger action. Information provided on pages 10-12 of the letter relates to 
snowmobile emissions. Much of this information is either stated or cited in the DEIS. Due to work that has been ongoing since publication of the DEIS, air 
quality analysis in the FEIS will be updated. 


Pages 12-13. Re: Snowmobile emissions. Information provided on pages |2-13 of the letter relates to snowmobile emissions. Much of this information is 
either stated or cited in the DEIS. Due to work that has been ongoing since publication of the DEIS, air quality/public health analysis in the FEIS will be 
updated. 

Pages 14-15. Re: Legal and policy requirements. Legal and policy discussion: NPS is fully cognizant of its mandate and policy requirements, as reflected in 
the purpose and need section of the DEIS. There has as yet been no legal finding that snowmobiling per se violates any of the mandates described in the 
purpose and need section. Montana DEQ points out that there has been no actionable violation of Montana or Federal clean air standards. Where standards 
have been approached, West Entrance and Flagg Ranch, there clearly needs to be some action taken with respect to health and safety. Pollution levels 
throughout the park units do not approach this level. Class I air quality in the remainder of the park units has less to do with health standards and more to do 
with park values (visibility, odor) for which no specific standards exist. The eventual decision will, through a finding, provide direction on the issue of 
derogation of park values, and an appropriate implementation period will be selected. 

Page 15. Re: Citizens’ Solution. The proposed “Citizens’ Solution” is not significantly different from Alternative G as presented in the DEIS, especially 
considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of “The Citizens’ Solution” versus the features analyzed in the range 
of alternatives. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. 

Page 15. Re: NPS must mitigate or eliminate impacts to air quality from snowmobile use. Improved snowmachine technology and snowcoach, mass transit 
access are evaluated in the DEIS as possible alternatives to the current situation, Once again, the NPS solution will be articulated in a record of decision. 

| Page 16-17. Re: Effects of noise on wildlife. This issue will be reviewed and updated in the FEIS if necessary. 

Page 17. Re: Approach to mitigating snowmobile noise. The analysis of sound will be updated in the FEIS. ; 
Pages 17-18. Re: Policy requirements and data insufficiencies. The DEIS on page 126 and in Appendix C (Volume II) express policy requirements regarding 
natural quiet, as they relate to winter use issues. 

Pages 18-19. Re: Failure to collect useful data on noise pollution in the parks. Additional data has been collected during the 1999-2000 winter season. 
Sound modeling has been conducted. Inadequacies pointed out in this comment are being addressed, and the analysis will be reflected in the FEIS. 

Page 19. Re: The mode of access utilized by winter visitors must be the most quiet vehicle possible. This comment goes to the decision to be made. 
Commenter expresses how and why the decision must be made. This goes to the purpose and need for action and the decision to be made by NPS. The final 
strategy, or decision is based on selection criteria used by the decision maker, which are disclosed in the record of decision through discussion of “preferences 
among alternatives based on relevant factors and agency statutory missions” (§1505.2(b)). 

Pages 19-23. Re: Impacis on water quality and aquatic resources. Impacts such as those detailed by commenter are summarized and cited in the DEIS, page 
163 and subsequently for each alternative. An additional study not available for the DEIS has been completed and will be used in updating the analysis in the 
FEIS. 

Page 23. Re: The use of snowmobiles and NPS mandates. The assertion that use of snowmobiles, because of perceived air and water impacts, violates the 
entire set of NPS mandates, executive orders and policies is a gross generalization. Such a finding has yet to be made relative to the three park units in 
question. Many places throughout this comment letter provide a restatement, or expansion, of literature summarized and cited in the EIS. The commenter 
extrapolates or generalizes from the literature to conclude that the activity in question conclusively demonstrates that the resources of the three park units are 
impaired beyond some legal limit. NPS maintains that the standard of impairment in most instances is a function of the criteria used by a decision-maker in 
the record of decision. The latter is a part of the decision to be made, based on relative effects between alternatives disclosed in the EIS. 
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Pages 23-26. Re: Impacts on water quality and aquatic resources. Impacts such as those detailed by commenter are summarized and cited in the DEIS, page 
163 and subsequently for each alternative. An additional study not available for the DEIS has been completed and will be used in updating the analysis in the 
FEIS. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 23 “Use of snowmobiles and NPS mandates.” 


| Pages 27-30. Re: Impacts on wildlife. This comment is a restatement, or expansion, of literature summarized and cited in the EIS. 


Page 30. Re: Regulatory requirements to protect wildlife. The commenter extrapolates or generalizes from the literature to conclude that the activity in 
question conclusively demonstrates that the resources of the three park units are impaired beyond some legal limit. NPS maintains that the standard of 
impairment in most instances is a function of the criteria used by a decision maker in the record of decision. The latter is a part of the decision to be made, 
based on relative effects between alternatives disclosed in the EIS and consideration of regulatory requirements. 


| Pages 30-32. Re: Impacts on wildlife. This comment is a restatement, or expansion, of literature summarized and cited in the EIS. 


| Page 33. Re: Impacts on individual animals and populations. These impacts are disclosed in the DEIS, pages 165-167, and subsequently for each alternative. 


Page 33. Re: Winter road grooming impacts on bison and wildlife. These impacts are disclosed in the DEIS, pages 165-167, and subsequently for each 
alternative on pages 183, 209, 231, 250, 265, 281, and 291. 


Page 34. Re: Recommendation for NPS to use road closures as an assessment tool. Assertion that “ The Citizens’ Solution” is an interim plan which is 
amendable pending thorough examination and mitigation of issues impacts. This suggestion appears to be no different than the adaptive management process 
incorporated directly into two of the DEIS alternatives — B and E. It is an approach that remains a choice for the decision maker. 


Page 34. Re: User conflict. NPS points out that the issues regarding existing versus desired condition, the basis of the purpose and need for action, includes 
visitor experience (nonmotorized users and user conflicts). Analysis of visitor experience issues is presented in the DEIS, pages 149-154, 174 and 
subsequently for each alternative. NPS feels that this analysis is sufficient to ascertain the effects of various alternatives on the park visitor, as support for a 
programmatic plan. To a degree, effects are quantified in terms of visitor opportunities for each alternative. The commenter notably does not suggest a more 
specific means for quantifying impacts of snowmobile use on other park users. 


Page 34. Re: Recent user surveys. Survey summaries regarding this kind of information may be found on pages 149-154 of the DEIS. Recently completed 
survey results will be reflected in this section of the FEIS. 


Page 34. Re: NPS regulations and policies. The assertion that use of snowmobiles, because of perceived impacts on other users, violates NPS mandates and 
policies over generalizes the true situation. Such a finding has yet to be made relative to the three park units in question. NPS maintains that the standard of 
impairment in most instances is a function of the criteria used by a decision-maker in the record of decision. The latter is a part of the decision to be made, 


| based on relative effects between alternatives disclosed in the EIS. 

Page 35. Re: The park service must implement an alternative that ensures that access to the park does not detract from other visitors’ experiences. This 
comment goes to the decision to be made. Commenter expresses how and why the decision must be made. This goes to the purpose and need for action and 
the decision to be made by NPS. The final strategy, or decision is based on selection criteria used by the decision maker, which are disclosed in the record of 
decision through discussion of “preferences among alternatives based on relevant factors and agency statutory missions” (§1505.2(b)). 


Pages 35-44. Re: Legal and policy framework. Most of the discussion on these pages restates the information in the purpose and need section and Appendix 
C of the DEIS. The commenter uses this information to come to a conclusion that snowmobile use is, on its face, inconsistent with laws, executive orders and 
NPS policies. Commenter assumes on page 37 a level of documented adverse impacts that amounts to violation of law, etc. NPS maintains that such 
documentation is the purpose of an EIS: to analyze and disclose impacts of various alternatives, and to sharply define issues. NPS concludes that this 
comment is the rationale GYC would use in making a decision, as opposed to criticism on the adequacy of the EIS or the range of alternatives considered. 
Therefore, the comments on these pages go to the decision to be made, and requires no further response 
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Page 44. Re: Grand Teton and the CDST. No information is offered to exclude consideration of a separate CDST in Alternative B. This alternative feature is 
a possible alternative to the current situation which involves safety concerns, and it should be evaluated. Commenter appears to object because it is a feature 
in the preferred alternative. Should this feature be implemented, it is recognized that possible rule changes would be necessary, in addition to further NEPA 
and decision making on a site-specific level. These possibilities might discourage a decision maker, but they do not strictly prohibit the analysis of the option 
or its eventual selection. 


Pages 44-45. Re: Cooperator process. The intent of granting cooperating agency status was in the spirit of cooperation and coordination consistent with 
NEPA, FACA and APA. The content of the document has been affected, but NPS disagrees that the analysis has been. The document incorporates material 
from the cooperating agencies, which is reported as a matter of full disclosure even though the results disagree with NPS analysis. Letters from the 
cooperators and the signed agreements between NPS and cooperators were included in the DEIS, Volume II. These items relate to content. As to 
inappropriate influence, one need only review media reports, comment letters or other correspondence from the cooperators to obtain their assessment of how 


they were involved. Regarding the commenters statement about NEPA provisions relating to coopeiating agencies, NPS agrees. 


Page 45. Re: Economics. The EIS presents a fair disclosure of impacts of winter use alternatives, including social and economic effects. Consideration of 
impacts and other factors is in the purview of the decision maker, who will select an alternative and provide rationale for that selection in a record of decision. 


Page 47. Re: Public values and attitudes. The discussion of surveys in the DEIS is clear about the winter use survey methods, sampling, and participation. 
Survey results and conclusions have not been represented in any way that is inconsistent with this. Additional surveys have been completed and are available 
for incorporation into the FEIS analysis. 
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JACKBON Huceé COnshevaTION ALLIANECS 


Deaver Service Center 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood,CO 80228 


On behalf of the Jackson Hole Conservation Alliance (SHCA) , thank you for the 


to provide comments how best to address the bu wimcr use 
pane cton and Yellowstone Nat s and the John 1D. Rockeleiler, Jr. Memorial 
arkway. : 


JHCA is the membership organization in Teton County, W 
more than |, scree eer , 
as well, We are an organization thet is dedicated to responsible land wew ip © ens: 


that human activities are in harnwony with the area's irreplaceable wildlife, scenic and other 
Natura) resources. 


JHCA commends the Nationa! Park Service for their co: sssal undertaking of the Draft 
Seepesmnasesl tages Stetarnens COE. in the abbreviated time frame mandated 
— courts. However, we do not agree with the Park Service's Preferred Alternative 
(Alternative B). We arc confused 3° how the Park Service arrived at the | 


gemnniy oats sek nperotet to the winter expertence in Yellowstone and 
Teton Nativnal Parks. 


We think there ts a betier solution — a better future for Grand Teton and Yellowstone 
National Packs. JHCA’s elurnative acknowledges that in this pari of the work, 


wire Go Cenliag Cie Op whi. Human the harsh winter months 

pI pew be RD Dy it dues the summer months. 
JHCA's preferred alternative recognizes that the ee OSes See a Cid 
al! of us -- cross-country skiers, snowmobilers, ife enthustasts, visitors and 


residents. THCA’s preferred aherative will remore ale Quality and silness, protect 
wildlife, and provide diverse, con venient, and affordable winter access ‘0 Yelluwstone and 


opportunities to run thew operations in Way that toes not rely on 1 magnitude of winter 
use that our Parks sumply Cannot systam. 
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The Jackson Hole Coaservation Alliance urges Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks to 
adopt the following as The Preferred Alternative. 


siningen noise and emussion standards at least to units imposed on automobiles. Ali 


snowmobiles not in compliance with those by the winter of 2002-3 will be banned 


iiss tBa vtates Ghiarcaias Wipe ee a 
‘ 


Sane +>, capacity in Yellowsone National Pork 
° . to . winler Carrying in ) se he 
Park ey of 


a quality y as. 
furmber of inhabitants thai an environment ean tha effects.” This is a 
pom ty ped mm he Ly (n fact. the Parks have 
relied on the concept of carrying capacity as a reason to limit nutmbers in the Parks, a 


actiun which they have not employed for any other wildhife species, 
1m humans’ It is detesiable to us that the Parks would so set limyts on the number 
of a ies that can imhabit a National Park while resisting seuing limits on the 
of propia an as hse Pah We urge yau to thinking about and 
employing its, social and ecc logical, to the number of people that can use the Naijonal Parks 


° ae ee ee en ie ooene See 
military explosives that are not in keeping wi purpose of national parks. 
+ Encourage fares ecarch on he eas of wife Wineng m Ylwone an Grand Teton 
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Page |. Re: Rationale for aed alternative. NEPA (CEO Regulations) does not i the rationale for selecting a preferred alternative ina DEIS. It 
stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, 
depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by 
the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying decisions 
already made” ($1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a Record of 
Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no way 
invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision-maker can select any of the proffered alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of factors, 
including but not limited to environmental impacts. The selected alternative does not have to be the most environmentally preferable alternative, which must 
also be revealed in the decision document. 

Page |. Re: Analysis of alternative B. An analysis of how alternative B responds to the issues identified during scoping is provided in the DEIS on Pages 197- 
221. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. In our estimation, it is unrealistic to expect all alternatives 
in an EIS to meet all the desired conditions expressed in the purpose and need for action equally well. Such a set of alternatives would likely have no 

| significant differences between them. 

Page 2. Re: Encourage snowcoaches. Alternative G would limit travel in the parks to snowcoach only. Alternative B and alternative D both would require that 
if clean and quiet technologies are not available by 2008-2009 that oversnow travel would be limited to snowcoaches. 

Page 2. Re: Stringent noise and emissions standards for snowmobiles. Each of the alternatives analyzed in the DEIS, with the exception of the no-action 
alternative, proposes some level of emission and sound standards which are more restrictive than those imposed today. 

Page 2. Re: Close the Potholes area in Grand Teton NP. The Potholes area along with the Grand Teton park road, would be closed to motorized use in 
alternatives B, D, E, F, and G. 


| Page 2. Re: Discontinue the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail. This proposal is a feature of alternatives G and E-F. 
| Page 2. Re: Require a study to determine visitor carrying capacity. This proposal is a feature of all alternatives considered. 
Page 2. Re: Limit or restrict off trail and backcountry use. This is an alternative feature analyzed in the DEIS for Yellowstone National Park under alternatives 
B, D, F, and G. In Grand Teton National Park, backcountry use is prohibited in bighorn sheep winter range. 
2. Re: Close the East Entrance to Yellowstone National Park. This feature is proposed in alternative D. 
2. Re: Encourage further research on the needs of wintering wildlife. This is a feature of alternatives B, D, and F. 


3. Re: Effects associated with winter use in the parks. These issues mirror the issues and concern raised during scoping. Consequently they are topics 
analyzed in Chapter 4 of the DEIS. 
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MOORE SMITH BUXTON & TURCKE, CHARTERED 


ATIORNEYS AT Law 
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Teermune: (206) 31-1800 Fao (205) 331-1287 
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Jom~ } McBapuer °3 M. Janome Mary 
Maman C Muoset Land Use Conse! tuemd 


Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, Colorado 80228 


RE: Comments to Winter Use Plan Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and 
John D. Rockefeller Memorial Parkway 


Dear Mr. Hawkes and Deciding Official: 


We are submitting these comments to the Winter Use Plan Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks and John D. Rockefeller Memorial Parkway (hereinafter referred to as 
“DEIS”) on behalf of our clients Edward P. Dougherty; West Yellowstone Tour 
and Travel; Town of West Yellowstone, Montana; West Yellowstone Chamber of 
Commerce; Roy N. Brown; Montana Snowmobile Association; American Council 
of Snowmobile Associations; and the Blue Ribbon Coalition, Inc. Please note that 
any or all of these individuals, organizations or their membcrs may submit 
additions! comments, and any such comments shall supplement these comments 
and are hereby incorporated by reference herein. 
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The above-named individuals and organizations were granted defendant- 
intervenor status in the litigation which caused the creation of the DEIS, namely 
Fund for Animals v. Babbitt (D.D.C., Civ. No. 97-116) (“Babbitt”). The Court has 
retained jurisdiction over that case and we submitted numerous pleadings to the 
National Park Service (NPS) with our comments to the Temporary Closure of a 
Winter Road EA dated December 15, 1997. Those comments and materials 
submitted with it are also incorporated by reference in these comments as are any 
and ali pleadings filed since that date in Babbitt. 


These comments incorporate by reference the comments submitted by the 
cooperating agencies who participated in the DEIS including the states of 
Montana, Wyoming and Idaho; Gallatin and Park Counties, Montana; Park and 
Teton Counties, Wyoming; and Fremont County, Idaho. We will occasionally 
refer to the State of Wyoming’s comments as “Wyoming Comments” and the State 
of Montana's comments as “Montana Comments" herein. Additionally, these 
comments incorporate by reference the comments submitted by John D. 
Mundinger of Consulting for Creative Solutions, LLC. Mr. Mundinger’s 
comments are attached hereto as Exhibit “A” and will be hereinafter referred to as 
“Mundinger Comments.” 


We adopt the Revised Alternative E proposal crafted by the state of 
Wyoming and support the State of Montana's Proposed Preferred Alternative, and 
the Revised Alternative E proposed by the cooperating counties. Revised 
Alternative E better addresses the concerns raised by the Preferred Alternative B 
in the DEIS. The Preferred Alternative B is fatally flawed and is not backed by 
the cooperating agencies, interest groups nor the general public as was evident in 
the public hearings held by the NPS this fall. 


A. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The release of the DEJS has resulted in significant efforts by many 
individuals, groups, local governmental agencies, three states and federal agencies. 
What is clear is that managing the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
(“the Parks") is of great importance to the public - ali of whom attach different yet 
strong belicfs on how their management is to be achieved. 
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The NPS has utilized the release of the DEIS to wage its own media blitz. 
Of particular concern are the numerous press releases, articles, television, radio 
and Internet accounts of NPS personne! misrepresenting the results of scientific 
studies as relates to emissions, bison impacts, air and water quality, noise and the 
type of experience a visitor is expected to desire in the Parks. NEPA and the APA 
requires the agency to take a “hard look" st the impacts of their proposed action. 
The NPS has so blatantly misrepresented facts to the public' that it is questionable 
whether the agency is capable of taking that “hard look" in the objective manner 
required. Even after the NPS admitted their gross exaggeration of the emissions 
impacts in the Parks, the NPS continued to advocate their indefensible position 
that snowmobiles degrade Park resources. 


It is of notable importance that contrary to the NPS representations, the 
study relied on to monitor exposure for particulate matter has an incorrect 
conclusions. The results showed concentrations :neasured over four (4) hours not 
twenty-four (24) hours as required by the particulate matter (PM) equation. The 
correct concentration was nineteen (19), not one hundred twelve (112). The EPA 
standard is sixty-five (65). Accordingly, the NPS portrayal of the snowmobile 
emissions was inflammatory and not based on proper scientific evaluations. 
Further, gas does not go straight out of the tul pipe, vapor and molecularized 
carbon leaves al] tailpipes. The NPS press release grossly over estimates the PAH 
at 453 grams when it is actually .000543 pounds. The NPS exaggerated the effects 
of ethano) use they stated it is known to cause developmental and neurotoxic 
problems in humans. Ethano! only has these effects when ingested! The report 
relied upon by the NPS stated in part that "[o]n a peak day, when 2000 
snowmobiles enter the Park, 32 tons of hydrocarbons and 88 tons of carbon 
monoxide can be emitted." This oft quoted statement is impossible as described as 
follows: 

32 tons + 88 tons = 120 tons 

120 tons = 240,000 Ibs. 

| gallon of gasoline = 6.2 Ibs. 

240,000 Ibs. = 38,710 gallons of gasoline 

Average snowmobile gas consumption/day = 7 gallons 


' See. for instance Yellowstone National Park press release dated October 9, 1999 
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2000 snowmobiles x 7 gallons = 14,000 gallons of gas 
14,000 gallons x 6.2 Ibs. = 86,800 ibs. or 43.4 tons 


Obviously, it is mathematically impossible to generate | 20 tons of emissions on a 
peak day when only 43.4 tons of gasoline is consumed. Such blatant mistakes in 
calculations on part of a governmental entity is inexcusable and should not be 
used to base a discussion to plow the road to curtai! snowmobile access. 


Our clients do not seek to degrade the Parks as is evident in their support of 
Revised Alternative E. They wish, however, to receive reasonable decision 
making by the NPS based on facts, not rhetoric nor because a special interest 
group threatens to sue. The people that use the Parks, their local and state 
governments that are familiar with the natural resources, culture, recreation and 
economy have significant expertise in evaluating the Winter Use of the Parks have 
gone to great lengths to provide the NPS with meaningful comments and 
reasonable suggestions. Alternative B must be rejected and revised Alternative E 
selected as Revised Alternative E protects and enhances the states in which the 
Park lies, their local governments, their citizens and the visiting public. 


The NPS media blitz aimed to tum public opinion against snowmobiling 
using blatantly flewed information violates the APA, NEPA as well as other 


federal statutes and regulations. The DEIS is subject to public comments and the 
NPS's attempt to misuse media coverage to meet its own end seriously 
compromises the whole process. 


As described earlier, our clients were granted full defendant-intervenor 
status in the Babbitt case whose Settlement Agreement between the Fund for 
Animals (“Fund”) and the Nationa) Park Service (“NPS”) created the need and 
time frames for the DEIS. The Fund and the Greater Yellowstone Coalition 
requested the NPS to extend the comment period on the DEIS “to allow more time 
for people to comment” according to a November 20, 1999 article in the Casper 
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newspaper. It is ironic that now the Fund believes the time frame for public 
comment is unreasonable since in its October 10, 1997 Plaintiffs’ Response to 
Comments of Proposed intervenors Yellowstone Outdoor Recreation Solutions, et 
al., and To The Comments, Objections and Legal Memorandum of Proposed 
intervenors Edward Dougherty, they, informed the Court that “(t}he [settlement] 

sets forth a realistic timetable for preparation of this E1S, and provides 
for ‘at least’ 60 days of public comment. Thus, the Agreement does not unduly 
restrict public comment.” 


The defendants-intervenors in Babbitt strenuously argued the time frames 
for the preparation and public comment on the EIS were unreasonably short and 
would negatively affect the quality of the EIS for that reason. As stated in the 
Comments and Objections of Intervenor-Applicants Edward P. Dougherty, et al. 
Regarding Proposed Settlement Agreement and Motion To Approve Settlement 
and to Dismiss Action, “(tJhe restricted proposed time frames for decision will 
likely lead to a less than thorough analysis of public comments and decision- 
making process [in the EIS].” ? Our concerns with the Settlement Agreement filed 
with the Babbitt court on October 6, 1997, are being borne out today and admitted 
by the Fund and who caused this NEPA process to commence. As of November 
30, 1999, in an eleventh-hour decision, the NPS extended the DEIS comment 


period for the following reasons: 


After the NPS re-evaluated the numerous requests they had received 
for an extension and decided that an extended review was appropriate 
in recognition of the complexity of the proposals, the degree of public 
interest in the draft plan, and the desire of the NPS for thoughtful 
public input based on a thorough review of the draft plan. 


The winter use planning process is the result of a May 1997 lawsuit 
filed by several conservation and animal rights organizations and 
individuals. If the lawsuit had been fought unsuccessfully, all winter 
use of the parks could have been halted until an Environmental 


* These ploadings were provided in our comments submitted to the Temporary Road Closure BA, arc public record 

wm the Babbitt proceeding over which the Court currently maintains jurisdiction, and are in the possession of jegal 

fae to the NPS and do not require resubmission with these comments but are incorporated by reference here as 
were, 
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Impact Statement (EIS) wes completed. The National Park Service 
opted instead to pursue a settlement agreement with the plaintiffs, 
which allowed activities to continue under the existing winter usc 
plan while the EIS was prepered according to a prescribed schedule. 


When the Draft Winter Use Plan and EIS was released in August, the 
NPS explained that requests for any additional extensions of the 
public comment period could not be granted because of a September 
1, 2000 deadline for completion of the final plan contained in the 
settlement agreement. Plaintiffs in the lawsuit have agreed to extend 
the completion deadline to October 1, 2000 in order to accommodate 
further public comments. 


The NPS still needs to extend the October |, 2000 final EIS date in order to 
properly consider the thousands of comments received on the DEIS as required by 
NEPA and the CEQ regulations 40 CFR 1503.4. The Fund would be hard-pressed 
to object to such a request since they asked for, and received an extension of the 
public comment period even after over | 1,000 comments on the DEIS had already 
beeu received prior to November 30, 1999. 


The NPS press release also trivializes the Babbitt litigation which lead to 
this process. The press release leads the public to believe that had the NPS not 
settled the case with the Plaintiffs and paid them $11,000 in Equal Access to 
Justice Act fees, the whole Park would have been “shut down." Nothing was 
further from the truth. The Fund would have been forced to prove irreparable 
harm from winter use. The underlying premise of the Fund's case was that bison 
should be trapped in the Park to starve to avoid a report of the 1996 extermination 
of bison leaving the Park to avoid the spread of brucellosis. 


NEPA compliance is required by any contemplated “shut down." Even the 
Settlement Agreement acknowledges that fact, as did Plaintiffs’ attorneys in open 
court. Further, our clients motion to intervene was originally denied only after the 
court granted us the opportunity to comment on the Settlement Agreement which 
was amended to require notice of any changes to intervenors. Over the temporary 
road closure EA was completed and no roads were closed as a result. The Fund 


filed another suit which was dismissed and wc werc then granted full defendant- 
intervenor status in the present case. 


The NPS press release is clearly self-serving and shows its bias toward the 
Fund and the Bluewater Network whose stated goal is to eliminate snowmobiling 
in national parks regardless of whether any actual impact or harm exists to bison, 
or the Parks other resources. 


Since the Court retained jurisdiction over Babbitt, the NPS should seek 
leave of the court to amend the Settlement Agreement to extend the Final EIS 
completion date to address the time frame concerns raised by the Fund, GYA and 
NPS staff. To continue to rush the analysis of this project violates the mandate of 
NEPA to produce a well-reasoned analysis of the impacts posed by a winter use 
plan. 


2. Release of the DEIS Overy the Internet was Ipsufficient to Comply with 
NEPA and CEO Public Comment Processes. 


Both NEPA and the CEQ regulations require meaningful public comment to 
major federal actions. The DEIS preferred alternative is a major federal action. It 
is required to use a format “which will encourage good analysis and clear 
presentation of the alternatives including the proposed action.” 40 CFR 1502.10. 
The NPS made the DEIS available on the Internet around August |, 1999. The 
hard copies of the DEIS were not received by persons so requesting copies until 
September 28, 1999. The DEIS exceeds 700 pages of text, maps, exhibits, letters, 
charts and other documents. Most personal computers do not have the capacity or 
sophistication to download such a large document. The Internet document did not 
provide uniform pagination sufficient for the public to easily work with the 
document even if they were able to download it. We believe, therefore, that the 
release of the DEIS on the Internet failed to meet the CEQ requirement of making 
the DEIS available for public comment. 
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3. The DEIS Fails to Comply With the Smal! Business Regulatory 
Enforcement Fairness Act (“SBREFA”). 


The Small Business Regulatory Faimess Act (“SBREFA”), 5 U.S.C. 
sections 801 ¢f geq., requires federal agencies to submii a report of proposed rules 
to each House of Congress and the Comptroller-General before it may become 
effective. A major rule may not become effective until 60 days after it is 
submitted to Congress or published in the Federal Register, whichever is later. 
This requirement is designed to keep Congress informed about rulemaking 
activities of federal agencies and to allow for congressional review of rules. 


This is broader than rules subject to Administrative Procedure Act (“APA”) 
rulemaking procedures. Agency actions required to be published by 5 U.S.C. 
section $52(a) but exempt from section 553 rulemaking procedures are required to 
be submitted under SBREFA. For cach such decision, the agency must also 
submit the following: (1) a report containing a concise general statement relating 
to the rule and its proposed effective date; (2) a complete copy of any cost/benefit 
analysis; (3)information concerning the agency's actions under the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act and the Unfunded Mandates Reform Act; and (4) any other 
relevant information or requirements under any other law or Executive Order. 


As 8 federal agency within the Department of the Interior, the National Park 
Service is bound by SBREFA. The Winter Use Plan constitutes a rulemaking 
subject to SBREFA as such actions were described in an opinion issued by the 
Comptroller-General on July 3, 1997, opinion B-275178. if the Winter Use Plan 
is not properly submitted according to SBREFA all action taken by the NPS 
pursuant to it is invalid. This further necessitates amending the October |, 2000 
final EIS date. 


4. The Cumulative Impacts for Plowing the Read from West 
Yellowstone, Montena to Old Faithful are Not Adequately 


The NPS has a duty to provide sufficient actual data and analysis to support 
plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, eliminating the Grand 
Loop experience to oversnow use, establishing emission standards in excess of 


state air quality and EPA guidelines and reducing noise decibels to arbitrary 
levels. The DEIS and Alternative B in particular violates the CEQ regulations in 
this regard. When applying NAPA, agencies must: 


utilize a systematic, interdisciplinary approach which will insure the 
integrated use of the natural and social sciences and the 
environmental design arts in planning and in decisionmaking which 
may have an impact on man's environmeni.... 


The Wyoming, Montana and Mundinger Comments better analyze 
aso bupnsts abt ams ta abtemed in Ge bas. 


42 U.S.C. § 4332(A); 40 C.F.R. § 1502.6. NEPA does not envision undocumented 
narrative exposition, instead requiring: 


Agencies shali insure the professional integrity, including the 
scientific integrity, of the discussions and analyses in environmental 
impact statements. They shall identify any methodologies used and 
shall make explicit reference by footnote to the scientific and other 
sources relied upon for conclusions in the statement. An agency may 
place discussion of methodology in an appendix. 


40 CF.R. § 1502.24. Specialized expertise often lies at the core of NEPA 
analysis, but the agency cannot cloak application of such expertise behind a veil of 
secrecy. Identification of experts, methods, research assumptions, reference 
sources, and other documentation must be identified to allow a reviewing court to 

apply even the deferential arbitrary and capricious standard of review to technical 
analysis. For instance, the “natural quiet" values proposed by the DEIS are not 
supported by data, methodolgy, sources or expert reports. 


Hard data must be presented in the NEPA document itself, or at least must 
2 ey ees S&S Se Ce oS Ge & & 
F.3d 1208, 1213-1214 (S Cir. 1998) The DEIS fails in this regard. The 
Montana, Wyoming ND Mundinger Comments point out the flawed and/or 
missing data which cannot be ignored by the NPS when evaluating Alternative B. 
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FINAL EJS. 


1. Revised Alternative E. 


As proposed by Preferred Alternative B, plowing the road from West 
Yellowstone, Montana, to Old Faithful without allowing snowmobile travel over 
the route is environmentally unsound as it negatively affects bison and other 
wildlife, breaches existing concessionaire agreements for snowmobile tours, and 
eliminates a preferred mode of transportation for the public to enjoy the 
Yellowstone National Park, will likely fail to increase visitor numbers as 
estimated, and creates an economic windfall to the NPS at the expense of the 
gateway communities. See, Revised Alternative E, attached and incorporated by 
reference to these comments. 


As better described in the Wyoming Comments beginning at page 20 of 49, 
"[rjevised Alternative E emphasizes the protection of wildlife and other natural 
resources while allowing park access to a full range of written recreation 
experiences.” 


a. Actions Common to Yellowstone, Grand Teton and the Perkway. 


1. Mitigates impacts pursuant to 36 CFR 2.18. 

2. Encourages public/private partnership addressing visitor, natural 
resource management, emissions and sound concerns by establishing 
a FACA compliant advisory committee. 

3. Requires the sale and use of bio-base fuels in the Parks beginning 
2001-02 season. All commercia! operators would be required to use 
the bio-based fuel. 

4. Established 2 reasonable interim visitor carrying capacity based on 
use patterns related to a seven-year average. Adaptive planning 
would be used to address long-term carrying capacities for both 
visitors and wildlife. 


Establish a nighttime closure to enter Yellowstone National Park, 
Grand Teton National Park and the Parkway to promote safety, 
improve trail maintenance and protect wildlife. 

Implement aggressive safety and etiquette programs in conjunction 
with all user groups. 

Strictly enforce the posted speed limit with a maximum speed of 45 


mph. 

Impose a 35 mph nighttime speed limit from sunrise to sunset during 
times the Parks are open to oversnow travel. 

Better disbursement of winter uses throughout the Parks to eliminate 
concentrated users by utilizing existing visitor facilities for overnight 
lodging, food service, and warming huts. Additional wanming huts 
are needed at areas that do not presently exist to enhance the visitor 
disbursement. 

Develop and circulate an educational video for use in gateway 
communities and in the Park to inform snowmobile and other winter 
equipment renters of safety, laws, etiquette and park resource 
management concerns. 


b. Actions foy Yellowstone Nations! Park. 


Continue scientific studies and monitoring related to park resources 
and winter use utilizing objective third-party peer review. If such 


such a degre> as curtailruent is necessary, conduct appropriate NEPA 
review with a minimum public comment period of 120 days and a one 
year notice of implementation before any closure takes place. 
Prohibit plowing roads during the winter visitor season except for the 
Gardiner, Mammoth, Tower-Roosevelt and Cooke City areas. 
Expand non-motorized opportunities/trails amy from motorized 
routes to avoid user conflicts. 

Restrict non-motorized uses to trails only to wildlife winter range 
areas. 

Relocate snowmobile parking at Old Faithful away from the Visitor 
Center and Old Faithful Lodge to address congestion and visual 
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| concerns. Reserve parking in the immediate Visitors Center area for 
| snowcoaches and ADA access for snowmobiles. 

| 6. Require west entrances gate passcs be pre-purchased at local outlets 
| or at the public lands Information Center in West Yellowstone. 
Promote such pre-purchases at other entrances. 

} 


¢. Actions for Grand Teton National Park and the Perkway, 


1. Provide a route for the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail on a 
year-round, off-road path from the east entrance of the Grand Teton 
National Park to Moran to Flagg Ranch while taking advantage of 
suitable resource conditions, to __ and grade to accommodate 

| both winter grooming and summer hiking/bicycle use. Commercial 

| outfitting use of such a new trail would be allowed. The existing 
| utility corridor could be utilized for this purpose. 

2. Improve trail grooming along the Grass Lake Roed in cooperation 
with the State of Wyoming and Fremont County, Idaho. Allow 
commercial outfitting use. 

3. Continue motorized use by snowmobiles and snow planes on the 
frozen surface of Jackson Lake. 

4. Provide expanded non-motorized opportunities away from motorized 
routes within the interior of the Grand Teton National Park along 

Teton Park Road and the Moose-Wilson Road. Enhance non- 

| motorized opportunities in the Flagg Ranch area. 

| 5. Continue destination and support facilities at Moose, Triangle-X, 


Colter Bay and Flagg Ranch. Add warming huts to expand visitor 
services and disperse visitor use. 


2. Adaptive Management and the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 
Revised Alternative E supports the adaptive management concepts raised in 
the DEIS. Such an adaptive management approach must continue scientific study 
and monitoring of gl] winter uses and their relative impacts on park resources 


| 

| utilizing mitigation efforts before closing roads or areas to winter use. The DEIS 
| does not adequately describe how its adaptive management would be structured to 
} 
| 
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comply with the Federal Advisory Committee Act (“FACA”), 5 U.S.C. App. UT 
section | et seq. 


FACA provides for public notice of, public participation in, and public 
access to the documents of a committee formed to advise the federal government. 
There are three elements to FACA’s definition of an advisory committee: (1) 
FACA applies only to a group containing at least one (1) person not employed by 
the government; (2) the group subject to FACA must be established either by 
statute, utilized by the President or an agency; and (3) the group must be 
established or utilized for the purpose of supplying advice or recommendations to 
the President or and agency. 


Of concer is the remedy for violating FACA, injunctive relief in the form 
of prohibiting the use of the advisory committee report where the committee 
process did not comply with its requirements. Alabame-Tombigbee Rivers 
Coalition v. DOL, 26 F.3d 1103 (11" Cir. 1994). Such a result could severely 
impact the adaptive management portion of the DEIS and Revised Alternative E. 
It is in everyone's best interest that the adaptive management portion of the Winter 
Use Plan strictly comply with FACA so the committee work is not wasted and can 
be utilized. 


3. Alternative B Cannot be Chosen for the Final EIS 


As demonstrated by the Mundinger Comments, the DEIS fails to reconcile 
the DETS for the Interagency Bison Management Plan ("Bison DEIS"). First, the 
DEIS and the Bison DEIS use different methodology for analyzing impacts to 
bison. Prior to 1967, the average number of bison removed from Yellowstone was 
greater even though the herd was smalier than in recent years, including 1996. 


Alternative B completely omits analysis of the tunnel effect on ungulates 
that would be created by a tall berm. See Mundinger Comments. Further, 
Alternative B is completely devoid of analysis of plowing on bison migration. 
The Settlement Agreement provided that monitoring was to be donc on bison. 
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The report from Robert Carre‘! and Daniel Bjomlie from September 30, 
1998 indicates the following: 


PROGRESS: 9/30/1998 

Data were collected from November 1997 through May 1998 on the 
¢ffects of road grooming on bison in the Madison-Firehole-Gibbon 
area of Yellowstone NP. Roads in the study area surveyed to 
determine diumal and nocturnal road use by bison. No relationship 
was found between bison use of roads and snow depth. The number 
of bison groups observed traveling on roads increased in late 
December and then leveled off until late March when ii increased 
sharply. This increase coincided with the end of road grooming and 
the beginning of roed plowing for wheeled vehicles, as well as snow 
meltoff and vegetation greenup at lower elevations. Behavioral 
observations of traveling groups of bison reveal that interactions 
between bison and park visitors induced a negative reaction from 
bison in 21 of 28 interactions. Only 8 percent of bison travel took 
place on the groomed roads during the road grooming period. Most 
travel (62 percent) took place off of roads end established 
trail...appeared to use waterways as off-road travel corridors. Bison 
displayed behavior to minimize the energetic cost of traveling 
through snow. Bison groups were observed traveling single file in 91 
of 125 instances. 


This information was presented to NPS but not provided to the public as were 
other study results in the NPS news relcases. The National Academy of Sciences 
determined that snowmobile trail grooming had no appreciable effect on the 
movement or health of bison in Yellowstone. Chevilie, N.F., McCullough, D.R. & 
Paulson, L.R. 1997, Brucellosis in the greater Yellowstone Area, National 
Academy Press. Part Il of that research specifically addresses the influences of 
grooming winter roads upon bison movement, and refutes the hypothesis that trail 
grooming hes contributed to increases in bison population. Following an 
extensive review of the literature (including Meagher and Aune research) and 
independent research, the authors provide a substantial body of evidence refuting 
the premise for plowing the road. According to their findings, the authors 
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conclude that bison travel cross-country as often as they use groomed roads, that 
population growth has been constant before and afier groomed roads were 
available and used by bison, and that mortality is controlled by factors other than 
grooming. In short, “[t}here seems to be little supporting evidence of an ultimate 
effect of road grooming on bison population dynamics.” [d. At Part II, p. 24. 


It is disturbing that the DEIS purposely omitted analysis of wildlife carrying 
capacities because “it is a complex effort outside the scope of this study and the 
decision to be made." DEIS Chapter 1. The Babbitt lawsuit by the Fund for 
Animals, which was the direct cause of this DEIS and its Settlement Agreement 
addressed, the need to monitor effects of winter use on wildlife populations. This 
certainly includes carrying capacity. See also Mundinger Comments, p. 2. 


Alternatives B and E emphasize an adaptive management approach to park 
resource management. The DEIS fails to identify the nature of new and ongoing 
research, monitoring methods, standards to be used to determine disturbance to 
wildlife and contingency strategies. The Bison EIS contains some of this 
information but was not even acknowledged in the present DEIS. Also, no 
guidelines are established to determine when the Bison Plan and Winte: Use Plan 
conflict with regard to bison management, which would take precedence. This is a 
cumulative effect that was not adequately addressed in the DEIS and is required 
under NEPA. See also Mundinger Comments, p. 4-9. The DEIS fails to analyze 
the tunnel effect on ungulates from the road plowing. Mundi yer Comments, p. 7, 
No. 30. 


In addition to the lack of supporting data addressing the impacts to wildlife 
and bison, the DEIS's emphasis on “Natural Quiet" is unjustified. See Mundinger 
Comments, p. 7, No. 32. Snowmobiles and snowcoaches travel on long- 
established roads. The DEIS makes one believe you could travel by snowmobile 
anywhere in the Parks thus making the entrance area noisy. Nothing is further 
from the truth. It is seldom that anyone skis or snowshoes from an entrance to the 
Parks interior. Sncowcoaches and snowmobiles provide access for these non- 
motorized activities. It is ridiculous to desire natura! quiet nest to an established 
road. The methodology of studying social recreational values is available but not 
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disclosed by the DEIS. In otherwords, the DEIS desires natural quiet but fails to 
justify its existence in areas of access to all visitors. 

Revised Alternative E's desire for enhancing non-motorized travel corridors 
is a logical, reasonable way to address this concern. Closing what is a state 
highway to achieve natural quiet is unsubstantiated and too drastic. 


Any pollution that harms the natural resources of the two parks is of 
concern to the Cooperating Counties. However, the magnitude of risk has to be 
put into perspective and treated proportionally as to the threat it poses. 


The DEIS (and other Park documents) focuses on the unquantified effects 
posed by snowmachine emissions. It states, "Discussion of impacts of alternatives 
on snowmobile emissions exposure focuses on the likelihood that employees, 
visitors and snowmobile operstors and riders will be exposed to air pollutant 
emissions that violate NAAQA and state air quality standards for Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming." (emphasis added) DEIS at 161. 


There is no basis to establish that "likelihood." If it is real, then deference 
should be given to the appropriate state agencies to measure the air quality and to 
determine whether there has been any degradation. There is no indication that the 
states have failed their responsibilities and the jurisdiction for this relationship is 
reinforced in NPS Regulations that state: 


Except as otherwise provided in this section, the laws of the State in 
which the exterior boundaries of a park area or a portion thereof is 
located shall govern equipment standards and the operation of 
snowmobiles. Non-conflicting state laws are adopted as a part of 
these regulations. 36 CFR Sec. 2.18 (b). 


Sound scientific analysis is lacking throughout the DEIS. It repeatedly rests 
on assumptions as it attempts to establish 2 “likelihood” of air quality degradation, 
a key component of the document. For example, the DEIS states, “Generally, it is 
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assumed that when snowmachine use increases, the risk or potential for gencral 
water quality and aquatic resource impacts increases as well." Id. At 163 
(emphasis added) 


Another NPD document is even stronger in describing the profound iack of 
sound, scientific information on another interrelated issue. According to the 
Environmental Assessment (at 29), “Impacts to the aquatic resources (fish, 
amphibians, waterfowl, and vegetation) and the predators that use these resources 
(bears, wolves, eagles, otters, and mink) due to snowpeck runoff containing 
potential snowmachine pollutants are unknown." (emphasis added) 


These unknown amounts should be weighed against what is known and 
quantified -- the degree of water degradation that currently exists. The absolute 
standard for water quality is set out in YNP's own document: "[W]aters in 
Yellowstone National Park are designated Class [ by the State of Wyoming; 
therefore, no wastewater discharges are allowed in these park waters." [cite] 


But there have been sewage discharges in YNP. Its Superintendent, Mike 
Finley, wrote Wyoming's Department of Environmental Quality detailing a series 
of recent accidents. The December 3, 1998 letter from Supervisor Finley to 
Wyoming Department of Environmental Quality is attached and incorporated by | 
reference in these comments. These actual spills pose a bigger, more concrete | 
threat to both the aquatic and land resources of Yellowstone Park than those 
assumed by the NPS for snowmachine emissions. 


Below is a summary of four of those sewage spills according to Mr. Finley: | 


© On June 2, 1998, "Approximately 67,000 gallons of nartially treated | 
sewage then discharged from the septic tank into the infiltration ditch. | 
This infiltration ditch had a previously undetected breach in it some 225 | 
feet from the septic tank and the partially treated sewage went out this | 
breach, across approximately 50 feet of vegetation and into a backwater 
of Yellowstone Lake." 
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e On June 27, 1998, 70,000 gallons overflowed with much of it again 
escaping through a breach and being released “through the vegetation 
and into the backwater of Yellowstone Lake." 


¢ On September 14, 1998, "The flow ran across the ground and discharged 
into Myriad Creek, a tributary to the Firehole River. Approximately 
1,000 gallons overflowed the manhole and most of it reached the creek." 


e Three wecks later on October 6-7 a spill downstream from the first 
resulted in another 45,000 gallons overflowing the system, 
“approximately 15,000 gallons of partially treated sewage was 
discharged from the septic tank." 


YNP officials received a Notice of Violation (N.O.V), Docket Number 
3013-98 from the Wyoming Department of Environmental Quality for these four 
sewage spills. Yet, in Mr. Finley's letter to Wyoming DEQ, there is no indication 
that NPS conducted any cleanup of either the land or water for these 114,000 
gallons of sewage. As a result of this non-compliance, the Park faced sanctions, 


The DEIS discusses the threat of degradation of streams as a result of 
snowmachine emissions. If this is truly a concern, then it is difficult to understand 
why Yellowstone officials have cut back on efforts to measure and evaluate the 
Park's streams. Its own Strategic Plan lays out the direction for this key issue, 
“Yellowstone no longer contributes funds to stream gauge monitoring programs 

| due to funding shortages.” The Plan further states that, “Ground water monitoring 
| has been abandoned.” We recommend an explanation that reconciles these actions 
since they seem to be at odds with the concerns referenced in the DEIS. 


In addition, the DETS' focus on de minims water poltution levels, allegedly 
exacerbated by snowmachines, ignores the larger picture or the cause — the 
antiquated systems that regularly dump large amounts of raw sewage into 
Yellowstone Lake and other pristine waters. 

YNP Superintendent Mike Finely has detailed these in his letter to the 
Wyoming Department of Environmental Quality. In his December 3, 1998 letter 
Mr. Finley states that "[m]Juch of the water and sewage collection and distribution 
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systems arc leaking and the treatment facilities are in various states of 
deterioration ... One system has totally failed and resource damage is occurring, in 
at lcast three others. The smaller septic tank systems are not being maintained 
properly and will eventually fail.” 


Not only does the DEIS fail to adequately substantiate its strict emissions 
standards necessary by 2008-2009 in Alternative B, the NPS issued a press release 
grossly misstating air quality in Yellowstone in a blatant attempt to gain public 
support of oversnow use closures. In fact, the National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards were pot exceeded at the West Yellowstone, Montana entrance to the 
Park as reported. The National Ambient Air Quality Standard for acceptable 
particulate matter is 65, not 60 as stated by the NPS. The particulate figures 
reported by the NPD were based on a four-hour exposure sample instead of the 24 
hour standard. The NPS also mislead the public by grossly exaggerating the 
amount of poly-cyclicoromatic hydrocarbons ("PAHs") in pounds instead of 
micrograms. The actual amount PAHs emitted is approximately .000543 pounds. 
This is a huge error and clearly demonstrates the NPS apparent purposeful 
misrepresentation of the actual park air quality. Given the NPS gross 
misunderstanding of emission quantifications, it is arbitrary for the NPS not to 
follow the EPA guidelines on snowmobile emissions scheduled for release in just 
a few months. EPA standards should be adopted by the final EIS. 


We have received information regarding emissions from Montana 
Department of Environmental Quality (DEQ). We also incorporate their 
comments to the DEIS by reference. It is our understanding that the Montana 
DEQ, in cooperation with NPS at Yellowstone, the Department of Energy, and 
many others have conducted or coordinated applied research activities related to 
snowmobiles and their impacts. These studies were to document problems and 
explore solutions to help land managers make informed decisions regarding 
snowmobile use on their lands. The work was undertaken with the expectation 
that it would be used in Yellowstone and other locations where snowmobiles are 
used. 
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Basing decisions for all the units of NPS on that small area by the West Entranc: 
questionable. Montana DEQ states that there is a significant diffcrence between ambi 
air standards and the NPS occupational! exposure data collected in many NPS studies. 
The National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) are set to protect the gencral 
population, and include a specific monitoring method and time period. Montana has 
adopted their own set of ambient air quality standards called the Montana Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (MAAQS). Apparently, two other states also have set standards oth 
than the national standards. Occupational exposure data is not comparable to these 
standards unless the standard's data collection and analyses methods are used. See 
Montana DEQ Comments. 


According to Montana DEQ, "personal exposure standards are designed to 
protect workers from exposure to pollutants over the course of a workday. There 
are three sets of current personal exposure standards, but only those of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) listed as personal 
exposure level (PEL) are enforceable. Other non-enforceable standards used for 
comparison in the references. These includes the National Institute of Safety and 
Health (NIOSH), OSHA's research arm. NIOSH reports their standards as 
recommended exposure levels (REL). The American Conference of Governmental 
Industrial Hygienists (ACGIH) is another recognized organization that reports 
standards as threshold limit values (TLV). For comparison, the OSHA PEL is 50 
PPM CO, NIOSH REL is 35 PPM, and the ACGIH TLV is 25 PPM.” See 
Montana DE‘? Comments. 


"In considering emissions, the Montana DEQ felt the NPS report confused the 
limits imposed to protect employees in the workplace (50 PPM) with the ambient air 
quality standards. Ambient air quality standards specify a method to collect data and a 
limit. The NPS report incorrectly states that MAAQS have been exceeded by 
snowmobiles in Yellowstone. If MAAQS or NAAQS had been exceeded, it would ha 
triggered a process to correct the situation. Information on this process should be in th 
NPS report, not just for Montana but the other NPS units of concern.” See Montana D) 
Comments. 


"Page |, Paragraph |, Sentence 4: Numbers of visitors and snowmobiles 
from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful is higher than the (61 ,568) number 
reflected in the Yellowstone...Winter Use Draft Environmental Impact Statement 


(DEIS). Further, the way the sentence is constructed implies ii. at all the people 
ride on snowmobiles, when in fact only 55,319 ride them (DEIS), and about 23-25 
percent of the riders ride double or are towed. The sentence needs to be broken up 
to describe the total for the Park and West Entrance separately." See Montana 
DEQ Comments. See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 1, Paragraph |, last sentence: The NPS report states that it is to 
provide information to enable the National Park Service to make an informed 
decision regarding use of snowmobiles in units of the NPS system. The sentence 
also should explain the differences between legal limits for "air quality” and 
“personal exposure levels." “All references to water quality should be placed 
separately since this paragraph focuses on air quality." 


"“{Mlost importantly, the DETS fails to identify the largest variable in the air 
quality equation—climate at specific locations. Kado's 1999 draft final report 
illustrates that the West Entrance is the hot spot for Yellowstone's carbon 
monoxide and particulate matter sampling because of the high levels reported 
there compared to other sites. For another example, one street corner at a location 
near Yellowstone National Park has 250 times its annual average number of 
vehicles pass the intersection in the summer season without any deterioration in 
air quality. However, that same corner in the winter will have one-eighth (1/8) of 
its annual average annua! vehicle count approach the National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards for carbon monoxide. The difference is the weather and 
dispersion of emissions." See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 1, second paragraph, Jast seitence: The sentence is not a complete 
comparison, and inaccurately paraphrases a conclusion in the White and Castrol! 
report of 1998. ("Toxic hydrocarbon species are present in snowmobile exhaust 
in proportions similar to those observed from other sources such a8 pessenger cars 
fueled with gasoline."" Page 48, paragraph 2, Carroll et al. 1998." See Montana 
DEQ Comments. 


“Page 1, last line “variability in these factors due primarily to..." We 
recommend you change the order from most impact to least. The primary 
differences (in descending order) are the test procedure used on the engines, 
second, the fuei, and third, the engine lubrication oil. However, the most 
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important factor relative to particulate matter is the lubrication oil (White and 
Carroll, 1998). An SAE paper presented in September 1998 and May 1999 
detailing the [SO snowmobile procedure (used at SwRI) with a comparison to 
other engine test protocols (EPA, MMA, SAE J-1088)" is more accurate and 
should be reviewed in the DEIS." Over $250,000 went into development of this 
procedure. "The rea! difference in emissions is how the engine is used in the field. 
The only procedure that is based on field data is the ISMA-approved ISO 5-mode 
steady-state procedure used by SwRI. This was developed by the same team that 
developed the EPA approved SAE J-1088 protocol for small engines in 
cooperation with the snowmobile industry and air quality control agencies, and in 
part, for use in the NPS-DOE-DEQ studies." 


“Page 2, Table 1, Snowmobile emission factors: It is inappropriate to 
average all these emission factors due to the differences in test procedures and 
availability of products. For example, line item 8 lists SwRI 1998 Polaris 
emissions using aliphatic gasoline. This fuel is a specialty chemical in the United 
States costing about $3.50 to $4.00 per gallon (before taxes). The fuel type was 
added by SwRI in cooperation with some Buropean countries. Aliphatic gasoline 
has no oxygenates, olefins, and virtually no sulfur or aromatics. Its purpose is to 
reduce carcinogenic exposures of operators (such as in the German forest products 
industry). The fuel is not suited to use in these two-stroke engines, and was found 
to increase ALL emiss’ons but carcinogenic compounds. It would never be used 
in sleds in this country, and as a result of this testing, will not be used in Sweden 
or Germany either." See Montana DEQ Comments. 


Page 2, Table 1, item 5: The table lists emission factors "Polaris 98 Rich” 
but does not explain this test's importance to managers. NPS should provide this 
explanation for their management. The "Rich" test shows that snowmobiles need 
to be properly set-up and jetted for the elevation and climate where they will be 
operated. The “Rich” test was conducted to simulate emissions and performance 
of a snowmobile that is jetted for a lower elevation, like Minnesota, but used in 
Yellowstone without re-jetting—a situation that does occur regularly in 
Yellowstone, The “Rich” test generated significantly higher HC, CO and PM 
emissions (20, 14, and 28 percent respectively) compared to the baseline 
emissions. Fuel consumption was increased by 13 percent, and power was 
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decreased by 14 percent. (page 12, paragraph 2, White and Carroll 1998)." See 
Montana DEQ Comments. 


"Page 2, Paragraph 2, Sentence 2 "...by a factor of 2 lower...." The final 
report identifies CO was 40 percent lower. The temperature difference accounts 
for a major share of the difference. However, another factor in the lower CO 
number is that the SwRI emissions number is for the complete range of 
snowmobile use—five different driving styles and five different modes 
{incorporating variations in engine speed and torque). The emissions recorded by 
Bishop and Stedman were produced under a single operating style (touring, or 
moderate) mode, and engine speed and torque (10-15 mph). The similar HC 
concentrations indicate that these engines emit unburned fuel and lube oi! at about 
the same proportion at any speed—a finding also confirmed in the laboratory 
tests.” See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 3, first paragraph, last sentence: "...mean toluene concentration 
of..." This is a good finding. However, the report lacks an explanation of its 
significance for NPS managers. For example, the report can explain that the 
concentration of toluene in the exhaust vapor is similar to its concentration in 
gasoline (Morris, Bishop, Stedman 1999). Also, the concentration can be 
refzrenced to several occupational exposure standards. 

Page 3, second paragraph, first sentence, “Snowmobile emissions vary...” Please 
see comments for page 2, paragraph 2, sentence 2. Climate also changes 
snowmobile emissions." See Montana DEQ Comments 


"Page 3, second paragraph, second sentence, "...snowmobile emissions 
increase with an increase in speed..." This statement is misleading because the 
highest production of emissions is at idle. White (1998) showed that the hotter the 
engine is, the lower the emissions—emissions are a factor of engine speed and 
torque, not snowmobile speed, as indicated in the NPS report." See Montana DEQ 
Comments 


“Page 3, Paragraph 3: The entire analysis or the inventory of emissions is 
incomplete and inaccurate. It appears that NPS used the FTP certification data for 
automotive transportation, which is not comparable to the snowmobile data. NPS 
has left out other vehicles in the park. For example, where in this analyses are the 
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Bombardier snowcoaches with emissions that are similar to those of light trucks 
manufactured prior to 1970 (very high HC and 1,000 gm/mile CO)? Where are the 
emissions from diesel equipment such as tour busses, NP'S maintenance equipment 
(trucks, plows, groomers) and thc 19,100 gallons of gasoline NPS uses in the 
winter, non-recreational vehicles, and, since no distinction is made on boundaries, 
traffic and 18-wheelers operating on Highway 191? NPS uses over 63,000 
gallons of diese] each year in the Park, (and concessions/contractors use even 
more) with at least 2 million gallons of gasoline consumed in the Park during the 
summer (through concessions) with only 225,000 gailons (the Park interior storage 
limit) in the winter. What emission factors are used for summer and winter 
vehicles? Does the analyses consider the increase in emissions based on the 
percentage of Toyota, GM, and Ford products in the inventory since these vehicles 
are known to emit more pollution products than EPA limits allowed for the (1992- 
1998) time period stated? Also, snowmobile power at the Yellowstone elevation 
should be de-rated from the 20.1 bshp average running in the park (White, Carroll, 
1998, Appendix B). Please re-check your winter emission calculations for a peak 
day because they appear to be incorrect. It may help the public to understand your 
calculations and assumptions by adding the sample calculation to the appendix.” 
See Montana DEQ Comments. 


The report is on “air quality impacts of snowmobiles. How does a 
comparison of snowmobile emissions to an incomplete emissions inventory 
bencfit the understanding of these emissions’ impacts and management of thesc 
impacts? What is needed is some monitoring method to enable an individual NPS 
unit to define any snowmobile impacts. The University of Denver is developing 
one such tool, but this is not indicated in this report. Another tool NPS managers 
could request from OSHA would be pollutant monitors for areas where staff must 
work. Such monitoring would help determine public health and occupational 
exposure concems would occur wherever there is snowmobile congestion. Such 
studies might show the need for expensive air quality monitoring of a specific to a 
location, but it would not mean the entire park unit has an air quality problem." 
See Montana DEQ Comments. 


"Page 3, Paragraph 4, Sentence 5, "Southwest Research Institute also 
conducted tests on four organics...." This should read "conducted hydrocarbon 
speciation tests." This statement as writien suggests that the writers did not read 
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the entire report or missed the importance of thc color figures and appendix C. | 
SwRI conducted hydrocarbon speciation of C1-C13 and C13-C23 following an | 
FTP protocol also listed in the report. The first series covers 189 compounds and | 
the last series covered thousands of compounds. Only four were graphed for a 

quick comparison. This paragraph also appears to confuse air toxics with 

polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons." See Montane DEQ Comments. 


“Page 4, top partial paragraph "...1 pound of PAHs per 4-hour visit..." 
Several reports by the Montana Bureau of Business and Economic Research and 
others have documented that the average snowmobiler to YNP rides 91 miles and 
operates the engine for 4-hours throughout the complete day. It appears from the 
Yellowstone gate numbers that most visitors are there for longer than a 4- hour 
visit. This statement should replace the word “visit” with “per 4-hours of engine 
operation.” Also, managers and the public may not be as alarmed if the equation 
and assumptions are printed in an appendix to the DEIS." See Montana DEQ 
Comments. 


"Page 4, first full paragraph, Potential effects on air quality: This paragraph 
should be titled “potential effects on public health and the environment.” The 
paragraph confuses air quality (ozone) with occupational and personal exposure 
levels of CO. It would be best split into two or more paragraphs. Sentence eight 
that begins “Carbon monoxide can affect humans. ...” should be removed to start a 
new peragraph below this one with a description of occupational exposure levels 
and health impacts. It might be of importance to compare some of Kado’s (1999) 
work to benzene (PEL = 1PPM, REL = 0.1 PPM and TLV=0.5 PPM) and toluenc | 
(PEL = 200 PPM with a 300 PPM ceiling limit, REL = 100 PPM and TLV=50 | 
PPM) standards. The paragraph on personal exposure should also include the last | 
three sentences in this paragraph." See Montana DEQ Comments. | 


“Page 4, first paragraph, last sentence, "....vicinity of snowmobile exhaust, 
such as..." A more appropriate reference should be areas of traffic congestion and 
poor emission dispersion. This would include toll booths, but also a parking lots 
and specific winter attractions.” See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 5, sentences 3 and 4, "... unknown the extent to which either of 
these...are used in NPS units,..." The report should list the NPS units that allow | 
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snowmobiles, and the state in which these are located. For example, Minnesota, 
Jowa, and several other states require the use of ethanol blend year-round. The 
report would be of better use to decision makers if these items were specified, or if 
NPS units were given guidance on who to contact to determine if oxygenates are 
required in an area. See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 6, Clean Air Act Designations: NPS should list (in a table or 
appendix) the NPS units that include Class | airsheds and use snowmobiles. As 
written, the paragraph implies that all 48 Class { NPS units are in danger of air 
quality problems from snowmobiles, and this is not the case." See Montana DEQ 
Comments. 


"Page 8, first paragraph, "...correlation between emissions and 
snowmobiles...Air Resource Specialists 1996)..." This statement is incorrect. 
The report referenced is a draft report that did not incorporate comments (from 
Montana Department of Environmental Quality) stating that 85 percent of the data 
are not valid because of leaks and other equipment problems. A better reference 
would be Kado et al. 1999 that did correlate particulate matter with the number of 
snowmobiles on an hourly basis." See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 8, jast paragraph, "...4-hour exposure....” The paragraph uses the 
exposure samples in an incorrect mamner. It is inappropriate to compare a 4-hour 
exposure with an 8-hour standard. To properly compare the sample with the 
standard, the assumption must be made that this was the exposure for the entire 
shift, and divide the sample amount by the total hours of the shift. Comparisons in 
the revised draft final from Kado et al. should be used. The samples were taken 
during the times of highest exposure. They show a need for a follow-up study, and 
a possible need to move employees between jobs and exposure levels during a 
shift. They do not show that a standard has been exceeded or approached, which 
is what these statements imply.” See Montana DEQ Comments. 


"Page 9, second paragraph, last sentence "...as a result of snowmobile 
use....” Even though this is a quote from a draft report, it is not accurate. A 
preliminary air quality model of the area shows that the snowcoaches also 
contribute significantly to CO and HC because they have no emission controls." 
See Montana DEQ Comments. 
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“Page 9, peragraph 3, first sentence "dangerously high." What standard is 
NPS using to determine that these levels are “dangerously high?" Please remove 
the word dangerously or cite the corresponding standard used. We agree that 
employees and visitor exposure needs to be minimized, however, more study is 
needed before these levels can be categorized as dangerous. Further, the 
paragraph implies that removal of high levels of snowmobile emissions would 
resolve all the problems, which is false. The problem really is a high amount of 
pollution trapped in an area with poor dispersion characteristics. This usually 
occurs with automobiles and trucks in congested areas. NPS can reduce 
congestion in certain areas to reduce exposure, and or relucate congestion of 
winter traffic to areas with better air flow and emission dispersion characteristics." 
See Montana DEQ Comments. 


“Page 9, paragraph 5, Two-stroke vs Four-stroke, first sentence, "...lower 
amounts of CO...." This statement is incorrect for cold climates. Bishop 
measured CO of a 4-stroke snowmobile and found that the CO emissions were 
over twice that of the 2-stroke snowmobiles, although smoke and HC were 
significantly lower. There is not much difference in CO emissions when the 
climate is cold because most engines burn rich (with more fuel) under those 
conditions. Please remove CO from the first and second sentences. White et ai. 
indicated some reduction of CO from direct injection, 2-stroke engines, but not 70 
percent.” See Montana DEQ Comments. 


Our quoting of the Montana DEQ Comments and Mr. Howard Haines is 
important because of the blatant inaccuracies in the DEJS. The NPS cannot rely 
on the flawed conclusions in the DEIS about snowmobile emissions. Real, not 
exaggerated health risks should be analyzed and addressed. To do anything less 
would violate NEPA, APA, Clean Air Act and the Clean Water Act. 


6. Socio-Economic Effects of Alternative B and All Other Alternatives. | 


Yellowstone, Montana cars its living directly or indirectly because of the | 
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It is important to remember that the town site of West Yellowstone was 
carved out of the National Forest by an act of Congress nearly one hundred years 
ago expressly for the purpose of providing essential services to Yellowstone 
Park’s visitors. From then until now, this community has existed to that cnd. 
Businesses and lives have been built upon good faith in a continuing partnership 
effort with Yellowstone National Park. As the number of visitors has grown from 
year to year, so has West Yellowstone grown to accommodate them. As the 
number of park service employees has increased, the town has expanded to 
provide basic health, police, and fire protection. West Yellowstone has grown to 
meet its obligation to educate NPS employees’ children as well as its own. As part 
of the partnership, the town even disposes of the Park's garbage. The relationship 
is intimate and completely interdependent. They have historically been partners, 
but the events of the last few years thereafter that what has been accomplished in 
this century of working in tandem may soon be forever lost. 


The Preferred Alternative B in the DEIS proposes to plow the road between 
West Yellowstone and Old Faithful in winter. This will effectively destroy the 
snowmobile dependent winter economy of West Yellowstone. This community 
has come to depend upon winter business to fund approximately one half of the 
necessary year-round infrastructure and basic service needs. To compound the 
problem, many summer businesses are now tied to winter enterprises. If this 
alternative is implemented, surnmer reliant motels, restaurants, and retail shops 
will collapse as surely as winter ones will since mortgages and cash flow issues 
have come to rely upon four seasons of commerce instead of just one. To remove 
this critical economic linchpin will render the town non-viable. The question wil! 
be not if the community will perish, but how long it will take. 


Within the DEIS, great care is taken to prove on paper that access by 
wheeled vehicles will actually INCREASE the number of visitors to the Park in 
winter. What the document fails to examine is whether or not people will actually 
visit Yellowstone in winter if snowmobiling the lower loop is no longer available 
to them. Unlike some who seem to have been persuaded that the ‘field of dreams’ 
approach will work, the town does not believe for one moment that “If you plow 
it, they will come.” Our clients deal daily with visitors to this region. Based upon 
years of experience and hundreds of conversations with putential visitors, the 
proprietors and concessionaires in West Yellowstone predict that very few people 
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will make the trip to Yellowstone if they are unable to enjoy the uniquc 
snowmobile experience. This is confirmed by the fact that while snowcoaches 
have always been available as an alternative means of winter transportation, they 
have never gained popularity with the majority of winter visitors. It follows, then, 
that people are extremely unlikely to travel across the country in winter to ridc in 
buses or vans. See Comments of Bill Howell, Clyde Seely and Vicki Eggers, 
incorporated by reference in these comments. 


The DEIS estimates that plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old 
Faithful will result in a $12.4 million decrease in visitor spending and the loss of 
301 jobs in the Greater Yellowstone Area (GYA). [Vol. 1. page 198] The 
surrounding states estimate that this loss will actually be over $100 million in 
visitor spending and more than 1,000 jobs in the GYA. [Vol. 2, Appendix] 


Alternative B proposes to provide shuttle bus service between West 
Yellowstone and Old Faithful at a “cost of $10 to $20" per person to "provide 
affordable access to the Park's interior." [Vol. 1, page 199] This will require a 
taxpayer subsidy of $25 to $40 per person since it costs an average of $38 per 
person plus a $10 person park entrance fee to enter the Park on a bus during the 
summer season. 


Qne of the Park's stated reasons for plowing the road from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful is to “provide affordable access for minority and low- 
income people" since this segment of the population would now typically have to 
pay $85 to $100 as day to rent a snowcoach or snowmobile to visit Old Faithful. 
Yet, in the DEIS, the NPS admits the current income distribution of summer and 
winter visitors to Yellowstone is quite similar, event though the summer visitors 
do not have to pay the “high" costs of snowmobile or snowcoach rental. "The 
1999 Winter Visitor Survey in the GYA found that 11.9% of winter visitors 
reported having a 1998 total household income below $15,000. These results are 
comparable to results found in a 1998 summer visitor survey in YNP where 11.1% 
of respondents reported a household income below $15,000. The 1999 winter 
visitor survey reported that 99.0% of all winter recreation visitors in the GYA are 
white, which compares to summer visitors where 98% are white.” [Voi. i, page 
91] It costs all visitors a significant amount of money just to get to the 
Yellowstone area, regardless of whether they are low, middle or high income, and 
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the cost of a snowmobile, smowcoach, or even a bus rental for that matter, is 
irrelevant as to whether or not they can afford to visit Yellowstone. [Vol. 1, page 
199] 


Visitor access from the west entrance would be primarily by mass transit 
with very limited opportunity for private vehicle access (by reservation only). 10 
to 20 trailer spaces would be available at Old Faithful for snowmobile trailer 
parking, with up to 40 spaces being available for passenger vehicles. All other 
access would be via 20-30 buses and a fleet of 45 15-pasenger vans departing at 
45 minute intervals. Under this scenario, NPS proposes to increase average daily 
visitation to Old Faithful by almost 130%. [Vol. |, page 218] This is peculiar 
since “overcrowding” and the overtaxing of services at Old Faithful has been an 
issue persistently touted by the NPS. [Winter Visitor Use Management: A Multi- 
Agency Assessment, Greater Yellowstone Coordinating Committee - March 1999, 
page 14] See also Comments of Bill Howeil. 


The NPS Directors Order #17, dated September 28, 1999 National Park 
Service Tourism Policy 6 purpose “is to promote and support sustainable, 
responsible, informed, and managed visitor use through cooperation end 
coordination with the tourism industry.” § 1. Na Wy: ty 
find common ground with tourism interests.” id. § 3.2. “Conversely, the 
(National Park Service] must seek to understand the goals, capabilities, and 
limitations of the tourism industry, and recognize that tourism businesses have 
financial obligations to meet and investments to protect." Plowing the road will 
result in great harm to West Yellowstone. There will be little incentive for visitors 
to stay in West Yellowstone if snowmobiling is discontinued. The busses 
proposed by Alternative B may result in greater revenue to the Park but will result 
in devastating its long-time partner, West Yellowstone. NPS policy disallows this 
and should be followed. The plain language of Directors Order #17 requires the 
NPS to take action. See Idaho Watersheds Project v. Hahn 187 E, 3d _1035,1037 
(9th cir, 1999). That action is to find a way to provide tourism opportunities with 
the best interests of the gateway communities in mind. 


The DETS has failed to adequately examine the socio-economic impacts of 
the alternatives upon gateway communities, regions, and states and has failed to 
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implement the socio-economic information the cooperating agencies supplied to 
the NPS for the DEIS. 


1, Sound Concerns 


Sound levels for snowmobiles would be required to be at or below 70 
decibels as measured on the A-weighted scale at 50 feet at full throttle (as 
compared to present sound law of 78 decibels or below). [Vol. 1, pages 28 and 
214] This reduction of 8 decibels would mean snowmobiles would be required to 
be nearly one-half as loud as they are now (-10 decibels is one-half as loud). By 
comparison, the sound level for a diesel truck (bus) is 80 decibels at 40 mph at 50' 
is 60 to 70 decibels (a little Honda is closer to the 60 decibels while a pickup truck 
is 70 or even 75 decibels). [Vol. 1, page 128] The sound law based on full 
throttle for a snowmobile is not an equal comparison to other vehicles at 40 mph. 
First, a snowmobile is operated in the Parks at a maximum speed of 45 mph. 
Certainly not at full throttle. Second, the sound level for the other vehicles would 
be much higher if they were also operated at "full throttle" for the comparative 
sound measurement. Snowmobiles and other vehicles should have equal 
standards. 


D. CONCLUSION 


Our clients oppose the preferred Alternative B that would plow the road 
from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. The DEIS has not accurately or 
sufficiently considered the impact of this alternative on surrounding communities, 
visitor expectation and experience, wildlife, and the resource. 


National Parks are established for the use and enjoyment of people. While 
the Park's resources must be protected for the future, today's special winter visitor 
experience must also be protected. Touring Yellowstone by snowmobile 
combines the grandeur of the Park's unique features with the freedom to 
experience it directly. The DEIS must protec: this experience. 
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Thank you for considcring our comments, Please put my name on your 
mailing list so 1 can be kept informed on this issuc. 


Sincerely, 


MOORE SMITH BUXTON & TURCKE, 
CHA 
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Page 2. Re: Revised Alternative E. It appears too much emphasis is placed on support or justification for a course of action or decision. Under the CEQ 


age 
regulations, the requirement of an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the 


possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the Blue Ribbon 
Coalition in a variety of forms. The essentials of Revised Alternative E (all versions considered) are not significantly different from alternative E as presented 
in the DEIS, especially considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E versus the features 
analyzed in the range Of alternatives. All alternatives in the DEIS, including B, meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. In our 
estimation, it is unrealistic to expect all alternatives in an EIS to meet all desired conditions expressed in the purpose and need for action equally well. Such a 
set of alternatives would likely have no significant differences among them and fail to meet the CEQ requirement for evaluating a range of options. 

Pages 3-4. Re: Particulate matter study. Criticism stemming from the release of the ARD report and its content is beyond the scope of this EIS analysis and 
requires no response. The report’s contents, in respect to the alleged faulty information, was not a part of the Draft EIS. The fact that there may be 
disagreement with how the document was publicized and distributed does not affect the air resources analysis in the EIS. The release of the document, done 
independently from the EIS process, was hardly a media blitz. Certainly, the ensuing media coverage, in which the cooperating agencies played a large role, 
was not encouraged by NPS. The commenter should be aware that the mathematical errors and related comparisons have been corrected in the report, which 
has been re-released and is available for use in support of the FEIS. 

Page 4. Re: Support of alternative E and not B. In general, the tenor of these expressions of support and opposition relate to the decision that the commenter 
would like to see NPS make, or not make. The general response to such comments is that the commenter’s opinions will be considered in making the final 
decision, but that there is nothing in those opinions that substantively would alter the range of alternative features to be evaluated in the Final EIS. For 
example, if the features that are not supported were to be deleted from the range of alternatives then the analysis would be left only with features that the 
commenter likes or agrees with. If only the actions that are liked by the commenter remain, then there is effectively only one alternative. From the NEPA 
standpoint, the analysis cannot be channeled in this fashion. Therefore, expressions of support or objection will not be responded to, in general, by changes in 
alternative features — they will be responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in 
the Record of Decision. People who commented in this fashion are asked to consider that there is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately 
considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 

Page 4-7. Re: B.1. Fund for Animals V. Babbitt. How the settlement timeframes were set is not material to the EIS process itself, which must be conducted in 
accordance with NEPA and the CEQ regulations. Certainly the time frames represent a challenge to all involved in the process. Arguments about extensions 
do not relate substantively to the adequacy of the EIS or the alternatives in a way that NPS can respond to. NPS will respond to comments on both when 
presented as such. 

Page 7. Re: B.2. Release of the DEIS over the internet. NPS put the DEIS on the internet to meet the requirement of the settlement agreement that the draft be 
released in August 1999. The plaintiffs in the suit did not object to that method of complying with the settlement agreement. Once the hard copies of the 
DEIS were available, NPS allowed a 60 day comment period to comply with CEQ requirement for requesting public comment (§1503.1(a)(4)). 

Page 8. Re: B3. Small Business Regulatory Enforcement Act. NPS disagrees that it must submit the Winter Use Plan and EIS to Congressional review under 
the terms of the SBREFA. If a rule change is required as a result of the final decision, NPS will comply with ali applicable requirements. 
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Pages 8-9. Re: B.4. Cumulative impact for planning the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. NPS evaluated the impacts of alternative B and other 


alternatives that incorporate the features mentioned in this comment. A systematic, inierdisciplinary process was used in accordance with CEQ regulations. 
NEPA does not absolutely require the use of actual data. It requires sufficient information in the context of the scope of analysis, which in this case is 
programmatic and not site-specific. The EIS analysis is aimed at developing a programmatic plan (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)) for winter use. If the concern 
relates to site-specific gaps in information, it should also be noted that there is no requirement to develop exhaustive site-specific information (“hard data’’) to 
support a programmatic planning document. An EIS is not, per se, a scientific analysis. It is intended to disclose environmental effects over a range of 
alternatives, in which the analyses must demonstrate scientific integrity by disclosing methods and making explicit references to sources used (40 CFR 
1502.24). The DEIS does this. CEQ regulations also allow for incomplete or unavailable information, by describing procedures that are to be following in 
these instances (§1502.22). For any identified gaps in the DEIS, NPS will follow the requisite procedures. 


The CEQ regulations define special expertise as “statutory responsibility, agency mission, or related program experience” §1508.26. NPS has fully documented 
its procedures in this regard. Methods of analysis, including assumptions and expertise (in the form of current literature) are revealed for all impact topics at the 
| beginning of DEIS Chapter IV. The EIS preparers and consultants used are listed in Appendix B of the DEIS for all interested parties to see. 

| Page 10. Re: C.1. Revised Alternative E. Please see response to comment, “Page 2.” 

Page 10. Re: C.1.a. Actions common to Yellowstone, Grand Teton and the Parkway. Please see responses to Letter 1, Wyoming comments on Revised 
Alternative E. Most suggested features are evaluated in the DEIS alternative E or in another alternative, so these choices remain for the decision maker. NPS is 
encouraged by support from the cooperating agencies on establishing a recreation carrying capacity. In practice, setting a carrying capacity is a highly complex 
and potentially divisive exercise. NPS managers decided there was not sufficient time available in the settlement time frame to devote to this type of analysis. 
However, in response to EPA and a variety of cooperating agency comments, NPS will analyze the use of interim use limitations to mitigate effects in several 
alternatives. The seven year average will be used in one or more instances. 

Page 12. Re: C.2. Adaptive management and the Federal Advisory Committee Act. Adaptive management will be better described in the FEIS. Adaptive 
management is a strategy to move from the existing condition to the desired condition in two alternatives. The strategy represents a very deliberate way of 
proceeding, erring on the conservative side to maintain existing motorized use at the risk of possible short-term impacts on resources or other visitors. 

Processes associated with adaptive management will be provided in the FEIS: definitions, administrative actions, study methods, management actions, and 
NEPA requirements. Although FACA is not necessarily a concern should adaptive management be implemented, any decision that requires ongoing advice 
from a group of non-agency persons must comply with FACA. This does not necessarily mean that the NPS will charter a formal advisory committee under 
FACA, as certain exceptions to such formal action are available. 

Page 13. Re: Bison Management DEIS/Plan and the Winter Use DEIS; two different methodologies used. Work accomplished by biologists on defining the 
wildlife affected environment and the effects of winter use on it are cognizant of the carrying capacity issue. Such determinations include many factors other 
than those associated with winter use. For this reason, NPS holds to its determination that setting carrying capacities is beyond the scope of this effort. The 
winter use FEIS will be made as consistent as possible with the Bison Management FEIS/Plan. It should be understood that the Bison Manager. :nt EIS/Plan is 
not yet published, and no decision has yet been made for bison management. The final EIS for winter use will be made as consistent as possible with the final 
EIS for bison management in terms of analysis. Certainly the decisions will need to be consistent. 
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Page 13. Re: C.3.a. Tunnel effect on ungulates and plowing on bison. Refer to responses to Letter 35, John Mundinger. In all alternatives, including B, the 
effects of plowed roads on ungulates are disclosed. For alternative B, this may be found on DEIS pages 208-209. Although it does not explicitly mention 
bison, it states that plowed roads may provide “wildlife” with an energy efficient mechanism for movement. The FEIS will be revised to include the effects of 
plowed roads on bison migration. Although the DEIS does not use the term “tunnel effect” it does discuss the negative impact associated with snow berms 
along the plowed road corridor, and suggests mitigation (p. 209). NPS and the commenter disagree on whether or not a tunnel effect would result from 
plowing. In many other areas within the three park units, and in the 3 state area, roads are plowed and no tunnel effect exists. As for the Settlement 

| Agreement, bison monitoring is ongoing and current information pertaining to that effort will be included in the FEIS. 

Pages 14-15. Re: C.3.b. Groomed winter roads and bison movement. The bison analysis will be reviewed and updated as necessary. In an effort to better 
understand the relationship of bison movements and the use of the winter groomed road system, managers have instituted studies that address this issue. 
While groomed roads may have contributed to the redistribution of bison within park boundaries (Meagher 1997), it appears that bison tend to use waterways 
and off-road trails for much of their travel on the west side of the park (Bjornlie and Garrott 1998). Their movement toward park boundaries may occur on 
such routes. Monitoring of bison movements in the Hayden Valley and Mammoth to Gibbon Falls sections of the park has found that less than 12% of bison 
movements occurred on the groomed road surface (Kurz et al. 1998, 1999). However, groomed roads may have allowed larger numbers of bison to exist in 
the park than in the absence of groomed roads, by allowing access to otherwise unavailable foraging areas. In addition, westward redistribution early in the 
winter may predispose some bison to exit the park (Meagher 1997). Therefore closing of groomed roads could have the effect of reducing population size and 
shifting distribution back to patterns observed before grooming, thereby possibly reducing the magnitude of bison movements outside park boundaries. 
Conversely, bison are highly social and appear to retain and pass along knowledge through generations (Meagher 1985), so it is possible that closing groomed 
roads may not impact bison movements and distribution. Research is currently being conducted to better understand the relationship between road grooming 
and bison movement and distribution patterns. 


Page 15. Re: C.3.a. Analysis of wildlife carrying capacities. Work accomplished by biologists on defining the wildlife affected environment and the effects of 
winter use on it are cognizant of the carrying capacity issue. Such determinations include many factors other than those associated with winter use. For this 
reason, NPS holds to its determination that setting carrying capacities is beyond the scope of this effort. The winter use FEIS will be made as consistent as 
possible with the Bison Management FEIS/Plan. It should be understood that the Bison Management EIS/Plan is not yet published, and no decision has yet 
been made for bison management. Relative to adaptive management, see response to comment, “Page 12. Re: C.2.” 


Page 15. Re: C.4. Natural quiet requirements. Natural quiet (natural soundscape) is a value that attracts many people to national parks. Commenter is 
referred to page 126 in the DEIS, and to Appendix C which elucidates on NPS policies relating to this. The sound analysis will be updated for the FEIS to 
provide more quantitative analysis relative to the concerns expressed. 


Pages 16-18. Re: C.4. Water and solid waste quality standards. Please see response to comment, “Pages 8-9.” EPA notes that the DEIS includes extensive 
analysis of the effects from current winter use that demonstrates significant environmental and human health impacts, and that it includes among the most 
thorough and substantial science base they’ ve seen to support a NEPA document. Regarding air quality and related impacts on water and aquatic resources, 
the FEIS will incorporate additional data and recent studies in these areas. The comments on sewage spills in Yellowstone are not pertinent to the issue at 
hand — impacts from winter use. Such events may be more appropriate to a discussion of cumulative impacts. The eventual decision from the winter use EIS 
will provide direction on monitoring needs pursuant to winter recreation use. Such a decision represents a commitment to funding focused monitoring efforts. 
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Pages 19-27. Re: C.5. Snowmobile emissions. The ARD report is not pertinent to this discussion. The material cited and discussed by the commenter is not in 
the DEIS, nor was it part of the DEIS process. Comments were not solicited on the ARD report, but on the DEIS. In the DEIS, the purpose and need for action 
(Chapter I) indicates there is a gap between existing conditions and desired conditions for air quality and other resources in the parks. Alternative B and other 
alternatives prescribe actions, or standards for actions, intended to close that gap. The baseline for comparison is the existing condition, as reflected in 
alternative A. An improvement in air quality would be expected from implementing alternative B, as disclosed in the DEIS. NPS has an affirmative 
responsibility to protect park values and Class I air quality, and it has the authority to do so. The DEIS states that at any time, if EPA adopts stricter standards 
applicable to park resources, they will be adopted. 

| Page 20. Re: C.5. Montana DEQ. The air resources impact analysis will be updated in the FEIS, partly in response to comments from Montana DEQ. 

Page 28. Re: C.6. Winter economy of West Yellowstone. The economic impacts of all alternatives are evaluated and disclosed in the DEIS. NPS 
acknowledges that any decision resulting from this EIS is likely to cause economic change in all local communities. However, a legal decision will not be 
made or justified until after the final EIS is published, and al! alternatives must be considered in the decision process. 

Page 28. Re: C.5. Use levels if snowmobiling in lower loop unavailable. The possible impacts of the alternatives on recreation and visitors to the parks are 
disclosed in the document. The results of the winter use surveys conducted in the parks, which are reported in the DEIS, address this question. With reference 
to alternative B and plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, there is a clear disagreement on whether or not people will continue to come. 
Certainly some current users will not; there could be many others who presently decline to snowmobile but would be happy to see Old Faithful in the winter. 
Page 29. Re: C.6. Decrease in visitor spending and loss of jobs. The economic analysis will be updated for the FEIS. The states’ analyses produce different 
results. Both analyses will be disclosed, as is appropriate under CEQ regulations. 

Page 29. Re: C.6. One stated purpose of plowing the road (DEIS, page 28) is to “improve affordable access” — not, as the commenter states, to “provide 
affordable access for minority and low-income people”. A thorough reading of the EIS would reveal that a required impact topic in an EIS is to evaluate the 
effects of a proposed action on socially or economically disadvantaged populations (DEIS, page 80). These populations are characterized on page 90 in the 
DEIS, and the effects on those populations are disclosed in the socioeconomic section for each alternative (DEIS, pp 176, 199, 224, 245, 260, 274, 288). The 
stated impacts on socially or economically disadvantaged populations are not used as “justification” for plowing in alternative B. 

Page 30. Re: Alternative B road plowing, alleged increased use, and overcrowding at Old Faithful: NPS will review the discussion and clarify it as necessary 
(Ref. DEIS page 218. WVUM page 14). 

Page 30. Re: C.6 Plowing the road harmful. The inference is that since people choose to come to parks to snowmobile, they would not choose to experience 
the Park in any other fashion. The commenter seems to further infer that because the economies have thrived on this demand, then freedom and economic well 
being in the gateway communities should have priority over any adverse impacts that this use may cause. However, the NPS mandate, as stated in the purpose 
and need section, places personal enjoyment and freedom of access in a subordinate role to protection of park values so they are unimpaired for future 
generations. NPS acknowledges that management changes could impact local businesses, particularly those catering to the snowmobile visitor immediately 
outside the park. NPS is also aware that other opportunities for winter visitors exist. In short, the EIS effort to evaluate various alternatives for winter use will 
result in a decision fully compliant with the stated policy of sustainable, responsible, informed and managed visitor use. 
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Page 30. Re: C.6. Failed to adequately examine the socioeconomic impacts. Economic effects of all alternatives are fully disclosed. We fail to understand 
what the commenter means by the Park Service’s “failure to implement the socio-economic information provide by the cooperating agencies.” NPS has not 
disregarded the cooperating agencies’ information. According to the CEQ regulations, §1503.3(b), commenting agencies that criticize an analysis 
methodology should describe an alternative methodology and why it prefers it. The commenter does not specifically indicate what is incorrect about the 
agency methods used. If there is a significant difference of opinion regarding economics, as there may be in this case, then the remedy provided in CEQ 
regulations (§ 1502.9(a)) is to report both opinions in order to meet the disclosure requirement. This approach was taken in the DEIS by reporting the results of 
NPS studies and the reports from each cooperating agency. Page 83 of the DEIS makes reference to the use of source information provided by the cooperators, 
all of which is presented in DEIS Appendix A. The characterization of the socioeconomic environment specifically cites information from the cooperators or 
their consultants, such as Dr. Taylor. On pages 298 through 315, the DEIS discloses the impacts of each alternative on adjacent !ands in the cooperating 
agencies’ own terms. 


. _age 31, Re: 7. Sound Concerns. The analysis of sound will be updated and clarified in the FEIS. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGIONAL. OFFICE 


Mas RK. PETERSON 
Ragisnes Director 


November 24, 1999 


Mr. Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 

Denver Service Centex 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, Colorado 80228 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


Thank you for this opportunity to comment oa the Winter Use Plan and Draft 
Environmental Ingpact Statement for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
and John D. Rockefelier, Jr., Memorial Parley. These comments are the formal 
conments of the National Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA) on behalf of ts 
over 400,000 members who care dcoply about the preservation of our aational park 
resources. NPCA wes founded im 1919 and works to protect and enbance America’s 
National Park System for present end fixture generations. 


NPCA belioves thei the continued widespread use of caowmobiles in Yellowstone and 
Grend Teton National Parks is 2 violation of the National Park Service's 1916 Organic 
Act, the Clean Water Act, the Clean Aix Act, National Eavirenmental Protection Act and 
the 1978 amendments to the Redwoods Aci and NPS regnistions for the management of 
Wildeeness Study Arees and the General Management Plane for both Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton Nations! Parks which are hopelessly outdated to provide mach relevant 
dwectioan. 


A significant change of direction is required in the winter management of these perks f 
resource protection is to be guaranteed aad visdor experience enhanced in ways 
compatible to the national park ideal. Therefore, NPCA strongly supports The Citizens’ 
Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone, « comprehensive plan recommending 
management actions for Winter vishation in Yellpwetone sd Grand Teton National Parks. 


Rocky Mountais: Regional Office National Office 
100 Eagle Lake Drive, Fort Collins, CO 80524 1776 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
Tel: (970) 493-2545 © Pax: (970) 493-2527 Tel: (202) 223-6722 © Fax: (202) 659-0650 


MarkNPCA@aolcom ¢ bup-//www npea org 


rereves> oes 
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We favor: 
e A phase out of all private snowmobile use in the park over the next three ycers, 


e Providing snowcoach access into the park's interior from Maromoth, West 
Yellowstone and the Flagg Ranch where snowinobile use now is allowed; 


¢ Halting the use of the Contincatal Divide Saowmobile Trail m Grand Teton National 
Park while continuing sutomobile access in the park; 


¢ Closure of Yellowstone's east entrance where only 3% of park visitors travel and 
where expensive avalanche contro! efforts invotve mulitary explosives thet are not m 
keeping with the purpose of the national parks: 


e Providing a greatly expanded research program on the mmpects of winter visitation to 
the perks. Of partioular concern is the isnpact of groomed roads on the movements of 
park wildlife, particularly bison, and the ramifications of such movements or 
vegetation and park wikilife, 


¢ Requiring a study to determme the winter carrying capacity of the parks as requized by 
the 1978 amendments to the Redwoods Act. We recommend that the parks use the 
saccessfal Visitor Experience and Resource Protection (VERP) protocol in 
determining both resource end social carrying capectty. Establishment of standards 
and indicators are needed to preserve the parks’ resources and veéor experience over 
time. 


Parther research is needed on the impacis of snowmobile and snowooach noise on visitor 
experience. Deta aceds to be collected on the acise levels fox groups of snowmobiles, act 
just individual snowmohile sound levels; the distances that these sounds trevel in the park, 
and the impacts on both fromtcountry and backcountry park visitors. Beyond noise level, 
such 2 shady should also address both the sound frequency and the constently-changing 
nome levels of the snowmobiles. 


Regarding noise, Yellowstone National Park this past year recommended to the National 
Park Service thet the park’s Wiklemess Study Area designation not be re-submitted to 
Congress due to the potential anpact of avise from possible scenic tour fight aircraft. In 
NPS' view, doce snowmobile noise also contribute to weakenmg of wilderness values to 
the point thet park areas may not qualify to be preserved ia the Wilderness Arca 
Preservation System due to noise intrusions? L. this not an smpact on wilderness values? 
If 20, the EIS should adslress this topic and the parks choad strengthen thelr ability to 
preserve these values by revising the park significance statement to inchade aatural quiet es 
a key resource and visitor experience. 


If the NPS contimues to advocate for its preferred alternative, t noeds to conduct 2 survey 
to determine the displacement of winter snowmobiling vistors who will, presumably, g0 


COMMENTS 


to other areas of the perk and surrounding cational forests because they can no longer 
snowmobile from West Yellowstone (o Old Faithfid To what extent will snowmobilers 
be displaced and where will they go? 


We also recoownend that the final document commit the National Park Service to 


conducting a revised EIS whenever water use sumbors change dramatically upward or 
new types of uses are practiced in the park by vistors that may harm park resources. 


Thank you consideration of these cumments. We will look forward to receiving the final 


R. Peterson 
NATIONAL PARKS CONSERVATION ASSOGIATION 
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Page |. Re: The use of snowmobiles in YNP and GTNP violates laws and regulations. The NPS and its basic mandate are authorized under the NPS Organic 


Act (16 USC 1,2-4) and the General Authorities Act (16 USC la through 1a-8): 


“The Service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of the Federal areas known as National Parks...by such means and measures as to conform 
to the fundamental purposes of the said Parks...which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


An EIS is necessary to evaluate alternative choices for plans while revealing the possible environmental impacts of activities that may be included in the plan. 
All alternatives presented in the EIS meet the purpose and need for action. The purpose and need for action in an environmental impact statement (EIS) is a 
brief statement specifying the underlying purpose and need to which the agency is responding in proposing the alternatives, including the proposed action. The 
need to develop a plan through an EIS is indicated by the difference between overall desired condition and the conditions that presently exist. The desired 
condition reflects the parks’ mandates, and is articulated in the EIS as series of general objectives. The final plan will be designed to move the existing 
condition toward the desired condition. 


The effects of all the alternative actions on natural resources, public health and safety, socioeconomics, adjacent lands and visitor access and experience are 
analyzed in the EIS, Chapter IV, Environmental Consequences. The eventual decision will make a finding about impacts on resources relative to the mandates 
and regulations cited in the comment. 

Page |. Re: Support for Citizens’ Solution. Comments place a great deal of emphasis on support or justification for a course of action or decision. Under the 
CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the 
possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement. Comments of support or nonsupport go to the decision to be made; they do not affect 
the range of alternatives considered. 

Page |. Re: Suggested alternative features. The essentials of the “Citizen’s Solution are not greatly different from alternative G as presented in the EIS. See the 
matrix comparison of the Citizens' Solution versus the features analyzed in the range of alternatives in Chapter II. 

Page 2. Re: Research needs. The NPS agrees that the analysis presented in the EIS concerning the sound emissions of oversnow vehicles must address 
frequency, distance traveled and the effects on park visitors. The analysis of the effects of sntowmachine sound will be revised in the FEIS to include this 
information. 

Page 2. Re: Wilderness values. Wilderness values consist of elements that are intrinsic to wilderness, as well as elements that are experiential and relative to 
people’s appreciation of wilderness. The analysis does not avoid the subject of wilderness values, rather it considers impacts on factors like natural 
soundscapes, scenic quality, wildlife and air quality. Such elements are considered important wilderness components and impacts on them are considered in the 
disclosure of effects in Chapter 1V, Environmental Consequences. Because of this disclosure, and because proposed actions are overtly designed to avoid 
impacting proposed and recommended wilderness, this topic was dismissed from further consideration. 

Page 3. Re: Displacement of snowmobile users on to adjacent lands. The analysis of effects on adjacent lands, including the effects of displaced recreationists 
will be revised in the FEIS. 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION® 
People und Nature: Our Fuswre Is in the Balanes 


Rocky Mountain Natural Resource Center 


December 10, 1999 


Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 

Deaver Service Center 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


Dear Clifford Hawkes: 


The National Wildlife Federation (“NWF”) and the InterTribal Bison Cooperative 
(“ITBC”) submit the following comments on the Winter Use Plan Draft Enviroumentai Empact 
Statement (“EIS”) for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks (“GYA”). NWF submits 
these coraments on behalf of its four million members and the undersigned state affiliate 
organizations of Wyoming, Montana, and idaho wildlife federations. 


TITBC is a non-profit 501 (c) (3) tribal organization and is committed to reestablishing 
buffalo herds on Indian lands in a manner that promotes cultural enhancement, spiritual 
revitalization, ecological restoration, and economic development. [TBC is governed by a Board 
of Directors, which is comprised of one tribal representative from each member tribe. The role 
of the ITBC, as established by its membership, is to act as a facilitator in coordinating education 
and Wajning programs, developing marketing strategies, coordinating the uransfer of surplus 
buffalo from national parks to tribal lands, and providing technical assistance to its membership 
in developing sound management plans that will help each tribal herd become a successful and 
self-sufficient operation. 


NWF is a non-profit conservation organization whose mission is to educate, inspire and 
assist individuals and organizations of diverse culeares to conserve wildlife and other natural 
resources and to protect the Earth's environment in order to achieve » peaceful, equitable and 
capertise with a Common sense approach to problem solving. 

The Idaho Wildtife Federation is Idaho's oldest statewide conservation organization, 
formed in 1936 IWF represents over 5,000 members and affiliated club members who share a 
passion fox hunting, fishing, and wildlife. IWF is commited to protecting fish and wildlife 
habitat through public education and governmental interaction. 


The Montana \Vildlife Federation is a statewide citizen-based organization dedicated to 
the perpetuation of wilulife, wildlife habitat, and wildlife related recreational opportunities for 
sportsmen and sportswomen. With a membership of over 7500 aad with 20 local affiliate clubs, 
the MWF today retains its historic 63 year commitment to grassroots, democratic control. 


4260 Baseline Road, Suite 100, Boulder, CO 80302 Tel: 303-786-8001 Websive: hreped/www.wtorg 
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The Wyoming Wildlife Fedcration, a non-profit organization cstablished in 1937, is a 
conservation and recreation advocacy organization. WWF consists of over 4,000 angicrs, bikers, 
hunters and outdoor enthusiasts who share a deep commitment to protecting wildlife habitat, 
quality ethica! hunting and fishing, and public lands in Wyoming. The WWF cducates its 
members about pressing wildlife and recreation issues throughout the state and empowers them 
to take actions thai protect wildlife habitat and the rights of public Jand users. 


The GYA is considered by many as a unique place, not just from a geological and 
environmental perspective, but also as a model for environmental preservation. The wilderness 
and wildness of Yellowstone is an image important to nearly every American. From ils inception 
as the first National Park to the recovery of the wolves, Yellowstone National Park offers a 
glimpse of what our nation once was, and what some arcas of our nation may oace again be. 


With the advent of oversnow transportation accompanied by a prosperous economy, our 
society now has the means to recreate more frequently and even in seasons when people had been 
nearly excluded from Yellowstone. As a result Yellowstone has witnessed an exponential 
increase in winter visitors. For Ycliowstone to maintain the natural valucs that set it apart from 
the rest of the country, values cherished by the American people, hard choices must be made 
regarding the motorized accessibility and total human visitor capacity of Yellowstone during all 
seasons. 


We believe that rather than simply focusing on the types of vehicles people use to access 
the Park during the winter and what roads should be closed, groomed or open, the National Park 
Service (“NPS”) should evajuate and plan for how many visitors it can accommodate during the 
winter. A winter visitor carrying capacity may be stratified by the kinds and amounts of vehicles 
used to access the Park. Visitation can be increased or decreased bused on the impacts of the 
various vehicles used to access the Park. For cxample, different oversnow vehicles have 
different kinds and levels of pollution impacts on Yellowstone's resources per person carried. 
More people could access the Park using mass transit than individual vehicles on a quantity of 
produce more noise than technologically advanced machines. Therefore, the number of visitors 
accessing Yellowstone with older machines should be lower than the aumber of individuals 
using more technologically advanced machines. For the long term benefit of people and the 
Park's resources, addressing visitor carrying capacity based on emissions, wildlife impacts and 
impacts to other natural resources is the best way to approach this issue 


Our second major concern regarding the Winter use EIS is the complete and full 
imtegration between the Yellowstone Bison EIS and the Winter Use EIS. In no way should the 
Winter Use E3S compromise or constrain the ability of the Park Service to maintain the 
Yellowstone Bison Herd. ft is imperative that there ts no opportumity for the state of Montana to 
claim that a change in winter access management now removes previous constraints to lethal 
bison management within the Park. 


Specific Comments and Recommendations 


Management of winter access to Yellowstone must in wo way via grooming or plowing 
initiate or facilitate the Montana Depastment of Livestock’s argument to enter the Park and 
conduct bison management within the Park. Of equal concern is bison migration patterns relaicd 
to wansportation routcs within the Park. We adamantly opposes any transportation plan that may 
facslitate the migration of bison from Yellowstonc into the state of Montana. 


Our concern is supporied by 61% of surveyed Park users who agreed with the statement 
“Tam concerned about the possible disturbance of YNP wildlife in the winter.” 
(Page 91) Page 116 states that bison migration is greatly affected by grooming. “Major 
movements occurred from the Pelican Valley mto Hayden Valiey, primarily using park-groomed 
roads.” Overall effects of migration pattern influcace is uaknown, however facilitating 
movement may lead towards an increase im migration outside of the Park. 


/ We do not support increasing the number of groomed or plowed roads and ft, ails, 
nor do we suppor: increasing the total miles of existing groomed or plowed roads 
and trails. 


We believe it is the duty of the NPS to fully integrate the final alternative of the Bisa 
DEIS into this EIS to assure full compatibility and facilitation rather than to establish any 
contradictory plans. We urge the NPS to consider the effects of this EIS on bison and other 
wildlife and to integrate this EIS with the Bison DES. 


¥ We recommend integrating the Bison DEIS with the Winter Use DEIS. 


In the spirit of the above comment we believe it is integral to monitor bison migration 
patterns in coujunction with plowed and groomed roads and trails. Since 1967 bison, elk and 
other animals have bocn allowed to reach population levels dictated by environmental conditions. 
(Page 115) As bison begin to migrate on these transportation routes, these routes should be 
temporarily closed and not maintained. This managemem technique may discourage bison from 
migrating out of the Park. 


/ We recommend creating a buffer zone for bison migration by temporarily closing 
roads and trails that act as bison migration routes. 


We recogmuze the interconnection between clean ait, clean water, and healthy wildlife. 
Any transportation methods allowed in Yellowstone must meet appropriate Clean Air Act 
regulations for the Park. Yellowstone is part of the largest Class | airshed in the lower 48 states 
and requires strict emission standards to assure no diminishment of this airshed. Under EPA 
guidetimes, the Park must maintain EPA's regulations concerning the Clean Aix Act and 
Prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD). Under the PSD provisions, a consumption of 
incremeat to baseline must be established and modeis of future consumption must be figured. 
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Page 95 states that National Ambicat Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) violations 
occurred during an NPS monitoring study at West Ycllowstone. Page 107 states that the major 
sources of air pollutants in the arca are those emitted locally by motor vehicles concentrated 
along motorized routes, and smoke from wood fires. 


wa Yellowstone is part of a Class ! airshed, and the NPS must comply with the Clean 
Air Act and the Prevention of Significant Deterioration provision. 


Emissions from saowmobiles is currently a concem of many. We recommend setting a 
maxitnum limst on the amount of emmissions in the Park, asing the Clean Air Act as the guideline. 
NWF recommends limiting emissions by limiting the number of snowmobiles that may enter the 
Park daily. Thix number may fluctuate with the implementation of better snowmobile 
technology. This strategy will act as an incentive for the snowmobile industry to improve the 
emission performance of these machines. 


Page 94 slates that snowmobile emissions studies conducted by the NPS indicate CO 
{carbon monoxide) and PM (pasticulatc matter) concentrations were high enough to cause health 
and ait quality concerns in the following four locations: 


1. West Yellowstone, Montana. 

2. Along the snowmobile trail to Old Paithful. 

3. In the parking area at Old Faithful. 

4. Near Flagg Ranch where visitors wait to enter the Park. 


v Emissions in Yellowstone must be limited by limiting the number of snowmobiles 
in the Park, The maximum nuonber may change as emissions from snowmobiles 
change. The maximum limit should be based on the Clean Air Act and its 
regulatory standards. 


Other Concerns in the ELS 


Socioeconomic 

For the GYA, the socioeconomic section states that economic concerns vary, are 
mcoasistent, and are not expected to fluctuate based on changes in the Winter Use Plan. Page 84 
states that because of the world-renowned recreational rcsources available to the public within 
the GYA, these sectors (retail rade relating to recreation) are expected to continue to grow in 
importance. 


Page 89 states that economic benefits to privatc entrepreneurs do exist; Montana reported 
$40 million in nonresident expenditures anowally for snowmobile activities. Economic benefits 
also vary greatly within the GYA from county to county. In the context of the total economy, 
expenditures by winter park visitors is a smal! portion of total GYA annaal economic output. 
The top three values and expectations of visitors according to a NPS survey are to view natural 
scenery, to have fun, and to view bison. (Page 152) Survey respondents cared Icast about YNP 
aS aN GCONOMIC resource. 


Furthermore, the purpose aud missioa of the National Park Systesn is not to further local 
economic benefit, but rather: | 


*...0 promote and regulate the ase of the...national parks...which 
purpose is 0 conserve the scenery and the natural and historic 
Objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such means as wil! leave them 
unimpaired for the cnjoymem of future generations.” 


/ Socioeconomic concerns for decision-making purpuses in Yellowstone and other 
National Parks should be a lower priority compared to maintaining the natural 
resources of the Park. | 


Public Heatth & Safety 


The public health section of the DEIS highlights the concern for snowmobile cmissions 
and air quality. With ambient air quality at times exceeding federal air quality standards, it is 
apparent thal some measures musi be taken to lower exposure to visitors and wildlife. 


Air quality is not the only public health issue affected by the final decisions on oversnow 
travel. Page 98 states that from 1995 to 1998 in Yellowstone National Park, 70% of all reported 
vehicular accidents were snowmobile related. From a common sense perspective, snowmobile 
use, speed and limitation to daylight hours only must be regulated to restore a clean and safe 
environment for the park visitors, and wildlife. 


v Snowmobile activity must be more stricily regulated for the health and safety of 
the public and wildlife. 


Natural Resources 


This section states that engine noise from snowmobiles and snowplanes is occasionally 
audible within background sound levels. Page |26 addresses the natural quiet as an essential 
component of Yellowstone. Natural quiet is an important element of what makes Yellowstone a 
national treasure. Without the sound of stillness, a great aspect of what makes Yellowstone 
special is gonc. 


“An iraportant part of the mission of the NPS is to preserve or 
restore the natural soundscape associated with national parks. The 
natural soundscapes are the unimpaired sounds of nature, and are 
among the intrinsic elements that combine to form the environment 
of our national parks.” (Pg 126) 


A We urge the NPS to implement a winter use plan that will restore maintain 
the natural quiet and stiliness to Yellowstone 
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Cultural Resources 


Page |132 addresses the cthnographic resources defined by the EIS as fcatures of the 
landscape that are linked by members of a contemp. acy -ommnity to thet traditional way of 
life. The ELS recognizes the Ycllowstone bison he! ss ue of the most important ethnographic 
resources. Page 133 defines cultural landscapes as « reflection of human adaptation and use of 
nature] resources and includes cthnographic landscapes. Therefore, the bison herd is aot only an 
ethnographic resource of the utmost importance, bu also as an integral part of the cultaral 
landscape. Our organizations have collaborated for several years on bison issues. [THC is 
nationally recognizes as an authority on bison issucs as a cultural and subsistence resource. NPS 
nmst work closely with [TBC to assure the integrity and continvity of the bison herd as an 
important ethnographic resource for Native Americans. 


- NPS must work with [TBC to develop appropriate management guidelines for the 
bison as an ethnographic resource, and for the appropriate management of all 
activities affecting this resource. 


Visitor Access and Circulation 


Page 136 of the Draft EIS outlines the management of thc 14 segments of roadways and 
motorized trails. The segments are either plowed or groomed at daily os bidaily frequeacies. To 
keep with the values of Yellowstone (air quality, noise quality, human safety, nataral landscape, 
etc.) the miles of groomed or plowed roads, and the frequency with which these roads are 
groomed or plowed, is excessive and compromiscs the purpose of the park. The burden of 

iding snow based recreational opportunities does not lie solely upon the Park, but also in - 
coacert with the surrounding National Foress. 


/ The frequency and mileage of groomed and plowed roads and trails should be 
minimal. Recreational activities for motorized snowmachine users exist in the 
National Forests surrounding Yellowstone. 


We recognize the limitations that may be placed on snowmobilers and that some may be 
concemed about the local economy. However, we also recognize the vast opportunities for 
snowmobile use in the national forests adjacent to Yellowstone such as Shoshone National Forest 
to the east, Gallatin National Forest to the north, and west. A comprehensive winter use plan 
should incorporate al! of the winter use opportunities on all of the federal lands within the GY A 
to more fully and completely plan for public use of these resources. 


The Alternatives 


We the undersigned cannot endoise any of the alternatives offered in the EIS beceuse they 
fail to meet our fundamental goals of managing access by determining a visitor carrying capacity, 
minimizing impacts to wildlife, minimizing air, water and noise pollution and not facilitating 


eatry by the state of Montana to destroy the Yellowstone Buffalo Herd. Listed below are the 
Positive and negative aspects of eacn of the alternatives as perceived by the undersigned. 


Alternative B offcrs three positive actions: 


|. Conunue scientific studics in re: impacts of winter visitor use and park 
resources and close selected areas ‘f no other possible mitigation method 15 
available. 


2. Implemem information program cooperation with local communities. 
3. Establish advisory committec to phase and implement emission standards. 


However Alternative B establishes 6 miles of new oversnow motorized trails An 
increase in trai} mileage will only mcreasc the impacts of man in Yellowstone, not minimize the 
impacts, therefore We cannot endorse this aliernative. Effects on wildlife for Alternative B are 
nearly the same as Alternative A which are generally moderate, adverse and long-term, primarily 
caused by fragmenting habitat. 


Alternative C recommends restricting passage from Norris to Canyon to Fishing Bridge 
for snowcoach use only from mid-February to mid-Masch. This proposal is a positive action. 
However, We cannot support Alternative C due to the establishment of winter campsites, /0 
miles of new mutorized trails, lengthened winter season, increased plowed roads, and un 
increased number of warming huts and other day-use facilities. These actions wil) increase the 
impact to the Park and will ultimately be a detriment to the wildlife. Effects on wildlife include 
the increased potential of displacement and avoidance of habitats along West Yellowstone to Old 
Faithfu) Road. Fragmentation caused by this alternative is negligible to minor in the short-term. 
This alternative slightly increases potential effects compared to alternative A. 


Alternative D offers the following positive actions: 


1. Implement information and enforcement program for late-night oversnow 


2. Close East entrance road. 
3. Oversnow vehicle sound emissions must be at or less than 60 dB(A). 
4. Phase in alternative fucl/lube sales. 
5. Phase in more stringent standards for oversnow vehicle emissions. 
However, We cannot support alternative D due to the establishment of 15 miles of new 


oversnow motorized trails. Overall, however, this alternative does decrease the effects on 
ungulates relative to alternative A. 
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* ‘eeu 1996 
InterTribal Bison Cooperative RENEW 
ng oe y — 
ny 


wwwlntervibalbison.org 
1968 Concourse Dr.+ Rapid City, South Dakota 57763 
December 10, 1999 


Clifford Hawkes 
Nationa! Park Service 

Deaver Service Center 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


Dear Clifford Hawkes: 


As in the past, the later ribal Bison Cooperative (TBC) and the National Wildlife 
Fodesation (NWF) have again partnered together to submit comments on the. Winter Use 
Plan Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) for Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks (GYA). The InterTribel Bison Cooperative is an organization that i3 
dedicated to assisting tribes in the development and restoration of bison wh Native lands. 
ITBC is 9 non-profit organization comprised of 50 tribes spanning 16 states, committed 
to efforts that will enhance and protect the “Buffalo Nation”. Therefore, our organization 
focis very strongly sbout protecting the cavironment, natural resourecs and the animals 
themucl ves. 


Tae InterTribal Bison Cooperative fully supports the National Wildlife Federation on the 
coeuments that have been submitted on the Wintcr Use Plan. Though bison is the 
Cooperative's main concern, we feel that anything affecting the bisun in Yellowstone and 
Grand Tetun must aso be taken into consideration. [i is important to protect not only the 
animels, ben all that is related to the animals which of course inchydes many of the issues 
outlined in the Winter Use Plan, such as air quality. socineconomic, public health and 
safety, vatural resources, cultural resources, and visitor access. We feel thai the 
coramenms that have been submited will address these issues with reyards to bison and 
the natural resources that sustain them within Yellowstone. The impact that winter use 
has on the bison and other animals must be handled in a manner that will bencfit and 
provect the wildlife that resides with the parks. 


We also firmly believe, as does the N WF, thut the Bison DEIS should be integrated into 
the Winter Use DE}S. Therefore, we would like reiternte what NWF has submitted on 
bison and the migration pattems. Dison migration patterns need to be monstored in 
relationship to groomed or plowed roads. We also strongly support the recommendation 
that » buffer zone be cstablished by temporarily closing roads and trails that bison use as 
a means of migration. 


* Member Tribes « 
dntties - Cheywwe Be Sous + Orocian fecter of O8 | Contatarsted lab @ Kosta! © ree + (ros Comet Store + Lasers Smee of C3 | BR Vulng tarchete © 
* Rescues Serten lnm tort bert Reibes Sort Benen Cres Wane ft Anibuire © oChunt agen: hiape «leery Gel: Sour © cys Dimer © 
» base Crane Sane @ tener widens « hede f O8 © Marae Pemate Nei Paty > Marthe Giprine © Mevtheve Cheyeama - 
urate Wide wf MG © Ouaghty Menten of 1 + Hreth Pratte « Matenger Pusitc + Meni of Mi Pare deg belanetuer Mattes © Preity toler Dubete * fmesked hace - 
awed Peay The: - her pean Preble « Sandin Subhe > Senge: Stews of ym = py oy Vamabon Soret = een agree Don: eufher Ur 
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ITBC and NWP have worked closely in the past few years on issues related wo the bison 
and Yellowstone. We will continue to work together until we are satisfied that the best 
imcrest of the bison, and other wildlife, has been taken into consideration. ITBC is 
deeply committed to insuring thai the bison in Yellowstone and other national parks ave 
protected. ITBC will work with the National Park Service to develop ap appropriate 
management plan for bison that address natural resources and cultural resources. 


ITBC camnot endorse any of the alternatives that have becn offered in the DEIS, but again 
supports NWF in the comments related to these alternatives. We feel it is very iraportant 
to continue scientific studies in the park related to bison and other natural resources, and 

IT BC would offer its assistance to the Parks ia establishing end monitoring research as it 
relates to bison and other wildlife. 


We thank you for reviewing the comments that have becn submitted oa bchailf of [TBC 
and the NWF We hope to work with you on this issue and others related to the Buffalo 


Tim Wapato Louis LaRose 
Executive Director of ITBC President of ITBC 


RESPONSES Organizations 


Page 2. Re: Determining visitor use capacities. Setting a carrying capacity is a highly complex and potentially divisive exercise. NPS managers decided there 
was not sufficient time available in the settlement time frame to devote to this type of analysis. Regardless of which alternative is decided upon in the Record 
of Decision, a carrying capacity study will be in place within two years, and the FEIS will set interim visitor use levels. More explanation of the carrying 
capacity issue will be included in the FEIS, and mitigation features for the alternatives will include carrying capacity analyses. 


Page 2 and Page 3. Re: Integration of the Bison Management EIS/Plan and Winter Use EIS. NPS is working to ensure that the Winter Use Plan and the Bison 
Management EIS/Plan are coordinated and consistent in regard to the effects of winter use on bison. 


Page 3. Re: No increase in groomed or motorized routes. This feature is included in alternatives A, E, F, and G. Expressions of support or objection will be 
responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. There is a 
very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 


Page 3. Re: Closing the roads that allow for the migration of bison out of the park. The bison analysis will be reviewed and updated as necessary. In an effort 
to better understand the relationship of bison movements and the use of the winter groomed road system, managers have instituted studies that address this 
issue. While groomed roads may have contributed to the redistribution of bison within park boundaries (Meagher 1997), it appears that bison tend to use 
waterways and off-road trails for much of their travel on the west side of the park (Bjornlie and Garrott 1998), and that much of their movement toward park 
boundaries may occur on such routes. Monitoring of bison movements in the Hayden Valley and Mammoth to Gibbon Falls sections of the park has revealed 
that less than 12% of bison movements occurred on the groomed road surface (Kurz et al. 1998, 1999). However, groomed roads may have allowed larger 
numbers of bison to exist in the park than in the absence of groomed roads, by allowing access to otherwise unavailable foraging areas, and westward 
redistribution early in the winter may predispose some bison to exit the park (Meagher 1997). Therefore, closing of groomed roads could have the effect of 
reducing population size and shifting distribution back to patterns observed before grooming, thereby possibly reducing the magnitude of bison movements 
outside park boundaries. Conversely, bison are highly social and appear to retain and pass along knowledge through generations (Meagher 1985). Thus, it is 
possible that closing groomed roads may not impact bison movements and distribution. Research is currently being conducted to better understand the 
relationship between road grooming and bison movement and distribution patterns. 


Page 4. Re: Legal mandates. The NPS fully intends to comply with the Clean Air Act and the Prevention of Significant Deterioration provision. Additional 
work is being accomplished on air quality, including the modeling of air quality impacts, which will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 4. Re: Setiing a maximum limit on emissions. Limiting emission levels will be addressed in the FEIS under the context of setting C wrying Capacities. 
More explanation of the carrying capacity issue will be included in the FEIS, and mitigation features for the alternatives will include carrying capacity 
analyses. Furthermore, additional work is being accomplished on air quality and will be incorporated into the FEIS. 


Page 5. Socioeconomic concerns should be a lower priority compared to maintaining natural resources. Under NEPA, there are no specific regulations 
requiring the protection of social values, but the consideration of social and economic impacts are routinely done in any environmental analysis. There are 
several major reasons for this. First, the scoping process as conducted under §1501.7 inevitably raises the social and economic effects of a proposed action. 
In many instances, these are regarded as significant issues. Second, the impacts must be considered in the context of society as a whole, the affected region, 
the affected interests, and the locality (§1508.27(a)). Third, the intensity of impacts on the quality of the human environment must be gauged (§1508.27(b)), 
where “human environment” is to be viewed comprehensively (§ 1508.14). Effects (direct, indirect and cumulative) are defined as including both economic 
and social impacts (§ 1508.8). The NPS mandate, as stated in the Organic Act and General Authorities Act, emphasizes protection of park resources above all 
other park values, including socioeconomic. It will be up to the decision-maker to weigh the available data, evaluate the possible impacts of each alternative, 
and decide if park resources are impaired. The impacts in question are not on their face indisputable, and it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by 
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addressing those impacts as well as possible. 

Page 5. Re: Additional socioeconomic concerns. NPS should regulate snowmobiling for the health and safety of the public and wildlife. ‘* effects of 
snowmobiling on the public and on wildlife were assessed for all alternatives. The commenter’s opinions will be considered in making the final decision, but 
there is nothing in this suggestion that would alter the range of alternative features to be evaluated in the FEIS. Expressions of support or objection will be 
responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. There is a 
very Clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 3) 
NPS should implement a winter use lan that will restore and maintain the natural quiet and stillness. The effects of noise on the natural quiet of the parks 
were assessed for all alternatives. Additional information acquired since the DEIS will be incorporated into the FEIS. See also response to Point 2 above. 
Page 6. Re: 1) NPS working with ITBC. NPS received and will consider comments on the DEIS from the ITBC. Throughout the planning process, NPS has 
and will continue to consult with the eight contemporary American Indian Tribes traditionally affiliated with the GYA (P. 133). 

Page 6 Re: Frequency and mileage of groomed roads should be minimal. Several alternatives include provisions for decreasing the mileage of groomed roads 
over the current scenario. Expressions of support or objection will be responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the 
rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. There is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis 
and the expression of a preferred alternative or the decision to be made. 

Page 6. Re: None of the alternatives are supported. Statements of opposition relate to the decision that the commenter would like to see NPS make. Please 
see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 5 “Socioeconomic concerns.” 

Page 7. Re: Statements of opposition relate to the decision that the commenter would like to see NPS make. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard 
to page 5 “Socioeconomic concerns.” 

Page 8. Statements of opposition relate to the decision that the commenter would like to see NPS make. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to 
| page 5 “Socioeconomic concerns.” 

Page 8. Re: Modify alternative F to include visitor use carrying capacity. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 5 “Socioeconomic 
concerns.” 


Setting a carrying capacity is a highly complex and potentially divisive exercise. NPS managers decided there was not sufficient time available in the 
settlement time frame to devote to this type of analysis. Regardless of which alternative is decided upon in the Record of Decision, a carrying capacity study 
will be in place within two years, and the FEIS will set interim visitor use levels. More explanation of the carrying capacity issue will be included in the FEIS, 
and mitigation features for the alternatives will include carrying capacity analyses. 
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PO Bax 6730 + Baseman, MT 5877) + 406-687-3309 + fee: 406-687-5170 


aa December 13,1999 

Mr. Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 
_ 12795 W. Alameda Parkway 
Denver, CO 80228 
Re: __ Yellowstone Winter Use Plan 
Dear Mr. Hawkes: 

We are writi ‘in response to the Winter Use Plan Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
on behalf of Predator ation Alliance (formerly, “Predator: and its 1000 members 


regions, ineluding the Yellowstone Ecosystem. Predator Conservation Alliance was aco- - 


Conservation Alliance works to conserve and restore ecological imtegrity by protecti 

and their habitats. i geographic area of foes isthe US orthern Rockies and High ains 
plaintiff in the of 
grooming the park roads for snowmobiles on threatened and endangered species in the park, 

We jate that the Park Service has finally developed a pian to manage winter use in 
Yellowstone. Yct, we ere concemed that the analysis does not addvess some of the most important 
ways that the escalating winter use of Yellowstone affects wildlife and other park resources. We 
we partic conceed that the preferred altcrnative fails to resolve the adverse effects of winter 
use on wi in the park, even those tha were identified in the EIS. In fact, none of the 
proposed alternatives fully provides for the protection of the park's resources that arc threatened by 
winter ase. In the absence of a sound alternative by the Park Service, we propose our own. 


From the standpoint of the bear, wolf, lynx, wolverine, and other native predators 

ua Vopoenmne tah Ghd cums cole als aanuadl raaes vaio oo eae On ban leans 
would be either to.close the park in wimer to motorized use entirely, or to install an elevated 
monorail system for winter visitors. We believe that the Park Service should seriously evaluate —- 
this latter alternative as a Jong-term goal, but in the short term we acknowledge that neither of these 
options are feasible. We also acknow that Yellowstone and its wildlife need advocates, and 

Se Cane © one in winter in a manner that does not harm the 
park and its fe may be very important to ensurin their jon. Thus, we 
su a Strengthened “mass transit” alternative, that. park-wide, but allows the 


tolerate free-ranging bison outside of the . The EIS fails to acknow that the only effective 
way to mitigate the adverse effects of packed roads on imperiled wildlife is to address the ; 
‘deficiencies of the current bison management plan, where bison that leave the park on the packed 
roads are herded and slaughtered at the park border, and shipped out of the ecusystem. The 
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alicrnative that best addresses these issues is the “Citizén's Proposal” proposed by Greater 
Yellowstone Coalition and other conservation groups. 
‘ 


In its comments, Greater Yellowstone Coaliaon reminds the Park Service of a draft report 
completed by Mary Mcaghers (1993), which was mentioned in just one sentence in the 1997 
environmental assessment. This and subsequent publications by Meagher provide nog 
information on the influence of winter recrcation on bison populations and distributions. The ase 
of the groomed roads has led to energy savings, mercased populations, cxpanded range-use areas, 
and altered distributions. As bison continue to populate lands on the west side of the park, they are 
slaughtered by the state of Montana. Thus, bison are not to natural condivoas, but to a 
landscape manipulated by humans for recreational and commercial k purposes. The Park — 
Service, unforuinately , failed in its analysts to provide any documentation about winter road 
grooming impacts on bison and associated wildlife. If the Park Service is intent on leaving the 
Seo eeeeape epee te cnainenes wees Seay ne Sp DNS aren ane aes aut 
fixst implement changes in the current bison management plan, w eutgate Go anvers Shas of 
bison leaving the in winter via the park's roadways. 


Scientific Justification for Managing Winter Use 


An appendix by James W. Cuaick, PAD provides ape evidence forthe ned wo aes 
the currem levels of winter use in Yellowstone: 


° So aiee és teahese ms sth entetnee vias emi cttinle 
Yellowstone have affected wildlife behavior and survival, including bison use of groomed | 
snowmobile trails (Aune 1981), and groomed-traii effects on changes in bison movements, habitat 

use, distribution and calf survival (Mcagher 1993), Yellowstone ofk have been affected by cross- 
' country skiers (Aune 1981; Cassirer et al. 1992), and in Yellowmone, snowmobiling or crose- 
country skiers have caused most wumpetcr swans to fly (Shea 1979). (p. A-8) 


“to raged to wits lo Yoiowtions, | constats trom say Uneaten ioriew tet Ge moet posing 


probebsting 
winter use by private and commercial snowmachines, skiers, enowshoers, and trikers. (p. A-10) 


"To increase protection of these thermally -infuenced wildlife habitats in winter and to interrupt the 
° exisung setwork of groomed trails now knawe to be used by Yellowstonc clk and moose 

(USDINPS 1990) and bison (Aune 1961, yoy aphie Ndpey~:-odnep eer catia 

commercial snowmachine use be permitted in the park only as follows: 

(1) Masamoth to'Indian Creek Campground ; 

(2) West Batrance to ?-mile Bridge 

(3) South Eatrance to Lewis Lake Campground (4) Bast Entrance to Sylvan Lake (or Sylvan Pass). 

To furttier reduce mnpacts on wildlife, over-snow administrative travel on other park roads should 

be restricted to the middle bours of dayhght (i.c., 00 0a, to 4 p.m.) 00 veld Wis Gaterbanee 

nae eet ete wees (p. A-10) 


Non -motorized use . ° 


. Our comments focus upon motorized winter use, because it represents the vast majority of 
wituler use m- Yellowstone. That ud heres no question ht non motorized wine uke ay 
adversely affect the park's wildlife in some areas, and dpring certain times. We commend the Park 
Service for its ongoing identification of arcas and scasons important to grizzly bears and other 
SS OF Ce SO SS: all human use, and we encourage the Park Service to'continue 

non-motorized winter use where it may adversely affect wildlife. 


this practice to 
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East Entrance Road 


We share concerns described by Bozeman resident and avalanche contro} specialist Don 
Bachman that: “Yellowstone is the only national park unit conducting avalanche cantro! activities 
to facilitaie snowmobile access” (Letter to NPS by Bachman, dated 11/15/99). Bachman identifies 
the avalanche contro! at Sylvan Pass as particularly inappropriaic, due (o the use of a howitzer to 
bombard avalanche starting zones. Bachman argucs that this intensive management is not justified 
from purely an economic perspective, and we can only speculatc at the potential adverse effects on 
wintering wildlife, particularly grizzly bears, wolverines, or other forest carnivores that happen to 
use the atea. As Bachman nicely summarizes: 


“The real value tf closing this segment of the park 10 oversnow motorized usc (incheding 
seowcoaches) would be the retum of a large portios of Yellowstone 10 a near pristine winter 
process where there would be only an occasional admimstrative vehicle, and permmttcd ski and 


snowshoe expeditions.” 


Wildlife Concerns 

In support of our proposal, we provide a species-by-species account regarding the effects 
of winter recreation on predators, and specifically grrzzly bears, wolves, lynx, wolvermes, and 
their prey. . 

Grizzly Bears - 


the bears as a potentially food item. The Winter Use EIS fails to address this problem in 
its analysis, and its prefe alternative might only exacerbate this problem, since a plowed road 
would make for an even casier trave] than a packed trail, and the i jon of mass 


opening remarks above, short of closing the park roads to all and snow-compactiag vehicles 
entirely, the only way to effectively nnisigate for this problema fs to seform the bison management 
plan to allow for free-ranging bison outside of Yellowstone Pari. . 


A secondary effect of winter use in Yellowstone on grizzly bears and their prey is the noise 
and disturbance of people and machines. The direct effects on grizzly bears are minimal so as 
the season of use is limited to when bears are typically secure in their dens, and that use is confined 
to roadways that are well-separated from these den sites. Yet, effects on bison, elk, and other 
grizzly bear prey may be significant. Constraining motorized winter use to mass transit 
is the best way to minimize the potcnual disturbance of these wildlife due to winter users. 


Wolves 


Wolves remain active year-round, and thus winter use has a high potential of adversely 
affecting wolves. Restricting snowmobiles to the park’s roadways has helped to mitigate potential 
conflicts, but dis may not be sufficiem. The of a study the impacts of winter 
recreation on wolves has already driven restrictions in Voyager Nationa) Park: 


“While the study [in Voyagers National Pork) did not prove that winter recreational use harmed 
wolves, it suggested that the Nationa) Park Service should close important wolf foraging areas to 
winter Use util @ better understanding of wolf—smowmobile untcractions could be determined.” 
(Olliff et al, 1999: p.32) 
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“In the bate 1980's, park wolf researc ters found evidence which suggested snowmubsle use ia some 
areas disrupt wal! activity. Specsfically, the disruption was not considered significant on a casc- 
by-case basi. Comerns with the cumulative effect of repeated disruptions over a winter season, 
particularly in umes of severe winter weather or autrtiomel siress as a rcsull of reduced prey 
availetalily, however, was though: lo be important. Based on rescarch infarmavon aad 
consultation with the USFWS in | 992, the park delineated 17 reswicted use areas in major lake 
bays later that year. Phe park then began to document winter wolf, snowmubile, aad other wildlife 
activity in restricted use areas Cwough an serial monsoring program.” (USDI, 1996) 


Predator Conservation Alliance supports banning winter use im ungulate winter ranges, and 
sectsisting te caasan of wiates was 00 dlietitate Oo dah, ot cnalies Genin | critical denning 
penod for wolves, as recommended in the report referenced im the ETS: 


“New winter recreational developments should not be built near ungulaie winter ranges or where 
they would unpode wulf movements hetwecn high-quality habitats. Morouver, existing destination 
areas should be closed by April | to prevent the displacement of wolves dunag critical denmng 
penods... Grooming and use of snowmubric roads and wails should end between March 15 and 
Apail |, allowing wolves to ase spring denaing sites without harassment (p33) 


Further, we Support restricting motorized winter use (o mass transit, lo reduce the pc 
displacement and harassment of wolves themselves that may rangc in eeEy SEs 
roads, and the bison and elk that the wolves depend on for their prey. 


hes 


"Like wolves, lynx are also active during wiater, and the Park Service apport referenced in 
the EIS nicely summarizes potential conflicts posed by winter uso, and snowmobiling in particular: 


“Seowmobiling may be perticulerty adverse wo lynx because: (1) thas activity occurs when animals 
we frequently in poor condition due to the stresses of wintes (Anderson | 995); (2) this activity may 
be dispersed on the landscape (ie , not coufined (0 roads) on national forest lands outside of 


infrastruchwe, 
(5) thus activity may alter the deasity and distributon of snowshoe hares, a favored prey item. In 
Ontario, Canada, snowmobile activity akered the mobility, distribution, and movements of hares 
(Newman and Merriam 1972). Road plowing, grooming, and construction ‘activities that support 
snowmobilers may elso significantly reduce the effectiveness of winter lynx habitats. In tus 
fegard, road density and the Icvel of automobile use are important considerations because they affect 
the frequency and intensity of disturbance. (p.56) 


An additional concern is that packed trails may allow access into lynx habitat for the its competitors 
—- mountain lions, bobcats, and coyotes — that otherwise would be unable to travel through the 
‘deep, soft snow to compete for the lynx's prey (¢.g.. USDI 1998, pp. 37006, 37008). 


Within Yellowstone, these adverse effects are mitigated by the restriction of snowmobiles 
to roadways, but again that may not be sufficient: To reduce the risk of displacement and 
harassment during winter to lynx themselves and to their prey, we favor restricting motorized use 
to mass transit. 


Wolverines 


Wolverines are known to inhabit Yellowstone Park, and are active year-round, and thus 
winter recreation must be managed with their needs in mind. Idaho Department of Fish and Game 
researcher Jeff Copeland has documented the sensitivity of wolverines to people, particularly in 
their natal denning areas during winter (Copeland, 1996). While this risk is much reduced in 
Yellowstone by confining use to the park's roadways, some aspects of the current use may 
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adversely affect wolverincs, such as the grooming and use of the cast cntrance road over Sylvan 
Pass, and the associated avalanche control (see above, “Hast Entrance Road’). Indirect cffocts on 
wolverine due to effects on their prey may be significant as well. Thus, we favor restricung 
motorized use to mass transit, and closing the east entrance rord to all private and commercial 
motorized Ose. 


Scientific Stady 


We strongly encourage the Park Service to coritinve and increase its efforts to gencrate 
sound, scientific information on the effects of winter recreation on wildlife. This issue is 
escalating within national parks and on public and pnvate lands across the country, and managers 
could benefit from information that Yellowsione may be uniquely situated to provide. We 
encourage the Park Service to i closures to al] users where needed to generate good 
information, because we are t that the long-term value of this information outweighs the 
short-term political and economic costs of these closures. 


Social and Legal Concerns 


‘The National Park Service Organic Act states that the of the National Parks is “to 
Conserve the scenery and the natural and historical objects the wildlife therein." (16 USC § 1) 
The National parks were also created for the 's enjoyment, but only "in such a manner and 
by such means as will leave them ep pnp pe aay pe ee (Id) 


memioned impacts ife, 
Use Causes signi noise and air In fact, levels of carbon monoxide 


Sehooegn Hialend ad  samed to loute b on lage eckee ones, 145-3 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future or even present gencrations. 


Yellowstone was set aside for the public to enjoy its unique natural wonders, not to 
ide a playground for snowmobiles. the winter, the wildlife and thermal features that 
the creation of Yellowstone National are part of a landscape unmatched anywhere 
else in the world. The American a pubic shouldbe able o view tis spectacle witht havin to 
cca th pal of De Sook a g Whine created by snowmobiles. Snowmobilers 
the public, even le See cone Se ae Under the 
re ell eae it is impossible to experience the park during the winter 
Choc experiencing da sound and onal Gf anoweuhiber The park service cannot continue to 
Se Oren ane = ee as Ce. If 
oe TR he ban ae a 
experience of Park, che mass transportation alternative will allow the public 
to visit Yellowstone without the impacts of snowmobiles. The experience of snowmobiling in the 
a Se a aes Ce Ua eer engeaian & Oe Cenery ene WE Get 
ellowstone was created to protect will be greatly enhanced. 
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Thank you for pr an enalysis of winter use in Yellowstonc, and for the opportunity 
to comment. Please kecp us informed of any develo on this issue. 


Si 


David Gail oordimator 
Forest Predator Campaign 


Swen. 


Shawn Regnerus, Coordinator 
Roads Scholar Campaign 


Cc: | Kemper McMaster, Mike Lene, US. ath and Wikdlife Service 
Exic Glitzenstein, Attorney 
DJ. Schubert, Consultant 
Pund for Animals 
Greater Yellowstone Coalition 
Jackson Hole Conservation Alliance . 
National Parks Conservation Association 4. 
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RESPONSES Organizations 


Page 1. Re: none of the alternatives adequately protects park resources. NPS disagrees. All of the alternatives, to various degrees, protect park resources. 
Under the CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly define the issues, and to fully evaluate and 
disclose the possible effects of those alternatives. In our estimation, it is unrealistic to expect all alternatives in an EIS to meet all desired conditions 
expressed in the purpose and need for action equally well. Such a set of alternatives would likely have no significant differences among them. 


Pages 1-2. Re: Support The Citizen’s Solution. Expressions of support or objection to specific alternatives or alternative features will be responded to when 
the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. 


Page |. Re: Banning all motorized use or building a monorail are the best ways to protect wildlife. See page 37-38 in the DEIS “Alternatives Considered But 
Eliminated From Detailed Study” for a discussion of these issues. 


Page |. NPS is working to ensure that the Winter Use Plan and the Bison Management EIS/Plan are coordinated and that analyses are parallel and consistent 
in regard to the effects of winter use on bison. 


Page 2. 1) Re: NPS failed to provide documentation about the effects of road grooming on bison and other wildlife. It is not clear to NPS if the commenter is 
referring to the Winter Use DEIS or the 1997 EA. If it is the former, NPS disagrees: the effects of grooming are discussed on pages 166-169, and in Chapter 
4 under each alternative. If it is the latter, it is outside the scope of this project to respond to comments referring to another document, and no response is 
required. 2) Adverse effects of nonmotorized use. The effects of nonmotorized use are analyzed for each alternative. It will be up to the decision-maker to 
weigh the available data, evaluate the possible impacts of each alternative, and decide if park resources are impaired. The impacts in question are not on their 
face indisputable, and it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those impacts as well as possible. 


Page 3. Re: Against avalanche control. Alternative D proposes to cease avalanche control and close the East Entrance. 
Page 3. Re: Effects of winter use on grizzly bears. An analysis of the impacts on grizzlies associated with winter use is contained in the biological assessment 
and the FEIS will be revised to include this information. 


Page 3. Re: Effects of winter use on wolves. An analysis of the impacts on wolves associated with winter use is contained in the biological assessment and 
the FEIS will be revised to include this information. The new preferred alternative restricts travel in certain ungulate winter ranges, and consequently 
disturbance to foraging wolves should be decreased over the current management scenario. 


Page 4. Re: Citation on the effects of snowmobiles on wolves. NPS is aware of the effects of snowmobiles on wolves. An analysis of the impacts on wolves 
associated with winter use is contained in the Biological Assessment and the FEIS will be revised to include this information. The new preferred alternative 
restricts travel in certain ungulate winter ranges, and consequently disturbance to foraging wolves should be decreased over the current management scenario. 


Page 4. Re: Effects of packed trails on lynx. An analysis of the impacts on lynx associated with winter use is contained in the biological assessment and the 
FEIS will be revised to include this information. 


Page 4. Re: Effects of humans on wolverines. The FEIS will be revised to include additional information on wolverines and winter recreation. 
Page. 5. Re: Effects of East Entrance Road/ Sylvan Pass use on wolverine. The FEIS will be revised to include additional information on wolverines and 
winter recreation. 


Page 5. All of the alternatives contain features that serve to mitigate impacts to wildlife. The preferred alternative, for example, restricts use in important 
wildlife winter range and proposes adaptive management to continually provide feedback to management on the effects of human use on wildlife. In 
addition, park policy allows managers to close areas al any time to protect resources. 


Page 5. Re: Snowmobiles cause noise. The analysis of sound impacts will be updated in the FEIS. The extent to which motorized sounds affect the 


experience of visitors will be addressed. 


RESPONSES Organizations 


Page 5. Re: Snowmobiles cause air pollution, Inventories and monitoring data relating to the condition of air quality and air quality related values are 
presented in the affected environment portion of the DEIS. The evaluation of pollution impacts by alternative is presented in the environmental 
consequences section of the DEIS. This analysis will be enhanced in the FEIS using results from air quality modeling. 


Page 5. Re: Ban snowmobiles. This statement refers to the decision to be made and is among the alternative features available for the decision-maker to 


choose among. | 
Page 5. Re: Support mass transit. This statement refers to the decision to be made and is among the alternative features available for the decision-maker to 


choose among. 
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SCHUBERT & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. BOX | 1540 
GLENDALE, AZ 85318-1540 
TLEPHONE, 908) 647-0697 


TELEFAN: (@O8) 700-06) 7 
CMA, een vegnrms@ae..cor 


December 15, 1999 
BY TELAFaX AND OVERNIGHT MAIL 


Mr. Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 
Denver Service Center 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


Dear Mr Hawkes: 


On behalf of the nationwide membership of The Fund for Animals and the Biodiversity 
Legal Foundation (The Fuad and BLF), | subwt the following comments on the Winter Use Plan 
Draft Enviroranenta) impact Statement (Draft EIS or DEIS) for Yellowstone and Grand Tctoa 
Nationel Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway (hereafter “the Parks” or 


The Fund end BLF are frustrated and disturbed by the biatant inadequacy of the Draft 


of dm. to produce a conprehensive and objective EIS evaluating the significant impacts of winte: 
use in the Parks. Considering the deficiencies in the Draft EIS, either plaintiffs underestimated the 
ability of the National Park Service (NPS) to prodyce a quality enalysis, or, more likely, the NPS 
skmply failed to uphold its agreement and legal responsibiliry to produce a comprehensive EIS. 
The Fund and BLF recognize that the unfortunate and illegal involvement of cooperstors 
complicated this effort, but there remains no legitimate excuse for the preparation of a Draft EIS 
which fails to comprehensively evaluate the direct, indirect, and cnuulative impacts of winter use 
activities on the environment 


Furthermore, The Fund and BLF assert that the Dreft BJS process was flawed beceuse of 
an inexplicable presumption by the NPS that motorized winter access to the Perks, perticalarly 
tmowrmobiling and snownoach use, must contimme. This preswaption or position, which is not 
supported by NPS statues, regulations, or policies, permeates the entire Draft EIS While this 
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bias in favor of motorized oversaow vehicle access 10 Lhe Parks may be consistent with the 
historica) trend of the NPS to favor public access over the preservation of nature (Ses ¢.g., Sellars 
1997), it is not consistent with federal law, it should no longer be the raantra for the NPS, and it 
should not influence the future management of YNP, GTNP, JORMP, or aay other unit in the 
national park system. Indeed, there could be no greater stage for the NPS to reassest its 
commitment tO its original preservation mandase established by Congress then to ban 
snowmobiling, snowocoach use, end trail grooming in the Parks. A failure to do 90 is not only 
ilegal, but will ensure that the wildlife, ecology, air and water quality, and the natural quiet of the 
Parks continue to be impected and degraded and will prolong the meuagement of our national 
parks as national playgrounds, 


Comu sty to the NPS"s assertions, there is no dual or conflicting mandate in management 
of national parks. The principle mission of the NPS, as dictated by Congress over 80 years ago, 
is to preserve nature as it cxists. While the NPS cannot preclude all human use of a perk, it hes 
the indisputable suthority to control what type of use occurs, when that use occurs, and where 
that use is authorized as long as the use does not conflict wich the NPS's preservation mandate. 
Snowmobding, mowcoach use, and trail grooming to facilitate access by these vehicles causes 
significant adverse environmental impacts Such impacts indisputably violate the NPS's primary 
arission and, therefore, mast be prohibited Limuting snowmobile access of permitting only 
snowcvech access as the NPS and others suggest in various altematives is not acocptable since 
such use will continue to Case adverse impacts inconsistent with the NPS primary mission. 


The Gailure or refusal of the NPS to understand or properly imterpret its legal mandate has 
unalterably and permane. itly damaged the Draft EIS. Whether intentional or not, the failure of the 
NPS to satisfy or even acknowledge the relevance of its legal mandates to winter use activities, 

snowmobiling, snowovach use, and trai] groonsing, in the Draft BIS readers the 
document incomplete and meaningless. This failure is particularly egregious considering thet 
NEPA requires, partioulasty under the circumstances here, that a 
use/no-trail grooming slternative would be seriously considered in the Draft EIS and thet the NPS 
would provide an objective and comprebensive evaluation of its legal mandates im regards to 
winter use in the documem.' Instead, the NPS considered but rejected an alternative which would 
have banned snowmobiling, snowooach operation, and treil grooming claiming that “oversnow 
motorized use is considered to be within the range of recreation opportunities to be provided,” 
DEIS at 38, and, exwept for inchiding verbetim references to its legal mandetes, failed to 

evaluate those standards in regards to winter use activities. While The Fund and 

BLF recognize that the NPS was likely under tremeadous local, state, and federsl political 
pressure to ensure the continuation of motorized oversnow vehicle access to the Parks, this is no 
excuse to entirely disregard its own legal mandatcs. Had the NPS properly and objectively 
integrated its legal standards imo the Draft EJS, it would have had no choice but to offer « 
preferred ahernative proposing to prohibit motorized overmnow vehicle access into the Parks since 


‘This expectation was repeated in the 7/18/98 scoping comments submitted by Schubert & 
Associates on behalf of The Fuad for Anunals. 
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this is the wnly alternative which is consistemt with NPS mandates.’ 


Unlike a normal NEPA case where the eveluation is prepared before the action is indtiated, 
this case is unique in that tbe action, particularly snowmobiling, was permitted for twenty years 
before the NPS attempted, alben inadequately, to comply with NEPA and has continued for tea 
additional years without any substantive or sufficient NEPA analysis. In approving the setdement, 
plaiatiffy reluctantly agreed to permit winter use activities to continue in the Parks even though, 
by law, these activities should have been ceased during the analysis. Becausc of the NPS faihire 
to prepare 2 comprehensive EIS prior to permutting motorized oversmow vehicle access imto the 
Parks, the NPS now has to seriously consider « no-snowmobiling/no-mowcoach use/no-route 
grooming alternative since that would represent the status quo if the NPS hed originally complied 
with NEPA. Pailing to do s0 simply compounds and exacerbates illegal decisions made thity 
years ago. Because of this unique situation, if there is any delay in completing the final EIS and 
Record of Decision then, at a munimum, the NPS mug terminate snowmobiling, snowcoach use, 
end trail grooming, af least until a final EIS sad ROD are completed, It is not in the interests of 
The Fuad, BLF, or even the NPS, to contiaue to standhy and allow winter use activities, 
particularly enowmobiling and trail grooming, to exert adverse impacts on the wildlife, air and 
water quality, coology, and natural quiet of the Parks while the NPS continues to struggle to 
~~~ eseestesaapasmsestpaeastataeatmaaaas in 2 leyally suffickea: NEPA 


lu addition to ignoring its legal mandates in the preparation of the Draft EIS, the 
document itself does not meet the legal standards required under ihe National Environncatal 


4A prohibition oa ssowmobile use in national perks is not usprecedented. In the bate 
1970wearly 1980s, for exampte, officials in Glacter National Park decided to prohibit 
snowmobiles. At about the sare time, limited mowmobile use was permitiod and then 
subsequently withdrawn from California's Yosemite, Sequoia-Kings Canyon, and Lassen Volcan 
National Parks. In this case, however, The Fuad and BLF befleve that a prohibition on 
snowmobiling, spowcosch use, and trail grooming is the only option available to the NPS which 
will ensure sufficient protection for the natural features of the Parks as required by law. 

snowmobiling and trail grooming would also be entirely consistent with the approach 

federal agencies have taken in reagnt years to handle similar problems in the national parks. For 
example, the Departments of Interior end Transportation receatly announced plans to curtail the 
degradation caused by too many cars in certain nations parks, such as by announcing that, in 
ordar to “preserve and protect’ the Grand Canyon “for future generations," the federal 
government will “greatly restrict sutomobile use,” es well 23 diese! buses, diesel and steam 
locomotives and vutboard engines an river rafts. 6) Fed. Reg. 69,308 (Dec. 31, 1996). Similerty, 
the government has recently taken action 10 curtail the air traffic over Grand Canyon, recognizing 
thet permitting these fights conflicts with the Park Service's duty to “preserve the natural 
environmem." See 62 Fed. Reg. 1795, 1796 (Jan. 33, 1997), All the reacons that support these 
regulatory initiatives — sir and water pollution, noise sbatement, wildlife protection, conflicts with 
other users, public safety -- filly apply to snowmobde use and trail grooming. 
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Policy Act (NEPA) In particular: the focus on economic irapacts is both unneeseasary and 
misplaced, the analysis of environmental consequences is moomplete and incorrect; the NPS has 
failed to review a full range of reasunabte alternatives, and the evaluation of winter use, 
partioularly snowmobile unpacts on threatened and endangered species is insufficient. These and 
other deficiencies caswwt be ignored by the NPS in its haste to finalize this BIS and produce a 
Record of Decision. 


These can be no dispute thet snowmobiling and rail grooming cause significant adverse 
impacts to the natural feetures and qualities of the Parks. The Draft EIS, though deficient in its 
analyris, provides or references sufficient evidence to substantiate these impacts, Moreover, the 
cclaatie Garten qperties Cathe expen br Golenmge anduten Gn meena ee 
groomed routes adverscly mwpact wildlife, sir and water quality, netural quiet, and ecology.’ The 
fact that ancwmobiles are used in winter, when wildlife are already cxpenencing stress as a resuh 
of the climatic conditions, serves only to exacerbave these impacts. The question then is not 
whether snowmobiling and trail grooming cause adverse environmental mmpacts but whether these 
impects can be permitted in a national park. 


In the remainder of this comment letter, The Fund and BLF wilt provide indisputable proof 
that such adverse impacts cannot, by law, be tolerated in the Parks and that, therefore, the NPS is 
left with no choice but to consider and ultimately prohibit those wiréer use activities, namely 
snowmobiling and trail grooming, which cause such impecta. While saowcoech use ia and of 
itself may result in less severe environmental impacts, trail grooming required to facilitate 
snoweoach access to the Parks will continue to result in adverse and unnatural impects to the 
parks’ wildlife and, thus, snowcosches cannot be tolerated in the Parks. In addition, the NEPA 
deficiencies in the Draft EIS wili be identified and evaluated. Finally, The Fund and BL/' will 
describe an independent skemative, the Netural Regulation Alternative, which provides s 
comprehensive winter use management plan for the parks whic is consistent with NPS legal 
mandetes and which offers, if deomed desirable and necessary, a more environmentally frizadty 


*Much of this tersture is suramarized in documents in the possession of the NPS 
molding a February 1997 document entitled “Adverse Effects of Trail Grooming and 
Sacwmobile Use on Winter Use Management in the Greater Yellowstone Area with a Special 
Eruphasis oa Yellowstone National Park” (Attachment |), a January 1999 Petition to Prohibit 

and Road Grooming in Netional Parks subruitted by the Blucwater Network 
(Attachment 2), an October 1999 report from the Greeter Yellowstone Winter Wildlife Working 
Group entitled “Effects of Winter Recreation on Wildlife of the Greater Yellowstone Area: 4 
Literature Review and Asscesment,” and a September 1999 report from the Montana Chapter of 
The Wildlife Society entitled “Effect of Recreation on Rocky Mountain Wildlife: A Review for 
Montane” (Attachment 3). As indicated, three of these reports are submitted as attachments to 
these comments are hereby incorporated in their entirety by reference. While portions of 
Attachments | and 2 are used, practically verbetim, in different sections of this comment letter, 
The Pund and BLF expect the NPS to consider the entire content of these attachments in its 
analysis of thie comment letter. 
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alternative to permit public access to the Parks m the winter. 


Despite the track record of the NPS in regard to the management of mowmobiles, 
mowcvaches, and trail grooming in YNP, GTNP, JDRMP, and other parks, it is imperative that 
the NPS substantially alter its course now im order to protect and preserve the integrity end 
features of the Parks for future generations. Netional parks are inteaded, by law and by concept, 
to be different from other federal land areas like national forests, national wildlife refuges, or lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. While resource extraction sad exploitation are 
permitted and evea promoted oa many federal lands, natioual parks are intended to represent 6 
vignette of primitive America where natural processes are alk:ywed to function and flourish with 
minimal interference from humans. 


While human use of national pasks is permitted and, based on visitor statistics, clearly « 


Unfortunately, in its desire to placate political and business interests, the NPS has ignored its logal 
mandates and tumed the Parks into a cacophoay of motorized noise, where wildlife are 
unnaturally and adversely effected by motorized oversnow vehicle acoess and whee breathing the 
ax can be hazardous to one’s heath. The Fund and BLF recognize that a decision to prohibit 
soowmobdiling, snowooech operation, and trail grooming in the Parks will be comtrovervial and 
precedent-setting. Despite the opposition to such a ban by those more interested in profiting from 
than protecting the parks, reversing management mistakes begun thirty years ago and instituting a 
management policy which will protect and preserve the diverse and wonderful features of the 
pasks for figure generations is both appropriate and required. 


As identified above, 2 fundamental flaw in the Draft E[S and the process used to prepare 
the EIS is a failure or rehuctance by the NPS to recogaize, acknowledge, or to properly interpret 
its existing legal mandetes in regard to snowmobiling end route grooming in the Parks. These 
SRD © SNR RED a OO ee 
regulations implementing the Orgamc Act, NPS management policies and guidelines, and 


dictate the management of ali national parks. Because the NPS has failed to property evaluste 
these mandates im relation to snowmobdiiing and trail grooming, a summary of the relevant lsws, 
regulations, policies, and other directives is provided below along with an explanation of the 
applicebility of these standards to motonzed oversnow vehicle use of the Parks. 
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__YNP was created im 1872 es « “public park or pleasuring-ground for tho benefit and 
enjoymem of the people,” 16 U.S.C, §21. While those who support the contianation of 
motorized oversnow vehicle access to YNP rely on this staternent to justify their position, the 
YNP enabling legislation contains additional guidance relevas to the use of the park. 
Specificaily, Section 2 species that the “public park shell be under the exclusive coutrol of the 
Secretary of the Interior” who shall publish regulations to “provide for the preservation, from 
ininLor apoilation, of all timber, mineral deposits, pstural curiosities. or wonders within said 
perk, and their retention in then natural condition.” Id at §22 (emphasis added), 


GTNP wes originally established in 1929 and expanded in 1950 “for public benefit and 
eqjoyment,” to be administered in “accordance with the general statutes governing national 
parks.” 16 U.S.C. §406¢-1. In 1972, JDIRMP was established for the purpose of 
“commemorating the many significant contributions to the cause of conservation i the United 
States, which have been made by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and to provide both « symbolic and 
desirable physical conection between the world’s first national park, Yellowstone, and the Grand 
Teton National Park.” PL 92-404. The JDORM?, like the GTNP, is administered according to the 
NPS Organic Act which, as indicated below, provides clear direction for the management of 
public use of the Parks. It should be noted, however, that legislation entablishing YNP, GTNP, or 
TORMP did not explicitly or implicitly mandate that snowmobiling be permitted in the pasks, vor 
did they suggest that the public must be afforded access to the Parks, by any means, during the 
winter season. 


Though YNP wes established in 1872, the NPS was not officially created until 1916 when 
the NPS Organic Act was promulgated. This Act provides the blueprint for the management of 
national parka. Specifically, the Act directs the NPS to “promote and regulate the use of the 
Federal areas known as national parks _.. by such means and measures a8 conform to the 


fundamental purpose of said perks .. which purpose is to conserve the soenery and the napural 
and historic objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such 


generations” 16 U.S.C. §1 (emphasis added). In designating hundreds of national perk units 
since 1916, Congress has repeatedly reaffirmed its mtention thet, while these areas should be 
available for appropriate public use, they roust be protected from despoliatiog in order to preserve 
“nahare an it exigts” See, H. Rep. No. 700, 64th Cong., Ist Sess 3 (1916)(cmphasis added). 
Thus, as the Secretary of Interior stuted in 192.5 in a directive to the Director of the Mount 
McKinley National Purk, ‘the duty impoosd upon the National Park Service in the Organic Act 
creating it to faithfully preserve the parks and monuments for posterity in ecsentially thea natura) 
state ip peremount to every other activity.” See, National Rifftc Ase’n v. Potter, 628 F. Supp. 
903, 910 (D.D.C. 1986).‘ 


"See also, May 13, 1918 letter from Secretary of the Interior Franklin Lane to Stephen T. 
Mather, Director of the Nationa! Park Service (“Every activity of the Service is subordinate to the 
duties imposed upon it to faithfully preserve ‘he parks for posterity in essentially their natural 
state”) (Dilsaver 1994). 
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Thus, while the statute requires the NPS to promote the use of national parks, it specifies 
that such use must be regulated and must not result in the impairment of the scenery, natura] aad 
historic objects, or the wildlife of the parks to the detriment of future gencrations. Far from 
suthorizing ali potential fonns of public use, the statute explicitly declares that the NPS aust 
provide for public use “in such manner and by such means” as will leave the parks unimpaired for 
the egjoyment of future generations. Consequently, if a use, ike snowmobiling, results in 
impairment of the pasks then the NPS has the authority and duty to consider and ultimately 
prohibit such use uoder the statute.’ 


The term “unimpaired” is not defined in either the statute or regulations. It ia, however, 
defined and intespreted in NPS Management Policies to apply to both physical resources, such as 
wildlife and geologic features, as well as intangible values, such as scenic vistas and solitude. 
Policies at 1:3. Whether an action causes en impsinment is 2 management determination. In 
making this determination, the manager should consider the spatial and teenporal extent of the 
impacts, the resources being impacted, the ability of the resources to adjust to thoee impacts, the 
relation of the impacted resources to other park resources, and the cunsulstive as well as the 
individual effects (Policies at 1:3). NPS policy specifies that potential impairments must be 
treated in the same manner es known impairments. Policies at 1.4. Thus, if an action is likely to 
result in tn impairment, the action cannot be implemented until it can be devermined thet the 
action will not resuk in an impairment. The cavironmental impact of snowmobiles and trail 
grooming, as conceded in tle Draft EIS and as substantiated in the scientific litereture (Sec 
Attachments 1, 2, and 3) violate the impainment standard and, therefore, cannot de permitted in 
national parks. 


More recently, in 1970 Congress recognized that the park system has “grown to include 
supertative natural, historic, and recreation areas [which] are united through their inter-related 
Purposes end resources imto one national park system as Cumulative expressions of a single 
national heritage [with] superb environmental quality.” 16 U.5.C. §le-1. Given the importance of 


*The interpretation of the irapeirment standard has not been consistent throughout the 
years (See ¢.g., Sellars 1997). As a result, the management of YNP aad perhaps other national 
parks between 1916 and the late 1960s included management actions which clearly could not 
meut the unimpairment standard. In 1963, the publication of the Leopold Report, provided the 
impetus for the NPS to reexamine and reasyert its original preservation mandate. Among the 
many reconunendations in this report was a simple yet far reaching proposal that “the biotic 


{emphasis added) 
A cational po shod, 0 spcited the Leopold Repo, “agenea.a tonsa fpr 
America” (emphasis added). In YNP, the Leopold Report resulted in the termination of lethal elk 
and bison control in the park and established natural factors us the fundamental force in 
controlling wildlife populations, Unfortunately, the renewed imterest in protecting and preserving 
nature did not influence the NPS decision to permit oversnow vehicle access into the Parks which 
was dons primarily to placate political and local business interests (Yochim 1998). 
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these areas, in 1982, Congress reaffirmed that they must continue to be “preserved and 

for the benefit and inspiration of all the people of the United States.” 16 U.S.C. $10. Thus, 
Congress has instructed the NPS that “the authorization of activities (in national perks) shall be 
construed und the protection, management, and administration of these areas shall be conducted 
in light of the high public value and integrity of the National Park System and shall nut be 
exercised in derogation of the values and purposes for which these various areas have been 
established ...” 16 U.S.C. §1a-1. The NPS has interpreted these instruction to mean that 
“Congress conceive[s} of the park system as an integrated whole, wherein hunting, trapping, and 
any other activities in derogation of park values could be allowed only if authorized by « park 
area's enabling legislation or other applicable federal lew.” 

¥ Lujan, 949 F.2d 202, 205 (6th Cir. 1991) (emphasis added). 


Based on the statutory evidence, there can be no legitimate dispute that the Park Service 
has a statutory mandate to adopt rules which “best schieve the Organic Act’s mandate,” including 
tules to prohibit snowmobiling and trail grooming if these activities are adversely affecting 
resources. National Wildhife: Fed. v. National Park Service, 669 F. Supp. 384, 391 (D. Wyo. 
1987) (citing cases). In fact, « long line of case law has made it clear that the Park Service must 
regutete public use of the parks in order to promote preservation objectives. See, e.g. Michigan 
United Conservation Chubs v. Luan, 949 F.2d 202 (6% Cir. 1991); Mimusolfy. Babbitt, 325 F.3d 
661 (8th Cir. 1997); Organized Fisherman of Florida vy. Hodel, 775 F.2d 1544 (1 \th Cir. 1985), 
National Rifle Asgn ("NRA") v. Potter, 628 F. Supp. 903 (D.D.C. 1986). 


As Congress has explained, “[t}he Secretary has an absolute duty, which is not to be 
compromised, to fulfill the mandate of the (Ongenic} Act to take whatever actions and seek 
whatever relief as will safeguard the units of the National Park System." Senste Rep. No. 528, 
95th Cong. 1st Sess. 21 (1977) (emphasis added). Thus, for example, in Potter, the NPS 
concluded that its long-standing authorization of hunting was inconsistent with the Servioa's 


preservation mandate. and prohibited hunting in the parks unless Congress required it 628 F. 
Supp st 906, The National Rifle Association (“NRA”) challenged this reguletory shift, arguing 
that each park should be permitted 10 deterinine whether to permit hunting Id at 907. The NPS 
in turn argued that its philosophy “has alwiya been exclusively protectionist, ° and that the 


amendments to the Organic Act were a “pointed[ | cemindels)* to the NPS to pursue thet mission 
id. (emphasis added). The coust agreed, finding thet the Park Service's emphasis on preservation 
was entirely appropriate and consistent with Congressional intent. Id. at 912; age also Michigan 
United Conservation Chubs, 949 F.2d at 207 ("Notwithstanding thet the goals of user enjoyment 
and natural preservation may sometimes conflict, the NPS may rationally conclude, in light of the 
Organic Act end its amendments, that its primary management function... is preservetion unless 
Congress has declared otherwise.") 


Regulapoos 


The preservation mandate is also reflected in the regulations promuigated to 
the NPS Organic Act. The original regulations were originslly published in 1974 and 
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subsequently amended in 1978 and 1983. in 1974, when the first ustional standards were 
without any overarching regulation controlling when or how sucl: use would occur. 


To echieve ks preservation mandate, NPS regulations probit the destruction, injury, or 
disturbance of living wildlife from its aamural state. 36 C.F.R §2.1(a)(1). More specifically, ‘the 
“frightening ov intentional disturbing of wildlife nesting, breeding or other activities” are 
prohibited. Id at §2.2(a\(2). 


Snowmobile use in the national parks is prohibited, “exce:t on designated routes and 
water surfaces that are uscd by motor vehicles or motorbosts duriag other seasons. 36 C.F.R 
§2.18(c). Such routes and waier surfaces available for snowrnobile use must be identified by 
special regulations. Id Even if used on designat<d routes or wat ir surfaces, snowmobile use is 
probated unless it “le consistent with the purk’s natural, cultural, scenic and aesthetic values, 
safety considerations, park management objectives, and will not dicturb wildlife or damage park 
resources.” Id. The regulations also establish noise emission and other criteria governing 
snowmobile use within units of the national park system. 


YNP, GTNP, and JDRMP aiso have park-specific regulations governing mowmobile 
operation. YNP regulations, which were established several years after snowmobiles were 
permitted access to the park, Emit snowmobiles to designated routes which are defined as “that 
portion of the roadway located between the road shoulders designated by snow poles or poles, 
cones. and signs erected by the superintendent to regulate snowmobile activity” (emphasis added). 
The routes designated for snowmobile use arc located on the majority of the existing road 
surfaces utilized by automobiles outside of the winter season. The special regulations for GTNP 
and JDRMP siso identify those routes and, in the case of GTNP, the area (formerly) open to 
snowmobile use but do not, unlike the YNP regulations, define the standards for delineating « 


“A special exemption to this requirement hed been issued to GTNP to permit the use of 


which occupies the road shoulder within GTNP and JDRMP is technically an off-road trail which 
should require a similar exemption. Whether such an exemption exists or, if so, whether such an 
exemption is legal, is unknown. Purthermore, though not disclosed in the Draft EIS, the NPS has 
never finalized a proposed rule to officially designated the CDST as a snowmobile route in GTNP 
and JDRMP. Instead, the NPS has relied on illegal annual decision to muthorize use of the CDST 
0a an experimental basis. For these reasons the CDS is currently not a legal snowmobile route 
in GTNP or JORMP and, therefore, nzust be closed unti] the NPS finalizes a rule officially 
designated the CDST 28 open to snowmobile use. The NPS raust provide a discussion of the 
history and status of the CDST in a supplemental or Fal ETS. 


“ 
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designated route.’ 


Both the general and park-specific reguiations, though promulgated to penmit snowmobile 
use, are, basad on their plain language, clearly intended to substantially limst such use to those 
routes, areas, and circumstances when snowmobile use will not adversely mpact park features 
end resources. Indeed, these regulations establish very rigid and specific standards to govern 


any one of these standards, the use must be stopped or modified so that it does not result in such 

impacts. Snowmobile use in the Parks, as dooumented in the Draft EJS, documents referenced ia 
the Draft EIS, and the scientific literamure unquestionably exceeds these basic standards and, thus, 
the elimination of stiowmobdile use nvust be considered and ultimately, as required by law, this use 
cust be prohibited ' 


Second, there is no authority in the general or park-specific regulations to authorize trail 
or road groorninag es « means of delineating the bounderies of a snowmobile trail. While the 
GTNP and JORMP are silent on this question, thus providing no guidance on how snowmobile 
routes can be delineated, the YNP regulations explicitly mit the methods available for dcinesting 
snowmobile routes to poles, ropes, and signs. Despite this clear imitation, YNP siace the late 
1960s/early 1970s has groomed snowmobdile routes to facilitate snowmobile access. While 
grooming may simptfy snowmobile operation, reduce off-roed use, and increase public safety, the 
practice of grooming results in substantial eavironmental impacts as discussed in greater detail 
below, and ssowmobile route grooming is not legal’ The Draft E)S feits to disclose or discuss 


The GTNP and JDRMP remsations include snowplanes in the definition of snowmobiles. 
Neither the general or park-specific regulation explicitly permit snowcoach use of the Packs. 
Thus, either that use is occurring illegally or it is suthorized under the general regulation 
governmg the use of motor vehicles on park roads. 


“Since suowmobile use in the Parks is, except for « few routes in GTN?, inextricably 
linked to trail grooming and because trail grooming exerts adverse and unnatural impects on perk 
wildlife and ecology, as long as trai] grooming occws the number of snowmobiles using the Parks 
is irrelevant. Consequently, aay claim thst substantially reducing the number of snowmobiles 
permutted access to the Parks {s sufficient to remedy existing impacts, unless such a reduction is 
commensurate with a termination of trail yrooming, is wrong. 


"If the NPS intended for groaming to be an acceptable method of delinesting 8 
snowmodile route t would have explicitly permitted this practice either im its general or perk- 
specific regulations. At present, groomsng in YNP is identified only in the annual compendium 
issued by the park superintendent pursuant to 346 C.F.R. §1.7(0). In such compendiums, the 
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why snowmobile routes arc groomed in the Parks, the suthority for grocsning such routes, and the 
environmental impact of this activity. Grooming has become 20 ingramed im the winter use 
management strategy that the NPS apparently does not recognize that i is not 8 permisaibie 
means of delinceting snowmobile routes and that it, in comurcuun with or mdependent of 
snowmobile use, causes significeri environmental imyects. 


The emphasis on the preservation of nature within the units of the national park system 
does act end with NPS regulations, but permeates ail levels of NPS standards, guidelines, and 
directives. NPS Management Policies (Policies), for example, provide additional compelling 
eviderwe that the preservation of nature is the primary directive of the NPS and that 
aad trad grooming have no place in the national pasia. NPS policies originate in law and 
adherence to policy is mandatory unless waived or modified by an appropriate authcrity. Policies 
at ix. 


The netural resource policies of the NPS are “aimed at providing the American people 
with the opportunity to enjoy and benefit from natural environments 
pancesses minimally infweaced by human actions” Policies at 4:1 (emphasis added). This 
overarching mandate ap ies to both natural and development zones, although the lester category 
imchudes fecihties and other structures to facilitate intensive visitor use which may aher the natural 
aspect of the land. In natural zones, which represent the bulk of the Parks, “netural resources will 
be managed with a concern fix fundamental ecological processes as well as for individual specics 
and features.” Policics at 4:1 (emphasis added). Interference with natura! processcs w natural 
zones is Not permitted, except under limited circumstances. Policies at 4:2. The NPS is mandated 
10 monitor naturaBy evolving plant and sramal populations, and the human influences on them, to 
detect any significant unnetural changes. Policies at 4.2. 


Since park wildlife, geologic wonders, vegetation, 2ir, and water are not limited to the 
narrow development zone surrounding roads end structures, any usmatural impacts on these 
features whether originating from the develupment or natural zones are not permitted by NPS 
policy. While the NPS is monitoring, albeit minimally, some of the unnatural effects of motorized 
overmnow recreation (Lg , snowmobiling, ssowcoach operation, trail grooming), it has completely 
failed to remedy these impacts as required by ins policies. 


Netive anisoal management must minurize human impacts on natural populstion dynamics. 


supenntendent 1s mathorized only to “compile m writing all the deagnations, closures, perrait 
requirements and other restrictions imposed under discretionary suthority.” Id. Authorizing 
sacwmobdile route grooming, 2n activity which causes such subatentiy esrvironmental impacts, 
cannot possibly be within the discretionary authority of a superintenuent and, therefore, is not 
permuss? ‘e under this regulation. 


it 
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Policies at 4:5."° Animal populations must be protected against harvest, removal, destruction, 
harasament, or harm through human action Policies at 4:6. The control of netive animal 
populations must rety on natural processes to the greatest extent possible.” Policies at 4.6. The 
contro! of animal populations, including unnatural concentrations of animals,” or individuals 
within perks is permitred, but ouly under extremely limited circumstances and only if the human 
activities which may be causing conflicts or wanetural concentrations cansot be controlled. 
Policies at 4:6. Yet again, snowmobiling and trail grooming indisputably cause impacts to native 
is aware of these impacts, as it conceded to maay in the Draft E1S, but has failed to take the 
requisite action ti remedy these effects by prohibiting those human activities causing the expect.” 


"See also, NPS Natural Resource Management Guidcime - NPS-77 (“The fundamental 
objectives of NPS natural resource managemen:._are to manage the aatural resources of the 
National Park System to maintain. restore. and perpetuate they inherent integrity snd, when 
cossisiest sath the foregoing, to provide oppartwmities for visitors to benefit from snd enjoy 

rae hick iving theceaad " inimally inf ‘3 


Inman action”) (emphasis added). Management rast strive to “perpesuate natural ecosystems 
through maintaining or restoring natural processes (o the extent practically feasible.” NPS-77 at 
2:23. Jn managing nativ. snimal p. pulsations, menagers “must give yer ape «wr ghee 
welfare of native animals, but must «iso provide for publac enjoyment” (emphasis added). Natural 
conditions are defined in the NPS-77 as those conditions which would have existed today in the 
absence of the effects of European man. 


"More specifically, bisoe management ia YNP is intended to maintain “a truly wild, free- 
rang.og population subject ooly tn the influeaces of natural ceguistory processes” (1983 
Management Pian). This objective is recognized as being unique in the United States, as neerly of 
other populations of bison, many of which are domesticeted, are controlled by hunting or 
slaughter, and sre fenced. The 1995 Retources Management Pian, which represents the natural 
resource management planning priorities in YNP, reesnphasized the role of “natura) regulation” in 
controlling bison population size. Unlike the 1983 Plan which only hinted of the implications of 
bison use of groomed snowmobile trails, the 1995 Plan explicitly admits that, “whereas in the 
pest, snow depths in the park interior likely restricted bison movements into many areas, the 

nm ian of is fi 1 han Sacilicated be ; 


ical sed arena in and coitside the pack" (emphasis edded) 


“An unastural concentration of animals is defined 2s “populations of eniaals that ere 
greater than those that would be sustained if it were not for human-induced changes in or out of a 
perk. The concentration may be caused by an artificial barrier, by the removal of a significant 
predator, by the loss of a seasonal habitat, or by a human-induced behavior avoidance of another 
area on the part of en animal.” NPS-77 at 2:20. 


"NPS Natural Resource Managemen Guidelines authorize restrictions to be ampoeed 
against certain user groups, inchadang snowmobile users, if a negative inspact on native wildlife has 
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NPS poticies aleo mandate the protection of air and water quality The NPS must seek to 
restore, maintain, or enhance the quality of all yuface and ground wasers within the parks 
consistent with the Clean Water Act (33 U.8.C. 1251 ot seq.) and other applicable federal, state, 
and local laws and regulations Policios at 4:15. To do this, the NPS nsust regulate and control 
activities with high potential for water pollution, minimize the risk uf water contamination by 
managing toric substances like petroleum products, and control the tensive of use in certrin 
areas and at certain tines based on water quality monitoring studies As disclosed in the Draft 
EIS, referenced studies, attachments |, 2, and 3, and below, the emissions generated by 
snowmobiles pose a substantial impr.» water quality and the ecology of aquatic systems. 


The NPS is responsible for the protaction of air quality under both the 1916 Onganic Act, 
16 U.S.C. §1 ef seq, and the Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. 7401 ot seq. The CAA requires 
superintendents (0 take actions consstont with thelr affirmative reaponsibiliies to protect sir 
quality related values im cless | areas. The CAA aleo establishes a national goal of preventing 
any fucure and rewedying any exising man-made visibility impairmem in class | areas Policies al 
4:18. NPS Policies specify that the NPS “will seck to perpctumte the best possible air quality im 
parks because of its oritical importance to visitor enjoyment, human health, scenic vistas, end the 
preservation of natural systems and cultura) resources.” Policies at 4:17. The NPS is required to 
Ce cn esezana co quilty vated valase Qo. vagsition, vcheiay, wate quilt, 

historic end prehistoric structures and objects) from adverse impacts of air pollubon, 
Policies at 4:17, and, when in doubt as to the impacts of cxistiag ov potential air pollution on park 
resources, the NPS must “err on the side of protecting air quality and related values fbr future 

” Policies at 4:17. To achieve sir quality objectives, NPS management roust ivohude 

the invertorying of air quality related values, the monitoring and documenting of the condition of 
OU ae nas wala, cn Go creation etpeaten Cangas en cauaas. Policies ai 
4.18. 


Another form of pollution, noise pollution, is also of significam: management concer to 
the NPS. Its management policies specify thet the NPS “will strive to preserve the natural quiet 
and the natural sounds associated with the physical and biological resources of the parks (for 
example, the sounds of the wind in the trees or of waves breaking on the shore, the how! of the 
wolf, or the call of the loon).” Policies at 4:18. Activities which cause excessive or unnecessary 


been identified from that specific source. NPS-77 at 2:31. 


“Clase I areas inchide all NPS units designated as national perks with more thea 6,000 
acres and all astional wilderness areas with more than 5,000 acres thet were in existence on 
August 7, 1977, and any other area redesignated as class | by the goverming state or Native 
American authority. Policies at 4:18. 


“In addition, NPS Natural Resource Management Guidelines speaify that the NPS must 


monitor ambient air quality, visibility standards, and biological effects of air pollutants. NPS-77 at 


18$-188. 
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unnatural sounc’ in and adjacent to parks, must be monitored and action must be taken to p. event 
Of Minunixe unnatural sounds which adversely affect park resources or vabues or visitors’ 
enjoyment of them. Policies at 4.18 Despite the regulations m place to contro! snowmobile 
nowse emissions -- regulations which may or may not be cffectively enforced — snowmobiles 
oreate substantial srnounts of noige which is not only potentially damaging to the snowmobile 
operator, but which also may edversely impact wildlife and non-motorized park users. Depending 
on a number of factors, including topography, vegetation structure, wind direction, a non- 

mo... ed user who wants to truly experience natural quiet may need to move several miles from 
the snowmobile routes before the roar of snowmobile engines is no ‘onger discernible. Requiring 
such efforts to experience natural quiet in a national park ie not consistent with the overarching 
management mandates 


Public use of national parks is encouraged by the NPS in order to mect its statutory 
mandate of providing for public exjoyment of the pasks. As indicated previously, the NPS 
statutory mandate does not require that all types of public use be permitted. Indeed, NPS policies 
epccify that recreational activity will aot be permitted in « park if @ is: 1) inconsistent with the 
park’s enabling legiststion or proclamation, or in derogation of the velues or purposes for which 
the park was established: -) causes unacceptable impacts On visitor enjoyment duo to interference 
or conflict with other visitor use activities; 3) mvolves the consumptive use of park resources, 4) 
results in unacceptabic wapacts on park resources oF natural processes, and 5) causes 

levels of danger to the welfare and safery of the public, inchoding participants. 
Policies at 8:3. More specifically, nowmobile use in aational parks is limited to designated routes 
and frozen water surfaces “only in locations where there will be no significant adverse impacts on 
the park’s natural, cultural, or scenic resources and vetues and in consideration of other visitor 
uses,” 


Cleerly, as revealed in the Draft EIS, the scientific literature (Seq Attachments 1, 2, and 
3), snowmobiling and trail grooming to fecilixate snowmobile use are not recreational activities 
which meet the standards specified in NPS Policies. Not only do these utes remat in substantial 
and unacceptable impacts on park resources and natural processes, but they also are inconsistent 
with NPS statutes and regulations and cause unacceptable impact on now-ractorized visitor 
enjoyment. 


Finally, NPS polices recognize that national parics are not iblands unto themselves but that 
they are integral parts of larger regional environments. Ase result, the NPS must “work 
cooperstively with others to anticipate, avoid, and resolve potential conflicts, to protect park 
resources, and to address mutual interest in the quality of life for community residents, 
a Policies st 


While some may claim that this policy requires the NPS to continue to permit motorized 
oversnow vehicle access to the Parks to protect the econcanic viability of the gateway 
communities, nothing could be further ftom the truth While the NPS amst be sensitive to the 
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infuences and impacis of park management on adjacent landowners, it has no duty to enhance 
beneficial effects or mitigate adverse effects unless such actions are consistent with its policies and 
Mmanagemem objectives. Policies at 2:10 In this case, since snowmobiling and trail grooming are 
antithencal to the proservatios. mandate contained in NPS statwies, regulations, and policies, it hae 
wo duty oF responsibility to continue to permit these activities based on development or economic 
concerns of adjacent landowners. In shori, even if a prohibnion on snowmobiling, snowccech 
operation, and trail grooming resulted in the economic collapse of a business or an entire gateway 
comunity -- which it would not -- the NPS is not responsible and has no obligation 10 continue 
to pesrait an otherwise illegal activity which has and will continue to destroy per features and 
values in order to avert euch an impact. indeed, the duty of the NPS is primarily and 
fundamentally to protect the Parks, act to protect the interests, economic or otherwise, of those 
who reside adjacent to the Parks.’ 


Bxeautive Orders. 


A final piece af important guidance was provided im 1972, wi. the President Richard 
Nixon, the widespread and increasing use of OR Vs on federal lands signed Executive 
Onder (EO) 11644 (37 FR 2877). Executive Order (EO) 11644, issued ln 1972, was intended to 
provide a “unified Federal potioy" for the use of off-road recreational velucles (ORV's), including 
snowsnobiles, on public lends. Executive Order 11644, 37 Fad Reg 2877 (1972) reprimted in 42 
U S.C. § 4321. Its purpose was 10 "establish policies and provide for procedures that will ensure 
that the use of off-road vehicles on public lands will be controlled and directed 20 @s to protect the 
resources of those lands... and to minimize conflicts among the various uses of those lends.“ Id. 
at §1. As defined im the EO, an ORV means "any motorized vehicle designed for or capable of 
cross-country travel on or immediately over land, water, sand, snow, ice, marsh, swampland, or 
other natural terrain..." Id at § 2(3). 


“Many other NPS documents, inchiding documents specific to YNP, GTNP, and JDRMP 
(Le, Resource Management Plans, Master Plans, Statements for Management) provide additional 
inforruation documenting and cmpinasizing the preservation mandate of the NPS. For example 
this intent is reflected m a number of YNP manayement guidance documents (Le, YNP Maste: 
Plan (1973) and Environmental Assceament (1974) end the 1983 and 1995 Resources 


specifies that ° 

and maintenance of the naturel values for which each park was established ” (emphasis added). 
This information, in combinstice with the statutes, regulations, policies, guidelines, and other 
directives provide compelling evidence that snowmobiling, snowcoach use, and road grooming 
are act appropriate activities in the Parks or any national perk because of their substantial adverse 
impacts on the environment. 
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To accomplish these goals, the KO directs agency officials to specify, through regulation, 
the areas and routes on public lands oa which ORV use will be parmined. Those areas where 
ORV use is permitied will be based on, among other things, “the protection of the resources of 
the public lands," id. at § 3(a), aad shall “be located to minunize haresament of wildlife os 
significem disruption of wildlife habitats." id. at 4 3(a)(2). Within National Parks, such routes 
shall only be designated “if the respective agency head detc: wines that off-road vehicle use in wach 
locations will uot advervely affect the!: natural, aesthetic, or scenic values." 1d at § (4). The BO 
atso requires agencies to establiah a mechanism to monitor OR V use and impacts and to respond 
appropriately to euch information. Id. at § 8 


In response to thie Order, in May 1974, the NPS designated the specific routes in VYNP 
upon which snowmobile use was permitted (39 Fod Reg 16151). The designated routes, the 
selection of which was allegedly “guided by the criteria in sections 3 and 4 of BO 11644," 1d, 
consisted of nearty all of the unplowed roedways. 


In 1977, BO 11644 was amended by EO 11989. The amendment suthorized “the 
respective agency head... wheusver he determines that the une of off-road velticies will cause or is 
Causing considerable adverse effects on the soil, vegetation. wildlife, wildlife habias .., (to) 

uatll 


gach adverse effects have been eliminated and measures have been implemented to prevent 
future ieourrence." Executive Order 11989, 42 Fed, Rag. 26959 (1977) reprinted in 42 U.S.C. § 
4321 (casphasis added). This closure authority must be invoked when the agency head hes 
determined that ORV use may or will cause adverse envirorunental impacts. 


In reeponge to BO 11989, a 1978 ERS examining off-road vebicls use on public lends, and 
& subsequent DOI Memorsndum on ORV management and use, the NPS revised its snowmobile 
regulations (44 Eed Reg 47412). In an abrupt and compicte reversal of its previous reliance on 
EO 11544 in designating snowmobile routes, the NPS declared that the restrictions of BO 11644 
do not apply to the vest majority of snowmobile use in National Parks. The NPS accomplished 
this result simply by re-defining most snowmobile use as pot entailing ORV use. Specifically, the 
revised regulation states that: 


Off-road vehicle use is pot regarded as an apornociste use in the National Park System 
Therefore mowmobiles will generally be permitted 10 operate om those sstablished roads 
and.on frozen water praya where other motor powered vehicles are alicwed ot other times 


In those very limited places where off-road use of snowmobiles is permitted through 
Special Regulation, the provisions of Excoutive Order | 1644 aad 11989 will be enforoed. 


The rule provides uo further explanation of “reasoned analysis”” for declaring thet EO 


17, 
Sen 
Mixtual Automobile Ingurence Company, 463 US 29, 77 L Ed 2d 443, 103 § Ce'28S6 (1983) ("An 
agency's view of what is in the public interest may change, either with or without a change in 
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11644 was aot applicable to snowmobile use and managemen in National Parks except under the 
rare ciroumstance where snowmobile use is permitted through special regulations to be used off 
the established roadway '* 


Clearly, this new interpretation was deagned to avoid compliance with the monitoring and 
mandetory clogure provisions of HO 11644, as amended, by arbitrarily determining that 
snowmobiles are act ORVs when used on established roadways covered with snow. This is an 
inaccurate interpretation of the deGinition of an off-road vehicle in the BO Contrary to the NPS 
inserprevation, the definition of ORV in the EO is not inteuded to apply to where the vehicle is 
used (1g. on or off of an established roadway) but, rether, simply refers to a“ 
capable of cross-country trevel oa of immediately over land... so0w...or other natural terrain...“ Id. 
at § 2(3) (emphasis added) This definition cleasty applies to snowmobiles in the National Paks. 


In yet another reversal of its interpretation of the applicability of EO | 1644, as amended, 
to snowmobile use in the Parks, the NPS now appears to believe, as it should, that the BO is 
applicable to snowmobile reorcation in the Park, Draft EIS at vii. Specifically, in 
the preferred alternative, the NPS states that “using the critena stated within Executive Order 
11644 (a6 amended) and its implementing regulation (36 CPR 2.18), monitoring reaults 
demonstrating disturbance to wildlife or damage to park resources would be cause to implement 
actions for mitigating these conditions (fos exampic, closure to winter use or trail restriction).” 
While the apparent NPS decision to. eapply EO 11644, as amended, to mowmobdils recreation in 
the Parks corrects » mustaken interpretation made many years ago, it aso raises the question as to 
whether snowmobilieg ia national parks is consistent with this Presidential directive. 


Unlike many Executive Orders which simply represent an edministration’s desire or 
preference and is not legally binding, BO 11644, as amended, has been beid to be legally binding 
on the NPS. Ser Conservation Law Foundation of New Fogland, Inc. v. Clack, 590 F.Supp 
1467 (1984). In addition, the NPS has promulgated a regulation, 36 C.F.R. §2.18, implementing, 
the mtent of the BO. NPS Policies indicate that off-roed vehicle use (which by definition in the 
EO includes snowmobiles) on units of the national park system is governed by BO 11644, as 
amended. Policies at 8:4. More specifically, “within the national pask system, routes and areas 
may be designated for off-road motor vehicle use only by special regulation and only is national 
preserves, astional seashores, national lekeshores, and national recreation areas.” Policies at 8.4 
A eeparate provision authorizes the designation of snowmobile routes within the national park 
system but does not explicitly limit such use to national preserves, Jekeabores, or recreation areas. 
Policies at 8:5. If, as NPS Policies indicated, EO 11644, as amended, applies to both off-road 
vehicle and snowmobile use in the national park system and if, as is the case, BO 11644 includes 


circurmstances. But an agency changing its course must supply a reasoned analysis._.)." 


“in response to a January 1996 FOTA request on this and other subjects, the NPS 
provided no records relating to its change in interprevetion of the applicability of EO 11644 to 
snowmobile use in National Parks. 
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snowmobiles in ts definition of off-road vehicles, then it would aot appear that the NPS has 
authority under the EO or its owa policies to designate routes open to snowmobile use within 
national parks, like YNP and GTNP. If the NPS has an alternative interpretation of this apparent 
conflict it must disclose and discuss this matter in the final B1S. 


Based un the foregomg snalysis of the NPS legal mandates and considering the adverse 
eaviroomental impact associated with snowmobiling and trail grooming in tte Parks, the 
ciimination of these activities from the Parks must be subject to analysis and, ultimately, 
prohibited if the NPS intends to comply with the law. There is nu wiggle room or alternative 
tmeans of permitting motorized overmow vehicle avoess to the Parks -- if t causes adverse 
eavironmoental impects - without violating federal law. Snowmobiles, as documented in the 
Draft EIS, associated reports, and the scientific literature cause adverse impacts to wildlife, air 
aad water quality, non-motorized users, naturel quiet, and to the ecology of the Parks. While 
anowcoach operation alone may substantially reduce the polfution and noise impacts associated 
with snowmobile use, the presence of groomed routes 10 facilitate snowcoach and snowruobile 
use of the Paris will continue to exest an unnatural influence on wildlife popularions thereby 
impecting wildlife population dynamics, movements, distribution, sad habitet use patterns to the 
detriment of important and unique hebétats like ihe geothermal areas which are so unique to YNP. 


inconsistem with NPS statutes, regulations, policies, und other guidance. This evidence, in and of 
itself, should be adequate to end this debate and to conclude these comments. Unfortunately, 
though this legal perspective is clearly obvious to eny unbiased observer, the fact that the NPS 
wot already prohibited motorized overenow vehicle eocess to the Parks and its failure to even 
acknowledge the ilegality of such use in the Draft EIS or to seriously consider 8 prohibition oa 
these activities indicate that there are political, cconomic, historic, or other factors inflvencing the 
NPS decision-making process in this matter. The remainder of these comments, therefore, foous 
on the content of the Draft HIS and will demonstrate the significant deficiencies contained in the 
analysis. It must be noted, however, that this analysss is provided solely to idemtify inadequacies 
in the Draft EIS and does not constitute support for the process used to develop the Draft EIS. 


1, The invetvesment of cooperating agencies in the Draft EIS was Regal and bas 
mapprepristely taffeenced the content sad anatysis ta the Draft EIS: 


This is not a new concerm. From the very beginning of the Draft EIS process shortly after 
the settlement agreement was finelized, certain politicians in collusion with the Counc om 
Bnviroamental Quelity (CEQ) compelled the NPS to accept cooperators in the Draft EIS process. 
The cooperetora were not limited to the states (WY, ID, MT) but also eventually included several 
counties surrounding the Parks. Whide The Pund and BLF recognise that the CEQ made some 
very unfortunate decisions, at least in pact due to political pressure, which created the cooperator 
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fiasco, the NPS and DOI remein at fwult for not more aggreasively opposing the involvement of 

mpeton the socporars cad ta mngproptany slowed te ssopener te paapes 
cooperaions the to in 

porticas of the Draft EIS process which should have been limited to only NPS involvement. 


NEPA defines e “cooperating agency” as 8 any foderal, state, or local agencies which “has 
jurisdiction by law or special expertise with reapcot to any environmental impact involved in 4 
proposal ... for legislation os other major Federal action significantly affecting the quelity of the 
tumnan environment.” 40 C.F.R. $1508.5. ta this case, none of the cooperators have any 
juriedictioa by law over winter use in the Pasks. Thus, as clearty intended by the regulation, the 
expertise of the cooperstors aust involve the eavirommental impacts of an ection. Alleged 
economic expertise should not qualify a stave of local agency as a cooperator Yet, this is 
precicely what hes happened as the alleged expertise of the majority of the cooperators is limited 
to economics. 


Even if an expertiae m economics qualified a state or local agency to be 8 cooperstor, that 
expertise would have to be inked to the economics of winter use activities in the parks. As 
Se OD Aas Seem Go SuSE gien oemnny cee ee anes 
impacts of uge in the Parks on the state, regional, and gateway community econornics 
whee there is nothing ia NEPA which mandates @uch analysis. The analysis of the economic 
iaupacts of winters use management of the Parka, is supposed to be limited to the Parks. The faci 
that « potential change im winter use management inside the Parks may alter the coonomies (either 
adveredy or benefiaialty) of communities outside the Parts is largely irrelevant and certainly 
should not be 2 focus — as it is - of the analysis in the Draft BIS. Ifthe impact of the federal 
action on the economies of states and communities is not a required or critical part of the anslysis 
then expertise in what is an irrelevant area of analysis cannot qualify ¢ state or local agency a3 8 
coopersior. 


Tho NPS did not need the cooperators to prepare the Draft BIS. lndeed, if anything, the 
volvement of the cooperators has reduced the quality aad comprebensivenses of the snalysis in 
the Draft EIS. If the cooperators had not been involved, the NPS still could lave requested 
information from thees for use in the Draft BJS and the state and local agencies could have 
participated, like everyone else, in the decision-making process during the present public comment 


The adverse consequences of involving the states end counties as cooperstors in the Draft 
EIS process is moat evident in the development of ahernetives. First, it is not at all clear why the 
cooperating agencies were invoived in exercises to develop alternatives when this process hed 
cothing to do with the alleged expertise of the cvoperatoss. Developing alternatives, as required 
by NEPA, is e matter of idemtifying a reasonable range of options which. are consistemt 
with lew and which will not canse impairment. Economics have nothing to do with developing 
the content of different alternatives and are only relevant when the environmental consequences of 
each alternative ie evaluated. 
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Given the historical teadency of the NPS to favor public use over cavircnmental 
protection in the Parks, it is act known whether the NPS would have developed « different set of 
alternatives, including a ao-snowmobiling ekeruative, hed the cooperstors not been involved in 
the altemative formulation process. Their ilega) and unnecessary involvement in 
potential alternatives, however, clearly influenced NPS decisions. The damage to the Draft EIS 
process caused by the involvement of the cooperstors has been donc and cannot be reversed. To 
mitigate for this damage, tho NPS must complete the EJS process on its own terms without any 
involvement of the cooperators or their political supporters and develop a wimter use akernative 
which is consistent with federd lsw ead which protects and preserves the Parks and thelr ustural 
features in perpetuity for the benefit of current and future generations. Continued iivolvement of 
cooperators in the process will ouly result in damage to the analysis and an end product of 
dubious valuc and legality. 


2. The analysis of economic impacts ta the Draft EAS ts unnecessary and atisplaced: 


The NPS goes out of its way t consider the economic unpacts of winters use management 
on the three-staie (MT, ID, WY) econocany, the economy of the Greater Yellowstone Area, and of 
the gateway communities. Remerksbly, although NEPA ts primarily devoted to identifying and 
analyzing the envirommental impacts of en agency's action, the economic impact of alternative 
Winter use management strategies is not only the very first impact discussed under each alternative 
bus the importance of this impact is clearly elevated over other impacts, imobuding the impacts to 
the wildlife, identified ia the Draft EIS. This aruphasis on the economic impacts of winser vse 
beyond the borders of the Parks is unnecessary and mispleced. 


First, the NP§ is not cesponsible for the economic viability of the states of MT, ID, WY, 
the GYA, or the gateway communities. If ary of these entities have pursued sresponsible 
development based on a prenumption that visitor access to the Parks would continue indefimitely 
without change, arty economic loss associated with e change in visitor access policy is the fhuk of 
the community end city leaders, planners, and private investors, not the NPS. The gateway 
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communities and the states of ID, WY, and MT have and contimue to ecoaomically benefit from 
the populasity of the Parks aud should be understanding, not obstructive, if the NPS determines 
that visitor access practices, like enowmoblling, must be terminated in order to protect the 
features and integrity of the Parks over the loag-term. 


Second, the pramary thrust of NEPA is to evaluate the environmental mpects of ftderal 
actions. While the deftuition of impact os effect under NEPA includes reference to economics, 
this impact nmst be subservient to ecological impacts of the action. If federul agencies ware 
required 10 emphasize the coonomic mmpects of their actions on communities, regions, and extire 
etates over the environmental effect’ of agency activa, surely such direction would have been 
cleasty elucidated in NEPA or in regulations implementing NEPA. This is not the case. Indeed, 
there is not « tingle dafinkion or othes provision in the Council co Environmental Quality’s NEPA 
implementing regulations which suggests that such an emphasis is approprieie or thet the 
econonsic impacts of ageacy action on leads beyond the agency’s responsibility or 
must be considered. If such a focus were required and if * resulted in decisions which favor 
ecanomic needs over the protection of the environment, the intent of NEPA to provect anJ 
enhance the quality of the human environment would be seriously compromised, if not negated. 
While it has been clammed that NEPA does not require federal agencies to make decisions which 
are beneficial to the envircament, the pirin language of the CEQ regulations specify thet “the 
NEPA process is intended to help public officials make decisions that are based oo understanding 
of 


environmenta) comsequences, 
@nviconment.” 40 C.F.R. $1500.1(c) (emphasis added). 


Third, the economic analysis swet be linked aad limited to the ecological and economuc 
affects where the action occurs. In this case, the potential alteration of winter use policies is 
limited to the Perks. The Draft BIS coatains no proposal which affects or ahers the ability of 
individuals to snowmobile, eperate snoweoaches, or groom snowmobile routes 00 private, state, 
or federal lands outside of the Parks. The emphasis of the sconomic impact analysis, therefore, 
msi be limited to the Parks and how potential changes in winter use strategies will afflact the 
economics of the Parks. While this analysis must include an assessment of how differem winter 
Use alternatives would wmpact park-epecific economics (L¢ , entrance fees, costs of 

cons of wimer of warming tats and other visitor thollities, costs of 
ranger patrols, costs of search aad emerpenvies, costs of road repair due to 
damage caused by grooming, costs of acquiring, maintaining, and operating NPS 
snowmodiles/snowcceches/trai) grooming equipment), costs which have not been sufficiently 
discdosed or evalusted in the Draft EIS, it also must include an assessinent of the environmental 
costs associated with winter use. This category of cost is more difficult to define but it is equally, 
if not more important, in asseaying the totality of the economic impacts of the action. 


There is, for example, an economic cost associated with the pollution generated by 
quatianibie eae water quality, vegetation, ecology, and the vishiors 
experience. This com must be colculated using appropriate and legitimate econounc models or 
tools and saust be disclosed as a cost of snowmobéing in the Parks. Similarty, the coonomic costs 
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facilitate emigration from the park where the bison may be killed also carries with it an ecomomic 
cost which aust be evaluated as part of the overall econoraic impact of winter use. In addition, 
the economic cost of road damage caused by the grooming of the mowpeck and the removal of 
the packed snow in the spring must be considered. This cost, however, is not limited to the cost 
of repairing the damaged roads, but alo include the economulc costs essociated with the negative 
impacts on vititors who use these damaged roads and experience road renovation dalays duriag 
the spring, sumuner, and fill seasons. These ave just a few examples of the many environmental 
impacts whose economic costs must be caloulated sad considered. Other examples include the 
impact of motorized oversnow vehicle eccess on natural quiet, the econoasic cost of aly and water 
pollution caused by snowmobile emissions, and the public health costs associated with illness or 
injury caused by or associated with mowmobdile use. 


Contingent valuation, which is an economic tool endorsed iad used by the federal 
government to aseces the economic costs in nutural resource damage incidents and which was 
used to calculate the non-market value of winter visitation, a cleaner and “greener” spowmobile, 
and of plowing the road from West Vellowstone to Old Faitieful in the Packs, provides a 
legtimate means of assesaing such costs. Surveys should be developed and implemanted to 
determine how much people, inchuding those who have or will visit the Parks and those who may 
never visit the Parks, would be willing to pay to experience or know that the air aad water of the 
Parks is clean, the value of undisturbed park wildlife, the value of » free-ranging bison, and the 
value of solitude, serenity, and natural quiet in the Parks. While survey content and 

are not flawless, if the survey was constructed sad implemented property, the NPS 
should be able to obtain some indication of the value of clean air and water, undisturbed wildlife, 
free-ranging bison, and natura! quiet to the public. 


Even if the current scope of the economic analysis in the Draft EIS were appropriate, the 
content of the analysis remams deficiert. Except for reference to the nca-market value ofa visit 
to the Parks, of renting a “greener” snowmobile, aud of plowing the road from West Yellowsone 
to Cid Feithéul, the economic analysis only considurs one side of the economic equation. AS 
indicated above, there is a variety of costs associated with enowmobile use and roed grooming 
which have not beea estimated or incorporated into the analysis. it is entirely joappropriate for 
the NIPS to comeldcr the eoonomic impects of the differest management sltemnatives on the 
gateway communities without considering the econcmic implications to the Parks and their 
features, resources, snd values of continuing to permit rootorized ovecanow vehicle sovess. The 
totalicy of the economic cost of snowmobiling, snowcoach use, and road grocaning, inchuding the 
cost of adverse impacts to the Parks, wildlife, air and water quality, visitor experience, and naniral 
quiet, must be considered for the economic analysis to be complete. 
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3x Tez process eved to Cermuiate akernatives in the Draft LIS has resulted in 2 set of 
imadequate alternatives which do act cacompan a reasonable range of eptioes m 
visiation of NEPA: 


According to the Draft EIS, the alternatives subject to serious consideration were created 

i response to the major issues and concerns Caised through the public aad intemal scoping 
pronesses (DEIS at vii). While it is not articulated anywhere in the Draft EIS, the alleged major 

Cre erent ee tee emp ete emg ae 
snowmobile sound or netural quiet, human health and safety, coonomics, and natural resources 
(DBIS at 158). In order to be considered as pert of an alternative, cach potential winter use 
concept generated ihrough scoping or in NPS and cooperstor meetings was evalusted in terms of 
88 responsivences to the major issues and concerns, the deciaion to be made, the purpose and 
need for the winter use plan, and its adherence to current lew, park management guidelines, and 
NPS mandates and polices (DEIS at vii). This process is fundamentally flawed and has renuked 
in the evaluation of alternatives which, without exception, are illegal, iIneppropriste, and which 
will not remedy the substantial adverse impacts of winter recreation, particularly snowmobiling, 
saowcoech use, and trad grooming on the environment. 


First, several of the major issues and concern topics are based on & presumption that 
motorized oversnow vehicle access to the Parks is required by some unknown and unidentified 
authority. The categories themscives are not inadequate as there ave issues associated with visitor 
use ead access and visitor experience which can be accommodated without violating federal and 
NPS standards. For example, cross-country skiing if done in a manner and in an area where 
disturbance or haresement of wildlife can be prevented, is permissible unde: the existing legal 
framework. The NPS, however, hes apparently interpreted the visitor use and acorss and the 
Visitor experience categories to pertain to motorized oversnow vehicle access whem such access, 
considering its environmental impacts, is in conflict with NPS mandates. Similarty, the NPS has 

the ecozomiics of winter access, particularly snowmobile access to the Parka, in 
interpreting and addressing the economics category. 


The identified major issues and concerns may accurately reflect the results of scoping aad 
various mectings. The emphasis on snowmobiles in evaluating these topice may els be in line 
with the public’s, conperators’, and NPS’s concems. However, if the issues and conceras, or the 
emphasis placed on these topics, are not consistent with federal sw and NPS regulations and 
policies, then esther the topics or the emphasis amst be changed. 


Second, though the winter use management concepts were evaluated in terms of the 
decision to be made, nowhere in the Draft EIS does the NPS define what that decision is. 
Presumably, the decision to be made relates to winter use tanagement in the Paris, yet the details 
of the decision are not identified anywhere in the Draft EIS If the NPS bases the formudation of 
alternative wimer use management strategies on one or more decisions relevant to winter use 
management, then surely it must disclose what those decisions are. 
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Third, the purpose and need for the Draft EIS and its snalysis of winter recreation issues 
1S, 43 sated in the DEIS, based on the differences between desired conditions and existing 
conditions. The Draft ELS idemtifies seven desired conditions, including: 


a Visitors have a renge of quality winter expericnces and settings from primitive to 


* Recreetion experiences ere offered in an appropriate setting: they do not take place where 
they will adversely impact sensitive natural resources, air quality, wildlife, cultural areas, 
Or th experiences of other park visitors; 

. Winter recreation complements the unique espects of cach landscape within the 


ecosyytem,; 

* High quality tacilinies are provided in pasks to support the need for safety and enhanced 
visitor experiences; 

« Conflicts among user groups sre minimal: 

© — Visitors know how to participate saftty in wimer use activities without damaging 


resources, 
* Saowmobile sound and emzssion levels are reduced to protect employee and public bealth 
and safety, enhence visitor expenence, and protection of natural resources. 


The NPS provides no indication as to who developed these desired conditions or how they 
were developed. Though snowmobile recreation is not referenced in six of the seven conditions, 
it is clear from the enalysis in the Draft EIS that the NPS believes that motorized oversmow 
vehicle ecvess to the Parks is essential if the desired future conditions will be satisfied.’ This 
presumption or position, as previously stated, is not consistent with federal and NPS statutes, 
regulations, policies, guidances, and other directives. Thus, at a minimum, the NPS mmst disclose 
the origins of these desired future conditions and must reevaluate them in regards to those types 
of winter recreation opportunities which can be permitted and which ere consistent with legal 
standards, Remarkably, even if these conditions were properly linked to snowmobile use, the 
second condition, considering the adverse environmental impacts essociated with enowmobile use, 
should effectively prohibit such use eaywhere in the Parks. The NPS nuust have entirely ignored 
this condition in evaluating the management concepts which were used to fornuiate the 
alternatives. 


Fourth, it is mcouceivable that the NPS subjected the management concepts resulting from 
scoping to review under NPS statutes, regulations, policies, and other guidance. If « had done so, 
then the eernatives evaluated in the Draft EIS would have been entirely differem since 
snowmobiling, snowcoach use, and trail grooming would have been determined to be inconsistent 


"The seventh desired future condition which does reference snowmobiling is perticularty 
troubling because the inclusion of this condition suggest that the NPS is attermpting to avoid 
sexiously considering a no-motosized oversnow vehicle acccss altemative. Convenientiy, by 
includiny this condition the NPS can automatically cisim thet any alternative which prohibits 
oversnow motorized vehicle scoess does not sensfy the purpose and need criteria. 
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with NPS fegal mandates. As requested in the past and in these comments, if the NPS believes 
that motorized overumow vehicle access to the Parks and road grooming, considering the 
cavircamental impacts which ere conceded by the NPS, is authorized under NPS legal raandates it 
cust provide @ compreheasive explanazion for this determination. 


As a result of this flawed process, the NPS developed seven alternatives, nope of which is 
acceptable or cousistent with NPS legal mandates. Bach of the alternatives, except for Alternative 
G, continues to permit snowmobile use of the Parks to varying degress. Alternative F, which 
would close the west side of YNP to mowmobiles, snowsoeches, and trail grooming is the only 
alternative which even remotely begins to eppropnatety sddress the edverse impacts of motorized 
overspow recreation in a manner which is consistent with NPS legal standards. This alternative, 
however, contimes to permil snowmobiling, snowcosch use, and trail grooming on several routes 
witha YNP which will ensure aad prolong continued adverse eavironmental impect to the natural 
features and resources in the Parks. In GINP and JORMP this alterastive eliminates the 
access m these paris to the benefit of Park wildlife, ecology, and other feetures and values 


The preferred alternative (Alternative B) contiques to permit snowmobiling, mowcoach 
use, and trail grooming throughout the Parks. The most significant change imposed by this 
alternative is 2 proposal to plow the road between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful to permit 
access by wheeled vehicles. While this alternative was intended tu increase the socessibility of 
YNP to « larger musuber of people, its ervironmentsl impacts are 20 severe -- a8 conceded by the 
NPS — thet « should never have been considered as a legitimate shernative, much less the 
prefesred akesnative Noi oaly would this alternative drastically and edversely irapact wildlife, but 
it could potentially double the number of visors estering YNP from the west entrance. More 
vieitors, regardless of their mode of access, cocrespoads to greater impects on the lead end 
wildlife. During the winter sexson, when wildlié- are already stressed as 4 result of clumatic 
conditions, increasing public use of YNP is antithetical te responsible wildlife conservation and 

Other alternatives which mcrease public use, including motorized oversnow vehicle 
wee of the Parks, like Ahecnatives C and D, suffer from similar deficiencies. 


Alteroative B also proposes to establish advisory committecs to eddress snowmobile none 
and eaaission issues. While the NPS may desire to avoid the need for ay substantive decisions a¢ 
a result of this EIS process by establishing advisory committees and by continuing scientific, such 
delays ere not acceptable and not consistent with NEPA The EIS is not intended to be a road 
map for endless research and delayed decision-making. Rather, was expected and it is required 
by law that the EIS process result in explicit management direction for winter use activities in the 
Parks.” A failure to make such decisions represents 2 violation of NEPA. 


*In eddition, the statement by the NPS thet it will act implement the decision mace in the 
ROD for a year is also unacceptable and in violation of NEPA. Once the ROD is issued the 
management direction vortained “2 the ROO must be implemented without delay. NEPA 
provides no allowance for an sgency to arbitrarily deley the uuplemendation of its ROD regardless 
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Ahernative E, which is best described as the adaptive management alternative, does not 
Call for any immediste changes in motorized overinow vehicle access to the Parks. Changes to 
soch use would only come when justified by “scientific study.” Linking changes in motorized uss 
of the Parks to fiure scientific study is likely to ensure the indefinite continuation of such uses 
without substantive change. While The Fund and BLF do not object 10 continued scientific study, 
basing management changes on absohtely conclusive scientific evidence is doomed to faiure. 
Regardless of the legitimacy or comprehensiveness of a study, ibere will alwys be experts who 
will criteque the study in fevos of ome interest or another. As a result, the NPS, in response to 
political pressure or its own internal inestia to favor public use over park preservation, will always 
be able to avoid any difficult or substantive change in motorized oversnow vehicle use because of 
the scientific conflict in interpreting research results, 


Furthermore, this alternative should be rejected immediately because it serves only to 
delay the inevitable changes in motorized oversnow vehicle access to the Parks. Additional study 
is Not necessery to understand that sowmobiling, snowevach use, and trail grooming 
substantially and adversely impact park wildlife, ecology, air and water quality, non-motorized 
users, and netural quiet. (ndeed, the Draft EIS concedes many of theve impacts raising questions 
about why eny additional study ig vecessary to document what is already known. The NPS must 
not fall into the trap of stadying an issue indefinitely without making substantive changes based on 
existing evidence. Such an approach is not consistent with the legal standards that the NPS is 
required to meet in order to protect and preserve the natural features nnd rescurces of the Parks. 


Neither The Fund nor BLF are opposed to conducting scientific studies before making 
managemuem decisions. However, the only context in which this scenario is senaible is if the 
action has act already been initiated. Conducting studies after an action has been initiated in 
order to determine the environmental impacts of hat action is noa-sensical. 


in the context of this issue, continumg to permit motorized ovesanow vehicic access to the 
Parks pending scientific study which demonstrate one or more impacts is not appropriate and the 
burden of proof is misplaced Technically, auch access should not even be permitted because the 
NPS bas never adequately comphed with NEPA. By imposing a scientific study trigger for 
Management changes while continuing to permit use, Management changes will aot ocour unless 
there is denavasreble evidence that motorized oversnow vehicle use adversely impacts park 
established by this approach is very different then closing the Parks to motorized overmow 
vetucle access and only permitting such use if demonstrable evidence exists that such use does not 
cause adverse impacts. 

Fioally, Alternative G is the only sltemative that prohibits snowmobile use of the Parks. 


Unfortunately, due to its baseless presumption that some form of motorized oversacw vehicle 
220088 to the Parks is requéred, this alternative continues to authorize snowcocach vee of the Parks. 


of the alleged reasons or need for such 2 delay 
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To facilitate efficient and safe acocas to the Parks by snowcoaches, the snow-covered road 
turfaces bave to be groomed. Groornung, as explained above and below, results in substantiel 
impacts to wikilide and other perk faasures which have not been adequately evaluated or, im some 
cases, even disclosed in the Draft EIS. 


None of the alternatives evaluated in the Draft KIS are reasonable.” NEPA requires 
federal agencies to consider a reasonable range of aheruatives in any EIS, 40 C.F.R. §1500.2(e). 
Remarkably, the one alternative that is reasonable — a ban on snowmobiles — was conasdered and 
tejected in the Draft EIS because “overanow motorized use is considered to be within the range of 
recreation to be provided” and since “total elimination of oversnow motorized use 
without ie would not be withia the scope of the purpose and need for action.” Draft EIS a: 
38. These excuses for not evaluating this alternative simply don’t make sense. 


Ficst, there is no explanation in the Draft EIS as to why motorized oversnow vehicte use is 
within the range of reorcation opportunities in the Parks. There is, as previously stated, no legal 
bees for this statement so it is unclear why the NPS believes thst this is the case If “tere is 
evidence 10 support this statement it must be provided and the public agust have an opportunity \o 
ovehiaie, research, end comment on this evidence. 


Second, as explained sbove, the desired fiture conditions which allegedly substantiate the 
purpose and need for the Drafi ETS and for « winter use masagement plea have not been 
independently justified, their origins ere unknown, and they are act consistem with NPS legal 
mandates. Because of the desired future conditions that the NPS decided to use to define 
potential altematives it hes, perhaps iatentionally, ensured that « no-snowmobiling alternative 
would not satisfy the conditions thereby justifying its r@ection. if the NPS had defined the 
purpose and need for the plan end Draft BIS in a manner which was consistent with its legal 
mandate, then a no-snowmobiling alternative would have been required to be seriously considered 
as an alternative. 


Third, the argument that a no-saowmobdiling alternative can be rejected from serious 
consideration because it heen’t been analyzed is preposterous. The purpose of the Draft EIS ves 
to provide the mechaniem where all reasonable alternatives, inchs ing 8 n0-mowmobiling 
ahernative, could be analyzed as to their environmental impacts. The failure of the NPS to aulject 
the no-esowmobiling alternative to such an analysis, regardless of the reasons, should not then be 
used to justify the exclusion of the alternative from serious consideration As previously 


-—— 


*The NPS defines o reasonable alternative os “one thet not only addresses the problems 
identified through scoping, but also complies with the stated purposes and need for the winter use 
plana, as well as laws, regulations, and National Park Service policies.” See Alternatives 
Workshop for the Wimer Use Plane and Exviroumental Impect Statement for Yellowstone end 
Grand Teton Nations! Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway. None of the 
ahernatives evaluated in the Draft EIS is consistent with NPS laws, reguletions, and policies and, 
therefore, none can be deemed reasonable. 
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indicated, NEPA requires thet » no-snowmobiling/no-road groonting altemnatrve be sutyoot to 
$c-20us consideration in the Draft ETS * Such an alternative cannot be avoided in this case 
because of the NPS’s faiburc to subject winter use management to NEPA review nearty thirty 
years ago. if the NPS had comphed with NEPA, and hed not muplemented the action prior to 
NEPA then e no-motorized oversnow veiucle access alternative would have been 
offered as the 20-action alternstive because 1 would represent the status quo The NPS casnot 
underonac NEPA at both ends by implemeating the action and then, when ut belatedly prepares an 
BIS, refusing to even give serious consideration 10 prohibiting the actvities that were cartier 
implemented wah no NEPA compiuance 


Othes potential alternatives which could have been comsidered arc identified below. The 
fact that these aRematives arc identified here docs not moan thet they necessarily would comply 
with NPS lega! maodates or that they would be supported by The Puad or BLF They are offered 
because there is no legitumate reason why they were not conmdered, they are techmscally ead 
logistically feasible, and (0 demonsizate that the present bet of alternatives is inadequetc 


° Close YNP to all motorized overtnow velicle acoess except for the south entrunce ruad to 
Old Faithdil while retaining ell existing uses in GINP and JDRMP. This altcsnative would reduce 
the environmental unpects of snowmobiles and groomed routes on wildlife in YNP. This hes been 
proposed by Dr Mary Meagher who, in hes November 17 comments on the Draft EIS, stated 


80 Other solution will mainte a bison population witha Yellowstone National Park that 
functions according to fluctusvous m natural ecologice) parameters. After acarty 2 
decedes of learning from and thinking sbout the ramifications, | see a0 other biological 
sobution No other approech will preserve this unmatched natural resource that the agency 
is charged to protect. 


e Close YNP eatirely to all motorized overmnow vehicle eccess while comtimuing to penmit 
snowmobile use of GTNP and JDRMP on the Continental Divide Snowmabile Trail and other 


routes if wildlife impacts can be preveuted. 


© Reduce motorized oversnow vehicle access to tbe Parks to « cingle mouth end restrict the 
manber of users which can access the Perks each day This alternstive, while « would uot 
eliminate adverse impacts, would concemrate these impacts nto a single mouth while reducing the 
impacts by linaiting the mamber af daily users: 


e Perast motorized oversmow vehicle access 00 YNP on the following routes: Mammoth to 
Indian Creck campground; west entrance to 7-mile bridge, south entrance to Lewis Lake 
campground; and the east entrance to Sytvan Lake (or Sytvan Pass). This elsernative was 


This expectation wes included in the EIS scoping comments subsviteed by Schubert & 
Associates on behalf of The Fund. 
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suggested by Castick (1997) as e means of protecting the unique and fragile thermal areas jocsted 
primarily ln the intenor of YNP which provide crucial winter habast for park wildlife, particularly 


° Prohibit road grooming, severely restrict the number of snowmobiles perunitted in the 
Parks cach day, and reduce the season length for ssowmobdile use in the Parks. This altcrantive 
Would oliminate road grocosing which is not currently legal and would reduoc the impacts 
aveocisted with motorized oversnow vehicle access by establiahiug o limited daily quota of 
snowmobile entering the Parks and by reducing the length of the winer season for motorized 
users. 


associated with trail grooming: 


As previously indteated, road groomung to delineste snowmobile routes is not permitted 
by NPS regulation Yet, through the discretionary suthority of the Superintendent, roed 
grooming has been practiced in YNP since the early 1970s. Far from being a relatively innocuous 
Gecision, road grooming results in substantial environmental impacts which have never becu 
appropriately evaluated by the NPS. Not only must the NPS discuss the legal basis fos grooming 
saowmobde routes, but it also must provide a comprehonsive evaluation of the eavironmeatal 
impacts of trad grooming instead of contimsing to consider grooming to be a relatively benign 
activity which hes always been practiced in the Parks. 


First, trail grooming is directly correlated with snowmobile use. As evidenced by a survey 
conducted of national parks which permit snowmobile use, those paris which permit trail 
grooming receive far more mowmobile use than perks without groomed routes. Of the 28 park 
waits in the lower 48 states surveyed, only 6 are known to permit trail grooming. Of these six, 
four (1, YNP, GINP, JORMP, and V National Park) receive far greater snowmobile 
uso than neasty all of the remaining Parks.” In YNP, grooming wes initiated by the 
concessionaires, but quicidy became an accepted practice by the NPS (Yoohim 1998). According 
Se ee Lah Ante, Guaminy eeaiy Geren) une 


We made « determination that we should cxpcod some funds and experiment a little bit 
with road grooming. .. Oace we started that, then the whole program started to explode 
and travel increased perceptibly .. The increase in use just came antomatically, almost 
sinaply becuuse we had started grooming. lt made the (perk] unit safe, gave a pleasent 


| 
| 
4 The Dro EIS fills to dlocione or diccuss the significant environmental impacts | 
| 


*The only parks which experience significant enowmobile use and do not facilitate that 
use by grooming snowmobile routes are the Rocky Moumain Nations! Park end Pictured Rocks 
National Lakeshore. In Rocky Mountain National Park, approximately 86 perceat of snowmobile 
use occurs along a 1.5 mile stretch of road which traverses the comer of the perk between forest 
service and private land. 
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trip, and yet it wave access imto the Park. You know what happened after thet. Cited in 
Yoohian (1998). 


As the pusabes of snowrpobues increase, their direct, indirect, and cmmubstive impacts 
increase. More snowmobiles correlate to more pollunoa and greates dogradation of als and water 
quality, greater impacts to wildlife as 2 result of disturbance and harassment, greater bmpacts to 
the aatural quict of the parks, and jecreased disturbance of non-motorined recreationiets. If 
groomed snowmobile routes did not exist, snowmobile use of perk units would likely dectine due 

| to the increased difficulty of operating snowmobiles under such conditions, decressed enjoyment 
| associated with snowmobile recreation, eed dus to the wncsease in time required to acosss park 
| fhavures. 


Second, trail grooming alters snowmelt patterns and may increase the susceptibility of 
roed surfaces to damage Grooming compacts the snow on many of the paved road surfaces in 
the Parks to creste a smooth thoroughfare to factitute anowmobile access. As evidenced in the 
scientrfic litereture, compecton of snow results in a decrease in temperature compared to a0n- 
compacted areas. The compsession of the mow crystals along with the reduced temperatures not 
aly slows snowmel in the spring, but ¢ also may exacerbate roed damages. 


A reduction ia ths rate of snowmelt may impact hydrologic patterns and can lengthen the 
time period during which toxic compounds arc released isto the aquatic environment NPS 
etudies demonstrate that such compounds are present in the snowpeck, including on the groomed 
road surface 20 the potential for the release of toxins imo the aquatic system is preecet. A release 
of such toxins, whether it occurs rapidly or more gradually, may result 2 damage to equatic 
species end their habitat. 


In the Parks in the spring the NPS plows the groomed routes in order to facilitate Perk 
entry by sutomobiles by mid-late April Since the timing and techaiques used for plowing the 
eaten Gogh cen Glen OOSE Seana 
imfluance the meking rete of groomed routes. The use of heavy machinery to break 
the groomed routes may exacerbate roed damage. pote my = Ae te 

YNP, is well sware of the substantial damage to the road surfhce. While some of thus 
damage is expected as a result of wear and age, the direct, indirect, and cumulative impacts of 
grooming and plowing may increase the severity and scope of damage. The NPS ancst discioss 
and discuss the impact of grocaung and plowing on the roed surface since this constifutes yet 
another impact of savwmobile recreation on the Parka, non-wineer park vishors, public safety, and 
oa park budgets. 


Third, groomed snowmobile routes are used by wildlife os energy-cilicient travel routes. 
The Draft BIS, referenced studica, and the scientific literature document thet a large aumber of 
wildlife species use groomed snowmobile routes to expedite and ease movements. While bison in 
YNP have received most of the aiiention in reyard to their use of the groomed trail system, othe: 
wildhfe including ek, mule deer, coyotes, foxes, wolves, and moose have been documented to use 
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goomed smowowbdile routes. Such uve asserts unnatural mfuences 00 wildlife populations, Not 
Only may wildisfe usc of groomed trai) alter wildlife disuribution, moverneut, habitat use pateerns, 
and predetor/prey dynamics, but beceuse of the energy savings associated with such use, wildlide 
population dynamics may be substantially affected. Though the Draft EIS clans that wildlife use 
of groomed routes in the winter, because of the energy savings, {s a beneficial impact, because of 


the astural regulation mandete of the NPS such an impact is entirely unnatural and should pot be 
considered beneficial 


6, The Draft CIS does net property discicse or cvaluate the substantial mmpacts of 
snowmobiles end groomed routes 0a wildlife in the Parks: 


Despite the fact that an EIS is intended to contain s comprehensive end objective 
evaluation of the eavucamental imepects of the action under review, the Draft RIS frequently 
provides only a nynor glimpse of such unpacts by whiteweshing its review of eeny critical iseues. 
The analysis of the impacts of snowmobile and groomed routes on wildlife is a classio example of 
avoiding a comprehensive review of the available evidence either becausc the NPS did not have 
the time to expand its analysis or, perhaps, as an intentional strategy to downplay the significant 
direct, incirect, and cumulative impacts of these activities on wildlife.” The NPS cannot claim 
that it wes unawere of the evidence as both Attachments | and 2 contain summaries of the 
evidence which could have and should have been used by the NPS io the Draft EIS. To ensure 
that this evidence is considered as the BLS process continues, this informatice is included below. 
The information hes beea augmented with new cvidence or analysis as necessary to demonstrate 
the severity of the adverse impacts of snowmobiles end groomed routes on wildlife. 


A cumber of environmental variables, including climate, influence unguilate productivity, 
survival, and calf recruitment. For bison in YNP, however, Dr. Mary Meagher, « former NPS 
biclogist and the world's leading authority oa YNP bison, bas concluded, based on decades of 
dete and research, that “the existence of snow-pecked roads... was the largest ctor in 


(Meagher 1993 — Inchaded in Attachment 1) (emphasis added). While the majority of the 
information presented hese focuses on the short and long-term, direct and indirect, ecological, and 
biological implications of bison use of the groomed trail systern in YNP, the same concerns, 
unpacts, and implications are relevant to other ungulates who aleo utilize the groomed routes a3 
energy efficient travel routes. 


According to Dr. Meagher, these groomed routes provide bison with energy efficient 
travel corridors resulting in energy savings ~ithin traditional foraging areas while promoting ‘ange 


™*Onber examples of issues which were poorly evaluated in the Draft EIS include the 
impact of snowmobiles and trail grooming on threatened and endangered species and submvean 
wildlife impacts, snd the impact of snowmobile emissions on air and water quality. Additional 
information ebout these impects is either provided in this comment letter and/or is included in 
Attachments | and 2. 
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expansioa, mayor shufts among previously semi-solated subpopulations, reduction of winterkill 
Pot ae ae 9 As YNPS ica popaen ly mena 
a which, in turn, has resulted in increased habitat the 

funbohs eituh inn tao tienen at Geos ee ee 


The fact thet snowmobile use and road grooming necessarily must in the winter 
caonths exacerbates the impacts of these actions on wildlife because tho animals are already ix 2 
stressed condition as « ccault of winter climate. Winter is 2 critical period for wildlife. Winter 
chmete, including snowfhll, depending on its severity and duratioa, can have a substantial 


influence on many wikdliée species, pasticularty umyuletes. This ie one of several 
natural regulatory comtrols on the growth of ungulate populations. 


Energy 's of crucial importance in the winter. As winter progresses, many animals 
expervence @ negative energy balance, with more energy being used to survive than is being 
consumed in the form of forage. Natural (i c., predators, ssow) or, artificial (Le. snowmobiles, 
hunting) perturbations to an animal's environmen or behavior which affect, either negatively or 
positively, an animal's energy balance os stress level can have « substantial effect on sutvival and 
productivity, and can impelr immunc function (Dorrance et al. 1973, Greer 1979, Moen 1978, 
Hudeca 1973, Harlow et al 1987). Moen (1976), for example, stated that: 


Energy and material resources available to white-tailed dccr (Odacoliens virginiegns) ere 
at their lowest pomt in the annual cycle during the winter season as weather conditions 
present a thermal energy sini of grestest relative proportions, there is no positive 
imorement to food resources, snow often renders some of the food unavailable, and 
accumulating snow increases the energy expenditure necessary for movement.” 


Snow coves affects an ananal's energy balance in several ways. First, mow cover may act 
as 8 hindrance to wildlife movement, effectively restricting the amovnt of habitat available to 
wildlife in the wimter (Formozov 1946, Sweeney and Sweency 1964). The ability of wildlife to 
use areas covered with snow depends on variables such es leg length, chest height, foot load, 
momentum or velocity, body weight, mow density, snow depth, snow herdaess, and type of 
movemest (i.¢., trotting, walking, running) (Parker et al. 1964, Mattfeld 1973, Telfer and Kelsall 
1984). Second, snow cover reduces the svsilehility of forage critical for survivel during the 
winter. (Formozov 1946, Parker et al. 1984). Seo tS Ce eae 
moving snow combined with a decrease m the amount of 
1947, Leopold et al. 1951), a negative energy balsnce is created, in which more energy is 
expended then is consumed. As reported by Parker et al. (1984): 


Although this study was on white-tailed deer, its findings and conchisions sre generally 
applicable to many ungulate species and other wildlife, since winter affects the energy balance of 
many species in sirailar ways. indeed, many of the studies on wurter impacts to particular species, 
inclading studies cited in this petition, appeer relevant to matty other spccies. 
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Soow cover te a major fector influencing the survival of wintering ungulates because 
affects thei ability to eacape predetion, the timing and magnitude of migratory 
movements, and habitat selection. Sow impedes movement, increases energy 
expenditure, 2:16 reduces forage availability. While three basic properties of snow — 
depth, density, und hardness -- influence wintering ungulate populations, snow depth has 
been considered the most impostant attribute affovting ungulate movement and mobility." 


Several mudics have demonstrated, for exemple, thet free-ranging elk herds are genarally 
cestricted in distribution by wow depths greater than 46 om (Beall 1974, Leaye end Hickey 1977, 
Adasos 19€2). Bison movements are likely similarly affected by snow. 


Increased epergy use resulting from travel through snow may also affect wilde 
movements, production, end survival. In clk, for example, the energetic implicetion of travel 
through $8 cn of snow is approximately five times the cost of locomotion without snow (Parker 
ot al., 1984). This cost is a fimction of the depth to which the animal sinks in snow end snow 
density. Staking depth anri snow density, in turn, are influenced, respectively, by foot loading, leg 
length, and velocity, and enow depth and herdocss. Considering theze factors, and given the sheer 
aise of bleon, energy costs for traveling through snow must be higher than that reported for azule 
dees and elk. Conversely, YNP bison may obtain a greater net ensrgy benedi: by using groomed 
enowmobile routes than thet achieved by elk or suite deer. 


While enargy use would be expected to be greater during severe versus mild winters, 
Hobbde (1969), in his model examining energy use in mule dear, determined that tote! nergy 
expenditure during a mild winter exceeded predicted expenditure during a severe winter, despite 
increases in costs of thermoregulation and activity im response to severe weather. As explained by 
Hobdba, “This seeming paradox occurred because energy intake wes greater during ¢ mild winter, 
and, bence, weight loss was substantially less. Thus, because decs were heavier and because 
enargy expenditure is strongly lafuenced by body mass, total energy costs were greater during 
wild winters than severe ones.” If this model is accurate, then lerger snimala, like bison, elk, and 
other ungulates, would not necessarily benefit energetically from mild winters because of 
imecreased energy needs associated with increased body size. Though the total energetic 
expenditure may be lese during severe winters, Hobbs found thet energy intakes was substantially 
lees and the irapacts of disturbance substantially greater during severe winters. Conssquently, the 
impact of enowmobdile use on wildlife is likely to be greater during severe winters, but the impacts 
are not mitigated simply dpe to mild winter weather conditions. 


While wintey climate, perticularty mow, has un enormous impact on animal energy 
expenditures and stress, thet impact is exacerbated by snowmobiling, and trail grooming, due to 
the disturbance they Cause to many species of wildlife. Indeed, researchers have suggested that 
additional humas caused stre*s on wildlife in the wimer is undesirable (Dorrance et af. 1973; 
Greer 1979, Moen 1976), since it way increase energy use and stress resulting im increased 
mortality, decrevsed productivity, and changes to behavioral adaptations (Moen 1976, Preddy 
1977), The effects of recrestion-induced stress, inchuding lower reproductive outpus (Geist 1978), 
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however, may not be evident immediately, but rather may appeas days, weeks, moathe, or years 
after disturbances (Gutzwiller 1991). Moreover, recreation-induced stress may exacerbete the 
cffacts of disease sad corapetition, and lead to higher mortality well after disturbances ocow. Id 


increased energy expenditures for the affected wildlife.” Por example, Aune (1981) reported 
flight distances of 33.8 meters for clk ead 28.6 meters for nule deer in response to snowmobiles 
in Yellowstone. The energy cost estimates calculated for these impacts were 4.9 to 36.0 kcal in 
elk and 2.0 to 14.7 keal in sue dear per Gieturbance (Parker et al., 1964). These energy 
expenditures are roughly equivalent to the necessary additional consumption of 4.3 - 31.7 grams 
of dry forage matter by elk end 1.8 - 12.9 grams by mule deer each time « disturbance occurs. 14 
Severinghaus and Tuller (1978) provide an even more graphic example of the povencial 
imaphications of energy use on wildlife, and specifically white-tailed deer, they theorize that for 
white-tailed deer, during a 20-week winter with snowmobile haragament each weekend, “fhod 
enough for 40 days of normal living would be wasted just escaping from snowmobiles ° (cnphasis 
added) 


Stwilesty, Freddy et al. (1986) documented that rmle dees moved 158 meters when Seeing 
from a single encounter with a snowmobile resulting in energy costs per encounter of 10-22 koal 
or 0.4-0.8 percent of the daily metabotisable energy. If disturbed by snowmobiles while grazing, 
the cost per encounter was 0.6-) percent of useir daily metabolizable energy. If disturbed while 
tying down, the energy expenditure per encounter imcreased from 2 to 10-25 kcal due to the flight 
response exhibited by the deer. 


The negative energy balance experienced by most wildlife species in the wimer results in 
the depletion of critical fat reserves. The depletion of fat reserves can result in high winter 
mortality, Human perturt ations 10 en animal's hebitat or behavior can lead to increased stress and 
energy use resulting in increased lose of fat reserves. The direct end indirect consequences of the 
depletion of fat reserves associated with energy uscd while moving through snow are precisely 
thoss factors which should be regulating the size of Yellownone’s bison population and perhaps 
other YNP ungulate populations if natural regulation was permitted to function in the Pask Ja 
YP. } mural regulation 4 fenction in thia fashion rm i ail 


The NPS tas admitted that bison, elk, and moose use groomed routes and that such use 
facilitates access 10 feeding areas and reduces energy vequirements needed to move through deep 


*tadeod, of all reoreationel ectivities studied by Aunc (1981), the most significant 
expenditures of energy created by recreationists occurred 
mowmobile trail and when photographers moved up for a closer shot.” 


x 


reliance on the groomed trai] system as an energy officient travel route. 


In reapunse to the potential impact of energy savings on thc survival and viability of 
individual animals, the NPS has in the past diemiased this effect by claiming that “encounters with 
visitors sometimes result in the animals being driven for long distances rather than exiting the road 
corridors over the high berms, and this increases animal stress and energy consumption’ (WUPEA 
62). This edunizsion, though it provides cleas cvidence of the direct impect of snowmobile use 


The stolid temperament of boon permits their use of groomed routes even in the presence 
of large numbers of snowmobiles. Moreover, even bison who are intially skittish around 
spowmobiles quickly become habituated to the machines (Meagher 1993, Aune 1981)”, thereby 
reducing energy loss eseociated with avoiding snowmobiles. For these animals, acclimating to 
snowmobiles is not beneficial since it facilitates use of the groomed trail system which, in turn, 
stinzalates bison emigration from the perk where most are killed, For other ungulates, such 
evesive mancuvers in response to snowmobiles may occur, though habituation has been observed 


774 variety of other species have also been docurmented using snowmobile roeds, including 
white-tailed deer (Richens and Lavigne 1978), wolves (Paquet et al. 1997, Intemational Wolf 
San ee ema 1972), muito deer (Aune 1981), and 


supplemental feeding program was rejected by YNP (Soe 1983 Natural Resources Management 
Plan and Environmental Assessment). In making this decision, the YNP conchaded that past 


heals. This is precisely what is occurring with YNP bison as a result of trai grooming and 
mowmohile use. 


*As snowmobile traffic increased, however, bath Aune (1961) and Meagher (1993) 
reported increased bison use of the groomed routes at night to svoid haresment. Auns (198!) 
ulso noted this same temporal ahift in other YNP wildlife. Such reactions are not secessarily 
evidence of babimation, but rather demonstrete thet snrwinohiling in YNP is resulting in 

traiolosical i YN? ald bor denstic. behavior adapta 
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radon ieee nett wt tale den, example, Moan ea, (1982, 


Lm mobde cae ete a ofthe der asa 
ven when the animals did not stand or (Sen.alen, 
Freddy 1977). ‘uae onset these findings, Moen eal, (1982) oomshuden ace “Increases in 
ite and additional movements caused by encounters with Foust increase rather 
then decrease energy expenditures by deer Such increases have the potential to affect the 
Productivity of individuals and, ultieately, of the population * 


nn Prepoctnaal decree in wines rected te population and wise ia 
estimates after the winters of 1981-82 1988-89, and 199-92. During the winter of 1981-82, 
winder ae Sle epee to beth empermure and tom ctameden a Se 
winter 


Though Y remaned 
essentially the the bison population size increased from 2,000 to 3 during that time. 
Dei evn of 0 taoh atop area a ig 
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productivity, and provided bison with eccess to additional or slsemative wintering eabaat f 
end outside of the Park. As a consequence, : om 


If such a groomed trail system were not available to bison, than winter movements would 
eatell eucrgy costs which are aot currently being expended. In Yellowstone elk, for example, 
Delgiudice et al. (1991) determined through metabolite profiles in snow-urine samples, that elk on 
Yellowstone’s northern ranges and in the Madison-Firehole area echibwted severe energy 
depdivetion and accelerated degradation of lean body tissue in areas with increased elk density 
and/or deep snow cover.” if bison were subject to such energetic costs, then, depending on 
winter severity, this mmpact would be reflected in s proportional increase in natural winter kill and 
a decrease in survivel and productivity resulting in s smaller population size. As a renult, 
according to Meagher (1993), “long tem population records accumulated over variable 
porthers range, 200-300, Pelican, 200-300, Mary Mountain, },000-1,400." Most importantly, 
“when winter conditions allowed these and larger aygregations without bison grouns either 
breaking up or making major movements to new ranges, the hisnn appeared to have bitte 
envivosmneetal cans to travel.” For Yellowstone bison @ smaller population size would likely 


Meagher (1993), “The increase of sumbers but decrense in mortality under stress conditions 
ee ee en ener ep CDE 


™ Arguably, individual wnimels from other ungulate species whose populations are 
artificially eahanced due to the presence and use of the groomed trail system also may mffer from 
these impacts as & result of hunting outede of the Park. 


"These impacts are not associated with overgrazing os some would lice to believe, but 
rather represent & cescading scics of impects resulting from bison feeding ecology combined with 
alteration in the spatia) and temporal distribution, movements, and habitat use patterns of bison. 


While some elk utilize the groomed snowmobile raads in Yellowstone (Aune 1981), they 
do not utilize the roads 2s frequently as bison. Consequently, elk do mot experience the same icvel 
of energy savings es acorued by bison. 
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reduce the number and rate of animals moving outside of Yellowstone where they are shot.” 


As the Park Service's own bison expest hes explained, the direct and indive. implications 
of the grooming of ssuwmobile routes on bison distribution, movement, and habitat use are 
substantial (deagher 1993, Meagher et al, 1997) and extend beyond bisoa. In addition to 
providing access to new foraging sites within traditional winter use orcas, groomed routes bave 
directly, or indirectly, promoted bison emigration from the Park. As bison aumbers increased due 
principally t0 the grooming of routes, “the process escalated, end bison used the energy efficient 
toutes to move ss groups from more harsh to less harsh wintering areas rather than scatter to 
survive es they did im the past" (Meagher 1993). 


Moreover, a3 a result of the larger populations, habitat mapacts have becom substantial 
and have occurred ecosystera-wide. These mpects are not, contrary to the opinions of some, 
associated with overgrazing of the rangeland. Rather, as reported by Meagher et al., 1997: 


The skewed distribution coupled with the size of the population now is causing habitat 
consequences. Because the bison are free-ranging, and treck high quality forage during 
growing season as it changes spatially across the Yellowstone landscape, the park is not 
experiencing overgrazing in the range management sense. But mechanical impect is 
coourring trom increased sumbers of buffalo wallowe, routes, tree-rubbing, and 30 forth, 


especially in Hayden Valley.” (See alan Meagher, Unpublished Research Data, May 17, 
1995, Inchaded in Attachmen: 4). 


In Meagher (Unpublished Research Data, July 22, 1994) (Inchaded in Altachment 4), 
additional detail on bison use of the Hayden Valley and the implications of such use is revealed: 


Approximately 3000 bison used Hayden Valicy at least briefly earty im the rutting seeson. 
The habitat impect resulting from the high levels of bison activity is most obvious Gum the 
air (routes, dead stends of conifers, wallow;), To borrow from the park's eis operation 
people, the west half of Hayden Valicy looks like s bombing range. Much would revert 
very quickly without the pressure, but the potential is increasing steadily for problems with 
some of the wallow sites on ridges (blowouts, gully heads) and some of the routes. The 
potential for exotic plant establishment in this highly-disturbed habitat cannot be over- 
stressed. The wooly hair of bison is ideal for transport of species such as yellow sweet 
clover, now rampant on the sorthers renge, along roadsides and adjacent slopes. 


Although snowmobile roeds may in s0tae instances provide short-term benefits to 
individual animals by permitting them (¢ access new foraging arcas and otherwise decrease the 
energetic costs of winter travel, even such a benefit is a serious disruption of those animal's 
natural behaviors and role in the ecosystem. In the case of Yellowstone's bison, for example, even 
mich short-term benefits have resulted in disastei, by increasing the sumber of bison beyond the 
level that would exist absent this intrusion into the Park's natural sase contributing to the 
emigration and slaugier of bison beyond Yellowstone borders. 
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Impects are most striking in Hayden Valley, but are by no means confined 10 this one 
wea. | cannot overemphasize the ecosystem effects ccouting parkwide, albeit indirectly, 
from bison use of the snow-packed interior park roads in winter." (emphasis supplicd) 


In addition, 28 © consequence of the larger population sizes, their impacts to the habitat, 
py ery , the usefulness, or functional value, of winter raage to bison hes beer: 
of substantially reduced. 


This loss of functional value of winter range is not due to a complete lack of avaible 
forage, but rather, is 3 consequence of bison evolution end feeding ecology. Evolutionarily, as 
large nomadic herd ansmals bieon fed in lerge agaregatcs with fittle distance between herd 
members. Their group movements ard "take-a-step-take-e-bite” feeding behavior give the habitat 
8 "mowed" appearance. Forage is still available, but to use it, the bison would have to break 
social bonds and increase the distance between grazing animals. Bison, however, except when 
ebsohitely aecessary for survival, prefer to maintain the aggregation by moving as a group rather 
than breaking social bonds and separating. The groomed routes facilitate such group movements. 


Aa cxample of this loss in the functional vale of traditional bison winter range is the 
Hayden Valley. Frequent observation of range condition in Hayden Valicy showed a mowed 
appearance of bison use areas by fall 1992 (Meagher 1993). In December 1993 -- early im YNF's 
wimter season -- considerably jess than half of the Mary Mountaia bison remained in Hayden 
Valley, the others having jeft in search of alternative wintering sites. 


This and other data demonstrate that “Hisyden Valley (has) inst capecity =s 2 winter bisoa 
range because preferred foraging sitcs had been intensively mowed after the growing season, by 
eanty winter" (Meagher 1993). As a result “functional winter range is decreasing, further forcing 
groups of dison to move, or to disintegrate and scattes even cartier" (Meagher 1993). 


On summer range, recent deta collected on bison distribution and use demonstrate that 
bison move onto, forage, and move off of murmer range far earlier than at any time recorded in 
the past. As reported by Meagher (Unpublished Research Data, May 17, 1995), the reasons and 
potential implications of this trend are clear: 


My judgement, based on 34 years of tracking the bison population size and distribution 
throughout the seasons, i that it is now making maximum use of susruner range. This 
means that regardless of numbers, ecologically the population will ream at the upper 
edige of the cuvironmental resistance... Tha environmental parameter thet ensures this 


ta_which the bison bave adegted. Use by the bison population constinstes a renge 
expansion, allowing many more bison to survive Yellowstone's harsh winters. Also, 
because the bisca move from more harsh to less harsh conditions, they have learned to 


move to earlier green-up.” (emphasis added) 
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Due to the temporal siaift in bison use of summer reage along with preseures exerted by 
the artificially large size of the bison population, predictably, bison began to move to traditional) 
water ranges eastier then had ever been recorded previously (Meagher 1993). The alteration in 
bison use of summer range and loss or reduction m functional winter is not limited to certain areas 
as it hag become @ problem throughout the bison range in YNP. Moreover, the mplications of 
guck impects continue to be evident to this day (pers cosun. wish Dr Meagher). 


As a consequence of bison use of routes groomed to facilitate snowmobile recreation, 
“many of the natural regulatory iaftwences and ecological vystem feedback loops have been 
negated" (Meagher et ai, 1997). * Instead, YN#'s bison population is being artificially 
maintained et 4 large size, the functional winter range is quickly declining, and large numbers of 
bison eve emigrating out of the Pask.* As the umber of emigrating bison has increased, the 
bisoa management policies of Moutana, Wyoming, and the Naticooal Park Service have become 
less tolerant of wandering bison. The policies, though unreasonable and unnecesssry, are 
Ce ee ee SOs 
return 


Most critically, the ongoug loss of functional bison wiaeer range — which will encourage 
bison movements outside of the Park -- will result in the decline in the mamber of bisou mhabiting 
YNP (pers. comm. with Dr. Mary Meagher) possibly jeoperdizing the long-term integrity of this 
population. The continuation of the annual destruction of large aumbers of bison outside of the 
Pask, including afl pregnant females, will, if such mortality is additive to other forras of mortality, 
facilitate this decline. As Dr. Meagher has recently observed: 


The combmation of the snow density/sow water content for the first of January, 
couple(d) with the changes in sumbers and distribution that have taken plece over the past 
15 years dictates that at besi there will likely be considesable boundary area removal. This 
will be additive with a likely high mortality within the park, such hes not occurred since 


“See also July 22, 1994 bison distribution/census flight report ("Essentially all necural 
death controls within the park (except for sheer old age, rutting season iajuries, the occasions! 
individual for unknown reasons) have been offiet in the population by the iafluence of the energy- 
efficient winter road syciem... This, coupled with an increased winter forage base because of 
road-thoilttated access hes brought about the bison mumbers and distribution seen on this survey. 
(This is not to say that wet summers and mild wiaters do not heve e contributory role to 
muamerical increase)"). 


™The direct and indirect impacts of bison use of the groomed routes, bowever, are not 
lenited to bison or bisoe habitat. As explained by Meagher (1993), “the entire hiena population 
‘on bn lemafhend. Soon lnnndabien the onndesienh f ahigh bi om 


implicatines for distrihution of meat-caters such as grizzly beers, herbivory and wie at-range 
shmentica. and aseocistion with other producers. congumers. sud decomposers * (¢ nphasis 
added) 
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1961-82 when the bison also really begaa to use the winter road synem. “ population 
crash appears bkely, and the systcm itself that supports bison may be collapsing. No 
system is open-ended over time, particularly becuse the bison cannot 14am! 10 new 
winter ranges outside the park. The key m this harsh habitat i energetics, and the changes 
we have wade to the bison energetics by providing a hard-packed energy-efficient winter 

road system to a stolid-tempered large ungulate.” (Meagher, Unpublished Rivearch Date, 
January 6, 1997 — inchided in Attachment 4). 


While « prohibition on the grooming of snowmobile routes and the use os Lnowmobdilc. 
and mowcoeches mn YNP may aot stop all bison from exiting the park, the expected increase in 
wineer kill, decrease in productivity, and decrease in calf survival would result iv a 0 ..cural decline 
in the size of the bison population. In addinon, such a prohibition would ultimately remedy tbe 
ecosystem-wide mpbostions associated with the artificially-manuained lerge avid ew of bison in 
the Park, snd may influence the dynamics of other ungulates. 


Ungulates, bowever, are not the only animals who have learned to use groumed routes to 
save euergy and facilitate mobility. Neumann and Merriam (1972), for example, found that red 
fox ectivity was much greater close to the enowmobile routes apparently duc to the inorcased 
mobility afforded by these routes. Sinsilarty, a survey of wolf biologists revealed thet wolves also 
use mowmobdile routes (International Wolf, 1992). Consequeatly, snowmobile routes have the 
a i tip pe a te we fin rtm 
predator population dynamics and ecology, and predator-prey interections. 


In addision to the impacts of groomed routes and snowmobiles on the 
survival, and behavior of wildlifc, the scientific iterature also reveals that snowmobile activity can 
influence wildlife distribution. 


In Minnesota, Dorrance et al., (1975) deacsibed a significant aegative correlation between 
the number of deer seca along 4 10-kilosecter trail aad low intensity snowmobile use. As a 
comsequence, Dorrance suggests that deer home range sizes may increase in the presence of 
mowmobiles, Roagstad (1980) reported a similar finding from a study ow cotoutalls, where 
cottontall home range size increased eignificamtly when snowmobiles were present. Comversely, 
Neumann and Mertiam (1972) documented reduced use of habitat pear s:0wmobile trails by 
snowshoe hares, but found thet red fox activity was much greater close to the mowmobile trails, 
apperently due to the increased mobdiiy afforded by these trails. 


On the other hand, heavy and voatinuous snowmobde traffic su,’ displace animels from 
critical habitats (Huff and Sevage 197.:) or travel corridors. In YNP, fox example, Aune (1981) 
reported thet occasionally heavy traffic iahibisad fee movement of animals across routes to 
goeiared gracing areas and temuperestiy Gapleced widity Gam aru imenediaacly affnoent w te 
routes. Siailarty, Cole (1977) noted the displacement of elk slong the routes during periods of 
feisty continuous travel by snowmobiles in the Madisoe and Firehole River Valleys of YNP. Even 
smaller prey epecies, such a3 snowshoe hares apparently svoid snowmobile routes (Neumann and 


ai 
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Merriam 1970). Such displacement could be equally or moce detrimental than increased energetic 
costs caused by movements (Hobbs 1989), and may result in reduced productivity. 


The Draft EIS should have provided this level of analysis but failed to do so. While some 
of the impects referenced ebove were included in the analysis contained in the Draft EIS, that 
analysis was largely superficial and did not disclose Os evaluate the substantial evidence in the 
possession of the NPS, including Dr. Meagher's information, which reveals fix greater adverse 
impacts associsted with snowmobiling and roed grooming than revealed in the Draft EIS. Such a 
lack of dleclosure and analysis is at consistent with the purpose of an EIS or the iment of NEPA. 


Even more disturbing is the fact that the NPS, despite tho evidence presented by Meagher 
and that whach is documented in the scientific literature, has neves akered winter use management 
practices, perticularty route grooming practices, to restore the role of natural regulation ‘7 wildiide 
management in the Parks. This lack of action, as indicated, has been particulerly deadly for YNP 
bison. There can be little dispute that YNP wildlife, partioulasty its ungulates, utilize the grc med 
routes as travel corridors. Not oaly are the majority of the roads constructed in lower elevation 
habitat which is sought out by wildlife in the winter, but the packed snow surface provides an 
energy efficient travel corridor during a tune when energy «avings arc so critical to Park wildlife. 
This is not to say thet park ungulates utilize the groomed routes as their only travel corridors 
since the animals also use natural passageways and enimal-created trails to move witun and 
outside of YNP. The groomed routes ere used by wildlife t0 access alternative foraging sites in 
YNP. 


The NPS should aot ignore, as it has, the data collected by Dr Meagher. This data set is 
the moat comprehensive data set documenting the movernants, distribution, habitat use patterns, 
and other feacures of bison ecology available for any bison population in the world The vabse of 
these Gata are that they do not represent a snapshot in time, but rather provide a picture of how 
bison coology has changed oves time in YNP and how chat change was influenced by the 
availability of, and bison use of, groomed routes. While Dr. Meagher continues to evaluate her 
30+ years of data, many of her preliminary findings ere available ia published and unpublished 
papers some of which were referenced in the Draft EIS and others which are referenced in this 
conyment letter. The NPS must consider this information in its ongoing analysis of the impact of 
snowmobiles and groomed routes on Park wildlife, particularly bison.” In addition, the NPS owst 
consider and evaluate the results of bison flight data (Attachment 4) collected by Dr. Meagher 
and, more recently, other NPS personnel whic collectively document a change in bison 
distribution end movements over time which is, according to Dr. Meagher, linked to the influence 


— 


This information inchades a receat subsalssion to the U.S. Geological Survey by Dr. 
Meaghe in collaboration with Dr. Mark Taper end CL. Jerde entitied “Spatial Aspects of Bison 
Density Dependence in Yellowstone National Park” (Attachment 5S). This report provides 
additional information about the significance of the winter of 1961-82 to bison use of ths 
groomed route system, reveals thet bison expand their range as their density increases, and 
discusses the causal link between bison density sad the groomed 1oed system. 
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of bison use of the groomed route sysiem. As reported by Dr. Meagher in her Novernbes 17, 
1999 comments on the Draft BIS: 


Approximately 2400 bison compnved the Yellowstone population early in the winter of 
1981-82. No population use occurred weet of the Firehole (this excepts the occasional 
wandering bull). Note also thst the lands weet of the Firehole did not serve historically as 
a wintering aren (Meagher 1973). Ar the beginning of winser 1999-2000 mumbers of bison 
now use lands west of the Firehole; this use by mond groups in the naid- 1980's and 
morensed subsequently im both numbers and time. In other the perk is supporting 
the same number of bison, but with a large portion utilizing the lands west of the Firehole, 
end not necessarily just in waster. However, a look at a map of park snow depths as 
developed by Phil Farnes shows a habitat thet does aot provide reliable winter range. 
Most of the arca closes out access to winter forage for bison with an average to above 
average winter (snow course data). This comparison indicates that bison are using less 
desirable habitat (from a bison perspective) because the traditional habitats used 
historically and prior to 198]-62 when changes began will no longer support the same 
rumbers. 


Asa result, Dr. Meagher adds that “It is my professional judgement that to continue the 
Winter use of the intesios park roads as now occurs will regult in driving the bison population level 
downward, because the bison will be removed when they exit the park, and sumbers within the 
perk will aot agaio increase es they did between 1962 aad 1994.” 


Instead of relying on this compelling data to substantiate changes in wimer use 
management, the NPS has permitted or conducted additional studies to obtain more specific date 
on bison use of the groomed route system. While there may be some academic interest in these 
studies, The Fund and BLF believe that the NPS has engaged in these actions to delay the 
inevitable ceed to make difficult decisions about winter use management, and particularly 
saowmobile recreation in YNP. Badless studies of the winter ecology of bison which the NPS 
continues to promote in several of the alternatives offered in the Draft EIS will not alter the basic 
fact that bison use the groomed route system and that this use has altered bison distribution, 
movements, habitat use patterns, and population dynamscs ultimately to the detriment of the 


The results of these more recent analyses, namely the studies done by Kurz et ai., (1999) 
and Bjornile and Gesrott (1999) do not alter this outcome. The Kurz study was the product of 
the temporary road closure BA and was imended to document bison use of groomed roads in 

to mow depth, habitat, time of day, and winter weather conditions, During the 
wimer of 1997/96 this study focused on the road segment between Fishing Bridge sad Canyon 
(Hayden Valley). During the winter of 1998/99 the Hayden Valley study was continued while an 
idestical study wes conducted slong the Mammoth to Gibbon Falls ares. It is important to note 
that both the Kurz study and the Bjornlie and Garrott research, because of their imited duration, 
provide only a snapshot of the role of groomed routes ip bison ecology. As a result, these studies, 
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unlike the research done by Meagher, do act and cannot evaluate the impact of the histosical use 
of groomed trails by bison and how that may have influenced more current findings. Although 
both studies conchided thet beson use of groomed roads is united, thts determination is not 
terribly meaningful because of historical affects, leasned behavior by bison, sampling Gawa, the 
lack of any contro! groups, and the inmited duration of the studies. Consequently, neither of 
these studies should be given the same weight nor relied on as extensively @1 the research 
conducted by Meagher. 


This is not to say the: the studies do not provide interesting information. The Kuss study, 
for example, found that bisoa use of groomed roures imoreased a8 Wither severity increased. 
While Kurz ot al , documented proportionately little bison use of the groomed roads in thelr study 
snes (5 8 % of observation in Mammoth and 9.4 % of observation in Hayden Valley during the 
winter of 1998/99) these observetion were done randonaly during the daylight and crepusculer 
pestods when, as Kurz et al., concede “bison activity is concemtrated primarily on feeding, resting, 
or a combmation of thoes activines.” If bison are primarily feeding and/or resting when surveys 
are conducted to determine if they are using the groomed roads then the liauted observasions of 
bison on groomed roads is eniirely predictable. Under such circumstances, the fact that they 
observed as much bison activity on grooused routes as they did is quite remarkable Similarly, the 
lack of bison observations on groomed roads by NPS employees who groom the snowmobile 
routes at night i also not surprising because bison may exit the route before the groomer srtives 
and then return to the route after the groomer departs. Because the total amount of time spent 
observing bison was likely very lamised dusing this study, @ substantial proportion of bison use of 
groomed trails may have been missed The fact thet 100% of the bison groups observed in the 
Hayden Valley study area were on or within 25 meters of the groomed reed surface indicating 
that the bison had easy access to the groomed route if they desired to use it end thet the presence 
of snowmobiles, including the resserchers’ own machines, may have influenced bieon use of 
groomed routes. 


Unlike the Kurz study which was done internally by the NPS, the Bjoralie and Garrott 
study was funded by the U.S. Geological Survey and, thus, was subject to peer review before kt 
was initiated. In thom, the peer review report by Drs. William Gaseway and Francois Messier 
(Studies of Bison Ecology and Brucellosis in the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem: An 
Independest Review) conchided thet even after the completion of this study “there still will be 
lntie knowledge on the influence of groomed roads on bison population dynamics and renge use.” 
In addition, the reviewers stated that “the interpretation of results in terms of significance to the 
population will be subjective aed the controversy will resasin” These conchusions were primarily 
dus to the lack of a control group of bison for comparative purposes. The reviewers suggested « 
number of alternative approaches which could be coasidered to generate additional data from the 


“a3 described previously, though the stolid vemperament of tison fhoiivates their use of 
groomed routes in the presence of snowmobdiles, both Aune (1961) and Meagher (1993) reported 
that some bison flee from snowmobiles and that bison modified their movement petterns by 
increasing their use of groomed trails at maht. 
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study, techuding Lanting the atudy to the simple question of whether groomed roads act as 
altractants to bison, but it does not appear that amy of these suggestions were incorporated into 
the study design. As a result, the conclusion of the peer reviewers that they “ure not optimistic 
that this study will contribute substantialiy to resolution of the comtroversy over the effects of 


road grooming on bison demography and space ua,” remains valid. 


Despite these deficiencies, Bjoralie and Garrott conducted their study during the winter of 
1997-98 and 1998-99 on different study sites than those used by Kusz. Like Kurz, however, 
Bjorulie and Gerrott also found relatively limited use of groomed routes by bison but they did 
document use and that use increased in 1996-99 compared to 1997-98. Though they indicate that 
there was no statistical correlation between bisoa use of groomed roads sad snow-water 
equivelemts, the winter of 1998-99 was more severe than the previous winter. Bison use of roads 
within the study arca was greatest during leter November and easly December and then peaked 
again in April when roads were relatively if not entirely free of snow. Bison use of groomed 
roeds wes also documemed. This pattern of use, though ht may not accurately depict the extent of 
bison use of the groomed route system for reasons provided below, is predictable since the 
alleged peak in usec corresponded to time periods when human activities in YNP, including human 
use of the roads, was limited. In addition, Bjornlie and Gerrott documented that approximately 


disturbance and harassment of beson in violation of NPS regulations and policies. 


The accuracy of the findings by Bjorniie and Gasrott are subject to question. Not only is 
no control eveilable for comparative purposes, but the study has many of the potential flaws 
identified mn the review of the Kurz study. For example, though the researchers who participated 
or assisted in the Bjorulie and Garrott study may have covered over 40,000 kilometers duriag the 
study, it’s unchear how much time was actually spent observing bison groups. It certainly is 
possible that the researchers voderestimated the proportion of bison who may use the groomed 
trail system because they could not spend entire days observing bison groups. Similarly, 
depending on the times when the researchers sought out bisoa, they may have encountered bison, 
as Kurz did, when the animals were actively feeding or resting instead of traveling. The fact thet 
they examined the freshly groomed trail surface for bison tracks in the early morning prior to the 
rush of recreational snowmobiles may not be a usefull indicator of bison use of the groomed trails 
aaa ttatatar trate ee 


In addition. the pattem of bison use found by Bjoralie and Garrott may reflect the 
historical inzpact of bison use of groomed routes on thei distribution and movement patterns. In 
other words, because bison have utilized the groomed route system for nearty 20 years according 
to Meagher’s research, theer disinbution, movements, and use of groomed routes may be very 
different today than they were in the 1980s and earty 1990s. The fhot thet bison use of groomed 
routes peaked in November and carly December may be indicative of such a historical influence 
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on bison ecology. Thus, the findings of Bjornkie and Garrott may reflect bison use of groomed 
Sees Ce ety muh canal len to een opin uno whlch wns 
suggest damage to matural processes, including the natural ¢yassics of the YNP bison 
population may have alreedy occured. 


Finally, the NPS should disregard thc analysis of bison use of groomed routes contained in 
the 1998 National Academy of Sciences report on Brucellosis in the Greater Yellowstone Area 


incremental change in the bison population over time — buth before and after bisos begas to use 
the trails -- demonstrates that the trails assert no substantial inflyence on bison ics. In 
reality, when these same data are evaluated over shorter increments of time, and in relationship 
with other variables — including winter climate, the impacts of routes on bleou behavior, bison 
feeding ecology, bison population size in relation to habitat svailebilisy, and the increase in bison 
winter habitat within Yellowstone reeulting from bison use of the trail system -- it becomes readily 
apparent that the groomed trails have caused and continue to cause substantial changes in bison 
demographics. Indeed, the rate of growth in the bison herd, its expansion beyond Park 
boundaries, the increased proportion of adult bison in the herd, and the constant rate of annual 
incremental change ia, contrary to the NAS’s conclusica, primarily attributable to bison use of 
groomed trails. Futally, without a control group for comperative purposes, the cutire foundation 
of the NAS argument is flawed, beceuse it is based on the ludicrous and wholly unsubstantiated 
presumption that the bisun demographics would not have been different even if trails were never 
groomed in the Park, 


6 The evaluation of winter use impacts te threatened and cadangered species in the 
Draft CIS inadequate: 


The analysis of povential adverse impacts of winter recreation, particularly the direct, 
indirect, and cummiative impacts of snowmohiling, snowcoach use, and roed grooming, on 
threatened and endangered species is bistamtly incomplete. In particular, The Fund and BLF are 
concemed about the adverse impacts of winter use activities, particularty snowmobile recreation, 
oa the threstened grizzly bear, gray wolves, the soon-to-be sted lynx, and the wolverine. A 
more complete analysis is provided below.” This analysis aus be considered by the NPS as it 


This analysis was previously provided to the NPS im the 1997 report submitted by 
several organizstions, inchading The Puad, entithed “Adverse B&fects of Trail Grooming and 
Snowmobile Use on Winter Use Management in the Greater Ycllowstcac Arca with a Special 
Emphasis on Yellowstone National Park,” and in the 1999 “Petition to Prohibit Snowmobiling 
and Roed Grooming in Nationa! Perks.” These documents were previously reference in this 
comment letver and are appended as Artechments 1 und 2 This anelysia has besn slightly 
modified through the incluston of sdditinnal information sbou the adverse impect of 
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continues the BIS process and in its preparation of a biological asscasment as part of formal 
Consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as required by the Badanyered Species Act 
and the Settlement Agreement,“ 


Grizzly Bear. 


While direct snowmobile impacts on grizzlies are limited due to grizdy denning during thx 
peak period of enuwmobile use, it is now clees thet indirect ianpacts may adversely effect grizzlies 
in the Parks. Indirect impacts result from the shtered distribution and movement petierns of large 
ungulates, pasticularty bison and elk, caused by snowmobile trail use and the consequent 
availability and accessibility of carrion.“ 


For gfizziies, winter-killed carrica is “an important source of protein” during the crucial 
bear feeding time in the late winter and carly spring afer den emergence (1990 Winter Use Pian 


and Environmental Assesement (WUPEA) at 15; Knight et al., 1984), The importance of carrion 
is dependent upon the sex and age af the bear. As stated ia the WUPEA. 


Aduit famales and young grizziice, eepecially, need carrion and maffer most frogn its 


txdlusion from their diet The vishility of the Yellovrtone grizaly is cogtingent on the 
auyival of achat females. The females, undike adult males, constantly experience an 
ongoing energy crisis related to weights, mortality, and fecundity. When acult Sormalen are 
excluded on a regular basis from carioa sources, highes mortality and lower facomdity 


tanga can be supected" (WUPEA at |5) (ocmphasis added). 


Further support for the importance of ungulate carrion for Yellowstone's grizziies was 
provided by Mattson and Hoary (1987) who stated that: 


Spring grizzly beer habitat productivity in Yellowstone is a flnction primarily of ungulate 
aveilabiity (Knight et a). 1984). Spring prochotivity in tin spparently plays a major role 


snowmobiling on hynx. 


“It also should be noted that the settlement agreement requires the NPS to prepare & 
biological assessment and to request formal consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Settlement Agreement at 5. In addition, as « reminder, the NPS must make ite 
assessment available to the public upon completion 1d Siace the NPS has not released its 
ascouement, it is assumed thai the asscesment has not bcen completed. 


“Air pollution impacts to Park vegetation may be another indizect affect of snowmobile 
use on grizzlies. These impacts may affect al] components of the food chain, mcluding grizaly 
bears and other threatened and endangered species, as 8 result of biosccunmlation of toxins in 
Om, aD in the Parks, however, litle resenrch into such effects 

conducted. 
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in the Yellowstone areas. Knight and Eberhardt (1985) have identified female 
nonulalion. 

Thus, Oves-winter ungulate mortality and condition are identified as an importa: 

regulatory fector, and an arca where management rmght potentially benefir the 


The importance of casrion to grizzly bears is indisputably linked to bio-energetics. 


Mattson (1997) hus reported that 
" (emphasis added) for male and female grizzies, 
. Most of this energy (95%) “was estimated to come from the largest-bodied 
sien eddie ten chenna on 
adukt male bison (16%), scavenged calf and yearling elk (10%) and adult female elk that were 
killed (89) or scavenged (8%)." (cunphasis added) id Overall, 7 


the grizzly bea: diet “far in egcess of their relative numbers in grizzly bear range. 
added) Id In fact, ss noted by Mattson and Knight (1992), "adult bison carcasses wars used 
proportionally more often (92% of those available) then any other type of carcass, and edule efk 


least often (38% of avaiiable).” (emphasis added). Of the bleon carcasses, achalt female bison 
Sveere the moss consistently and heavily scavenged by goizzhy: hears * (emphasis added) Id. Thus, 
not only is carrion critically muportant to meet the cnergy needs of grizzlies, but a substantial 
amount of the carrion coasumed is bison. 


The availability end use of carrion, particularly bison, by grizzly beara, therefore, is of 
critical importance for specics survived and viebility. Considering the decline or variability in other 
important grizzly food items, including the cry cutworm moth, cutthrost trout, and whiteberk 

py et eb eh ee a 
(Guather and Haroldson 1997). The Draft EIS refers to these principal grizzly food sources, but 
failed 10 sufficicatly expiaia the significance of these food sources for grizzly bears os to analyze 
the curnulative impact of all of the factors influencing the abundance and availahility of these 
foods, including the slaughter of bison outside YNP, the impact of disease on whitebark pine nuts, 
and the impact of lake trout and whirling disease on the cutthroat trout. Purthermore, the Draft 
EIS failed to disclose or evaluate the impect of suman activities, inclading snowmobiling, on the 
availability end accessibility of carrion. 


The scientific evidence reveals that grizziies avoid humans using roads and developments 

even when carrion is available in those corridors (YNP/GTNP/IDRP 1990). More specifically, 
Green end Masteon (1988) reported thet carcasses 1.5 lan sway from ective roeds in Yellowstone 
| were used more significantly than carcasses within 1.5 km of roads, while Heary and Manson 
| (1988) reported thet carcass use by grizzlies within 400 meters of the Old Faltifl-Madison 
| Junction highway was significantly less then use beyond 400 meters (ggg aloo Mattson sad Knight 
| 1992). The potential implications for grizzly survival and viability associated with carrion 
| evailabiity and use are even more critical given thet neasty half of the carcasses are iocated within 
| 400 meters, and the majority (60 perceat), within 1 kilometer ofa road (Green ot al, 1997). 
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Simiasty, ocar aman developments, Henry and Mattson (1988) reported that bear use of 
svadlable carrion wes significantly less within 5 tom of Otd Faithful with only 6-7% of available 
ee 5 km (ape also Mattsoa and 


The negative correlation between carrion use and proximity to roads and developments is 
of critical importance to bear survival and viability given thet most spring carrion in Yellowstone 
occurs on ungulste winter ranges thet are located at lower elevations, nces roads and 
developments (Houston 1962). The prevalence of carrion neas roada is leo undeniably iafhsenced 
by ungulate (particularly bleon) use of groomed seowmobile roads as travel corridom. The 
gfoamed roads, therefore, not only alter the natural distribution and movement patterns of bison 
end other ungulates, but also affect grizzly bear access to carrion, potentially resulting in reduced 
bear productivity and survival.” Indeed, in Yellowstone, the increased migration of bison out of 
Yellowstone in winter through use of the groomed routes and the subsequent killing of these 
animals through management actions is resulting in less carrion being accessible to grizziies upos 
emergence from dens. As a result, ssuwmobile use on designated routes in areas occupied by 
ne 
Act, 16 U.S.C. § 1538. 


Gray Woif 


Wolves are also impected by snowmobilmg and snowmobile routes (International Wolf 
1992). Like ungulates, deep snow can hiader the movements of wolves. However, because 
wolves have a fighter foot load than most ungulates (Telfer and Kelsall 1984), they are better able 
te move across snow in search of prey. 


Saow depth greatly affects predator-prey interactions. Huggard (1993) documented an 
increage in kill rate by wolves io Banff National Park in Canade ranging from 1 ungulate/S.4 days 
with no snow to | ungulate/).1 days in snow 60 cm deep (See alen Nelson and Mech 1986). The 
composition of the kill also increased with a larger proportion of calves taken at intermediste 
snow depth and more adults killed at deeper snow depths. Snow depth imfiyences the 
vulnerability of ungulstes to predation by creating s physical impairment to escape (Nelson and 
Mech 1986), by reducing ungulate ft reserves due to increased enexgetic needs to travel through | 
snow (Mattfeld 1974, Parker et al 1984), and by restricting forage make (Ozoga and Verme | 
1970). Thus, as reported by Nelson and Mech (1986), the cumulative effect of this energy drain, | 
especially in late wumter, decreases deer physical condition and predisposes them to wolf | 
predatioa, | 


Since wolf survival and production is affected by winter food intake, the availability and 


“Grizzly avoidance of ungulate carcasses near roads may also cause artifical alterations to 
grizaly movements, distrdutioa, and predstor/prey interactions in confii2t with NPS grizzly bear 
management policies, possibly leading to greater human grizzly conflict 
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accessibility of prey in winter affects wolf numbers (Nelson and Mech 1986). Snowmobile routes, 
whether created by snowmobiles or grooming equipment, may adversely alter predator-prey 
Gynasnce, hebstat use, predator and ungulate movemcat und distribusan patterns, thereby 
affecting the availability and scocssibility® of prey to predators, and also affitcting community 
structure and composinon (Paquet et al 1997). These routes can also facsitate predator 


capenein Leto ereae where they axe care Mi w have aagutive lenunetions wih tnans, po, 


For example, Paquet et. al (1997) compared wolf use of modified routes (Le. plowed 
roads, snowmobile routes, and ski trails) to natural trails (1a. walls made by wildlife) in several 
national and provincial perks in Canada Their data reveals that “wolves _ clearly praftured 
estabbshed travel routes (modified routes) composed of compacted mow, snow free roeds, snd 
open areas of shallow snow.” Wolves also used bume>-modified routes in the winter 20 cross of 
traverse upper elevation arcas where normally such movements would be prechadad due to 
excessive snow depth. 


Sanilasty, wolves have difficulty moving in snow deeper than 50 cm (Pullienen 1982). 
Consequently, m Parks hike Vellowstoue where wolves are present and smuw depth in some ereas 
may exceed $0 cm, wolf movements and use of these areas may be precluded by snow depth. 
Similarly, elk are generally restricted in distribution by saow depths greater than 46 cm (Beall 
1974, Leege and Hickey 977, Adams 192). Tf modified or groomed routes traverse these sress, 
howeves, they provide energy and movement efficient travel corridors for wolves end alk to 
access habitats that otherwise would act have been available Such an effect, a6 Paquet et el. 
(1997) reports, could have unanticipated consequences, including: the modification of wolf 
predation by facuitating movements be ween patches of prey, changing the relationship between 
habitat use, prey distribution, and topography, altering disporsal petterns, and facilitating access 10 
winter ungulate ranges or agricultural areas which would normally be unavailable. 


Excessive enowmobde ys may also displace wolves, grizzly bears, and other species from 
critical habitats (Hudf and Sevare 1972, International Wolf 1992), travel corridors, and den shes. 
| Purves et al., (1992), for example, documented grizzly bear and gray wolf habitat use end 
| deplacement in Banff, Yoho, and Kootenay National Parks in Canada, and concluded that wolves 
showed aversion to regions where winter human use exe~eded 10,000 visitors per month. This 
level of use is easily excecded in several Perks, including Yellowsone, Grand Teton, and 


| — 


“Since prey are more easily killed by predators in deeper snow, ungulate use of 
snowmobile routes to acocss and use alternativ: wintering sites at lower elovetioe and with lees 
smow, may adversely impact the ability and sffictenoy of wolves to kill wild prey to meet ther 
mantritional requirements. 1s. turn, wolves may alter their movements to correspond to changes 
ungulate movements, and/or may pursue alternative prey, inchuding domestic livestock. 
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Voyageurs where wolves are kyown to exist and snowmobiling is permitted“ Saowmobile 
disturbance has also been determined to cause don abandonment (Stephcnsoe 1974, Carbyn 
1974). Moreover, Aune (1981) fouad a0 evidence of wolf, wolverine, or mountain fon activity 
im tus Study of wigter recreation impacts on wilditfe. However, given the sbundance of suflicieat 
prey and carricn is the area, Auee theorized that “winter recreation activity inay preveat 
Occupations of cotical Debitet for such species dus to a lack of needed isolehon ~ (emphases 
added). 


Lum: 


Lyex, a species which the Fish and Wildlefe Service recently proposed to list as threatened, 
a also adversely affecsed by snowmobile use According to the proposed rule (63 Fed. Reg. 
36993). 


Saowmotile use im the Great Lakes and Rocky Mountain/Cascades regic ns has resuked 
i an iacrease m both wan presence end the prevalence of packed snow corridors in 
byax habitat. The increased mowmobile use ard the mcreased ares in which 
snowmobiles are used likely dimmshed habita: quality for !ynx, and aleo decreases the 
lyex’s competitive advantage in decp snow This results in an increased threat posed by 
competitors, as a result of the increase in hard-packed snow routes. 


Koehler and Aubry (1994), for exampie, deterrained that inter specific competition during 
late winter, 2 time when hyax ere already nutritionally stressed, may be especially detrimental to 
lyex.” Snowmobi’s routes and roads that are maintained for winter recreation enable coyotes and 


“la Voyageurs National Park, research has demonstrated that gray wolf activity a specitic 
bays appears to occus whee snowmotules are pot present (DOI/VNP1996). The report concludes 
thet, “A biological interpretation of these results indicate wolves tend to avoid snowmobile 
activity i restriceed use areas Xt is reasonable to assume thet a disturbance-threshold exists 
where repeated svoidance by or displacement of an animal may result 12 (1) more permanent 
replaceraent of the wolf or wolves, (2) umpect on an individual animel’s winter energy budget ss 
to adversely effect productivity or survival, or (3) conditioning the animal to avoid certain areas. 


“Canada lynx may be displaced or eliminated when competiiors (¢.g.. bobcat, coyots) 
expend inty its range (deVos and Masel 1952, Parker ot al. 1983, Quinn and Parker 1987). The 
Canada lyre: is at a competitive disadvantege against those other species because it is a specialized 
predator, whereas bobvat aad coyotes are generalists that are able to feed on 2 wide variety of 
prey Historically, bobcat and coyotes have act been able to compete with byrx im areas that 
receive deep snow, where lynx are much mrie highly sdepted (McCord and Cardoza 1982, 
Parker et of. 1963, Quine ead Parker 1987). When snowmobile routes are available, coyoves and 
bobcsts, can emert ¢ greater tmpect on snowshoe hare populstions — the predominant prey of the 
hywx — than if snowmobile routes were not rvadable (Murray and Boutir, 1991). 
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bobcats to access lynx winter habitat (Koebler and Aubry 1994). Consequently, the presence of 
snowmobiles and snowmobile routes on public lands occupied by lyax are likely to adversely 
impect the survival and viability of such populations. 


Human disturbance can also adversely impact Canada lynx survival and habitat use. Again 
the proposed rule to lest the lynx as a threatened species states that: 


Elevated levels of human access into forests are a significant threat to Caneds lynx 
because they crease the likelihood of lymx encountering people, which may result in 
displacement of bynx from their habitms and/or posse wyuries or deaths by intentional or 
unintentional shooting, trapping, and vehicle sccidents (Hatier 1988, Thiel 1967, Beinell « 
al. 1989, Koehler and Brittell 1990, Brocke et al. 1991, Washington Department of 
Natural Resources 1996, Brocke et al. 1993). Human access into Caneda lyux habitat in 
tomy areas has increased over the iast several decades because of moressing human 

and increased construction of roads and trails and the growing popularity of 
snowracdiles and off-road velticles. In the interior Columbia River basin : 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, increased human acoces has decreased the evailability of 
areas with low humen activities, which are anportant to forest carnivores, inchading lynx 
(U.S. Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 1997). 63 FR 37005. 


Wolverines. 


Though not presently listed under the ESA, the wolverine is a species designated as 
sensitive on many forests, which is deserving of federal listing, and which is adversely impacted by 
human disturbance, including spowmobile use. Copeland (1996), for example, reported that 
haaman disturbance results ia den sbendonmest by wolverines (Myrberet 1968). Indeed, im his 
research in Idaho, Copeland (1996) determined thet as a result of displacement end disturbence of 
denting feruale wolverines by winter recreational activities, dennig habitet may be a limited and 
critical component of wolverine habitat. Technologicel advances ia over-mow vehicles and 
increased imterest in Winte: recreation has likely displaced wolverines ftom potential denaing 
habitat, including in subalpine cirque arves, and may continues to threaten this limked resource 
(Copeland 1996). In addition, like grizzfy bears, walverines rely 08 vagyla:s curios a = 
primary food item and, therefore, activities that decrease large ungulate populations (1.¢., 
excessive hunter harvest, displacemers of ungulate populetions due to exosesive timber harvest 
and urbenization, loss of wintering areas) or make ungulate carrion less eveilable or . 
scoessthle may negat:vely wolverines (Copeland 1996). 


The Draft EIS does not disclose many of the impacts, particularly the indirect and 
cumulative impacts of snowmobiling end trail grooming on imperifled species, summarized shove. 


“*In addition, high road densities, timber sales, or housing developments on the fringes of 
subalpine habitets may reduce the poteatial for winter foraging and kit rearing and increase the 
probability of human-caused wolverine mortality (Copeland 1996). 
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suspected human carcinogen Methy! Tertiary Buty! Ether (MTBE). 


two-stroke engine used by most snowmobiles and jet skis, produces more amog-forming pollution 
than a modern car creates in one year. A recent report on air quality in Yellowstone National 
thet 


Due to the popularity and profiferation of snowmobile use in West Yellowmone, ths Pack 
Service conducted air quality studies under vatious conditions st the West Entrance The 
used mationary and mobile testing epparati in 1995 and 1996, focusing on carbon monoxide (CO) 


“Federal standards for CO are 33 and 9 parts per taillion for » one and eight hour everage, 
reapectively, 40 CFR § 50.8(a)(1)(2). State standards differ for Montana and W yeruing. in 
Montana, the CO standards are 25 and 9 ppm for the t and & hour everuges, respectively, while 


Wyouning’s standards are identical to those of the federal government. 
$4 
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demonstrate 4 positive correlation between snowmobile density and high CO levets 
Carhos monaads mupagia on human health 


Pollutants generated by snowmobiles not only conta dangerous levels of akktbome toxins, 
but can lead to the formation of additional ground level oz0ne ftom the photochemical reaction of 
released nlerogen and hydrocarbons. Health risks associated with exposure to smog and aitrogen 
iochude ieapiretory complications euch 1 coughing, chest pain. heart problems, asrhena, 
onneentration lepacs and shortness of breath Elderly individuals end children are particularly 
sensitive to ground level ozone and nitrogen 

In Yellowstone National Park studies of snowmobile emissions found that CO sad PM 
concentrations were high enough to cause health and air quality concems in West Yellowstone, 
dong the snowmobile trail to Old Faithful, and in the parking log st Old Faithful (National Park 
Service, Air Quality Division 1995). In addition to adverse pollution impacts on visitors, 
Yellowstone has been fosced to enclose and pump alt into ranger booths at ite West Entrance to 
protect rangers from dizziness, nausea, fatigue, hcadaches, and breathing problems. 


Carbon monoxide is also dangerous because it binds to the hemoglobin in blood (forming 
(Fussell-Snook 


(2-3 pescent), headaches and fatigue (10 percent), and respiratory failure and death at higher 
levels. And the general « onsensus among medical professionals is that the healt’. risk from CO 
increases at high sititude - a risk exacerbated by richer fuel mixtures common si higher 
devations. CO is particularly hazardous during pregnancy, and to the elderly, children, 

und individuals with asthma, anemia or other cardiovascular: disease (EPA 1991, 1994).% The 
National Ambieat Air Quality Standards for CO of 35 ppm for 1 hour and 9 ppm for § hours were 
established to keep blood levels of carboxyhemogjobin below 3 percent. Notably, some scientists 
have criticised these standards because of evidence of sdverse health effects even at these levels 
(Watson 1995, Greek and Dorweiler 1990). 


Saowmobllers, rangers and other park visitors are exposed to dangerous levels of CO. In 
Grand Teton Nefional Park, Fussell- Snook (1997) measured the emount of CO emitted from 2 
mowmobile on a Park trail uader steady-state conditions.” An average of 9.9 g/mile (99 g/hr) 
tw 19.9 ghnile (795 g/br) of CO was emitted by one snowmobie traveling from 10 to 40 mph. By 
comparison, an sutomobdile emits 0.01 to 0.04 g/mile of CO under steady-state conditions, or 
approximately 1,000 times less thas a snowmobile. The average CO measurements for a single 


“Fos a sumvesry of the human health effects of snowmobile pollutants, inoluding carbon 
manoxide, nitrogen dioxide, sulfc dioxide, and pasticulats matter, sve EPA (1994). 


"Snowmobiles emit more pollutents when accelerating. The steady-state conditions in 
this study, therefore, represent a “best case” eramsion volume (Fussell-Sacok 1997). 
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mowmobie, recorded at different speeds and distances (25-125 feet), ranged from 0.5 - 23.) 
ppm. The Montana state one-hour humes exposure limit for carbon monoxide is 23 ppm. 


It » muportant to reemphasize that these measurements were based on a single 
mnowmobile Only, during steady-state conditions. Unfortuastely, ssowmobiles trevel in pecks of 
Oe ee Gop certalons pusian Pine, end ches candianato ove Ui end tani. It is therefore 

‘ypical man exposure to a much greater and 
signaficant level of toxic pollution * Se 


“citation a 


Polkstion emitted by snowmobiles or othe: off-road vehicles can result in severe direct, 
indirect, and cumulative impacts ou aquatic and terrestrial species As a result of direct deposition 
of unburned fuel into soil, now, or water or stmospheric deposition of airborne pollutants, the 
impact is aot limited to the snowmobile routes but, rather, are far-reaching For exacsple, the 
increased ground level smog and nitrogen concentrations mentioned above cause acid rain, acid 
snow, end water pollution Direct impaots inchde alteration of sail and spowpeck chemistrics as 
& result of direct and atmospheric pollutants. Indirect effects include impacts to vegetation and 
the aquatic system which can result in adverse consequences to the varied assemblage of animals 
whieh occupy polluted sises. 


The direct deposition of unburned fuel into the cuvironment represents a substantial 
impect caused by snowmobiles nationwide. As previously explained, two-stroke engines release 
25 percent of theis fue] unburned into the environment. Collectively, considering the number of 
snowmobdes using the Pasks this represents 2 substantial amourt of pollution In Yellowstone 
Netional Park, for example, of the 220,000 gallons of gasoline and 11,000 gallons of lubricetion 
oil sold for snowmobiling by service stations in 1995, up to 55,000 gallons of fuel and 2,700 
gallons of motor of entered the environment as unburned, raw petrochemical pollution.™ 


If mowmobile routes are constructed neer rivers, lakes, and streams ~ as mamy are — this 
amount of pollution poses « serious threat to these aquatic systems. Even if routes are 
constructed sway from such sensitive areas, pollution remains a threat. Unburned fisel, for 
example, deposited on 20i] may bind with soll chemicals potentially resulting im adverse impacts 
on vegetation, could percolate into underground water supplies, and/or could be washed into ths 
aquatic system by runoff. Similarly, if pollutasts are deposited in the smowpeck, the spring thaw 


"Ip addition, the impect of CO exposure increases with increasing altitade, especially for 
unecclimated individuals (National Commission on Air Quelity 1980). Thus, because much 
snowmobile use cocurs at higher altitudes, risks to man health are even greater. 


"Gasoline sales reported by the Montana Department of Environmental Quality in a report 
by Howesd E. Haines. Raw fuel ensssions are calculated using EPA data which confirms that 
25% of the fuel "commmed” by a two-stroke engine is emitied “out the tailpipe" unburned. 
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will Qush these taxing into the squuatic syatem and/os the soi) will impectcd thereby potentially 
ficcting vegetation growth, abundance, and compositioa. 


la Yellowstone, toncic rew fuel and ais emissions accumulate in the ssowpack along rivers, 
streams and lakes where snowmobile routes are most common. Ingersoll et al. (1997) found 
increased levels of sulfates ad ammouium ia Yellowsione's snowpack compared to basaline 
conditions.” Pollutants “locked” in the snowpack are released very rapidly during the first few 
days of snow melt. Researchesy have found thet 80 percent of acid concentrates are released ia 
the first 20 perceat of mowmelt, and thet this ecid pulse is 2 major cause of desth fbr aquatic 
insects and emphibiaas (Rawlins 1993, Hagen and Langelead 1973). This acid pulse may also 
reduce the acid neutralizing capacity of aquatic systems, particularly those found et high 
elevations witch typically are lens capabic of neutralizing sid deposition. In one study, 
Charettc ct al. (1990) determined thet "during the spring melting, the massive liberation of 
atmospheric polhstants accumulated in the snow coves is connected to s vary important increase 
of acidity, which may be more than 100 times higher than the usual acidity level in surface water “ 


Several studies have determined that the survival, productivity, and distribution of 
emphibiens is drastically impacted by increasing acidity (See ¢.g., Gomer and Black 1957, Cooke 
and Frazier 1976, Beebeo end Griffin 1977, Seber and Duason 1978, Freda and Dunson 1985). 
Kiesecker (1991), for example, found that 60-100 percent af tiger salameader eggs were dead or 
unviable in ponds at pH 5.0 or less, 40 percent were dead or unviable at pH levels between $ and 
6, and 20 percent were dead or unviable in waver with « pH ebcve 6.0. At pH levels below 6.0, 5 
slower hatching rate, slower growth to maturity, end e decreased ability of tiges salamanders to 
catch and eat tadpoles was observed Pierce and Wooten (1992) also documented sublethal 
effects of lowered Ph on aruphiblens (a.¢., slower growth of larvae) ebove the levels thas kill 
embryos. Inoreased ecidity also may cause smphibians to avoid breeding in low pH ponds 
(Beebee and Griffin 1977). 


The acidity of water also affected the survival of tiger salamanders. Harte end Hoffman 
(1989), studies a dechaing tiger salamander populatioc in an acid-sensitive watershed in the 
Colorado Rockies. As a result of thair research they conchuded that Jess than half as many tiger 
calamander embryos survived st sbout pid 5.6 or less compared to those surviving at about pH 


Research in the Siesra Nevada in California and the Colorado Rockies has shown thet s 
temporary depression of surface-water pH apd alkalinity and « simultaneous increese in aulfate 
ead uitrate levels coour following spring snowmeh (Blanchard et aj. 1987). 


“Studies conducted in Yellowstone revealed thet “many lakes and streams in Yellowstone 


within Montane, just west of Yellowstone National Park. Some of the largest concentrations of 
sulfate, nitrate, and acidity were measured at sites ncar Yellowstone.” (USFS 1996). 
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water pH is between 4.3 to 4.9 (Com and Vertucei 1992). 
In a study on the impact of two-stroke ensissions on fish, Balk ot al. (1994) determined 


‘ physiological (ag. carbohydrate 
retaboliem, immune system). Serious disruption of fish reproduction and fry survival also 
seems likely.” (See also, Tjerahund et sl. 1995, 1996). Beker and Christerwen (1991), for 
example, found that embryo and fry af rainbow trout have increased mortality at ebout pH 5.5. In 
the eastern U.S., where precipitation is more acid then in the West, and where some amtace 
waters are chronically rather than just episodically acidified, fish populations have been severely 
depressed oc eliminated in acidified lakes potentially because of adverse impacts of acidification 


"While tiger salamanders have been determined to be particulesty sensitive to increased 
acidity, the impact can effect the entire ecosystem. In Ontario, the artificial acidification af a lane 
ftom Ph 6.7 to Ph 5.0 resulted in an increase in biomass and change in species composition of 
puytoplankton when pH dropped below 6.0 (Findlay and Kasian 1986). 


*Addstional evidence of such impacts comes from toxicologist James Oris and his 
colleagues at Mami University who conducted a study on the effects of hydrocarbon poftution 
from two-stroke marine engines, the exact same engine used by snowmobiles, on fish growth. 
The study, flanded by the National Marine Manufacturers Asaociation, found fish growth to be 
decreased by 28 much as 46% as 2 result of exposure to two-stroke water pollution. Although the 
study addressed concern bout marine engines, snowmobiles arc capable of creating similar levels 
of water pollution in stress, lakes and rivers due to frogen or trapped hyérocerbon pollution in 
snowpack aad polyoyolic aromatic hydrocarbon comamination desoribed above. 


*Justner, ot al. (1995) determined that the toxicity of water contaminated by a two-stroke 
engine was far higher then contamination caused by four-stroke engine or @ catalyst equipped 
two-stroke engine. Two-stroke engines also emitted significantly more hydrocarbons and volatile 
organic compounds into the water than a four-stroke enyine (Juttner, et ef. 1995e). Experiments 
which replaced gasoline with 96 percent ethanol reduced che persistent toxtoity but the toxicity of 
freshly contaminated water was stil high. Modifying the lubricating oils used in the fuel blend, on 
the other hand, had Ettle effect on toxicity. 


COMMENTS 


oa the food chain (Schindler et al. 1985). Adams (1975) also found thet the influence of lead and 
hydrocarboa on stamiac, measured by ability to swimn against « current, was significantly less in 
trout exposed to snowmobile exhaust than im contro! Gish; the exposed fish made fewer ties to 
pwin ageinat the current, and swe for shortes lengths of tune before resting * 


Vegetation can siso be adversely unpacted by pollution. Pollution from vehicle exhaust 
contain a number of elements which sre damaging to vegetation While the amoust of pollutants 
extatted by 2 two-stroke engine are greater than those emitted by a four-stroke the 
clemems im the emissions, except for the usburaed fuel emitted by two-stroke are shmiles 
and include: 1) carbon dloxide which may act as s fertiizer end cause changes in plant species 
composition (Bazzaz & Gasbutt 1988, Hust et al. 1991, Perris and Teylor 1995); 2) sulpiaar 
dioxide which is taken up by vegetation end can cause changes in photosynthesis (Winner and 
Atkinson 1986, Iqbal 1988, Mooney et al. 1988), 3) oxides of nitrogen which may be harmfid to 
vegetation or may act as 2 fertilizer, causing changes in plant specics composition (Rogers et al. 
1979, Falkengren-Grerup 1986, Ieba) 1990, Wellbura 1990), 4) organic gases such es ethylene, to 
whach plants may be extremely sensitive (Gunderson end Taylor 1968, Taylor et of. 1988), and 5) 
heavy metals which may cause phytotoxic damage (Atkins et al 1982), Ozone, which is formed 
by the photochemical reaction of released ultrogen and hydrocarbons, may also injure plants and 
affect plat species composition (Reich end Amundson 1985, Becker et ai. 1989, Ashmore and 
Ainsworth 1995, Warwick and Taylors 1995). 


As an example of the potential impacts of pollutants on vegetation, Angold (1997), in his 
study of the impact of roads on heathland vegetation in the United Kingdom, found that changes 
in plant species composition was mainly a result of chemical pollutios from vehicle exhausts. 
More specifically, he noted an increased growth rate in Calluna (Calhma vulgaris) and Aéollina 
plants (Molinia casrulea) near the roadway associated with higher concentrations of nitrogen and 


species, Cladonta portentosa, ws found to be shoster, thinner, end generally tess hcurious in 
growth nearer the road. Lichens are known to collect atmospheric pollutants (Rao and LeBlanc 
1967, Rubling and Tyler 1970, Martinez ot al. 1971, Ferguson e al 1964, Boonpragob 1989) and 
the increase im ozone and acid rain, to which nitrogen and sulfur oxides ase known 10 contribute, 
probably caused this decline. 


More broadly, Sbever et of. (1988) reported that the efficts of pollutants can be both 
biological and ecological, and both acute and chronic. Such effects on plants inchude foliar injury, 


Iz is not clear in Adams (1975) whether the lead or kydrocarbons, or both, reduced the 
stamina measured in laboratory fish Lead contamination is not as great & concern currently 
because of the existence nd use of unleaded fuels. Unleaded fuel, bowever, contains trace 
amounts of leed which may accumulate in the environment causing edverse exrvironmental 
impacts, 
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reduced productivity, tree mortality, decreased growth, altered plant competition, modifications in 
species diversity, and increased susceptibility to diseases and pests. Alterations to the vegetative 
community ere also likely to result io muplications to Park herbivores and other coosystem 
composents. In addition, ingestion by herbivores of trace elements deposited on leaf surfaces may 
lead to other impacts to the individual organism and throughout the food chain. 


Polycycks Aromatic Hydrocarbons (PAHs) 


PAHs are by-products of fuel combustion found ia high concentrations in varegulated 
two-eroke emissions. They ere perticulasty hazardous because they are both carcinogenic and 
mustagenic, and asc extremely persistent in the environment. Studies by the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency (1997) have shown that PAHs can remain on the surface of the water, whers 
fish and other species feed on phytoplankton and sooplankton. Heintz et al. (1998), im their nine 
year study on the Excton Valder spill in Alaska, documented stunted salmon growth and 
reproductive problems from PAHs and may have adverse effects ov long-term species survival 
and reproduction. Of further concern, Oris (1996) and Giesy (1997) found thet PAHs ax 
earemely low levels (parts per trillion) are toxic to zooplankton, and inhibit not only zooplanktos 
reproduction, but aleo the reproductive success and general growth of fish Moreover, natural 
ultraviolet light can increase the toxicity of PAHs on water surfaces by as much as 50,000 times 
under field conditions (Giesy 1997). 


The findings of these studies also correlate to studies on snowmobile eraissions. In a 
study of smowpack contamination by snowmobiles, for example, Matthew R. Graham of the 
University of Nevada-Reno found elevated reedings of four PAHs -- acenapthene, scenaphyiene, 
napthelene and phenanthrene -- in snow samples under field condinoas. Graham detected levels 
of napthalene, for instance, of up to 12,000 ppb. According to the Oocupetional Sefety and 
Heelth Administration (OSHA), the short-term human exposure ianit (STEL) for anpthalene is 
15,000 ppb. OSHA's Health Hazard Data indicates that “contact may cause skin or eye irritation 
nausea, vomiting and diarrhea" (OSHA 1996). 


Such high concentrations ete particularty alarming for fish larvae, zooplankton, and 
perhaps other marine organiems. During on industry study, however, Oris (1998) found that 
sauch lower PAH levels (5-70 pasts pes trillion compered to Graham's detections of 12,000 parts 
per bition) cause “a significant effect on fish growth ... photo-ectivated toxicity to fish and 
zooplankton as well as direct (0-UV) toxicity to zooplankton." Giesy (1997) determined that 
anly '9 ppb of another PAH compound (anthracene), under relatively low ultraviolet imensity 
(2,500 uwfom? of UV-A), would kill all exposed zooplankton in 30 minutes. Purthermore, Heintz 
et al. (1998) conchuded that sublethal levels of water contamination (es low as 1.0 ppb) stunted 
pink salmon growth, may fail to protect fish embryos, and caused other chronic problems. 


Permitting the virtually unrequiated use of snowmobdiies in the Parks fails to safaguard 
these areas Crow astonishing emounts of weter and sir pollution which threaten park features, 


resourcas, tachuding wildlife, and perk users. Such impacts are inconsistem with provisions set 
sane, thats Ae the Coen As Aat emenanents of 190, and NPS regulations and 


& The analysis of acize impacts in the Draft EIS is extirely deficient: 


The analysis contained in the Draft BIS makes it clear thet the preservative of natural 
quiet within the Parks is inmensely important. The analysis of snowmobile impacts on natural 


The emablent sound mensurcsneats recorded by Bowlby end Associates mnust be adequate 
and accurate for the aoiee impact anelysis to be meaningfis' dace the assessment of noise impacts 
associated With snowmobile use is besed on the ambient sound levels. This report, however, 
could not be evelsesed because it was not referenced in the inerature cited section of the Draft 
EIS. Moreover, the NPS provided 00 explanation of the methodologies used by Bowlby and 
Associates, the locetion of their measurements, or the munber of measurements taken. All of 
these factors are important in determining the legitimacy of the ambient sound assesament. If this 
aseesement inaccucatcly measured ambient sound, even if the error was only 10 decibels, this 
could profoundly influence the results of the noise impect analysis. It has come to the attention of 
The Fued and BLF that these levels were indeed ten to fifteen decibels louder than actual ambient 
sound in the Parks, thereby iavalideting the noise impact analysis. 


Furthermore, the Draft EIS contsins absolutely no emalysis of the adverse impact of noise 
on wildlife. Acoording to the Environmental Protection Agency, mowmobiles produce significant 
smounts of noise which acts as 0 physiological stressor producing changes sinailer to those 
brought shout by exposure to extreme heat, cold, pain, etc. (EPA 1971). The EPA states that: 


Clearly, the animals that will be directly affected by noise are those capable of responding 
to sound energy and especially the animals that rely on auditory signals to find mates, 
stake out territories, recognize youag, detect and locate prey and evade predators. 
Purther, these functions could be critically affected oven if the animals appear wo be 
completely adapted to the noise (Le., they show no behavioral response such as startle or 
avoidance). Ultimately it does not matter to the animal whether these visal processes are 
affected through signal-masking, hearing loss, or effects on the neuro-endocrine system. 
Even though only those animals capable of reaponding to sowed could be directly affected 
by nolse, competision for food and space in an ecological niche eppropriste to an animal’s 
needs, reauks in Complex intesrelationships among all the enimels in an ecosystem. 
Consequently, ¢ven animals thet arc not responsive to or do not rety on sound signals for 
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Finally, the EPA raises concerns about the fadings Of cheages inthe reproductive crpass 
and semuel function of anienals exposed to noine These impacts, according to the EPA, “shed 
viewed st pone serous resto the eial's predates soe 


the doce a rel of nal is having on Park wilde. Bvee fhe was always enforced, 
ata tiee al potential impacts Pte a ily National Park 
snowmobile use Constant, not Sve at 78 decibels, the contimal drone of 
—— engines may adversely impact the > and survival of 
hve rnin ee Boe restora edu vee fp wd i ac 
clear if these are consistent with Park regulations which probibit 


t The 78 decibel 
vere mobiles menufactared efter July |, 1975. Noise levels for snowmobiles mamufbctured before 
1975 are higher ga ae anette lel, ower, epee te ett 
orcad apap le Athens which peta he opens aren 
CERI) eM Mich etek a nis oe of 00 seman ae 3% 


G2 


Based oa typical background soise conditions, noise from a single snowmobile st 
Voyageurs National Park could be detected ai 2 distance of 600 fest on flat terrain 

11d at 400 feet in rolling terrain, noise from five snowmobiles (probably the most 
common group size) under typical conditions could be detected at 1,000 feet in flat terrain 
and at 800 feet im rolling terrain. On an extremely calm day one snowmobile could be 
detected at 900 fect in flat terrain and at 600 fest ia rolling terrain, end five snowmobiles 
at 1,700 feet im flat terrein and a2 | ,400 feet in rofling terrain. 


Thus, eves though Park Service regulations restric: snowmobiles to the designaied 
roadway, the impact of snowmobiles extends much further then the road surface. The NPS mst 
provide « far more substantive and comprehensive analysis of noise impacts on natural quiet end 
wildlife in ordes to comply with NEPA. 


9. The NPS mast net rely on survey finding: to revise and justify its fiaal wimter use 
management strategy, fins! EiS, and Recerd of Recision: 


The Fund ead GLF are concerned sbout ihe use of certain survey date in the Draft EIS.” 
While sumerous surveys have been conducted to asecss visitor likes and dislikes in the Paks 
throughout the years, using winter user surveys to sssess whether winter users will accept 
changes im winter use management practices, regardless of the justification for such changes, is 
inappropriate and is guaranteed to result in user preferences supporting & Continuation of winter 
use activities regardiess of their eavironmental impacts. This is not to say that all of the surveys 
have been inappropriate or useless beca:se they do provide interesting information about the 
expendigures of winter users, the reasons they visit the Parks, and their interest in park wildlife 
and scenery, but asking any user group whether the activity thar they participated in within the 
Parks should be akered or ended, is like asking Microsoft chairman Bill Gates if he supports 
huternet technology -- the answer is obvious and expected. 


In this case, for example, the winter 1998-99 visitor survey conducted im the Parks 
been used to assess the willingness of winter users, primarily if not entirely, motorized winter 
users, to accept changes in motorized oversnow vehicle access to the Parks ia the winter. While 
the questions contained information sbout the impect of groomed routes on bison and the fate of 
bison who emigrate from YNP, predictably the majority of respondents supported no change in 
grooming practices to protect bison (52.1%) and preferred the current grooming practices over 


“It should be noted that the NPS has aot published the results of its most recent sunamer 
survey or Of its ational telephonic survey. That information should be distributed to interested 


groupe for review end comment before the NPS makes a final decision on the future of winter use 


management in the Packs. 
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the proposal to plow the road from West Yellowstous to Old Faithful (55.5%). These results 
wae Gly tofeenand ty Go ena parte en Go Riaatie emmuniing wis ee Oeeeese, 
and by the substantial controversy surrounding the proposal to one or more routes 
a ee tan ae 
While the survey did not contest 8 question to assess the users’ knowledge of the controversy 
surrounding wister use, i must be presumed that a portion of the users, perhaps a large majority, 
were farallies with the controversy either due to media reports or because of information which 
may have been provided to them by business interests in the gateway conmmusities. As a result, 
not only is it possible thet the answers provided by the reapondents may have been influenced by 
groups representing & particular pers. ective on this izsve, but those who chose to snowmobile in 
the Parks may have either not understood the enviroumental impacts af their activity or not cared 
shout those impacts. 


While the NPS is free 10 conduct any end all surveys that it desires to obtain information 
about visitor characteristics and preferences, it must not rely oo the survey deta m making a 
decision about the fixure management of wimer use, particularty snowmobiles, spowcoaches, and 
toad grooming in the Parks. This decision must be based on the need and obligation to protect 
access and musi be consistent with NPS statutes, regulations, policies, amd other legal guidance. 
The decision should not be based on winter visitor likes, disiiives, or preferences since those 
standards are not likely to be consistent with NPS legal mandates and with its responsibility to 
protec: the Parks im perpetuity. 


THE NATURAL REGULATION ALTERNATIVE: 


The Draft EIS, as indicated previously, does not contain amy alternatives which are either 
coologioally acceptable or consistent with NPS legal mandates Independent aleermatives offered 
by other interest groups, including snowmobile groups and environmental organizations, also fail 
to provide appropriate or legally sufficient shematives for winter use management in the Perks. 
The Citizen’s Solution, which is similar to Ahernative G in that it would permit only snoweoach 
use of the Parks, would definitely address all of the air, water, and noise pollution issues inherent 
to ssowmobile usc. Because routes would still have to be groomed to facilitate snowocach use of 
the Parks, this altemnative does not remedy the substantial adverse impacts on wildlife associsted 
With groomed routes. Indeed, if implemented, the Citizen's Solution could exacerbate adverse 
and unnstural impacts of groomed routes on wildlife by resulting im an increase in wildlife, 
including bison, use of groomed routes as recreational use of the routes is reduced. Limiting 
motorized oversnow vehicle access to the Parks to mowcoaches will substantially reduce the 
amount of vehicular traffic on groomed routes resulting in significant amounts of trafBc-free times 


“ » despite the recreational end personal interests of the survey respondents, 
23 4 and 23 percemt of the respondents supported closing YNP to motorized winter sccess in 
response to questions sbout road grooming and road plowing, respectively. 
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when wildlige may teke advantage of the groomed routes as energy efficient travel routes This 
impaci does not justify continuing saowmobite use of the Parks, bur rather supports 4 complete 
prohibaion on motorized overmow vehicle access. 


Such 8 prohibition ws at the heart of The Natural Regulation Ahernative (Attachment 6) 
developed by The Fund for Animals in response to the altemnatives offered in the Dreft E15. The 

Natural Regulstion Alternative is the onty winter use alternative offered to date which ensures the 
[anaen lien diltnetiemned aamuneGetehoas aknbentie 
with NPS tegal mandstes 


The primary component of The Natura! Regulatioe Alternative is 8 protubtion on 
motorized overmnow vehicke eccess to the Parks and a termination cf route grooming practices 
whach facilitate such use. The Netural Reguiston Anerustive doses not prohibit non-motorized 
use of the Parks nor does it affect automobile use of the plowed roed from Gardiner through 
Mammoth to Cooke City in YNP © While such a protibstion will upsst some user groupe and 
will affect snowmobile and snowcoech visitor use and experience m the Parks in the winter, there 
1% +4 ° viously stated, no law which requires that such use be perratied There are, however, 
& ws whch probibit motorized oversnow vehicle use in national parks given the substantial 


The benefits of a prohibition on motorized oversauw vehicle access to the Parks ere 
substantial and should be obvious. in addstios to elirranating snowmobile emissions and acise, & 
ban on these activities and tral grooming will asbstantially increase the protection of park wildlife, 
restore natural reguistion as the principal management factor for park wildlife, allow oatural 
processes to Gourish to the beacft of the ecology of the Parks, and ia would significantly iroprove 
the experience for non-motorized users who come to the Parks to enjoy and appreciate nature and 
serenity as aunimally influenced by humans as possible.“ In addition, such a ban would eet a 
precedest for sirailar bans in other national parks and would emble the NPS to correct 
unfortunate mistakes that were made 30 years ago which have resulted in damage to the Parks 
and their feature and resources and which have been allowed to continue in violation of NPS legal 


“Though The Netra Regulation Ahernative does not explicitly address com-motorized 
uses or maomobile access to the Parks, The Pund end BLF believe thet these uses amst be 
controlied and reguiated as necessary to prevent adverse and unacceptable impacts on park 
wildlife and ecology The Pund and BLF also bebeve thet the plowed route between Mammoth 
and Cooke City should ultimately be closed when transit Setween the two locations is no longer 
necestury in arder to increase the protection and decrease artificial influences on wildlife m the 
Lamar Valley 


“if motorined oversnow vehicle access is prohibited in the Parks, this also eliminates the 
eed for sdditional or enhanced infrastracture (ic, increase in gasoline storage capacity, warring 
huta, purchase of snowmubies/inowcoaches/ grooming equipment) to accommodate winter users 
seving money, lebor, and tive 
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mandates for too long. The drawbacks of such a prohibition are relatively few, while the besefits, 
including 2 recommmtment to the original purpoce of the NPS to preserve mature 2s it exists, are 
substantial and well worth the cosi of making such 3 courageous dacision “ 


The Nature! Regulation Alternative also o-lls for a restriction on roed plowing. This 
restnction és also intended to restore naturainess to the Park to the maximum extent possible. ko 
recogmzed that some ruad plowing (1 ¢.. Gardiner to Mammoth, Mammoth to Cooke City, 
Highway 26/89 within GTNP, and plowing around NPS buildings and residences) is required to 
meet NPS and public transport needs. Road plowing which is urmecessary or witoh becomes 
unnecessary as a result of s ban on motorized oversnow vehiche socess should be elmminated Ths 
Se aneny co ceuy atthe, tnt dnl amigas ea aee 


Finally, The Natural Regulstion Ahernstives off::> an mnovative strategy to permit public 
access to the Parks in the winter if, end onty if, such ec. ex is deemed desirable and necessary. 
This access would be accommodated through the analys.i, development, construction, end use of 
an elevated monorail system. 1: must be cmphaszed that w c\eveted monorail system is not 
required by The Natura! Regulation Akernative but is offeres x9 8 means of permetting public 
access to the Parks mn a mose environmentally friendly rant via a mass ‘Teneit alteruative if such 
access 5 determined to be desirable, necessary, and apyrapriste. As stated throughout this 
comment letter, the NPS has no legal duty or responsitdin) to permit public access to the Parks in 
the winter Thvys, the monorail option !s not required by’ rather hi provides a unique means of 
transporting people into the Parks without causing the ac’: efse enviromental impects assouleted 
with current types of visitor access 


The short and long term benefits of an clevated monorail system casily cutweighs the 
costs. Not only would sck @ system provide a mors exvivonmentally friendly means of providing 
opportunity for public access to the Parks in the winter but it vould also be bencficial to reduciag 
the adverse environmental unpacts of motorized access during othe: seasons. Among other 
things, the summer traffic congestion, ssowmohile noise and pollution impacts, and the adverse 
impects associated with wildlife use of groomed routes could all be elimunated through the 
construction of such 2 system. While there would be some visual impacts associated with an 
elevated system, such impacts would not be sny more ittrusive or imvasive than the visual irapacts 
inberext in the easting modes of motorized access to the Perks. Information abvut alterustive 
monorad design technologies inchiding a bi-directional system operating on a single track and « 
suspended system obteised through research on the Inemet and from contact with companies 
developing siternative transportation technologies is inctuded ia this comment as Anachment 7. 


“Another benafit of a prohibition on motorized overmow vehicle use after 30 years of 
auch use is the study of how wildlife populations, inchiding bison, respond to remove! of an 
astificia) element (Le.. groomed routes) and motorized oversnow recreation m their winter 
eavironment. Given the existing knowledge of wildlife, particularly uagulete use of winser range 
in the Parks, baseline data are available for comparison purposes. 
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Prior to construction of an elevated monorail systera, such a proposal must be subject to 
exvircomental impect analysis 20 that the public and decision-makers are well sware of the 
impects, benefits, and consequeaces of such 2 systen and to provide for public involvemeut in the 

é‘ process. If approved, The Fund and BLF envision a system which provides 
visitors with nearly all of the same opportunities to use and experience the Parks as are presently 
available. While the system would presumably be constructed im sections, ulsimately the system 
could provide public access to all of the features of the Parks which ere currently accessible by 
wutomobille, inchiding hotels, cabins, and campeites. Hikers, including backcountry hikers, 
ey OS Cy 


Far from being 8 non-sensical option, the potential for the development cf an elevated 
monorel system is technologically possible and must be considered by the NPS. While different 
im dengn than other unovative visitor use strategies being implemenwwd in other aational parks, 
the concept of providing public access to the Parks utilizing « mass transit strategy is identical to 
the bus and light-rail eystems being implemented in othes parks. Unfortunately those types of 
syntems would not be effective im the Parks becauso of the unique conditions and management 
issues associated with winter use activities. 


Overall, The Natural Regulation Alernative, with or without the development of an 
elevated monorail] system, has mevit and warrants sigmfcamt and serious consideration by the NPS 
not just because it virtually eliminates the majority of the adverse esvironmental impacts 
associated with winter recreation, particularly snowmobiling, snowcoach use, sad rouse 
grooming, but because it is the only option available to the NPS given is legal mandates. 


CONCLUSION: 


In August 1999, NPS Director Robert Stanton announced a rededication and 
recorusiement to nstural resource preservation and restoration throughout the national perk 
system. This new program is dedicated to achieving a comprehensive inventory of natural 
resources within the national park system ard to protect and preserve these resources for fissure 
generations. This program reflects a continuation of 3 reinvention of the NPS mandate 
by the Leopold Report in 1963 and, more recently, by Sellars (1997). As Director Stanton stated 
in his speech at the centcnnial anniversary of Mount Ranier National Park, this rencwed 
Ccummitment 10 natural resource protection reflects the policies of Aldo Leopold who said “A 
thang is right when it tends to preserve the integrity, stability, and beauty of the biotic commmmity. 
tt ts wrong when it tends ise.” 


Snowmobiling and roed grooming in these Parks are wrong. These activities along with 
enowcoech use because of its dependency on groomed routes do not belong in any national perk 
iachiding YNP, GTNP, and JDORMP decause of the significant edversc cuvironmental mpacts 
ascocisned with these ectivities. The winter use EIS process was intended to be an opportunity 
for the NPS to comprehensively evaluate the environmental impacts 07 winter recreation on pert 
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wildlife, ecology, siz and weter quality, natura) quiet, and non-motorized users. This opportumity 
was inexplicably not seized by the NPS, and instead it elected, as it did in 1990, to produce a 
seriously deficient enelysis which does not begin to property address the environmental impacts of 
0 EE EO CY EE a See See 
compliance with NEPA. 


In addition to the lack of sufficient analysis of the impacts of snowmobiling, spowocech 
usa, and route grooming on wildlife, inchuding bison, air and water quality, ostural quiet, perk 
ecology, and non-motorized users, the Draft EIS wes fundamentally Gawed because of the 
baseless and inexplicable presumption by the NPS that motorized oversnow vehicle access to the 
Park is somehow required. This presumption ant oaly substantially compromised the integrity 
and usefalness of the Draft EIS, but 4 also prevented the NPS from seriously considering the only 
winter use management option which is consistent with NPS legal mandates which is to prolubit 
snowmobiles, snowcoackes, and rosd grooming in the Parks to facilitate such use. There is not 8 
single NPS statute, regulation, policy, guidance document, or other directive which requires the 
NPS to provide opportunities for public access to the Paris in the winter. There are, however, 3 
number of mendaics which, given the adverse environmental impacts of motorized oversnow 
vehicle access and road grooming, compel the NPS to prohiba these activities. 


For thirty years the NPS has stood by ts the number and impact of winter recrestionists, 
particularly snowmobile users, have escalated to 2 level which has resulted in the impairment and 
destruction of the tangible and intangible natural features of the Parks. Instead of uphokding its 
Congressional mandate to preserve “nature as * exists,” the NPS has ignored ite own preservation 
mandates in favor of facilitating and supporting public use to the detriment of Park features, 
resources, values and to fisture generations who have yet to visit and enjoy the Parks. Whether 
the NPS policies toward snowmobiles and road grooming in the Parks is based on political or 
economic pressures, there is no justification for costinuing to permit a minority user group to 
degrade and destroy the Parks. 


As we enter 2 new milienaim, the NPS has and mast exercise this opportumity to right the 
wrongs of the past, to recommit itself to the manageracet of the Parks as setional parks instead 
of national playgrounds, and 10 rediscover its mendate to preserve and protect nature. These 
goals are only achievable if the NPS acts to ban snowmobiling, snowcoach use, and route 
grooming in the Parks and throughout the national peck system. A faihere to take such ection is 
not consistent with NPS lega] mandates and will be subject to litigation. 


Thank you for the opporumity to submit these coamnunts. 


Dy 


Attachments (by mail) 


cc: (by mail without ettachments) 
Mr Bruce Babbin, Secretary of the interior 
Ms. Don Barry, Aggistant Secretasy for Fish, Wildlife, and Parks 
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| ematarcetes nage he ra NBs : 
Page |. Re: Presumption that motorized winter access must continue. “The primary purpose of an environmental! impact statement ts to serve as an action- 
forcing devise to insure that the policies and goals defined in the Act [NEPA] are infused into the ongoing programs and actions of the Federal Government 
(§1502.1).” “The range of alternatives discussed in an [EIS] shall encompass those to be considered by the ultimate agency decision maker (§ 1502.2 (e)).” 
The purpose and need for action described in the DEIS is sufficiently broad to act as an action-forcing tool. It is within the discretion of the decision maker to 
set the scope of analysis. Considering that motorized use in the Parks is an existing use, not a proposed use, it is logical to frame the purpose and need in terms 
that would include that use and facilitate an incremental investigation of the impacts of that use. To do otherwise, and to accept The Fund for Animal's (Fund) 
assertion, would result in a narrow scope of analysis and one viable alternative relative to motorized use. The settlement agreement that resulted in a need to 
develop this EIS requires a comprehensive evaluation of winter recreation use — the presumption that only nonmotorized use should be considered in light of 
policy, law, regulation and existing use, is not appropriate. ee _ 
Page 2. Re: Dual or conflicting mandate. NPS asserts that there is a dual mandate which, in application, often presents management conflicts. Where 
management that serves the enjoyment of the people steps over a line in respect to resource preservation, the action to be taken is clear. It 1s that line, or 
threshold, or “impairment standard”(terminology coined by commenter) that is not often clear. The impacts in question are not on their face indisputable, and 
it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those impacts as well as possible. The purpose and need for action was developed with this intent. _ 
Page 2. Re: No snowmobile, no snowcoach, no trail grooming alternative. See first response, above. It is within the discretion of the decision maker to set the | 
range of alternatives to be considered. How can the decision maker assess the impacts of an action without considering an alternative that includes it? If there | 
is doubt about the level or type of use that might be acceptable, relative to impacts and mandated tolerances, then how can a determination be made without an | 
| 
| 


appropriate range of alternatives? If NPS understands correctly from this comment that the Fund would not find the DEIS “permanently damaged” if there had 
only been a no-motorized use alternative, then NPS disagrees because of its discretionary authority in setting the scope of analysis. If the Fund relies on 
NEPA for its opinion that a no-motorized use alternative is required, NPS also disagrees. NEPA requires a “no action” alternative (§ 1502.14(d)). In this case, 
since motorized use exists, and was sanctioned in the past under existing rules, policies and plans, “no action” is correctly interpreted as the existing 
management situation. CEQ directly supports this position. Its opinion is that in instances where ongoing programs are being evaluated, “no action” is “no 
change” from current management direct or level of management intensity. In these instances, CEQ states: “To construct an alternative that 1s based on no 
management at all would be a useless academic exercise (Question 3 of CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions).” _ 
Page 2. Re: Preferred alternative proposes to prohibit motorized oversnow vehicle access. CEQ Regulations do not stipulate the rationale for selecting a 
preferred alternative in an EIS. It stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more 
alternatives in a DEIS is discretionary, depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred 
alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by the public as extremely tenuous. An EIS serves as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions 
“rather than justifying decisions already made” (§1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only 
become final in a Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. It is clear that the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no 
way invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision maker can select any of the proffered alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of 
factors, including but not limited to environmental impacts. The selected alternative does not have to be the most environmentally preferable alternative, 
which must also be revealed in the decision document. 
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Page 3. Re: The contention that the focus on economic impacts in the EIS is both unnecessary and misplaced, and that because of this focus the DEIS does not 
meet legal standards under NEPA. NPS disagrees. The commenter is undoubtedly aware that the consideration of social and economic impacts is routinely 
done in any environmental analysis. There are several major reasons for this. First, the scoping process as conducted under §1501.7 inevitably raises the 
social and economic effects of a proposed action. In many instances, these are regarded as significant issues. Second, the impacts must be considered in the 
context of society as a whole, the affected region, the affected interests, and the locality (§1508.27(a)). Third, the intensity of impacts on the quality of the 
human environment must be gauged (§1508.27(b)), where “human environment” is to be viewed comprehensively (§ 1508.14). Effects (direct, indirect and 
cumulative) are defined as including both economic and social impacts (§ 1508.8). 


Page 4. Re: Snowmobiling and trail grooming cause significant adverse impacts. As stated in the comment, these impacts are disclosed in the EIS. The 
commenter cannot reasonably state on the one hand that the analysis is deficient and on the other hand, sufficient. The question is what are the impacts, and at 
what point do they result in an adverse impact on park values. It is the purpose of the EIS to speak to the magnitude, intensity and duration of the impacts, and 
it is left basically to the decision maker to determine what constitutes impairment given the context of the situation. Contrary to the assertion of the 
commenter, the level at which impacts are considered adverse is in dispute until resolved through an FEIS and Record of Decision. 


Page 4. Re: Snowcoach use and trail grooming. It is the purpose of the EIS to speak to the magnitude, intensity and duration of the impacts associated with 
snowcoaches. It is left to the decision maker to determine what constitutes an adverse impact given the context of the situation. Contrary to the assertion of 
the commenter, impacts on the 3 park units are in dispute until resolved through an FEIS and Record of Decision. It is unreasonable to expect NPS to produce 
an EIS, which conveys the necessity to evaluate alternatives, and then to state that there is only one alternative because the impacts of all others are on their 
face prohibitive. This rationale is not effective in proving the DEIS is deficient, and it offers no constructive advice for producing a Final EIS. 


Page 5. Re: Human use is secondary to preserving nature. The content of this comment on NPS mandates may also be found in the DEIS, page 2. Issues the 
commenter lists to show that NPS is not following its mandate are the same issues given in the DEIS purpose and need for action. The intent of the purpose 
and need for action, and the EIS is to improve the situation that the commenter decries. 


Page 6. Re: Winter use mandate. The enabling legislation for Grand Teton National Park recognizes the right of access across Federal lands within the 
exterior boundaries of the park to state, national forest and private lands. It also recognizes U.S Highway 89 and authorizes the construction of an alternate 
route within the park to “facilitate public use and enjoyment of the [park]. The act is silent about the use of these or other travel-ways within the park by 
autos, trucks, buses, bicycles or other forms of transport — summer or winter. By the commenter’s logic, there would be at least two highways through GTNP, 
but no traffic should be allowed on them. 


The commenter is correct in his statement that winter use is not explicitly or implicitly mandated by Yellowstone National Park’s enabling legislation. 
However, neither does the act mandate implicitly or explicitly that winter access be disallowed. The act does state that the park is set apart as a pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. The act also allows for the construction of paths and roads and buildings to accommodate visitors, with 
_ the overriding criteria that the resources therein be preserved and retained in their natural condition. The fact that buildings and roads may be constructed 

_ implies that a certain level of impact is acceptable to allow for access by the public. It is the purpose of this NEPA process to examine just this issue and to 
_ provide a meaningful analysis on which to base a sound decision. The acceptable level of impact on park values for all winter uses relates directly to the 

_ decision to be made based on the analysis presented in the FEIS. 


_ Page 7. Re: Public use. NPS does not disagree with this conclusion regarding its authority to prohibit uses that cause impairment of natural resources and the 
| enjoyment of those resources by future generations. 


_ 
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Page 7. Re: Impairment standard. The action referred to in this comment is one that has long been implemented, supported by past policies, rules, and plans. 


The “no action” alternative is “no change from current management.” Granting for the moment the commenter’s assertion that said action was not legal ai the 
beginning, NPS cannot just turn back the clock and start over. It must start at the present, assess the true impacts on these parks and proceed accordingly. 


It should be noted that the attachments to these comments purporting to do not conclusively demonstrate that the resources of the three park units have 
exceeded an “impairment standard.” There are a great number of inferences drawn from general studies, or studies that were undertaken elsewhere. Results 
are extrapolated to the 3 park units, where conditions or circumstances are not demonstrated in the literature to be applicable. Where some studies of impacts, 
notably those associated with Mary Meagher, apply directly to park resources (e.g., bison in Yellowstone), the site-specific impacts are presented as rationale 
to prohibit use throughout the park. With few exceptions such as Meagher’s conclusions, there is very little in the literature to provide a solid basis for 
determining at what point a potential impact becomes an adverse effect on park resources. This is contrary to the commenter’s apparent assumption that 
“impairment standards” are self-evident and agreeable to all. NPS maintains that the standard of impairment can be a function of the criteria used by a 
decision maker in the record of decision. The latter is a part of the decision to be made. 

Page 9. Re: Footnote reference to the CDST and other snowmobile use in GTNP: NPS agrees that it is appropriate to provide more discussion of the CDST in 
the final EIS. 

page 10. Re: Snowmobile use prohibited if in conflict with the park’s values. This comment restates material from the purpose and need for action. 

Page 10. Re: Legal basis for grooming winter trails. A true legal basis for drawing conclusions about what is and isn’t allowed in the parks begins with 
scrutiny of the enabling legislation. In this case, reference is made to regulations which are subject to change within the strictures of legislative guidance. The 
enabling legislation is silent about grooming winter trails, as it is about a great many other facets of modern management. However, to conclude from the 
absence of regulations (on the practice of grooming) that grooming is unauthorized.... is highly erroneous. There are a great many standard practices and 
management measures that are not explicitly allowed in the regulations, and it is unreasonable to expect that this should be so. Aside from the question of 
legal authority for grooming winter routes, NPS has clearly felt for many years that it is within its management authority. The DEIS discloses the 
environmental impact of this activity. 

Page 12. Re: Snowmobiling and trail grooming impact on animal populations. The commenter faults NPS for “conceding” impacts of winter grooming 
operations on wildlife in the DEIS while failing to take action to remedy the impacts. Since we are engaged in a NEPA analysis, the remedy for any impacts 
that are disclosed can only come with a decision. Since the decision will not be made until a Record of Decision is published, the criticism is premature. 
Commenter is getting the cart before the horse. If the criticism is based on NPS’ identification of a preferred alternative in the DEIS, then we reiterate the 
response to comment, “Page 2. Re: Preferred alternative...” 

Page 13. As stated in the comment, the impacts on air and water are disclosed in the DEIS. The actions that NPS must take in regard to the impacts goes to 
the decision to be made. 

Page 13. Re: The NPS required to be aggressive in safeguarding air quality. Inventories and monitoring data relating to the condition of air quality and air 
quality related values are presented in the affected environment portion of the DEIS. The evaluation of pollution impacts by alternative is presented in the 
environmental consequences section of the DEIS. This analysis will be enhanced in the FEIS using results from air quality modeling. 

Page 14. Re: Snowmobiles create substantial amounts of noise. The effects of winter use, in particular sound from motorized vehicles, are disclosed in the 
_DEIS. This analysis will be enhanced in the FEIS using additional monitoring data and results from sound modeling. 


-_— 
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Page 15. There has not yet been a determination that snowmobiling and trail grooming are antithetical to preservation mandates. The action referred to in this 
comment is one that has long been implemented, supported by past policies, rules, and plans (Please see the earlier response to this letter in regard to page 2 
“Preferred alternative.”) The “no action” alternative is “no change from current management.” Granting for the moment the commenier’s assertion that said 
action was not legal at the beginning, NPS cannot just turn back the clock and start over. It must start at the present, assess the true iimpacts on these parks and 
proceed accordingly. Impacts that need to be considered includes economic effects. Please see earlier response to this letter in regard to page 3 “The 
contention...,” above. The decision maker must weigh all impacts, and be guided in the end by her or his criteria that would protect the parks for enjoyment 
by future generations. 


Pages 17-18. Re: Executive Order 11644, as amended. The NPS interpretation of Executive Order 11644 is set forth in the NPS policies the commenter cites. 
Recently, NPS proposed revisions to its management policies and solicited public comment on the revisions. 65 Fed. Reg. 2984. The Service’s interpretation 
of the Executive Order may change following the NPS analysis of public comment on the revised policies. If that occurs before the final EIS or Record of 
Decision are ready for publication, NPS will include a notice of the change in those documents as appropriate. 


Page 18. Re: Groomed routes to facilitate oversnow vehicle use. The commenter has constructed an argument whereby all choices involving any level of 
motorized use are gone, on the basis of a determination which has yet to be made. Adverse impacts may be associated with both motorized and nonmotorized 
uses, as disclosed in the EIS. Whether or not an adverse impact is tantamount to impairment or derogation of park values is also a function of the magnitude, 
intensity, duration and context of the impact. This determination of significance, for most resources and park values, is made in the final decision considering 
impacts disclosed in a final EIS, for a full range of choices. The commenter cannot have it both ways — a sufficient legal process under NEPA and a range of 
one alternative that is not pre-decisional. Assuming the illegality of an action initiated years ago by the perceived impacts of today is incorrect logic. NPS 
disagrees and feels that the assumption is wrong, therefore the conclusion drawn from it is wrong. NPS does feel that conditions have changed, and has taken 
steps for the 3 park units, first in 1990 (Winter Use Plan/EA), then starting in 1994 with a Multi-Agency Assessment, and presently in this EIS to address those 
changed conditions. 

Page 18. Re: Involvement of cooperating agencies. The intent of granting cooperating agency status was in the spirit of cooperation and coordination 
consistent with NEPA, FACA and APA. The content of the document has been affected, but NPS disagrees that the analysis has been. The document 
incorporates material from the cooperating agencies, which is reported as a matter of full disclosure even though the results disagree with NPS analysis. 
Letters from the cooperators and the signed agreements between NPS and cooperators were included in the DEIS, Volume II. These items relate to content. 
As to inappropriate influence, one need only review media reports, comment letters or other correspondence from the cooperators to obtain their assessment of 
how they were involved. 


a 


Page 20. Re: Involvement of cooperating agencies in forming alternatives. Please see previous comment, immediately above. Cooperating agencies did have 
a participatory role in alternative development. However, they were not exclusively involved. The process used in the cooperating agency alternatives 
workshop began with exercises in developing problem statements from the public scoping effort. 


Pages 20-21. Re: 2. The analysis of economic impacts. Please see the response to comment, “Page 3. The contention...,” above. There is no emphasis from 
NPS on economic impacts. It would appear that this emphasis might be conveyed by the cooperating agencies, but the document and the process are merely 
fulfilling NEPA requirements. Also, NPS is not responsible for the economic viability of the surrounding areas, but what NPS might propose to do is certainly 
an issue which must be addressed in the EIS. For reasons given in earlier in this response, NPS disagrees with the contention that effects analysis for 
economics is subservient to analysis of ecological impacts. If the commenter truly means that economic impacts are subservient to ecological impacts, such as 
they are disclosed and understood through the EIS analysis, NPS feels this kind of determination is left to the decision maker. 
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Pages 21-22. Re: Cost assessment Appendix F in Volume II of the DEIS describes construction and operation costs by alternative at a level regarded as 
sufficient for a programmatic EIS and plan (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). NPS will review and update this cost analysis for the FEIS, but the commenter has not 
provided any specific criticisms that can be addressed at this time. NPS will consider providing some additional discussion on environmental costs in the 
_FEIS. 


Page 23. Re: Alternative formulation. Please see response to comment, “Page |” and “Page 2. Re: No snowmobile...” at the beginning of this letter response. 
_Page 23. Re: The major issues. The major issues are articulated in the DEIS on pages 13-15. 


_ Page 23. Re: Alternative formulation. Please see response to comment, “Page |” and “Page 2. Re: No snowmobile...” at the beginning of this letter response. 

CEQ regulations do not stipulate how alternatives are to be formulated. The regulations at §1501.7(a)(2) require the agency to consider public comment from 

_ scoping and determine the significant issues — or the issues to be analyzed in depth in the EIS. The regulations at §1502.14 require the agency to develop 
alternatives that sharply define the issues and provide a clear basis for choice among options. NPS developed significant issues from a broad scoping effort, 

_ and the DEIS alternatives respond to these issues in varying ways that allow a comparison of options and their effects or opportunity costs. The formulation of 
alternatives meets the requirements of the regulations. 


Page 23. Re: Consistency with federal law and NPS regulations and policies. Laws, regulations and policies do not, by themselves, drive an action. An 
identified gap between existing conditions and desired conditions form the basis for the purpose 2nd need for action. The underlying purpose (§1502.13), or 
goal to be achieved as stated at the scoping stage is to provide a full range of quality winter experiences offered in appropriate settings and having no 
significant adverse impacts on park values. This purpose is represented by the desired condition shown on page 3 of the DEIS. The underlying need 
($1502.13) is defined by the existing conditions expressed on page 4. Despite the complexities introduced by multiple goals and multiple issues, all 
alternatives represent possible actions that meet the underlying purpose and need. As stated in the DEIS, the desired conditions in this case reflect relevant 
laws, regulations and policies. A decision maker may set the scope of analysis and the decision to be made within the constraints of those dictates. However, 
NEPA does not require this. An environmental analysis may evaluate a proposed change in policy, or a decision based on effective analysis may indicate the 
_ need for a change in policy. _ 


aa —— —— 


_ Page 23. Re: Identification of the decision. The decision to be made will be - presented in the purpose and need section of the final EIS. 


on Se —_—__—4 


Page 24. Re: Development of desired conditions. NPS developed the desired conditions, as it is this agency's responsibility to do. The DEIS clearly states 
that the desired conditions proceed from NPS mandates including legislation, regulations, executive orders, and governing policies. That motorized winter use 
has been ongoing in these parks since at least 1963, there is some indication that parks’ leadership at the time found adequate direction in NPS mandates to 

_ allow the use. For reasons also described in earlier responses, it is reasonable to include a goai of motorized access as part of the purpose. 


Page 25. Re: Plowing i in alternative B. It is the commenter’ s opinion that plowed road access from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful would drastically and 
adversely affect wildlife. The analysis in the EIS does not bear out this contention, at least in the sense that the impacts would constitute an impairment or 
derogation of park values — which goes to the decision to be made. Alternative B, in this regard, is constituted to provide access for a number of visitors, via 
mass transit, equal to that facilitated by present snowmobile use. The alternative would drastically reduce the number of vehicle miles traveled on this route 
during the winter, even though the number of visitors could potentially increase. 

Page 25. Re: The purpose of the EJS. It is the nature of the decision that is in question. It has been NPS’ intent from the beginning of the process to prepare a a 
programmatic plan (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). This would be the purpose of preparing a “comprehensive EIS.” There should have been no illusions that a plan 
of this magnitude would be based upon detailed, site-specific data in order to make every decision possible relating to winter use. This programmatic 
approach is acceptable under the law, in the way that NEPA is the vehicle for producing NPS General Management Plans and USFS Forest Plans, and 


_ amendments thereto. Such documents do, in fact, make decisions and allocations at a general level and defer many site-specific types of decisions toa later | 
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date. In this context, it is also acceptable to spell out processes that would be followed, such as adaptive management, as alternative features. That this is 
done in two alternatives cannot be construed as a violation of NEPA. It will be up to the decision maker to weigh the available data, the possible impacts of 
such alternatives in the short term, and decide if park resources and values are sufficiently protected. 


Page 26. Re: Conducting scientific studies. See preceding response. Technically, this issue is debatable and it is why NPS is performing NEPA at this time. 
Page 27. Re: Grooming. The impacts of grooming are evaluated and disclosed in the DEIS. It is unclear what the commenter is referring to in the statement 
that substantial impacts of grooming have not in some cases been disclosed. There may be a difference of opinion on the nature of impacts associated with 
this action. _ 

Page 27. Re: Failure to evaluate a nonmoinr:zed alternative. The adequacy and range of alternatives, regarding the inclusion of motorized use, has been 
addressed in numerous foregoing responses. 

Page 27. Re: Failure to evaluate a nonmotorized alternative. NEPA does not require the detailed consideration of a no snowmobiling, no grooming, or no 
motorized use alternative. See especially response, “Page 2. Re: No snowmobiles...” 

Page 28-29. Re: Alternatives presented by commenter. Five possible “alternatives” are presented by the commenter on these pages. Except for suggested total 
closures to motorized use or grooming for an entire park, or for timing restrictions that appear to be administratively unviable, many of the alternative 
Suggestions are incorporated within the DEIS alternatives. As such, they are available as choices for the decision maker. Also, the suggested alternatives 
could at the appropriate time be the result of adaptive management procedures, further study, or recreation capacity determination. 


_ NPS takes this opportunity to further address the complexity of alternative formulation in this effort. Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features 
_ were made in the thousands of comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the 

| way features were “mixed.” At the same time, many people focused on features of alternatives that they liked, and features to which they were opposed. It is 
_ Clear that for such complex issues there could be an infinite number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider 
_ a reasonable number of examples that cover the full spectrum of possible alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question 1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked 

| Questions). What constitutes a reasonable range depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the 
| agency. 


_ The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 
| mixing can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
_ alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the record of decision, along with the 
_ rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. This material needs to be explained in a new 
_FEIS section on the decision to be made. . 
| Page 29. Re: 4. The Draft EIS fails to disclose or discuss environmental impacts associated with trail grooming. The DEIS discloses and discusses the 
| environmental impacts of trail grooming for each alternative. Since this activity has relevance primarily for wildlife, its impacts are discussed in the wildlife 
_ consequences section for each alternative. 
_ Page 30. Re: Increase in snowmobiles and their impacts. This statement of effects relates more to use by snowmobiles than to effects of groomed surfaces. 

_ Effects due to snowmobile use are also disclosed in the DEIS by alternative. The alteration of snowmelt patterns by trail grooming and use and their alleged 
1 | effect on road surfaces is not a significant issue requiring study in this EIS. 


a 


| Page 30. Re: Reduction in the rate of snowmelt due to grooming. The impact of groomed surfaces and how they may facilitate the transport of toxins into the 
_ aquatic environment is more appropriately addressed by directly speaking to the presence and sources of the toxins. The DEIS discusses this under effects on _| 
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water resources for each alternative. Additional information has become available (Ingersoll, Effects of Snowmobile Use on Snowpack Chemistry in 
Yellowstone National Park, 1998) since publication of the DEIS, and will be incorporated into the final document. 


Page 31. Re: Use of groomed routes by wildlife beneficial. If the issue is the effect of groomed surfaces on the energy balance of individual animals, as is the 
intent of the DEIS discussion, then groomed surfaces by themselves allow animals to save energy. This is why they use the surfaces, and it is apparently to 
their benefit. The DEIS also makes the point that recreation use of groomed surfaces contributes to stress and energy expenditures by animals. The larger 
issue — given the balance of energy savings vs. energy loss — is if and to what extent these circumstances constitute an adverse impact on park resources. The 
total picture — groomed routes, type and amount of use, stressful periods for wildlife, availability of forage — needs to be considered in the final decision. The 
_goal of natural regulation applies to whole populations, not individuals, and must factor in the presence of people. 

Re: All comments on pages 31-41. The commenter relies heavily upon the work of Dr. Meagher to support his opinion that groomed roads have had a major 
and devastating effect on bison, and that, consequently, natural regulation does not operate on the YNP herd. While work by Dr. Meagher was considered and 
used in the preparation of the DEIS, as stated on page 166 wildlife biologists disagree on the extent to which bison use roads, and as to the effects of use on 
population dynamics and movements. Therefore the results of other studies were cited as well. Providing the reader with both opinions fulfills the disclosure 
requirement in CEQ regulations (§1502.9(a)). A discussion as to the effects of groomed roads on ungulates in general is found on pages !83, (alternative A) 
and subsequent evaluations of each alternative compare the effects of groomed roads to those incurred under alternative A. Additionally, the conclusion 
section contained in the discussion of the impacts of each alternative addresses the effects of groomed surfaces on ungulates. The DEIS discloses that 
groomed surfaces may positively affect the energy expenditures incurred by bison and other ungulates. Furthermore, the cumulative effects of winter 
recreation and severe weather on wildlife are discussed on pages 166-67 (also see above response). The commenter provides a lengthy literature review about 
the effects of recreation, in particular groomed roads, on bison and other wildlife species. The major points repeatedly expounded upon are found within the 
DEIS. Please see the following response as it relates to CEQ requirements for adequate disclosure. NPS will include a few additional citations in the FEIS: 
Aune (1981) on the ability of bison to habituate to snowmobiles and Moen et al. (1982) on the physiological responses associated with disturbance. Although 
wolves have been documented to use snowmobile trails, this relationship has not been evident for the wolves tracked in YNP (Smith, pers. comm. 2000). The 
latter fact will be included in the FEIS and Biological Assessment. 

Pages 42-46. The CEQ regulations do not require exhaustive and voluminous discussion, especially when the discussion can be characterized as background 
and adding needless detail (§ 1500.4 (f)). The amount of detail to be included in an EIS should be that level which is relevant to the decision to be made, and 
preparing analytic as opposed to encyclopedic documents (§ 1500.4 (b)). The regulations recommend page limits on documents, which the draft EIS already 
exceeds. Finally, the regulation at §1502.21 (Incorporation by reference) requires agencies to incorporate material by reference to cut down on the bulk 

_ without impeding agency review. Brevity and incorporation by reference of large amounts of literature in the DEIS, and in the FEIS, does not constitute 
inadequate disclosure. Work by Dr. Meagher and others was considered and used in the preparation of the EIS. The lengthy discussion of wildlife and 
impacts on pages 42-46 of the letter, presented as a listing of flaws in the DEIS, is drawn from literature summarized and cited inthe EIS. __ 
Pages 46-53. Re: T&E species. First of all, the preparation of a biological assessment (BA) is a requirement of ESA; whether or not forn | consultation is 
required is up to the USFWS upon review of the BA. The commenter implies in Footnote 40 that NPS is negligent in its duty to prepare a BA. A draft BA was 
prepared and submitted to the USFWS. There is no requirement under NEPA for public review of a BA. Otherwise, |) Grizzly bears—The FEIS will be 
amended to include a more thorough discussion of impacts to grizzly bears associated with winter recreation. The NPS does not dispute that carrion is 
important to grizzly bears in the spring, but it does not agree that multiple pages of literature review (as provided by the commenter) are necessary to support 
this fact. Furthermore, it is not clear, as the commenter asserts, that indirect impacts associated with the alleged “altered distribution and movement patterns of 
large unguiates” result in lowered availability and accessibility of carrion. Although some studies have indicated that grizzlies use carrion within 1.5 km of a 
road or development less than its availability, there has not been shown a causal link between roads, where animals die, and grizzly bear survival as influenced 
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by lack of carrion. Any disturbance to scavenging bears as a result of roads and developments are alleviated by a YNP policy that closes to the public 
important spring foraging habitats for grizzlies beginning March 15 (before the majority of bears emerge from their dens) and keeps much of that area closed 
until Memorial Day weekend. This discussion will be expanded upon in the FEIS and BA. Lastly, the potential indirect effects of air pollution on grizzlies are 
not supported by data and are consequently highly speculative. Gray wolves—The FEIS will be amended to include a more thorough discussion of impacts to 
gray wolves associated with winter recreation. Although wolf use of packed snow routes has been documented to occur, this relationship has not been 
established in YNP. The commenter’s contention that groomed routes allow wolves a competitive advantage over ungulates, which are also attr ected to the 
routes, misses the point: wolf habitat is ungulate habitat. Ungulates, regardless of whether groomed routes occur or not, travel to areas of low snow in the 
winter, i.e., winter range and wolves follow. Lynx—The FEIS will be amended to include a more thorough discussion of impacts to lynx associated with 
winter recreation, in particular the effects of groomed roads on interspecific competition. Wolverine—The FEIS will be amended to include a more thorough 
discussion of impacts to wolverines associated with winter recreation. Snowmobile impacts to denning wolverine, however, are not expected to occur because 
snowmobile routes are not located in wolverine denning habitats, which are generally in high elevation, remote areas. 

Page 53, including material through page +5. Re: Analysis of public health. There is a greater amount of final study information available to the NPS for 
inclusion in the FEIS than was available prior to the publication of the draft. Public health sections will be updated in accordance with this data. Please see 
response, “Pages 42-46,” above. 
Page 53, including material on pages 56-59. Re: Analysis of water and aquatic resources. There | is a greater amount of final study information available to the 
NPS oar snomeran | in the rals man was avenante prior to the publication of the draft. Water and aquatic resources sections will be updated in accordance with 


ee — ———— a 


inclusion i in the FEIS than was available prior to the saiieaien of the draft. Air resources sections will be updated | in accordance with this data. Please see 
response, “Pages 42-46," above, a 7 7 | 
Page 59. Re: Effects on vegetation. The commenter extrapolates from data involving actively photosynthesizing vegetation. Otherwise, statements about — 
impacts on vegetation are too broad to be conclusive about effects on this resource during the winter in the three park units. The question appears to be more 
about fuel and oil residues deposited in snowpacks, and how that may indirectly affect vegetation during the spring growth season, | 
Page 60. Re: Polycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbons. That PAH and other toxic elements are included in emissions from 2-stroke engines is disclosed in the — 

DEIS, page 163 et al. The information in the DEIS will be reviewed and enhanced as appropriate for the final document. — ee 
Page 61. Re: Analysis of noise impacts in the DEIS is deficient. Analysis of sound in the DEIS is sufficient in its determinations, by alternative, that winter 

use activities have adverse impacts on the natural soundscape. Information from Bowlby and Associates was used in the DEIS analysis, but was inadvertently 
omitted from the bibliography. This will be remedied in the FEIS. Also, additional data has been developed for the sound analysis and will be incorporated 
into the final document. _ BS a 

Page 61-62. Re: Impacts of non-natural sound on wildlife. Because quantifying the effects of non-natural sound on animals in the wild (as opposed to a 
controlled laboratory setting) is extremely difficult, NPS believes that analyzing the effects of machine noise on ambient sounds levels is a legitimate 
substitute (see following response). NPS also believes that the effects of noise on wildlife are inherently included in the overall effects of snowmobiles on 
wildlife in terms of disturbance. Nonetheles. 4 review of the impacts of noise on wildlife will be included in the FEIS. _ a 
Page 62. Re: Consistency of noise restrictions with NPS regulations. If it were determined beyond speculation that machine noise as it occurs in the 3 park 
units adversely affects wildlife to a point that .' represents derogation of park values, then the restriction would apply. The same is true of possible impacts on 
aesthetics or experiences of other visitors, although these are disclosed as adverse impacts in the DEIS, and may be more supportable. This issue goes to the 

|_ purpose and need for action, and to the decision to be made, addressed in earlier response to comments in this letter. 


a 
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Page 63. Re: 9. NPS must not ~- on > vey findings to revise and justify its final strategy and — of oe NPS will continue to use S —% 
information available. As this survey information is reported or cited in the DEIS, the limitations of the survey are made evident. Additional survey 
information is now available for the FEIS, and those data will similarly be accompanied by assumptions and survey limitations. The data is used to report 
impacts, primarily those involving visitor experience and social and economic environments. The final strategy, or decision is based on selection criteria used 
by the decision maker, which are disclosed in the record of decision through discussion of “preferences among alternatives based on relevant factors including 
economic and technical considerations and agency statutory missions” (§1505.2(b)). Please see the response, “Page 2. Re: Preferred alternative.. 


survey are placed in this context. 


ce  —  -S a —_ - — 


Page 64. Re: Influence on results of Winter Use Survey. See previous response. NPS is aware of this survey factor, and the conclusions drawn from the 


—— ee 


Page 64. Re: Purpose. Commenter’s statement of how the decision must or must not be arrived at. This goes es to the | purpose and need for action and the 
decision to be made. Please see the response, “Page 63. Re: 9,” above. 


— 


Page 65. Re: New alternative. Commenters put forth new alternative not +valuated in detail in the DEIS. This alternative and the contention that it would be 
the only a viable alternative consistent with NPS legal mandates are based on premises that NPS does not accept. The completion of the EIS and the final 
decision are critical to any such determination. “The primary purpose of an environmental impact statement is to serve as an action-forcing devise to insure 
that the policies and goals defined in the Act [NEPA] are infused into the ongoing programs and actions of the Federal Government (§1502.1).” “The range of 
alternatives discussed in an [EIS] shall encompass those to be considered by the ultimate agency decision maker (§1502.2 (e)).” The purpose and need for 
action described in the DEIS is sufficiently broad to act as an action-forcing tool. It 1s within the discretion of the decision maker to set the scope of analysis. 
Considering that motorized use in the parks is an existing use, not a proposed use, it is logical to frame the purpose and need in terms that would include that 
use and facilitate an incremental investigation of the impacts of that use. To do otherwise, and to accept the Fund’s assertion, would result in a narrow scope 
of analysis and one viable alternative relative to motorized use. The settlement agreement that resulted in a need to develop this EIS requires a comprehensive 
evaluation of winter recreation use — the presumption that only nonmotorized use should be considered in light of policy, law, regulation and existing use, is 
not appropriate. The insistence upon natural regulation comes from a misplaced focus on individual animals rather than populations, and it ignores the bigger 
picture that people, roads and facilities are located in National Parks and will remain so. Hence, as indicated in the EIS, NPS will not analyze in detail an 
alternative that removes all oversnow motorized use from the three park units. 


COMMENTS 


SIERRA RECREATION IssuES COMMITTEE 


CLu 1892 


Novembcr 26, 1999 


Clifford Hawks 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


STATEMENT OF THE SIERRA CLUB - RECREATION ISSUES COMMITTEE, 
RE: WINTER USE PLAN: Draft EIS - Yellowstone National Park ; 
prepared by Dick Hingsen, PO Bex 630132, Reckville, UT 84763 


Dear Clifford Hawks: 


These comments pertain to the various Natural Quiet aod Noise elements within the Draft IS 
and its Appendices. (More comprehensive Sierra Club comments are being submitted by the 
Sierra Club's Yelbowstons Boosyetem Task Force separately.) 


This Stora Club's Principles concerning Natural Coiet are siailat to NPS? urticulation on Page 
26. Gut exe Ghabargted eltag seme effiticnal lines NPS night vecfelly incorporme within ie" 
Final Eis. They are as follows: 


PRINCIPLES ON NATURAL QUIET IN NATIONAL PARKS 


i) The sounds and silences of nature are among the intrinsic elements which combine to 
form the natural environment. Natural sounds amidst intervals of stiliness are inherent 
components of the “scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife” within 
National Parks. 


(11) ‘Visitors to National Park System units have a right to experience all of the natural 

environmen! unimpaired. Within units of these Systems, natural quiet — the extended 
opportunity to experience simply natural sounds amid periods of deepesi silence — must 
be preserved for the enjoyment and inspiration of present and future generations. 
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({11) An important value of our National Parks — nvt to be losi - is as protected, often vast, 
places of astonishing beauty und wildness. Hach has thereby a distinct and powerful 
aura, fully dependent upon the ofs-subtle natural sounds and the hush. As such, they 
afford unique opportunities for undistracted respric, soluude, coniemplanve recreation, 


Further, these units also provide scarce refuge and undisturbed natural habttai for 
animals. Artificial, human-generated noise can interfere with sennive aramal behavior. 
Such noise also degrades the aura, the special presence of pluce, with its sense of 
primeval character and solitude. 


Therefore, thrill-seeking and noisy sorts of experiences which disturb the peace are not 
nonnally appropriate demands for our National Park or Wilderness Preservation 
Ayman. Those experiences could be provided bry the private sector, elsewhere. 


| We first provide comment on the Vohume 0 Appendices. That lays background for our 
subsequent emphases re Volume 1 


| Re: Volume fl, Appendis C, Soond and Natural Quiet: NPS Policy Excerpts from NPS 
SORES UD Gee Soa RNS 
Congress): 


Re the Question (an important one far this Yellowstone plan): What [s Natural Ouist?: 


(First, this technical sote); To include the oumbered “Conclusion Cites" for all, pot just some 
peregrephe, would sirengthea this portion. This is important for future references. 


Tha, the Cite re “Page 78, “What is Natura) Quiet?’” should further key it as “Conclusion 
3.2.1.” To this, ia the Final BIS, furthermore please add and cite the following key “bullet”, 
taken from Conclusion 3.4 of the same NPS Report, namely, that the guict to be 
preserved/restored is “the quiet at the lower end of the ambient sound level range that occurs 
regularly between wind gusts, animal sounds, etc., not jusi the average sound level.” 


Re: Volume I, Chapter IIT, Pages 126-129 


NPS" “Natural Quiet” section does state important principles and description. However, it would 
be greatly onproved by drawing upon the extensive scientific research, analysis and lierature af 
.the past 10 years at Grand Canyon National Park (GCNP) with respect to naheral quiet vs. air 
tour noise. It could be improved still further through examination of the newly published, 
detailed studies on ambien! natural quiet at Everglades National Park (see References. } 


Various Enviroamental Assessmcats, the retated Supplemental EA's and Reports from the 
Federa) Aviation Administration (FAA) and NPS—all associated with rulemaking for the aircraft 


tours at Grand Canyon National Park-- and subsequent NPS ambicni sound studies at the 
Bvergiadcs NP, should immediately be reviewed. Their watem shoald suggest huw to analyze 
and map the background oxturel ambient and aoJibibity threshuids of the motorized impacts on 
Yellowstone. 


Techasques of computerized noisc modeling such as those recently “ground-uuthed” at GCNP 
(Report due Spring of 2000) may also be useful in the final BLS for this Winter Use Plan, or in 
adaptive mapagemem \atez. 


Sierra Chub disagrees with the implication on Page 129, paragraph 2, that “aviation policies in 
place” actually “minimize” aircraft overflights of the national parks. At best, they mitigate these 
imuusions somewhat. These policies arc voluntary guidelines only. Thcy are frequently violated 
by low-fiying general aviation, cven air tours ('), as at Grand Canyoo, Bryce, Canyonlands, and 
other national parks. High altiudc commercial and private jets, and other general aviation, 
produce plenty of sudible noise intruding into many otherwise qaict Western national parks, 
_ Yellowstone dcing no exception. This needs to be acknowledged and scientifically assessed. The . 
substantial amount of aviation noise is exponentially increasing with the growth of the industry. 


Re: Background Sound Levels Appear Significantly Over-Esthmated. 


"Rasminstion ofthe 1996 Bowiby sad Associmes Repar frou Grend Tetca NP reveals ite 
"Systematic product t actually define the “low-cod ambieat” referred to above. Missing or lost 
appendices (which exhibi: the raw data) Gates centytand Ge qutesien: 


The instrumentation appeams to likely bave been (oo imprecise ot inteasitive to accitrately 
measure ambient ranges of 0 to 25 decibels, certainly in comparison to.the newly available NPS | 
equipment. Most of the findings for this low-end range appear to be anecdotal or casual. Thus 
assertions or implication that the aatural winter low-end ambient is of the orderof 30 decidels 
simply caninot be taken seriously, Biven the absence of more systematic studies/analyses such as 
those carried out recently at the Grand Canyoo or the Evergiades. 


| Bb appears Ubaly from those that the lovw-cind ambient to be protectedivestored in winter-season 
Yellowstone is often much lower: 10 or 15 decibels, Table 16, “Background Sound Léevel,” 

- therefore needs to be re-calculated now and adaptively as more detailed data becomes available. 
les tithe probably also should be changed, to “Background Natural Ambieni™, and appropriately 
footnoted Tis will reflect the NPS finding of Conchasion 3.4 in its 1995 Report as cited above 


et Votuate I, Chapter IV, Pages 171 and 172: 


” The‘aiadibility metrics and threshold criteria being introduced at GCNP ond the Everglades 
should be more fully considered for Yellowstone. 


Pages 171- ‘172 a eed consierable e-working “Por Cent Time Audible” (%TA) is a key 
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metric routinely used in the FAA/NPS Grand Canyun environmental assessmems, but it has not 
been demonstrativety charted or mapped for Yellowstone with reference to the current deluge of 
snowmobiles (“No Action”), aor for any other altematives. Whar is the %TA for snowmobiles, 
or for snow-coaches along the West Yellowsione to Old Faithful route, for example? Or for any 
other access route, contemplaied or actual? How much does %TA increase on peak days, or 
during peak hours, compared to the average? 


' The implication that it was so calculated, in either the Friemund et al. (1997) or in the Borric et 


al. (1999) studies, appears at best careless. At worst it is # dcliherate falsification uf the record. 
Such calculations or charting are not published io eithes report, in any case, certainly not in this 
draft BIS. 


Volume 1, Chapter TV, Pages 192-193, Alternative “A”, Impacts on Natoral Quiet 
“The natural “low-end” ambience has been erroneously inflated to 0s high as 30 4B. Tables 42-43 


thus need to be recalibrated to reflect the actual (lower) ambieat The same holds true for Table 
47 on Page 214 for Alternative B, and $0 on. Furthermore, can %TA now be provided for 


, various sites along, and at various Giasanees from, cach mioumebite or nswecach reuse? 


~‘Ammoyance levels for varions levels of STA and attitudes about natural quit might bemer be 
determmed, not mostly from the snowmobile users themetives (as in the Freimuund et a) studies) 


but from a cross-section of the peopte visiting, or who potentially might visit, snow-boand parks 


_ (for example, Grand Canyon or Yoseutite or Glacier) where snowmobiles are not now admitted. 
_ Itcan be hypothesized that winter snowmobile users (as with summer motorcyclists) would as a 
_ Whole be less cancemed with the noise covironment of the park, compared with other potential 
"or actual sets, The natural quiet thus becomes devalued, to.the detriment of others more fully 
tiuped ti Yellowsinae’s uniquely hushed; high-Aetity winter landscape and soundscape. 


‘These reiarks do not represtat an exhaustive analysis o ckique ofthe problems with the 
Natura] Quiet element in this document. They are, however, illustrative of data that iS vague, or 


otherwise omitted, of mis-stated, or without foundation. Inadequate data or findings potentially 
can be a disservice to Natural Quiet characterization or protection, thus te the whole aura of this 


> premier Park. Greater precision can be found by drawing apon the recent technical and 


environmental documentation developed for the GCNP and the Evergiades NP. NPS is 


 ehcouragéd to apply these. rich data sources, new techoology, and analytical insights, to the — 
eee , 
"intrusion 


USNPS (National Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior), 1995, “Repon oo 
Bffects of Aircraft Overflights of Units of the National Park System.” Washington. 


Richard L. Erncnweia, “Aircraft Overflights and the U.S. National Park System, An 
Overview,” in “Op the Frontiers of Conservation: Proceedings of the 9* Bicanial 
Conference oa Research and Resource Management in Parks and On Public Lands,” 
George Wright Socaety. Hancock, Michigan, 1997 

WiBiam B. Schmidt, “The Protection of the Soundscapes of the South Flonda Parks”, in 
“On the Frontiers of Conservation: Proceedings of the 10* Biennial Conference on 
Kescarch and Resource Management in Parks and On Public Lands,” (In Press, due 
Deceasber 1999). George Wright Society, Hancock, Michigan 


PAA (Federal Aviation Administratica)), Supplemental Eavirooroental Assessment, 


_ “Special Flight Rules in the Vicinity of Grand Canyon National Park.” (And all 
. smocedent Rulemukmg Enviroamcata Documents). (In Press, due December 1999) 


Parks”, University of Michigas Prete, Aun Arbor, 1960. 
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Page |. Re: Sierra Club's Principles Concerning Natural Quiet. Natural quiet is governed sufficiently by regulations and policies excerpted in DEIS 
Appendix C. This direction forms a part of the purpose and need for action. 


| Pages 2. Re: Volume Il, Appendix C, include the numbered “Conclusion Cites”. Volume II will not be revised. 
Page 2. Include addition citations on natural quiet from the Grand Canyon and Everglades. The CEQ regulations do not require exhaustive and voluminous 
discussion, especially when the discussion can be characterized as background (§1500.4 (f)). The amount of detail to be included in an EIS should be that 
level which is relevant to the decision to be made, and preparing analytic as opposed to encyclopedic documents (§1500.4 (b)). The regulations recommend 

| page limits on documents, which the draft EIS already exceeds. 
Page 3. Re: Acknowledge and assess the real effect of aircraft on the parks. Aircraft effects are considered in the cumulative impact analysis on parks. They 
are not the focus for study in the winter use EIS. 

| Page 3. Re: Credibility of Bowlby study. New information is now available on sound and will be incorporated into the FEIS. 

| Page 3. Re: Recalculate background sound level (Table 16). New information is now available on sound and will be incorporated into the FEIS. 

| Page 3. Re: Use %TA for sound analyses. New information is now available on sound, including %TA, and will be incorporated into the FEIS. 
Pages 4. Re: NPS implies that %TA was calculated in Borrie et al. (1999) or in Friemund et al. (1997). There is no implication intended. The sound 
analysis will be updated in the FEIS. 
Page 4. Re: 1.) “Low-end” ambience is erroneously inflated in DEIS. 2.) Can %TA now be provided? New information is now available on sound, including 
%TA, and will be incorporated into the FEIS. | 
Page 4. Re: Survey regarding attitudes about natural quiet was biased. NPS clearly states the parameters of the surveys. NPS also indicates (DEIS pages 
153-154) that natural quiet, as defined by solitude and an expectation of hearing the sounds of nature, are among the most important reasons that people visit 
national parks. 
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Yellowstone Ecosystem Task Force of the Sierra Club 
P.O. Box 263, Jackson, Wyoming 8300/ 


November 30, 1999 


Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 


Lakewood, CO 80228 


RE, Winter Use Pian (DELS) for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton Nationa! Parks 
and John D. Rockfeller, Jr, Memorial Parkway 


Dear M: Hawkes. 


Ploase the following comments on behalf of the Yellowstone Ecosystem Task 
Force of the Sierra Club. YETF is a committee formed by the Northera Rockies, 
Montana and Wyoming Chapters of the Sierra Club. The national organization of the 
Sierra Chub has $93,000 members that enjoy our public lands and expect balanced 
management from ous land's agencics and managers. Our goal is to help ensure 
protection of biodiversity, air and water quality, and ecosystem viabilky 
Through the YETF, we are committed to the biodiversity and viability of the Greater 
Yellowstone Eoosystem, and as such, strongly support The Citizens’ olution for Winter 
Access to Yellowstone. 


The Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Y cllowstone (YNP) and Grand Teton 
(GTNP) Nationa! Parks and Joha D. Rockfeller, Jr, Memoria! Parkway (JDRP) examines 
seven Ahternatives (A-G) for Wiater Use. Of these Alternatives, the National Park 
Service (NPS) has selected Alternative B as the Preferred Alternative. In reviewing all 
the Alternatives, we recognize the effort made by the NPS to plosse all parties concerned 
However, it appears that by doing 90, the NPS bas failed to address the problems of 
winter visitation on the wildlife and natural resources in the Greater Yellowstone Area 
(GYA) that may have caused long lasting negative impact. Unfortunately the NPS’s 
proposal to plow the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful will cause additional 
obstacles to wildlife and greater expense for taxpayers. The NPS proposal will transfer 
snowmobile pollution, noise, and to other road segments while adding 
automobiles to the mix. The NPS Alternative B fails to address visitor carrying 
capacity in winter, the impect on wildlife, and dues little to protect the unique natura! 
Seren OS ae 


Our comments will be based on the seven major issues as determined by the NPS from 
scoping, public comment and issues addressed in the DEJS. These issues are, visitor use 
and access, visitor experience, air quality, snowmobile sound, human health and safety. 
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social and economic impacts, and natural resources. Our primary focus in these 
comments will be ais quality and snowmobile sound/noisc. 


Visiter Use aad Access 


We applaud the NPS in their Alternative B for utilizing public transportation for access to 
Yellowstone Nationa) Park from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. However, we do not 
think that plowing the road from West Yellowstone to Madison and Old Faithful is the 
correct method fir winter access. The plowing of the road is an unnecessary expense for 
a Park Service who needs to use funds to fix the past problems caused by years of 
neglected infrastructure. Also, Akernative B relocates the current overused access by 
snowmobiles to other areas of the Park particularly the South Entrance This fosm of 
access by snowmobiles will have a greater impact than stated by the DEIS on GTNP ar 
JDRP [i is imperative that a winter carrying capacity study be funded and completed 
before increased activity by motorized and non-motorized forms of tranapostation is 
considered in lees traveled arcas of the GYA. A winter carrying capacity must be 
established to protect wildlife and natural resources and is a mandate of the Park Service 
as established by ..“the NPS Organic Act (16 USC |, 2-4) and the General Authorities 
Act (16 USC 1a-8), which directs the agency to protect park resources and for the 
enjoymem of those resources in a manner that leaves them unimpaired for 

” Is individual motorized use leaving the perk resources unimpaired? We do 
not believe it is, given the amount of air, water, and noisc pollution caused by these 


We support public transportation for winter access and would support the use of 
scheduled snowocoaches for oversnow travel from West Yellowstone, Mammoth, and 
Flagg Ranch The snowcoaches should be newes, cleaner burning and less noisy models 
than those allowed in the past. This will add to the enjoyment of visitors to the Park. 
Through the use of snowcoaches, visitors will have continued access to Yellowstone 
Nationa) Park in winter, by way of one vehicle, multi-person occupancy that allows for 


for Wirser Access to Yellowstone addresses these access issues 


Under Akernative B ia GTNP, we support auto entry a Moose and Moran to access the 
Park. Since these routes are in close proximiiy to US Highway 89 north of Jacksoa, this 
form of access makes sense. We support discontiqued use of the Innes Park Road fox 
snowmobile use This arca includes the Potholes and Mouatain. We support the 
phase out of snowmobiles on Jackson Lake. However, this should happen immediately, 
as this is an inappropriate use for Jackson Lake What about the use of snowplanes on 
Jackson Lake? Will this also be phased out? We do not support moving the Continental 
Divide Snowmobile Trail (CDST) on the section from Moran to Flagg Ranch Previously 
the Park Service sta... that providing « separate corridor for the CDST was an 
imappropriate use and would have impacts to natural resources. We agree! Do not move 
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the trail, In fact, we recosamend that the CDST be closed in GT'NP and JDRP. The 
proposal to pave a relocated section of the CDST and treat it like a bicycle path in other 
seasons is inappropriate, as it would not tie into any other bicycle path and the majority 
of present bicycle use is in the southern portion of GTNP. We do aot support an 
motorized trail near Shadow Mountain north to Triangle X Ranch and out to 
Highway 89. Also, the ungroomed section of the Moose/Wilson Road from the JY Ranch 
to Granite Canyon Trailhead should be fos non-motorized travel only. This viewpoint is 
in agyeement with the Greater Yellowstone Coordinating Committee's report recognizing 
the need for quality front country non-motorized experience for skiers, snowshoers, and 
We do not support allowing any new permanent structures such as warmning 
huts at Jenny Lake, Signal Mountain and Two Ocean Lake. We do not support further 
development of winterized lodging accommodations and fue) services in GTNP. 


Visitor Experience 


Visitor experience data provided in the DEIS is more heavily weighted toward the 
snowmobile onthusiast than othe: users. This is understandable given the present day use 
of the Packs. However, is this a valid survey and should it carry as much weight as the 
other seven major issues? Since the DELS was in response to a suit brought against the 
Park Service because of trail grooming ia winter, and the fect that the majority of 
respondents to surveys you cited were users of the groomed trails, it appcars that the 
survey results are not es appropriate in determining winter use as are air quality, noise, 
catural resources, snd human health and safety Have additional surveys been conducted 
to a wider audience more recently then those cited in the DEIS? Having stated this 
position, we find that the visitor experience revealed interesting results. “YNP visitors 
reported gaps between importance of several characteristics of their visit and the degyee 
of satisfaction with the experience for that characteristic.” The characteristics showing 
the largest gap arc tranquility, peace and quict, and getting away from crowds. If human 
visitors feel this way, what is the nnpact oa the wildlife? This is a question which is not 
answered by the DEIS. 


The Preferred Altomative B advocates the plowing of the road from West Yellowstone to 
Old Faithful. The umber one reason to visit Yellowmone as stated in Table 31 and 
Table 32 in Chapter II] of the DELS is to view scenery and observe scenic beauty. “ 

the road from W. Entrance to Old Faithful would create berms of snow that 
would from scenery viewing opportunities.” The snow berms would also create a 
tumnel effect possibly trapping wildlife on the road. Finally, at the end of the visitor 


value clean air im their visits to public lands. 


Air Quality 


YNP is a Class | quality air shed. Air quality is legally addressed in the GYA under the 
Clean Air Act, the Organic Act of 1916, and NPS Management Policy. As documented 
below, the excessive pollution of two-stroke engines is clearly prohibited under each of 
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these laws or policies. The use of two-stroke engines in national parks, in the form of 
Geen Satan) Gaia as Ong came wy Coe anes 
General Accouating Office. 


According to National Park Service Policy 4.17, NPS Policy seeks to perpetuate the best 
possible air quality in parks “because of its critical importance to visitor enjoyment, 
human health, scenic vistes, end the preservation of natural systems and culture! 
resources.” NPS Management Policies further states, "[la] cases of doubt as to the 
impacts of existing or potential ais pollution on park resources, the Park Service will ert 
on the side of protecting ais quality and related values for future generations." “These 
policies require managers to assume an aggressive role in promoting and pursuing 
eeeriaenbedeebalitdentaninaahaaaae 
pollution." (NPS, 1999) 


The NPS is mandated through both its own 1916 Organic Act (16 U.S.C. 1), the Clean 
Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7401 et s0q) and Executive Order 12083, as amended, to protect air 
quality in National Parks. This Executive O7der requires the head of each executive 
ageacy to ensure that all necessary actions are taken for the prevention, control, and 
abatement of environmental pollution (a 1-10)) to submit a plan for the coatrol of 
one OS one. , and to “ensure that sufficient funds for 
comphance pollution contro! stendards are requested in the agency 
budget." (id at 1-501.) 


Section 176 of the Clean Air Act states, “No department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the Federal Government shall engage in, support in any way os provide financial 
assistance for, license or permit, or approve, any activity which does not conform to an 
(state) implementation pian. . [T]he assurance of conformity to such a plan shall be an 
affis mative responsibility of the head of such department, agency or instrumentality.” 
Specifically addressing the NPS, the Clean Aix Act states “the NPS, ao « federal land 
manager, has an affirmative responsibility to protect air quality related values, including 
viaibilty, fom the adverse efforts of ax pothtion in arces thes are devignsted a Class 1" 
There are 48 Class I areas that are part of the NPS. Congress inended that these areas be 
afforded the greatest degree of ait quali protection and specified that only very small 
amounts of air quality deterioration from new or modified major stationary sources is 
permitted. One of the purposes of this “prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD)’ 
program is “to preserve, protect, and enhance the air quality in national! parks." (42 
U.S.C. 7401 et seq.) Additionally, any action taken by the NPS, a Federal entity, must 
conform to state plans to achieve and maintain national air quality standards. 


Cleasty, federal actions must not osuse or contribute to new violations, increase the 


Currently, there are no federal laws regulating snowmobile exhaust. The typical 
snowmobile uses a two-sireke engine that produces high emissions of carbon monoxide 


(COMMENTS 


(CO), unburned hydrocarbons (UHC), particulate material and a vanety of gases 
classified es “ait toxics” such as formaldehyde, and VOCs such as benzenc 
Snowmobiles don't use any pollution contro) equipment. The emissions are significantly 
higher than present-day automobiles and can concentrate in areas having cold and stable 
au 


Exposure to air pollutants, such as those listed above, is associated with numerous effects 
on human health. Those effects range from impairment of visual perception, manual 
dexterity, learning ability, and performance of complex tasks to headaches, fatigue, 
respiratory faiture, and even death. Health conceras that are most commonly raised 
within the Park are related to smoke and vehicle emissions. Over |200 letters of 
complaint were received by YNP in 1993 and 1994 relating to issues of employee and 
visitor health and excessive snowmobile pollution. During the winter of 1998-9 
Yellowstone saw 63,000 snowmobiles enter the park, with nearly 54,000 visitors 
traveling on the corridor between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful (Flores and 
Maniero, )999). 


Snowmobiles are exponentialty more polluting than automobiles for several reasons: 


1) Every stroke of the piston in a two-stroke engine is a power soke. Within a fraction 
of a second, the exhaust is vented and new gas, oil and air are brought in. Because both 
the exhaust and intake port are open t the same time, 25-30% of the raw fue! and oil is 
wasted and enters the environment with the exhaust 


2) Snowmobiles dump waburned fue! into YNP, GTNP and JDRP snowpacks every 
winter. in YNP, snowmobiles more than 50,000 gallons of unburned fvel into the 
snowpack. This is the equivalent of 5 tanker trucks of fil spilling their loads in the park 
each winter. (Sources: Montana Department of Eavironinental Quality, 220,000 gallons 
of fel were sold for snowmobile use within the park in the winter of 1995; 
Environmental Protection Agency, two stroke engines emit 25-30% of fuel unburned out 
the tailpipe in exhaust.) 


3) Snowmobiles impair the Parks’ air quality. One snowmobile emits 225 times more 
carbon monoxide than an automobile. One snowmobile emits 1000 times more 
hydrocarbons than an automobile. (Sources: National Park Service, snowmobile numbers 
and duration of visit from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful; Internationa) Snowmobile 
Industry Association, emissions fevels and horsepower, Enviroumental Protection 
Agency, load factor, automobile emissions levels) Recent US Environmental Protection 
Ageocy (EPA) date shows that new automobiles emit over 3,000 times fewer 
hydrocarbons and ne «ty 600 times less carboa monoxide then modern snowmobiles. 


4) Snowmobiles damage visitos end employee health The highest carbon monoxide 
levels in the nation were rccorde:’ at Yellowstone's West Entrance during winters in the 
1990s. ee eo an ean 
headaches, dizz'ness, throat irritation and nausea. (Source: Montana 
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By allowing snowmobiles to continue use in the GY A undes the Preferred Ahernative B, 
the Park service puts at risk our Class [ ar shed Mike Fialey, YNP Superintendent, states 
in an article in the Jackson Hole News dated October 27, 1999, “Yellowstone's ais must 
be kept clean.” He goes on to say that, “We are a class one area, like wilderness. 
Saowmobiles are not allow in wilderness.” Later in the article, “Under park management 
policies, al) national parks must protect clean ax. Mr. Finley reiterates the policy 
mentioned carlier, “In cases of doubt as to the impacts of existing os potentia) air 
pollution on park resources, the Park Service will err on the side of protecting ait quality 
and related valucs for future generations.” He goes on to state in an opinioa article he 
wrote for the Jackson Hole Guide on November 10, 1999 on why the information on the 
Ais Resources Division of the Nationa) Park Services report is important, “ The first 
reason involves human health These new studies give us reason to wonder if park 
visitors’ health may be affected by high levels of emissions during their trip into 
Yellowstone, aot to mention the quality of experience from the visual effects and noise.” 
He wrote, “These studies indicate that we arc not meeting the intent of these laws.” The 
laws in question are the 1916 Organic Act (16 U.S.C. 1), the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 
7401 et seq) and Executive Order 12088. 


From a Sunday, November 14, 1999 editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle, “A 
weekend of snowmobiling creates move air pollution in the park than a year of 
automobile traffic. Some days at the west entrance, where snowmobilers congregate, the 
air ia 30 befouled with exhaust that oxygen is pumped into the ranger booth to protect the 
health of park employees.” In the DEIS it states, “... YNP and GTNP began to study 
emissions sad found that CO and particulate matter (PM) concentrations 
were high enough to cause heakh and air quality concerns.” In some cases, 2-miaute 
average CO concentrations were measured in ranges of 0.1 ppm to 110.0 ppm. The high 
concentrations have been shown to impaw psychomotor functions. Park exaployees sre 
being subjected to high concentration of CO and PM. Even snowmobilers riding in 
Pen ey Se as a Cae hn coe This is a definite 
hazard as well as a polluting of our Naticaal Park. Not only is ait quality being 
compromused, water quality is also ia danger from discharge from two-stroke 
snowmobile engine. This was cited in s 1974 report by Adams and another 1974 report 
by Ferrin and Coltharp. Has the Park Service been negligent in protecting the GYA? 
Also, if pollutants affect humana, the Park Service must address the affect on wildlife. 


Because of (1) increased snowmobile use, (2) the amount of harmful pollutants, and (3) 
because snowmobiles are unregulated, the Park Service must mitigate or eliminate 
impacts to air quality. Currently there exists no means to mitigate these effects. 

, the means to eliminate them doss exist. Snowccaches currently used in the 
GYA use four-stroke engines providing oversnow access. This mode of access must 
replace that of 2-stroke motorized access. Converting winter recreational 
in YNP and GTNP and the IDRP would accomplish the desired conditions the park 
service seeks in this planning process, those being air quality, noise reduction and 
reduction in vehicle numbers. 


COMMENTS 


Current air quality degradations within the parks warrant strong action, which is not 
adequately reflected, in the prefasred alternative. There is no defensible rationale for not 
preferentially utilizing available four-stroke technology in national parks, and eliminating 
extremely polluting two-stroke modes of access. 


Saowmobile Sound / Noise 


in an editorial written in the Salt Lake City Tribune on Tuesday, November 16, 1999, it 
states, “Preserving a national park's pristine and quiet nature by beniing snowmobiles is 
not a revolutionary idea; the park service already does it in Glacier and Yosemite. Given 
three decades of evidence of the disturbance these machines have caused, there would 
seem to be even more justification to ban them at Yellowstone. Natural Quiet, “An 
important part of the mission of the NPS is to preserve ur restore the natural soundscapes 
associated with national pasks. The natural soundscapes (also called natural quiet) are 
unimpaired sounds of nature, and are among the intrinsic elements that combine io form 
the enviroument of our natural parks.” On the paragraph on Natural Quiet on page 126 of 
the DEIS, it states, “Natural sounds are slowly and inexorably disappearing” 


Parks and wildernesecs offer a vasiety of unique, pristine sounds oct found im most urban 
or suburban environments. They also offor a complete absence of sounds that are found 
in such enviroaments. Together, these two conditions provide a very special dimension to 
& perk experience... Quiet itself, in the absence of any discernible source, especially 
man-made, is an important element of the feeling of solitude. Quiet also affords visitors 
@n opportunity to hear faint or very distant svunds such as anima! activity, waterfalls, etc. 
Such an experience provides an important perspective on the vastness of the environment 
in which the visitor is located, often beyond the visual boundaries determined by trees, 
terram, and the like... In considering natural quiet as a resource, the ability to hear clearly 
the delicate and quicter intermittemt sounds of oature, the ability to experience interludes 
of extreme quiet for thei own sale, and the opportunity to do so for extended periods of 
time is what natural quiet is all about. 


The preceding paragraph is from the conclusion of a 1995 National Park Service report 
on the effects of Aircraft overflights on the NPS. This report also refers, in section 3.3 of 
its Conclusion, to five important ficts that are to be considered when dealing with natural 


quiet 
1) Natural quict is a resource for preservation within the NPS mandate. 
2) The human suditory system is un excellent mechanism fo. determining the presence or 


pny pln preety taper 
3) The of preserving astural quiet is directly related to how quiet it is 
4) Humans are not always awere of sounds that arc audible 

5) Park settings can provide levels of natural quiet 80 quiet that there is no sound to be 
heard exvept that generated by the listener - the sounds of walking, breathing, heart 
pumping, and biood flowing. 
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Section 3 3 of the same report goes on to say “The quiet afforded in park . ‘tings is 
virtually in a range of its own, well below that which we experience in our norma! daily 
routine." Section 3.4 of the report states “the quiet to be preserved (and restored) is the 
quiet at the lower end of the ambient sound level range that occurs regularly between 
wind gusts, anima] sounds, etc... not just the average sound levcl.” 


The NPS Management Policies of 1988 (chapter 1, pages 3-4) state “The individual parks 

. heve intangible qualities such 35 natural quiet, solitude, space, scenery, a sense of 
history, sounds of nature and cleaz night skies that have received congressional 
recognition and are important components of people's enjoyment of parks. These NPS 
Management Policies use the terms resources and values to mean the full spectrum of 
tangible and intangible attributes fo. which parks have been established and are deing 
ruanaged. 


These NPS Management Policies recognize that all parks are complex mixtures of values 
and resources, each with its own unique qualities aud purposes, each requiring specific 
i managemeat 


as scenic vistas and solitude, may be impaired... It is NPS policy to treat potential 
impairments in the same manner as known impairments.” 


The NPS Management Policies (chaptes 4, page 17) gocs on to say “The Nationa) Park 
Service will strive to preserve the natural quiet and the natural sounds associated with the 
physical and biological resources of the parks (fox example the sounds of the wind in the 
trees or of waves breaking on the shore, the how! of the wolf, or the call of the loon). 
Activities causing excessive or unnecessary unsatural sounds ia sud edjecent to parks... 
will be monitored and action wil] be taken to prevent or minimize unnatural sounds that 
adversely affect park resources os values or visitors’ eajoyment of them.” 


Snowmobile use has ‘ed to inescapable ooise throughout YNP, GTNP and JORP. The 
effec of this noise is stress to wiuter-worn wildlife and, to other visitors, the loss of the 
stillnesa, solitude and natural quiet that they came to enjoy. 


The Preferred Alternative 3 falls far short of the mark in attempting to mitigate the 
problems of noise in both YNP and GTNP and, if implemented, would appeer to be in 
violation of the Park Services’ own Managemtat Policies as they apply towards noise. 
The selection of e 704B level for sound seems to be quite arbitrary, is not “strict” in any 
sense of the word, atid will not come close to satisfying the NPS Management Policies. 
The timelines in the preferred alternative are also far too long to adequately eddress the 
noise issuc. The problem can and should be dealt with in a much more 

manner. Two to three years is more than adequate to implement changes. Ten years is far 
too excessive. 


A finer point of noise measurement must be considered hure as well. That is that whea 
dealing with decibels, two sources omitting an equal sound level, say 70dB for example, 
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will produce s combined 734B output. Noise levels arc measured on a logarithmic scale 
such thai for every 3B rise the sound energy is doubled. Thus the noise level given off 
by a pais of snowmobiles will actually be double that of the 70dB level. It is hard to 
fathom how the Park Service would be ia compliance with its own policies (referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs) wader these conditions. 


We disagsec with the statcment on Page }29 that “there are aviation policies in place 10 
— These policies are voluntary 
guidelines 


We also question the Existing Sound Environment section on page 128-129 including 
Table 16, wherein the background sound levels in the parks are reported to be 25-34 dB. 
Is the equipment used in the Bowlby study able to measure low-level ranges of sound? 
Were valid (and accepted) scientific methods used to devermine these reported 
background levels? We feel that the Park Service should use @ more systematic study, 
such as those done recently in Grand Canyon or Evergiades Parks, to establish accurate 
natusal ambient backgsourd sound levels. 


Th: Graad Canyoa environmental assessments use a metric known as Percent Time 
Audible (%TA). What is the %TA for snowmobiles or for snowcoaches along the road 
ftom West Yellowstone to Old Faithful? What are the ranges of the %TA in the parks? Is 
there any published data associated with this DEIS regarding %TA metrics? 


Annoyance levels for various levels of %TA, and attitudes about natural quiet would be 
better determined from a greater cross-section of POTENTIAL winter ime park users. 
There are a lot of people who refuse to use the park due to the snowmobile situation and 
this is not reflected in this data. it is act a stretch to assume thet snowmobile users would 
not be as concemed about ncise levels as perhaps someone mere in tine with the natural 
quiet who may wish w visit the pask but is forced to seck their solitude elsewhere due to 
the current situatioa in YNP and GTNP. 


Only the pian outlined in The Citizens’ Solution to YNP and GTNP Winter Use, with its 
reliance on mass-transit systems featuring quieter snow coaches, will effectively deal 
with the noise that has been allowed to spread throughout these parks. 


Human Health and Safety 


Human Heaith and Safety issues have been discussed above from inhalation of polhutants 
from two-cycle engine of snowmobiles and the possible infraction of ait quality 
standards. Other issues addressed by the Preferred Akersative B should be addressed in 
any alternative, cepecially hours of travel allowed in the Parks. With enowcoach travel 
only under The Cittsens’ Solution, schedules should be published and adhered to. 
Daylight only travel would protect wildlife and add to human safety. This would also 
protect the park resources in enforcement, reservations ai lodges and backcountry 
permits. We agree with moet of the human health and Safety measures put forth by the 
Alternatives except for the CDST. We advocate closure of this trail in GTNP and JDRP. 
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By closing the CDST, auto/snowmobile coaflict will be resolved. We also advocate the 
closure of the East Entrance. This entrance is used by less then 3% of winter visitor. 
Because of the possibic avaianche conditions and the need to use military explosives for 
avalanche control, a use not in keeping with the purpose of national parks, we request 
that the Park Service lose the East Entrance. Finally, wildlife health and safety should be 
recognized in any alternative. We fully agree that beckoc mtry travel should be limited to 
need to educate al] winter visitors on health and safety issues for humans and wildlife. 


Social aad Economic Impacts 


Social and Economic impacts are identified in the DEIS with the help of the cooperating 
agencics, the counties surrounding the GY A. The Park Service bas recognized the impact 
the Winter Use Plan would have on the surrounding communities but through the 
Preferred Akternative B, have pleased none of the cooperating agencies. The surrounding 
counties are proposing a Revised Alternative E that would alleviate any social and 
ecoucmic impact to their communities. The Prefesred Alternative would have a major 
impect on West Yellowstone because of the numbers of snowmobile concessions and the 
fact that they advertise themselves as the “Snowmobile Capitol of the World.” The 
Jackson area would also be impacted because of the increased snowmobile traffic thet 
may/will use the South Eatyance to enter Yellowstone on 8 singlo user motorized vehicle. 
In the DIS on page 89, it is estimated that the expenditures generated in the GY A by 
nonresidents visiting the parks in wiater months is $60 million. With s total enaual output 
of $12.7 billion in the GYA, the winter economy represcats only 0.5%. This is a minor 
affect to the economy as a whole. It is understood that West Yellowstone's winter 
coonomy represent 20% of their annual revenue. 


The Citizens’ Solution recognizes the social and economic impact on surrounding 
communities. With access still viable by snowcoach, the economic impact should be 
minor while the snowmobile outfitters either change to snowcoach providers or revamp 
their businesses to recreation outside of the national parks. This is already happening in 
West Yellowstone and Jackson through use of the surrounding national forest. However, 
this can have a negative impact to the surrounding public lands, these public lands users 
and wildlife. It should be addressed cooperatively and proactively by all the public lands 
managers in the GYA, not left without adequate planning as has snowmobile and visitor 
use in YNP, GTNP, and JDRP. 


By allowing snowcoach trave) into the YNP and the present auto restriction in GTNP, 
access for visitors are still available and affordable. As criteria for any plan, The Citizens’ 
Solution meets those criteria. 

Natural Resources 


Finally, we request that the Park Service determine the winter visitor carrying capacity of 
the GYA to determine the social and economic impact on the parks in future years. 
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This wister casrying capacity is also needed to address Natural Resource menagcment of 
the Parks. We advocate the following in respect to natural resources: 
1) Protect netural resources for the benefit of J) Americans and fos future generations 
2) Continue studies on iapact of winter use to natural resources. Protect those natural 

resousces when necessr"y with selected closure of areas if necessary. 
3) Reatnct ace-matorized use in jmaportant winter range 
4) Restrict oversnow motorized travel to snowcoaches thet most stringcal air quality 

standards 
5) Eliasinate motorized use on Jacksoa Lake 
6) Allow coa-motorized travel only oa groomed trials ia frontcountry 
7) Manage winter use to the bencfit of wildlife and aatural resources 
8) Establish grounds for cooperating agency status. 
We, the members oi the Yellov.sione Ecosystem: Task Force, the Noctharn Rockies 
Chapter, the Montana Chapter, and The Wyoming Chapter of the Sierra Club joia ia with | 
13 other orgenizations represeating 2.7 miltion members cadorsing The Citisens’ 
Sobstion for Winter Access to Yellowstons. | 
In addition to emphasizing snow coech access, The Citizens ‘ Sohstion will 
1) Requive a study to determine the winter carrying capacity in YNP aad GTNP so that 
the Park Service can strike e betes belaace between protection of park resources and 
providing visitors with a quality park experience 


2) Liunat off-trail backcountry use by skiers and owshocrs in places where wildlife 
need additional protection 


3) Discuntiuse the Contineutal Divide Snowmobile Trail in GINP 


4) Clase YNP’s east entrance road where expeasive avalanche control efforts involve 
miltary explosives that are not in keeping with the purpose of mauzomal pasks 


$) Bacourage further research on the needs of wildlife wimtering in YNP and GTNP 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Wiater Use Plan DEIS. Please keep us 
informed on aay plans affecting be GYA. 


oy gg 


Sa 
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RESPONSES Organizations 


Page 1. Re: Support Citizen's Solution. Expressions of support or objection to specific alternatives or alternative features will be responded to when the 
decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. 


Page |. Re: Against alternative B. See previous response. Partly in response to the overall non-support of plowing the road from the West Entrance to Old 
Faithful, NPS expresses a new preferred alternative in the FEIS. This alternative would provide mass transit oversnow motorized access from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful, and allow visitors to experience the park by snowcoach. 


| Page 2. Re: Support mass transit. See previous responses. 


Page 2. Re: Alternative B will result in greater impacts from snowmobiles than stated in the DEIS. NPS disagrees. However, it will be up to the decision- 
maker to weigh the available data, evaluate the possible impacts of each alternative, and decide if park resources are impaired. The impacts in question are not 
on their face indisputable, and it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those impacts as well as possible. 


Page 2. Re: NPS must establish carrying capacities for winter use. Setting a carrying capacity is a highly complex and potentially divisive exercise. NPS 
managers decided there was not enough time available in the settlement time frame to devote to this type of analysis. However, numbers of users is recognized 
as an element of any impacts associated with winter use, so determining use numbers must be a part of the eventual solution to be reached under any 
alternative. Incorporating this as a common feature is a necessity. NPS is developing visitor use scenarios for each alternative that will be the basis for a more 
quantified effects analysis and for mitigation. Some mitigation will be in the form of interim use limits pending carrying capacity analysis. More explanation 
of the carrying capacity issue will be included in the FEIS. 


Page 2. Re: Cite acts pertaining to resource protection and belief that NPS is in violation due to impaired resources. Laws, regulations and policies do not, by 
themselves, drive an action and the impacts in question are not on their face indisputable. It is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those 
impacts as well as possible. An identified gap between existing conditions and desired conditions form the basis for the purpose and need for action. The 
underlying purpose (§ 1502.13), or goal to be achieved as stated at the scoping stage is to provide a full range of quality winter experiences offered in 
appropriate settings and having no significant adverse impacts on park values. This purpose is represented by the desired condition shown on page 3 of the 
DEIS. The underlying need ($1502.13) is defined by the existing conditions expressed on page 4. Despite the complexities introduced by multiple goals and 
multiple issues, all alternatives represent possible actions that meet the underlying purpose and need. As stated in the DEIS, the desired conditions in this case 
reflect relevant laws, regulations and policies. A decision maker may set the scope of analysis and the decision to be made within the constraints of those 
dictates; however, NEPA does not require this. An environmental analysis may evaluate a proposed change in policy, or a decision based on effective analysis 
may indicate the need for a change in policy. 


Page 2. NPS expresses a new preferred alternative in the Final EIS that contains features supported by the commenter. For example, it would provide mass 
transit oversnow motorized access from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, and would restrict access in certain wildlife winter ranges. Expressions of support 
or objection to specific alternatives or alternative features will be responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale 
for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. 


Page 2. Re: Support certain features of alternative B for GTNP. The features that the commenter supports are contained within the new preferred alternative 
described in the FEIS. Please see preceding response. 
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Pages 2-3. Re: Do not support a separate trail for the CDST in GTNP, do not support oversnow motorized use on the Moose-Wilson Road, do not support 


additional warming huts or further development. Please see preceding response to this letter in regard to page 2 “Support certain...”). The new preferred 
alternative described in the FEIS prohibits snowmobiles in the parks. 

Page 3. Re: Validity of visitor survey data in DEIS. As this survey information is reported or cited in the DEIS, the limitations of the survey are made evident. 
Additional survey information is now available for the FEIS, and those data will similarly be accompanied by assumptions and survey limitations. The data is 
used to report impacts, primarily those involving visitor experience and social and economic environments. This is entirely appropriate under NEPA. The 
final strategy, or decision is based on selection criteria used by the decision maker, which are disclosed in the record of decision through discussion of 
“preferences among alternatives based on relevant factors including economic and technical considerations and agency statutory missions” (§$1505.2(b)). 
Page 3. Re: The DEIS does not disclose the impacts of snowmobiles on wildlife. NPS disagrees. The DEIS discloses impacts from snowmobiles on wildlife 
for every alternative. 

Page 3. Re: Tunnel effect caused by plowing the road will not benefit wildlife or visitors. Although the DEIS does not use the term “tunnel effect” it does 
discuss the negative impact associated with snow berms along the plowed road corridor, and suggests mitigation for wildlife (p. 209). NPS and the commenter 
disagree on whether or not such a tunnel effect would result from plowing. In many other areas within the three park units, roads are plowed and no tunnel 
effect exists. 

Page 4. Re: Cite numerous laws by which the NPS must comply. NPS is fully aware of the laws by which it must abide and fully intends to comply with these 
laws. 

Page 5. Re: Statement of effects for air quality. There is a greater amount of final study information available to the NPS for inclusion in the FEIS than was 
available prior to the publication of the draft. Air resources sections will be updated in accordance with this data including results from air quality modeling 
Page 5. Re: Statement of effects for snowmobile emissions exposure. The emissions analysis will be more comprehensive for all alternatives in the FEIS and a 
discussion of limiting emission levels will be addressed in the FEIS under the context of setting carrying capacities. 

Page 6. Re: Support snowcoaches over snowmobiles. Expressions of support or objection to specific alternatives or alternative features will be responded to 
when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. The new preferred 
alternative described in the FEIS prohibits snowmobiles in the parks and emphasizes mass transit snowcoach system. 

Page 7-8. Re: NPS must protect natura! ..uiet. NPS does not dispute that it must protect the natural quiet. Additional data has been developed for the sound 
analysis and will be incorporated into the final document. 

Page 8. Re: Effects of noise on wildlife. Because quantifying the effects of non-natural sound on animals in the wild (as opposed to a controlled laboratory 
setting) is extremely difficult, NPS believes that analyzing the effects of machine noise on ambient sound levels is a legitimate substitute and can be used to 
infer effects on wildlife. NPS also believes that the effects of noise on wildlife are inherently included in the overall effects of snowmobiles on wildlife in 
terms of disturbance. Nonetheless, a review of the impacts of noise on wildlife will be included in the FEIS. 

Page 8. Re: Effects of noise on natural quiet. Analysis of sound in the DEIS is sufficient in its determinations, by alternative, that winter use activities have 
adverse impacts on the natural soundscape. Additional data has been developed for the sound analysis and will be incorporated into the final document. The 
extent to which motorized sounds affect the experience of visitors will be addressed. 

| Page 8. Re: Mitigation measures in alternative B fail in terms of protecting natural quiet. NPS disagrees. Please see previous response. 

_ Page 8. Re: Change sound level requirements and time line for compliance in alternative B. These features are within the range of alternatives that the 
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decision maker may choose among in the record of decision. 


Page 9. Re: NPS must be violating its mandate to protect the natural quiet. NPS disagrees because the impacts in question are not on their face indisputable, 

and it is the function of an EIS to focus the issues by addressing those impacts as well as possible. At question is the difficulty of determining the “threshold 

of impairment.” For example, when do the impacts associated with sound impair park values, such as natural quiet)? It will be up to the decision maker to 
weigh the available data, evaluate the possible impacts of each alternative, and decide if park resources are impaired. 


Page 9. Re: Only citizens’ solution will effectively deal with the noise issue. Expressions of support or objection to specific alternatives or alternative features 
will be responded to when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. 


Page 9. Re: 1) Establish daylight only hours to protect safety of humans and wildlife in all alternatives; 2) Close CDST and close East Entrance in all 
alternatives; 3) Restrict backcountry travel in all alternatives; 4) Implement public education programs in all alternatives. The commenter’s opinions will be 
considered in making the final decision, but that there is nothing in those opinions that substantively would alter the range of alternative features to be 
evaluated in the Final EIS. For example, if the features that are not supported were to be deleted from the range of alternatives then the analysis would be left 
only with features that the commenter likes or agrees with. If only the actions that are liked by the commenter remain, then there is effectively only one 
alternative, or a set of alternatives that are not significantly different. Proof of this logic lie in the commenter’s opinion that there is only one alternative that 
warrants consideration, and that is the Citizens’ Solution. From the NEPA standpoint, the analysis cannot be narrowed in this fashion. Therefore, expressions 
of support or objection will not be responded to, in general, by changes in alternative features — they will be responded to when the decision criteria are 
developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. People who commented in this fashion are asked to 
consider that there is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred alternative or the 
decision to be made. 


Page 10. Re: Economic effects of eliminating snowmobiling are minor compared to the revenue generated by the parks year-round. See pages 158-161 for a 
description of the assumptions and methodologies for evaluating socioeconomic impacts. 


| Page 10. Re: Citizen’s Solution will have a minor economic impact. Please see previous response. 


Page 10. Re: Cooperative, proactive planning is needed to address impacts to adjacent lands should snowmobiling be eliminated from the parks. We agree that 
decisions relating to winter use management may, to some degree, affect adjacent lands. Therefore, the DEIS evaluates effects on adjacent lands, including 
national forests, on pages 298-315, and it evaluates cumulative effects on pages 319-327. The information NPS had for these evaluations in the DEIS was 
dependent on information provided by the forest service, a cooperating agency. The biological assessment to be prepared and published along with the FEIS 
similarly includes areas of concern for wildlife beyond the park boundaries. NPS has invited the FS to provide information for this assessment. The national 
forests in the GYA all participated in an assessment of winter use under the purview of GYCC, and the DEIS incorporated the multi-agency winter visitor use 
assessment by reference and cited it specifically under cumulative effects on forest lands (page 326). NPS encouraged the forest service to use that document 
as a Starting point for effects analysis considering the possible displacement of use from the parks. Potential displacement is noted as an impact on national 
forests in Effects on National Forest Lands (DEIS pages 298-303), and the FS has been provided with our best estimate of displaced use, based in part on the 
winter survey results. The FEIS will incorporate mitigation in terms of interim recreation use limits for some alternatives. 


Page 11. Re: A list of supported alternative features, most of which are contained in the new preferred alternative. Please see response, “Page 9. Re: 1) 
Establish daylight...” 
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COMMENTS 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK LODGES 
Corrected By lentes Parks @ Resorts Recewed OSC-An 


Dear Mr, Hawkes: 


As the puimery concessiones im Yellowsioue, Amfac Parks & Resorts, we are responsible for the 
operation of ail in-park lodging, along with related dining facilities, gift shops, transportation and 
activities. In the winter season, these operations include the Mammoth Hot Spriags Hote), Old 
Paithful Snow Lodge, and ovezmow transportation from Mamunoth, West Yellowstone, and the 
South Entrance into the interior of the park. 


‘We agree that there ia a need to address prescnt-day ssowmobile usc in Yellowstone $0 a8 10 


provide for a quality experience for the winter visitor. We appreciate the opportunity to onmment, 
aad would like to address som > concems we have with the Preferred Ahernative B. 


1) If Ge Alternative B is adopted, several logistical problem will be created for our operations. 
Travel between Old Faithfid and Mammoth (the location of one of our two winder hotel 
operations, and our company headquarters) would be more difficult duc to the (act that there 
would po longex be an uninterrupted path for oversnow vehicles between Madizon Junction 
and Old Faithful. AR of the company's gucsts, employees and freight departing from 
Mamungth would have to be iransferred to wheeled vehicles 1 Madiaon Juaction, or wravel a 
significandy longer 96 miles via Canyon, Lake and West Thumb Junction to reach Old 

Paithful, rather than the current 5] miles. 


A second logistical problem is the transition of plowed roads to overmow travel in the Old 
Paithfal arca. If cur company were responsible for operating ail or pari of the public shuttle 
system, i would be important for both wheeled vehicles and oversnow vehicles to have access 
to our bus maintenance facility at Old Paithfel. Prom a freight and luggage delivery 
ft would be much casier if wheeled vehicle access would be allowed to Old 
Saow Lodge, however, we wonder if this would seriously detract from our guests’ 


winter experiences. 


PO Bax 160, Vetowstone Nations! Pak, Wyorning 82180. 166 
& Prone (307) 344.7901 © wwenavelyelowsinne com 
Canyon 


Longe @ Grant Vilogs © Late Lodge @ Lane Yolowsione Mote! 4 Labine © Mammoth Hot Springs hore! & Caters © Old Famed Inn 
Cas Pentmis |odge @ Old Faiths Snow Lodge © Recsevelt Lodge © Fishing Rec.eatond Vehicle Mort © Andye Bey Cemnegound 
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Mc. Cliffond Hawkes 
November 18, 1999 
Page Two 


We are a's0 wondenng about the specifics of the proposod bus shuttle system: would ow 
company be required to provide this service, or would the National Pack Service solicit bids 
from othes operators for this service? 


2 Currently, a of ow Mammoth Hotel business is derived from persons saying with us 
at lenst one on either the beginning or end of their Old Palthful Snow Lodge experience. 
This currently makes scnec because of the unimeerrapted direct over-snow route between 
Mammoth and Old Fethful. if the road is plowod from Wes Yellowstone, pask 
transportation time will be substantinRy shortened from West to Old Paithfel, and 
transportation expeuse would also be significantly less. We foresee that this factor would 

yesul in a fundamental shift of visitation to the Weat Entrance, and Masunoth would become 


unnecessary as a “feeder” to Old Faithful. This, of course, would further inhibit the 
economic viability of the currenily financially maginel Mammoth as 8 winter 
destination. We would have an choice but to seriously consider closing it tatizaly for the 
winter scuson. 

3) At both ends of the current winter season, visitation is already munimal; if the winter season 
were lengthened’, with the requirement for our operations to remain opea, we anticapate that 
revemues would act be sufficient to cover ‘cxpenscs 


4) Seat Cy ip Siren Sh BNNs ened bats Olin, 
consideration should be given to plowing the entire west side of the park Mammoth to 
Old Faithful This would allow for wheeled vehicle travel between Mammoth, Old Faithful, 
and West Yellowstone, and would dramatically reduce the logistical problems for our 
company to support our Old Paxhful Snow Lodge operation from our Mammoth headquarters 


5) Whichever altemative is evennally selected, if plowing of roads is involved, success of ie 
implementation will reat solely with the Nathona) Park Service's ability t0 plow and maintain 
the soads during the wimer season. 


If you have amy questions or need furthes information regarding these comments, please do 101 
hesitate to contact me. We sppreciate the opportunity to provide input in this decision-making 


Process 
Suncesely, 


Ye 
Generel Manages 


7 e. Balas ‘4 dbase 
or) ba 


RESPONSES Organizations 


Pages 1-2, Point 1. Re: Logistical problems if alternative B adopted. NPS agrees this would be a logistical consequence to the lodge operation for about 2 
months of the year, for alternative B. At the present time, the Old Faithful operation is snowbound. It seems this is a logistical problem that has been 
overcome through time, since everything must be accomplished by oversnow vehicle during the winter. NPS does not feel that this logistical problem is 
insurmountable. 


The objective of the EIS analysis is to consider alternative winter programs. Certainly for those who wish to access Old Faithful from West Yellowstone as an 
oversnow experience, wheeled access would be a change. NPS feels that there are a number of people who would take advaniage of this change in 
opportunities and visit Old Faithful using wheeled mass transit access. In alternative B, oversnow access would still be possible via the south entrance and 
Flagg Ranch. 


The implementation of any alternative that might make substantial changes affecting a concession operator will require negotiation between NPS and the 
concessionaire or be deferred until a new concessions contract is pending. This EIS and plan will decide broad program direction. The details of 
implementation are left until after the broad program is decided. Since the preferred alternative will change in the FEIS, the questions raised no longer apply 
to the direction NPS is leaning toward. 

| Page 2, Points 2 and 3. Re: Shifts in visitation due to plowing or season length. These points will be included in the effects analysis for alternative B. 

Page 2, Point 4. Re: Plow entire north and west side of park, for logistic ease and economic viability of Yellowstone NP Lodge concessions. Plowing the road 
from Mammoth to Norris and then south to Madison was not considered to be a feasible alternative for several reasons. These sections of road receive a good 
deal more snow and wind during the winter season than other road sections proposed for plowing. Park maintenance staff are concerned that during the deep 
winter, the narrow curvy road template coupled with high cross winds would prohibit any degree of certainty in keeping the road open. Plowing these road 
sections during the late winter season as suggested in alternative C was considered to be the only feasible option for plowing from Mammoth to Madison. In 
agreement with the commenter, the analysis presented for both alternatives C and B (see pages 219-222 and 240 -242) suggest that adverse effects would 
occur under these alternatives because of the complex travel logistics required by both park visitors and employees. 
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Don Bachman 
PO Box 7363 einen 
Bozeman, Montana 59771 DSC-AR 
Architecture 
November 11], 1999 
WOV 18 1999 
Clifford Hawkes 
12795 W. Alameda Parkway | 
Lakewood, Colosado 20228 | 


Please carefully consider these comments when developing the fina) Wintes Use Plan 
Environmental Lmpact Statement. 

Let me begin by supporting the Ciiizen's Proposal. The Citizen's Proposal is a clear 
alternative which contains the crucial elements of a winter usc plan that most effectively 
address the probicans created by unplanned development of the motorized use of YNP and 
GTNP over the past 30 ysars. 1 have some other ideas which will be presented under Genera] 
Comunents. 


Alternative B, the prefesred altcrnative is not an acceptable solution to these 
problems, but as the preferred alternative, it demands comment in some detail. 


Visiter use and access, YELLOWSTONE 

e 1 support increased interpretive opportunitics. 

© [object to catablishment of acw ovessnow motorized trails. This brings up the matter of 
Management Prescription Zones. Zones 4, 5, 6 and 7 (Table 2.) should be climinated. 
Zone 3, Groomed Motorized Route (clean quite travel) should be the plan goel. There is 
no need for motceized “trails” groomed or otherwise. These “zones” are common on 
GYA public lands surrounding YNP and GTNP, and the Past Service is under no 
mandate to provide these prescriptions. While Zone 4, Groomed Motorized Route will 
‘continue a3 operative for several more scasons, strict air quality and souad emission 
requirements should bring replace this zone with Zone 3 management. This management 
goal will fulfil the “Desired Condition” of the parks for winter use, as expressed in the 
Purpose and Need for Action. 

© While it is technically possible to open and maintain virtually any road in deep snow 
country for wheeled travel, virtunify all interested parties agree that this element of 
Alternative B is not an acceptable plan for Yellowstone National Park. My objections are 
based on wildtife impacts of a hesd surface comidor bisecting winter habitat. Wildlife 
will congregate on the hard surface roadway to save cacrgy. They will bocome trapped 
between plow benns. Exit holes will be difficult to establish effectively and will lead to 
other impacts. Animats wii) be subject to colfésions with moving vehicies and will 
become further habituated und park valucs of natural process will be compromised. 
Maintenance requirements of the roadway is aot addressed except sand application. 
There will be the need for continuous operation of heavy oquipment on the roadway, and 
the need for snow storage on pullouts and at the Old Faithful terminus. Old Faithful will 
become a new snowmobile trailhead and day parking fot for idling diese] buses and vans 
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which will continue to create ai quality degradstion. Once plowing im Yellowstone is 
initiated, there will be eventual proposals to link Gardines with West Yellowstonc for 
vehicular Gavel. I have no problem with severing the Loop Drive, or closing some 
groomed routes, but this is not the mechamem to sccomplish thai objective, nor are these 
necessarily the segments that should be removed from oversnew travel use. 

1 object to a lengthened motorized season from West Yellowstouc. (] assume this 1s 
because the road opeaing has already been accomplished under alt. B) 

| feel that warming huts should be upgraded, but not necessarily increased ia size. | hope 
that the proposed Nosris warming ns will be further analyzed before construction. 

I support continued scientific studies and would like to see a systematic research pian 
inchaded in this EJS process. 


Visiter Use aad Access, GT/RMP 
Same comments as above when applicable. 
1 support the phase-out of snowmobiles sad snowplanes from Jackson Lake. 


Hamea bealth and safety, All Units 
I support late night oversnow travel restrictions. 
1 support the implemcutation of informatica end enforcement programs. 


Muman bealth and Safety, CTNDRMP 
| oppose the continuation of the CDST trail and program. If the CDST hes to be an 
unbroken trail for bragging rights ox other purposes, then 2 shuttie Concession from 
Moran to Flagg would be appropriate. Otherwise, it is not the duty of the NPS to the 
re 
system. 
There should not $e any motorized oversaow usc of mteriot park toads other than for 
csscatial administrative or emergency necessity. GTNP is well viewed from the highway 
and thore is amply mowmobiling opportunity on national forest lands. 


Local communities and adjacent landa, All Usits 
| support the principles of an information program and advisory committee, | think 


Nateral Resources, AA Unite 
EO a ee ae 
Cumreat levels of administration should be changed 80 a3 to read, not to exceed use 
average of the past 5 ycass. More on that ister. 


Yellowstone 
1 support continued scicatific studies, and hope these will be systematically determined 
fos topic, scope and timing and enabled by an RFP, or similar process. 
(Typo?) I think thet you mean restrict noomotorized use to designated trails in important 
winter renge, which | would support. 
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Generp! Comments 
LIMITS: 

The history of wietcr use in Yellowstone, and to some extent, GT/TDRP is one of 
reaction to visitor demands, with little atteation io resource unpacts or adsunestrative 
planning. The.resul! has been a ten yeas period of contentious prodding by various interests 
to develop tivis plan The fact that it took the courts rather than ageucy uutiatrve to develop 
this plan js @ really sad commentary on the resolve of the National Park Service to fulfill it 
mandate to the Amencan public. The result of these years of neglect 1s a feciing of distrust 
and skepticiem, and most importantly, a degraded Yellowstone Nebonal Park. 

The need for a winter use plan is cleasly driven by increased winter use and the 
impacts winter activities are having on administrative operations and, mosi importantly on 
natural resources. Yet, in appendix A, about page || there is a statement which seems 
designed to quash discussion of limits. This EJS is defined as programpastic 30 as to set long 
term goals; how those goats will be achicved and implemented, has been deferred. The 
discussion of limits hes been placed off limits. This is a plan without limsts. The 
Curaulatrve impact Anstysis (pg 318) is virtually meaningless in this context.. 

Both the Citizen's Proposal ani the Cooperating Coustics comments reflect the ned 
t set limets besed upon average usc figures to this pow. Addressing usc numbers sccas 
cenniiindiencmtieipaitiindie abbistnntn tnilibtetn aunententn 
least, this modest demand from the public. 

The issue of lanits is also centzal to the highly controversial matter of snowmobile 
ese in Yollowstonc. Snowmobiles ase polluting, noisy aad are often operated in an arrogant 
oc vasefe manncz. Despite these negative characteristics, | believe that indivichsal 
snowmobile usc is « utiliterian and appropriate method of viewing the wonders of this place. 

Pa ag ay a re een 

snowcoach opportunities. This mix would be detcrusined by comdor patterus and 
administered in a feshion similar to the Grand Canyon Plan. For mowmobiles, the mix et the 
West Entrance would be in current pattern of 70% rental and 30% private. Within that mix, 
guided snowmobdzsic tows could be granted some priority over individual] rentals, as would 
“grea machmes” to the vext few years. Snowevach use would be encouraged through 
establishment of a substential fraction of the total use allocation, perhaps 30-40%. 
Somewhat cifferent paticms would be operative for the South and North entrances reflecting 
current use differentials. 

The comtinued use of snowmobsles under this winter use plan would be dependent 
upon development of the most stringent standards applicable. Nothing less should be 
accepted an our national parks. These technologies should be phased in through anoual 
increments end should be in place by the 2004-5 winter use season. Snowmobiles not 
mecting these standards would be banned. This requirement would also apply to the NSP 
and concessionaire fleet of snowmobiles. Grooming equipment should aleo be brought under 
pollution abatement requirements, but that is probably beyond the scope of this process. 


CLOSURES: 

The following groomed routes should he closed to motorized oversnow travel: 
Segment 7: Castyon Village to Fishing Bridge (15.7 mi); Segment &, Fishing Bridge to East 
Entrance (25.4 mai.) and Segment 9: Fishing Bridge to West Thunb (20 mi). Clearsty, the 
East Entrance access over Sylvan Pass should be closed to motonzed travel. in my scoping 
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comments, 7/28/98 and other correspondcace with Yeliowstone adrumstrators, | have 
detailed the concerns and conclusions regarding the masnicnance end importance of Segment 
8.. The Sylvan Pass avalanche coatrol program utilizes a fixed mount !OSMM howitzer to 
bombard svalanche starting zones and may not produce avalanches wile the comdor is 
closed to public travel. These is 00 assurance from « control program of this osture that 
spantancous avalanches will not ascur at othes times. ' The peslenche contal promem on 
Sylvan Pass is « dangerous and ineppronniate activity and should be terminated The contro! 
program at Lewis Canyon utilizes carefully placed explosives and is muuch more limited and 
appropriate than Sylvan Pass. Yellowstone is the only national park umst conducting 
avalanche contro! activities to facilitate snowmobile access. Other parks, notably Yosemite, 
Mt Rainies and Glacier utilize avaisnche control techniques for spring road opening. The 
Glacier National Park of Canada utilizes a Canadian Army detachment to protect Trans- 
Canada Highway #1 (c. 2,500 vehiciles/day) with similar artillery weapons. Verious 
departments of transportation in the US use these techniques to protect hard surface 
highways for travel and commerce. There is no comparison between these necessary control 
programs to maintan safe public movement between states and communities and the current 
Sylvan Pass program which satisfies a non-essential ccononuc agenda of Cody, Wyoming. 

Closing the East Entrance comdor would eliminate 3.2% of winter use visitation 
from this entrance (average 3864 per winter) most of wham would chose to visit YNP from 
other available entrances. Grooming cost figures gencrated from Ap. F indicate a $! 372 
cost cach trme Segment 8 ic groomed from Fishing Bridge. If this grooming is every other 
day then seasonal costs amount to $71,323. The cost of the avalanche program and the 
clearing of avalanche debris from the groomed surface adds an to this figure. This is a huge 
subsidy for a miniscule sumber of visitors, but safety considerations for NPS comrol 
personne! aloac, should dictate this corridor be closed. While the DEIS wiecly addresses this 
problem through closure of Segment 8 in Altcrnative D, it is ignored in the remaining 
alternatives. 


Closure of Segments 7 and 9 (Canyon Village to West Thumb) would unpact about 
20% of total visitors (Temporary road Closure EA, 11/97) Grooming sevings would 
amount to $100,246 per season, if groomed every other day Closure of these segments 
would also eliminate the need for grooming mache replacement st $142,000 or purchase of 
new machines at c.$200,000. 

The real vaiue of closing this segment of the park to oversnew motorized use 
(including snow coaches) would be the return of a large portion of Yellowstone to a near 
pristine winter process where there would be cally an occasional adusnistrative vehecle, and 
permitted ski and snowshoc expeditions. Closure t motorized visitation would address 
concems regarding noiee, ait aad water pollution, dlegal snownaobile incursion in Hayden 
Valley, wildlife corridos fragmentation, and the need to maintain the gas station and rest 
rooms at Fishing Bridge. 

These closures would have undetectable adverse cffect on gateway economics, with 
the exception of Pahasket Lodge and a few other North Fork businesses that would be 


' The avalanche problem description in Chapter III, pg. 102 imscouratety Geacribes avalanche terrsin an being 


Qqeeenn.. * could be applicable for the Teton Range in GTNP, bat an exaggeration for the majority of 


impacted to a greater degree. Ycliowstune National Park has no duty 10 meitain (his access 
on behalf of these businesses of the so-called winter gateway community of Cody. 


NON-MOTORIZED USE 

Some managemeat directive should be devcloped to acknowledge wintes rules for off 
comdor travel by non-motorrsd means. There ase ascas of the park whuch may be acocased 
by hiking ocarly year around which should be inciuded in the Winter Use Plan. These areas 
may tnchude sensitive wildlife am. rcsowce aices. 

Zoacs 9 and 10 should reccive management cmphasis in the selected 
ahernative. Zour 9 shov'd incorponatc those aseas where wildlife conflicts might occur and 
would be subject to temporary closure as warranted. Zone 10 pertauis to areas for which 
backcountry use permits would be required. Zonc | 1 (total visitor exclusion) should be 
Clearly defined and delincated, to inchude al) geothesmal) feature areas currently closed. Zonc 
(1 should nox be designated for a non-motorized Sylvan Pass corndos, es stated in A. D. 
Permitted backcountry users should be made aware of avalanche potential on Syfvan Pass, 
but should not be restricted fom through this area. Nor should Zone 11 be applied to 
the catire Yellowstone as stated in Alt. F Opportunities for total solitude and scif reliant 
experience should remain available in Yellowstone National Park in the winter. 


A fail renee of AMernatives 


This EIS process grew out of an agrecment with plaintiffs to address a full range of 
abernatives for winter use in the parks. There has clearly been an effort to do 20, but this has 
not been achieved. There should be an altcmstive wheck displays closure of cast side 


corridoss im YNP as I have Alternative F. defines closure of west side corridors. 
An additional ahernative the closure of east side comidors is noocssary to round 
out the “full range” 

Eacb hes as a common clement, groomed overnow motorized access from 


the South Entrance. | believe this strategy is appropriste and would stand the test of adaptve 
management scrutiny. On the othes hand, it may weil tern out, from further scientific 
investigation and snalysis including the pending Bison Management EIS, that Park Service 
mandate may only be met through restriction of motorized access. 

RS GES SS Seneca dam, aah 0 Ge 
cast side systen would address many resource concems while satixfying the 
mandate of providing for public access and enjoyment of Yellow stone National Park | have 
attached the winter usc alternative | presented at the West Yellowstonc Public Hearing an 
10/2 1/99 for your consideration. 

in closing, | commend the suthors for compiling a cleas, easily navigated document, 
which, while flawed by no use limits and insufficient range of alternatives, is mostly usable 
for guidance for developing the Winter Use Pian 


Pilea 
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Proposed Winter Use Alermatives - Weal Yeleustonc Puulic Mecting 1021/92 
VISITOR USE AND ACCESS 


Ald wnsso. 

© Increase imerpretive appornanitics 

Veldaw 2toree. 

« Chose East Hatrance Rued to Fishing Brudye. 

¢ Close Grand Loop Road ftom Canyoa to West Thumb. 

¢ ~— Linmut total vistors days and provide for a mix of snowovach and snowmobile (reatal and private) access from 
cach remaming eauance (South, West and North). Base tints on clean-en quality standards and vissior 
exporvence fequirements, similas 10 Grand Canyou comidor management prunciples. Implement by 2004/5 


senson.. 
© Improve, but ‘on expand, day-ur- facilities including interpretive aed enforcement presence 
¢ Develop modest winter visitor center at Lamer Station. 


Grand Tetun/JDR Parkneay, 

¢ Baminate CDST, replace with shnatle concession. 

¢ ~~ Bibmmate oversnow motorized uses, phase Out .20w planes w/no sow permits 
HUMAN BEALTH AND SAFETY 


it Cates. 

© Improve visitor information progrem as to weather conditious asd wildlife relesed rernictions. 
© Close Kast Basrence over Syivan Pass 10 motorised access. 

© Limit total overmnow access visitor days 

© = teuprove visaor day we facilities. 

LOCAL COMMUNITIEWADIACENT LANDS 


¢ Implement information program cooperating vocal coummuntics. 
¢ Continue working with GYCC on winter-ueo monkoring and other issues. 


NATURAL QUIET 
© — Require new technologies/sound emissions st or less than 60dB( A) 
WILDLIFE 

Contme scientific studies of winter use and wildlife. 


a 
¢ Restrict acemotorized use es warranted. 
© Close Hast Batrance and Canyon to West Thumb to motorized use 


© Require new technologies, phase io most suingest standards in ansual increments t0 1004-5 peanon. 
Ban all snowmobile acozss if AQ Standards are aot reached at that time. 


Swbantted by Don Beckman 
PO Box 7363 
Bozermaa, Montane 5977 | 
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RESPONSES Individuals 


vee 


Page 1. Re: Support for The Citizen's Solution. Features of this alternative were for the most part analyzed throughout the range of alternatives in the DEIS. 
Please refer to the matrix which illustrates where the features of The Citizen’s Solution are evaluated in the DEIS. This alternative is not substantively different 
from alternative G in the DEIS, supplemented by features available in other alternatives. A remixing of features would yield an alternative whose impacts 

| would be within the range expressed in the DEIS alternatives. Therefore, it does not warrant consideration as a separate alternative in the Final EIS. 


Page |. Alternative B will not be the preferred alternative in the FEIS. Conclusions drawn by commenters on “good” features versus “bad” features may be 
helpful to the decision maker. However, absent any rationale that would indicate a feature is not possible, all features will remain in the range of alternatives 
available for the decision. Most actions that are « \tertained within the range of alternatives have consequences one way or another, and these are disclosed to 
the necessary degree in the EIS. 


Pages 1-2. These comments are interpreted as the commenter’s rationale for the decision to be made based on his opinion about impacts. There is nothing 
persuasive in the comment that affects the range of the alternatives considered. 


Alternative formulation in this DEIS effort is highly complex. Many suggestions for alternatives oi alternative features were made in the thousands of 
comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the way features were “mixed.” At the 
same time, many people focused on features of alternatives that they liked, and features to which they were oppos 1. It is clear that for such complex issues 
there could be an infinite number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider a reasonable number of examples 
that cover the full spectrum of possible alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question 1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions). What constitutes a 
reasonable range depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the agency. 


The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a Record of Decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 
mixing can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the Record of Decision, along with the 
rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. 


Page 3. Re: Use limits; the plan is meaningless without limits. As an action associated with all alternatives, visitor use capacities are to be determined (DEIS 
page 25). In practice, setting a carrying capacity is a highly complex and potentially divisive exercise. NPS managers decided there was not sufficient time 
available in the settlement time frame to devote to this type of analysis. NPS is developing visitor use scenarios for each alternative that will be the basis for a 
more quantified effects analysis and for mitigation. Some mitigation will be in the form of interim use limits pending carrying capacity analysis. The 7-year 
average will be one level of mitigation looked at in the FEIS, capping at current use will be another. These changes respond to cooperating agencies, EPA and 
others 


Page 3. NPS’ programmatic plan will direct the types of use that are appropriate relative to constraints or standards that are part of the FEIS alternative (or 
alternative feature) that is selected in the decision. This includes limits on sound or emissions, and locations that are closed or open, and phase -in periods. 
Within that context, later implementation will consider how to allocate use to outfitters, guides or concessions, how park administration must change, and other 
“how to” kinds of details. Some details may be spelled out in the decision to be made, others may require additional site-specific analysis. 


Pages 3-4. Re: closures. These comments are interpreted as the commenter’s rationale for the decision to be made based on his opinion about impacts. There 
is nothing persuasive in the comments that affects the range of the alternatives considered, or the analysis of impacts disclosed in the EIS. 


Page 5. Backcountry nonmotorized use is addressed in one or more alternatives by designating closed areas or areas in which travel is on designated trails only. 
These choices are available for the decision maker. 


RESPONSES Individuals 


Page 5. These comments are interpreted as the commenter’s rationale for the decision to be made based on his opinion about impacts. Though these opinions 
may be of interest to the decision maker, there is no other response to be made to them by changing the analysis or the alternatives. 


Page 5. The range of alternatives in the DEIS is adequate, considering the decision to be made and the issues being addressed. Other alternatives effectively 
close large portions of the park, but the closed segments — e.g. Fishing Bridge to East Entrance; Mammoth to Madison and West Yellowstone to Old Faithful — 
respond to identified and significant problems. In terms of issues and impacts, NPS saw no reason, to date, to have an alternative closing the east side of the 
park including the Canyon to West Thumb segments. It would be a function of adaptive management in alternatives B and E, or the determination of some 

| Significant impact at a later date, to find the need for closing the entire east side. nad 
Page 5. A few of the alternative features presented by the commenter are actions that would be associated with any alternative that might be selected. A 
majority of suggested features are present in the range of alternatives in the DEIS. NPS determines that to evaluate this alternative would not yield significant 
benefits toward the desired condition to a greater degree than any DEIS alternative. 
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COMMENTS 


Lakewood, CO 80228 
Dear Mr. Hawkes: 
Thanks for so promptly sending me a copy of the Draft Environmental impact 


in Grand Teton National Park (GTNP) from 1974 to 1986 when | retired from 
the NPS. | have reviewed the impressive documents and have the following 
comments. | detect a sincere effort to do 2 first class job in preparing the document. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR POINTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


These major points and conciusione are based on the more detailed, page-specific 
and point-by-polt comments which follow this summary. 


The NPS hes gotten into its present predicament regarding winter use by not 
the issue many years ago by the process presented in the currert 
DEIS&P. The NPS has permitted levels and kinds of winter use within the 


natural resources, and the kinds of visitor uses and the quality of visitor 
experiencos appropriate in the parks. Thus, the surrounding communities have 
developed an economic dependence on current kinds and amounts of use in 
the parks which is very difficult to alter. The features of the various alternatives 
in the DEISAP are strongly influenced by the current entrenched economic 
interests within and outside the parks, by political pressure applied by these 


economic interests and by other interest groups. | am reminded of the 
problems of overflights of Grand National Park and the traffic and vishor 
in Yosemite \'ailey 


2. Winter access in the parks by motorized vehicies is appropriate, but should be 
by oversnow vehicles (both mass transit snow coaches and snowmobiles) 
except for the roads thet are currently plowed in the 3 units as described in 
Alternative A. The amount of use by motorized oversnow vehicles should be 
limited to that which properly protects natural resources, adequately protects 
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visitor safety, and that provides the high quality visitor experiences to be 
expected in these 3 units of the NPS. 

2a The document avoids addressing acceptable kinds and levels of use (carrying 
capacity). This should have been done long ago and is a major shortcoming of 
the DEIS&P. | believe this issue is mentioned only once or twice in the DEISEP. 

3. None of the alternatives described in the DEIS&P develop the best winter use 
pian for the 3 units. | belleve the best winter use plan would be attained by 

some features of several of the alternatives, plus some features and 

actions not covered in the DE'S&P, into a new alternative with the following 

we oo 
The road between West Yellov: .one and Old Faithful should not be 
plowed but should be retained as a groomed motorized route as 
provided for in Atematives A, D, and E unless studies determine that 
groomed routes significantly facilitate the movement of bison outside of 
the park above the amount that would occur without grooming. if that is 
the case, the road between West Yellowstone and Old Faithtu! would be 
closed to al motorized use. 

B. Motorized access to YNP (except for the plowed road from Gardiner to 
Cooke City, MT) should be by oversnow venicies on groomed or 
ungroomed routes that are on roads open to public use during the 

notwirter seasons. Plowed roads would be as described in Alternative 
A 


in GTNP roads would be plowed as described in Alternative A. 

The plan would be based on the kinds and levets of visitor use that refiect 

park values, protect natural resources, and provide the kinds and quality 

of visitor experiences appropriate for the parks. The economic imerests 
of adjacent communities wovid be considered and incorporated into the 
plan onty to the extent thal they are compatible with and would heip 
achieve NPS objectives. 

E Mechanized equipment vould not be used to groom traiis that are not 
open to mechanized travel during the nonwinter seasons. if this means 
that nonmotorized trails carmot be goomed Sobek Mechanized 
grooming of routes or trails for nonmotorized uses should be done oniy 
on roadways that are open to pubic use during the nonwinter seasons. 

F. ‘The number of permanent warning huts would be minimal and imited to 
those that are needed for public safety. Motorized and nonmotorized 
users get along just fine without such facilities on the vast majority of 
public lands used during the winter. Construction and manning of 

Stations and interpretive faciities to the extent proposed cannot 
be under the current restrictions on funding in the NPS and dire 
need to devote current and any increased funding in the foreseeable 
fusure to addressing the current backlog of maintenance and operational 
needs. 

G Manned interpretation would only be provided at develope! destination 

areas. Only unmanned interpretive extibits would be provided at the few 

warming huts. 


oO 
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As provided for m Alternatives E and F, snowmobile travel would be 
prohibited iri GTNP between the east park entrance and the end of the 
plowed rov4i at Flagg Ranch. Movement of snowmobiles through this 
section of the park by users of the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail 
(COST) would be by wheeled vehicle shuttie. 
Since motorized travel on Jackson Lake is permitted during the ice-free 
season, snowmobile and snowpiane rave! would be permitted as in 
Alternative A to the extent that such travel is safe. 
in GTNP travel by oversnow vehicles on ungroome routes would be 
permitted on the following roads that are open to mechanized vehicles 
during the snowlree seasons, as provided for in Alternative A. 
a The inner park road between the Taggart Lake Trailhead parking 
area to the top of Signai Mountain. 
b. The Jenny Lake one way scenic drive. 
c. The Moose-Wilson road between the |) Y Ranch and the Granite 
Canyon Traifhead parking area 
Onty oversnow vehicles employing clean aid quiet technology (this 
needs to be snore explicitly described in the DEIS&P) would be permitted 
in all 3 units after 2002. By 2005 only oversnow vehicies that meet the 
standards for emissions and noise described for Altemative B on page 
27 of the DEIS&P would be permitted in ali 3 units. If these standards 
could not be met by 2005, motorized oversnow trave! would be restricted 
to mass transit oversnow vehicles that do meet the standards. Uniil the 
lower emission and noise levels are attained as described above, the 
Qumber of snowmobiles permitted on various road segments would be 
restricted to levels that attain emission levels which are healthy and 
noise leveis that are acceptable. This is especially true for the groomed 
route from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. 
Travel by motorized oversnow vehicles would be prohibited between 8 
P.M. and first fight in the moming. The closure between 11 P.M. and 5 
A.M. proposed in the DEIS&P is unrealistic and unacceptab. 
Nonmotorized oversniow travel would be restricted to ungroomed, 
designated routes only in ungulate winter ranges to the extent needed to 
protect animals inhabiting these areas as provided for in 
Alternatives B, O, and E in YNP and in all the alternatives for GTNP. 
Nonmotorized oversnow travel would not de restricted elsewhere unless 
studies indicate the need for restriction to designated routes in specific 
areas to protect natural resources 
Levels of use at entrance points, destination areas, and road 


Levels of use would be limited to the extent needed to protect natural 
resources, to ingure public health and safety, and to provide the quality 
of visitor experience that is appropriate to a national park experience. 
The road between the East Entrance and Lake Butte and between 
Canyon and Tower Junction in YNP would be closed to motorized 
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oversnow vehicies Dut nonmotorized use would be permitted. Or these 
roads would be ungroomed and without avalanche control but open to 
both motorized oversnow vehicles and nonmotorized users. |f users wieh 
to travel these routes, they should do so at thelr own risk, as they do on 
millions of acres of USFS lands. After ail, avalanche control for skiers 
and climbers in the Teton Range in GTNP is not practiced. 

P. The effect of gooomed motorized routes and tails on the movement of 
bison out of YNP in the vicinity of West Yellowstone would be 
determned. if the studies find that groomed rouies significantiy facilitate 
such movements out of the park greater than would occur without 
grooming, motorized travel between West Yellowstone and Old Faithtu 
would be prohibited. An altemnative might be to continue grooming even 
# grooming does facilitate bison movements out of the west side of the 
park--with a guarantee that bison could free range on public lands 
outside the park and not be slaughtered or tapped and shipped, es is 
currently the case, to address the State of Montana's perceived threat of 
tranamission of brucellosis from bison to domestic Cattle. 

Q _ Bighom sheep winter range in GTNP would be closed to nonmotorized 
vavel @ it can be reasonably demonstrated that such use is affecting the 
distribution and abundance of Gop 6s See ee Ihegai 
snowmobile travel in the Teton within the Jedediah Smith 
Wildemess and GTNP, especially within existing or potential bighom 
sheep winter range, would be more stringently controled with higher 
fines imposed on violators. 

Adaptive mansgement as described for ARemative 8 would be applied. 
3a. The clean end Gust technology referred to in te DEBS? should be desuined 


in greater detail. 
PAGE SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


| developed the following comments as | worked my way through the DEISGP, thus 

there is some repetition, for which | apologize, and which | have tried to minimize by 
Cross referencing comments. | reviewed the environmental consequences for 

Alternatives D, E. F, and G tess thoroughly than for Alternatives A, B, and C. 


4. pege 2--The purpose and need for actionshould be more Clearly and 
specifically described; such as: “The need for a pian is indicated by the 
difference between desired conditions and existing conditions. The purpose of 
a pian (or altematively, the purpose of the proposed pian) is to attain the 
desired conditions, which reflect the parks’ mandates and missions.” 

5. pege 4, Visitor iseues---The statement suggests that the present levels or 
kinds of winter use exceed the capacity to provide the quality of visitor 
experiences and adequate protection of park resources. But the DEIS&P does 
not further address the carrying capacity issue. It should. 

6. page 7, ist ED cote te ioe 
development interests in communities expect support from land management 
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10. 


agencies,” these agencies, and especially the NPS. are not obligated to 
Support such development interests. The economic situation in communities 
adjacent to the parks has become a serious economic, and thus a poiitical 
problem, because the NPS has permitted levels and kinds of winter use within 
the parks, especially in YNP, to increase over the years to unacceptable levels 
without adequate ph. ning o1 consideration of park values, of the requirements 
for protecting resources, and of the kinds and quality of visitor experiences to be 
Provided. Thus, the surrounding communities have developed an economic 


A “Resource Condition or Character” for Zone 1 should state that facilities 
should be as smail as possible to accommodate appropriate kinds of 
winter use and numbers of visitors. 

B “Resource condition or Character’ for Zone 2 should state that means for 
wildlife to escape high snow banks would be provided. 
“Visitor Experience’ for 2 should state that the amount of traffic 
might be constrained to provide for safe travel and an appropriate quality 
of visitor experiences. 

D. ‘“Appropriete Activities and Facilities’ for Zones 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 should 
indicate that these routes will be on established roads open to the public 
during the summer-—at least that should be the case. Reference to 
“Area” should be deleted, since this implies that indiecriminate off road 
travel would be permitted in such designated areas, which cannot be 
Permitted in any of the parks. if “Area” refers only to Jackson Lake, then 
this should be ststed. 

E “Appropriate Activiies and Facilites" for Zones 5, 6, and 7. Utilities, 


pege 25, Actione and Common to all Alternatives 
A The DEIS&P should state here and under similar topics throughout the 
document that ail motorized routes and all goomed motorized 


Shoukin't & aleo be stated thet all areas of the and parkway are 


pege 25, last poragraph--- ‘naar Slide Lake" should be deleted since the 
east of the park is nowhere neas Slide Lake. Reference could be made to the 
east park boundary in the Gros Ventre River drainage. Or is k intended that 
GTNP plow all the way to Slide Lake? Clarify. 

page 26, Actions for Grand Teton and the Parkway, first bullet—isn't 
the Moose-Witson Road plowed to the entrance to the J Y Ranch rather than just 
to the tumnofi to the Death Canyon Traithead? 
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12. 


13. 


pege 26, 3rd builet-—is it mended that all oversnow travel be prohibited 
between about 11 P.M. to 5 A.M. or just motorized oversnow waveil? | see no 


8 last diamond-—-plowing the road to Oid Faithtul will aleo address the 
currem serious aif quality and noise problems in that area. This should 
a 

“— 
1st dlamond-—-Would the shuttle service stop anywhere along the way 

to drop off and pickup skiers and snowboerders or others who want to 
spend a iittie time in a specific area, or would the shuttle service stop only 
at spots? Clarify. Wil the number of private vehicles and 
waiters be restricted by reservations for the entire road between West 
YeCowstone and Oid Faithful and Madison or just for dally and ovemight 
parking at those areas? Or will uniimited use of the road by private 
vehicles be permiited as long as they don't park at Madison or Old 
Faithtui? What about perking along the road or at traifheads by skiers 
and enowshoers? if private vehicle access and parking is to be 
(eatricted onty at Old Faithful and Madison, a statement should be made 
that the amount of traffic on the remainder of the road may be restricted to 
Sn ates an coat comtnteta ta 

provide satisfying visitor experiences, or something like that. This action 

kam needs to be clarified. 

B. 2nd diemond-—-i do not understand the meaning of the reference to 
delaying proposed plowing of interior sections of park road. Does this 
refer to just the ro..." between West Yellowstone and Old Faithtul or all 
park roads? Clarify. 

C.  1et Bullet--What is the purpose for not keeping the plowed road from 
West Yellowsione to Oid Faithful open from mid-March to mid-April? 
3rd bullet—Ift public comments are strongly against recommended 
closures, will a needed closure be abandoned? Is the NPS going to be 
— — justifiable cloeures onty f the public approves? 

not 

E  $th bullet—-| object to the magnitude of permanent warming huts that is 
being proposed. Would these facilities be open during the snow free 
period? Motorized and nonmotorized users get along just fine without 
such facilities on the vast majority of public lands used during the winter. 

F. Actions for Grand Teton and the 
a.  1et bullet—ts the Moose-Wilson Road not to be plowed as far as 

the J Y Ranch, or is this an error as in the description of the 


6. 


Sale fe: 


14 


existing situation in Alternative A? 

1st dlamond--- paved road away from the highway for 
snowmobiles of bicycles cannot be justified by (1) current or 
anticipated levels of public use by either motorized oversnow 
vehicles or bicycles, (2) impacts on natural resources, and (3) 
construction and maintenance costs. Clearly, the separate road is 
being proposed to benefit snowmobile taific not bicyclists. Such a 
road would not be proposed or constructed to benefit bicyclists 
alone. While the praposed road would give continuous access 
through GTNP and YNP to oversnow vehicles traveling the COST, 
what good is a bike path that ends at ether Flag Ranch or Colter 
Bay? Or is the long term pian be to construct a similas bike path 
separated from the highways through YNP? Not likely, nor should 


the park for thet matter), this should be done on its own 
merit, not in an attempt to further justify construction of a road for 
snowmachines. The NPS previously rejected constructon of such 
aroad. Nothing has changed to justify it now except political 
pressure from snowmobilers and the snowmobile industry. 
Snowmachine travel from the east park boundary to the end of the 
plowed highway at either Colter Bay or Flag Ranch should be by 


2nd builet--if motorized travel on Jackson Lake is to be 
prohibited, the prohibition should apply to both snowmobiles and 
snowplanes. Phasing out the use over 5 years cannot be justified. 
One year's warming of the closure by public notice is sufficient 
Jackson Lake is used by 2 very smali snowplane cllenitele. 

3rd bullet—! think “Mark ungroomed nonmotorized trails’ is more 
accurate than just to “provide nonmotorized trais.” This apples 
where the same topic is addressed throughout the DEISSP. As it 
is, the statement suggests that these are the only places that 
nonmotorized use will be permitied. A statement should be adved 
that nonmotorized oversnow travel will be permitted except where 
specifically prohibited to protect natural resources of public health 
ang . 


satety. 
15. page 30, 1st bullet—Does wheeled access include private and commercial 
or NPS subsidized vehicles? Clarify. And clarify the reasons for closing the 
road to wheeled access from mid-March to mid-April. 
pege 31, te bullet-—Would untimited traffic by private vehicles be allowed? 
What about Iimits on parking at destination areas? Something should be said 
about allowing only that amount cf traffic which can be supported by facilities, 


16. 


17. 


that provides appropriate public safety, and that provides the quailty of visitor 


late for theseS unis. 


experiences appropnate 
page 31, 4h diamond under the 2nd bullet—Would skiers and 
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snowshoers be able to debark from the snow coaches wherever they wanted or 
Only at designated spots? Scheduling would have to be frequent and some 

method would have to be devised to assure thal any skiers or snowshoers that 
might not make the scheduled pickups could be accounted for and picked up ff 


page 31. Srd bullet--Again, this level of increased facility development 
cannot be justified considering the backiog of pask operation and maintenance 


page 34. Actions for Grand Teton and the Perkway 
tet Gulfet-—Picwing the Antelope Flats Road is not justiied because of 
the cost and difficulty of keeping it open. 

8. 1st diamond unde: 2nd bullet—-Snowmachines should be shuttied 
trom the east Doundary to the end of the plowed road at either Colter Bay 
or Flag Ranch. Constructing a new paved road separated from the 
highway comdor cannot not be justified, especially to just provide “scenic 
diversions” for snowmachine users. The road would cost too much to 
construct and maintain for the ittle use it would get by ether 
snowmachine users of bikers, t would unnecessarily impact nature) 
resources, and it would invade a roadiess area. 

a ~ 
1st diamond-—-Giooming a snowmobile tail from the south boundary in 
GTNP to Moran should not be done. Sncwmobilers will have to trailer 
thes machines to the south park boundary anyway, and they can just as 
well trailer them to Mail Box Comer where an ungroomed trail could be 
provided to the boundary of the Bridger-Teton National Forest where 
snowmacnine users would have access to travel on USFS roads and, 
undortunatety, to unrestricted cross country travel. | assume that the 
staging area for this trail would be within the park near the south 
ertrance. This shouid be so indicated here, or if not there indicate 

B tet bullet--Snowmachine travel on an ungroomed route restricted to 
the inner park road from the Taggart Lake Trailhead to the summit of 
Signal Mountain is appropriate, but the more strict emission and noise 
standards required elsewhere in the park must apply here also. it makes 
no sense to ease up on these restrictions in the heart of the park while 
requiring them on the proposed snowmachine trail from Jackson to 
Moran where machines without these restrictions would have full use of 
the closely adjacent USFS lands. 

C. 2nd bBullet-—Again, f snowmobiles are going to be permitted on 
Jackson lake, they shou'd be required to use clean and quiet technology 
technologies. Snowplane use should be phased out. 

D. 3rd builet-—Ciarity why groomed nonmotorized trails at the Gros Vernire 

ae 


Campground are proposed. 

E. 8th bullet-——The expense cf maintaining a campground at Colter Bay is 
unjustified. if some limited spaces for campers are to be provided, this 
should be at Flagg Ranch, since the highway will be kept open to there. | 


COMMENTS 


2) 


cannot see the concessionaires being werested in providing overnight 
accommodations Of @ grocery store at Colter Bay. 
page 32, Actions Common to All Three Park Units,2nd diamond— 
The DEIS&P should provide justilication for selecting 2008-2009 as the tme 
when more strict emesion and sound standards for oversnow motonzed 
vethicies. But these stricter emission and noise control requirements shovid be 
implemented before 2008-2009. Plowing the road from West Yellowstone to 
Old Faithtul apparently would reduce the most serious public health and saiety 
and other concerns in that area of YNP. But waiting until 2008 or 2009 to 
implement these standards in other areas of the parks implies that public health 
and other concerns associated with motorized oversnow vehicles are not, and 
wil nol, present problems until then. \s this the case? The restriction to mass 
vansit oversnow vehicles should be implemented # the new restrictions on 
— euch as 2002-2003. 
page 
A — 18t _ dlamond-—Resizictions on night time use is a good idea. But 
restrictions should be eartier than 11 P.M. and later than 5 A.M. During 
the short days and long, cold nights during winter, | would guess that very 
little snowmachine use occurs ts late at night or begins that early in the 
morning. Selection of these times must be backed up by data that 
indicate there is significant use at night A more realistic time would be a 
restiction trom 6 P.M. and 7 or 8 A.M. This night time restriction shoud 
apply t0 afl the alternatives, and definitely to the alternative that is finally 


selected. 
B dd bullet-—-Manned programs cannot be justified at 
warming tuts. These should only be provided at destination facilities. 


should be made more explicitly apparent in all alternatives. 
page 34, 1st bullet—Ashough | dislike this level of control, this restriction to 
Gesignated trails in critical wildlile winter range should be applied under all 
akematives-——i the levei of use can be demonstrated to adversely impact 
wiidite distribution o: behavior. 
pege 34, Actions for Grand Teton and the Parkway 
A = 1et and 2nd bullete-—-The only justification for not plowing the road to 
Flagg Ranch is to decrease the length of the COST that would be along a 
plowed . Doing so would probably mean that facilities similar to 
those at Ranch would have to be constructed and maintained at 
Colter Bay and all or most of the services provided at Fiagg Ranch 
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probably would be abandoned (during winter) at Flagg Ranch. Again the 
CDST wail should be a shuttle through GTNP to the end of the plowed 
road at either Colter Bay or Flagg Alanch. 

B. 3rd builet--Again, | believe oversnow vehicles in appropriate numbers 
can be permitted on some roads that are open to the public during the 
summer. This would include the road from Taggart Lake to Signal 
A CARS CEES OCS le OSES Uae 


26. — , eqn Park, 3rd bullet---This 
should more Clearly indicate that the backcountry is closed to all nonmotorized 
travel. But | do not believe this is justified, except possibly for restrictions to 
Gesignated trails in importam ungulate winter range 

27. page 37, Actions for Grand Teton and the Parkway---Something 
Should be said about the COST between the east park boundary and Colter 
Bay. No snowmobile travel between these points ? Provide a shuttle service? 
Figure 14 does not show a snowmobile trail between these 2 points but the 
DEIS&P should discuss how long distant travelers on the CDST are to cross 
this section of the park. 

28. page 80, Floodplaine---is ¢ true that all developed areas are above historic 
floodplains? What about parts of Flagg Ranch and all the facilities at Moose? 
Clarify. What do you mean by “historic floodplains”? 

29. page 81, Vegetation—The damage to roadside forest vegetation by 
repeated plowing by snowblowers can significant impact the vegetation and 
aethetice. This should be pointed out for those alternatives that call for keeping 
roads open during the winter. 

30. page 95, let paragraph--it is knperative that the NPS address accaptabie 
levels of use at entrance points, destination areas, and along road segments 
that are open to motorized oversnow vehicies in terms of providing adequate 
public health and safety and the quality of visitor experiences appropriate in a 


park. 

31. page 100, Time—These data need to be expressed in terms of the relative 
Snowmobile traffic during day and night Naturally most traffic would be during 
the day. The data on incidents with bison at night supports the need to restrict 
motorized traffic during the night. 

32. page 101—The stated concem by snowmachine users on the CDST in GTNP 
Supports the need 10 shuttle snowmachines through GTNP to the end of the 
plowed road at Colter Bay or Flagg Ranch. It does not justify buliding a new 
road away from the highway to serve snowmobile users, with or without use by 
bicyclists during the rest of the year. The NPS should stick to its original 
Conclusion thal a new snowmobile route away from the highway corridor was 
not acceptable. This information and the reason for this decision should be 
discussed in the DEIS& P. 

33. page 102, Avalanche Hazards, Yellowstone National Park—For the 
level of use thet is or can be expectac’ on the groomed route over Syivan Pass 
or the ungroomed route over Washburn Pass. neither grooming nor avalanche 
control is justified. if users wish to travel these routes, they should co so at their 
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37. 


41. 


own risk, as they do on millions of acres of USFS lands. After ali, avalanche 
contro! for skiers and climbers in the Teton Range in GTNP is not practiced. 
Why the difference? 

page 116, bison, 3d paragraph-- he impact of groomed routes on the 
distribution of biaon needs careful attention. It seems highly likely to me that this 
groomed routes have had a major effect on bison movernents between Pelican 
Valley, Hayden Valley, Firehole Vatley, and on out the west entrance of YNP. 
This is unacceptable, perticularty as it may impact bison moving out of the west 
side of the park. Of course, the road between Gardiner and Cooke City, MT, 
whether plowed of not would not would have litte effect on the number of bison 
migrating out of the north entrance-—-where most of the bison have been killed 
or trapped over the pasi few years. Even if the Gardiner-Cooke City road was 
not plowed, bison, like elk, could and wouki migrate down the Yellowstone 
River and out of the park when snow conditions or forage availability became 
imiing. down this river corndor is easy due to the lesser snow depths 
than in the interior of the park and the environmental gradient of decreasing 
severity of winter conditions from the Lamar Valley to Gardiner and beyond. 
page 118, Mountain Goats (Oreamnos americanus) -—Due to the 
artifical introductions of mountain goats into previously unoccupied range, they 
Cannot be considered a product of natural colonization. Although it may be 
necessary from a practical standpoint to accept the occupation in YNP, this 
should be evaluated in terms of their impact on the native bighorn sheep 
populations and distribution. Due to the precarious status of bighorn sheep in 
GTNP, expansion of mountain goats from the Snake River Range into the Teton 
My 


Range ie unacceptable. , 
pages 126-130---The concern about natural quiet in natural area parks like 
the 3 units under dk .ussion here is extremely important, and | am glad to see 
this discussion and concem expressed in the DEIS&P. 

page 136, Perk Roadwaye end Motorized Trelie-— The DEIS&P shoud 
provide more details as tp how these routes and trails are groomed-—the kind of 


machinery. 

page 135, Park Roadways and Motorized Tralis, Yellowstone 
Netional Pari, 1st peragraph—Here tt states that the segment betwee) 
Washburn Overlook and Tower-Roosevelt is closed to all winter travel due to 
avalanche danger. But on page 102 it is stated thet avalanche control is 
practiced at Dun Raven Pass. If the road is closed to all travel, why avalanche 
control? Or is avalanche contro! practiced only when the road is being plowed 
in the spring? Clarity. 

page 136—-The DEIS&P should describe how these nonmotorized traits are 
groomed. Motorized vehicles? Normotorized? Motorized vehicles should not 
be permitted on trails that are not open to motorized use during the summer--- 
which means ail trais. 

pege 148, Table 28—The low use of the CDST certainly doesn't justify the 
cost of construction and maintenance of a paved road seperate from the 
highway as ts proposed for Aiternatives B. 

page 149, Visitor Experience, 2nd paragreph—-Since most of the 
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people surveyed were on a snowmobile, at a hotel, or with an imerest group, 
and did not represent all users of the parks, interpretations and conciusions are 
no doubt biased in favor of tie preferences of motorized oversnow vehicie 
users. More speciiic data from these surveys should be included in tabies--- 
numbers and percentages, of visitors in the various use categories, breakdown 
ol preferences, values, satistaction, etc. by user category. 

page 150, Numbers of Winter Visitors---The increase 1 winter visitors 
should be given through 1996-99 (124,275, which should be 124,136, Table 
21) instead of just for1997-96 (119, 274). In addition, since some of the data in 
Table 21 are wrong, some of the figures for visitor use here are also wrong. 
pege 161, tet full paragraph —Oid the visitors that stayed more than 1 day 
Stay in the parks or did they stay in faciiities in the parks pius facilities in 
communities outside the parks? Clarify. 

page 151, Visitor Surveys, ist and 2nd paragraphe-—For the 2 surveys 
conducted in the parks, the number and percentages of the several kinds of 
visitors surveyed shouid be given. Was the 1996/89, like the 1997 survey, also 
only of snowmobéers and snowcoach riders? There seems to be a paucity of 
information on nonmotorized users in the parks. 

page 155, last paregraph— The document would be more informative if the 
a oo This information is easily 


page age 175 Wiidiife-—| question the strong statements here. | think it should 
be moo .d by stating *.. . backcourtry use in GTNP could or may result... .” 
and". . . effects on bighom sheep could be or may be moderate to major...” | 
don’t think the DEIS&P contains enough information about the ‘eve! of use of 
the backcountry by skiers or snowshoers or by the illegal use by snowmobilers 
to make such strong statements. 

page 177, Conciusion for Effects on Public Heelth--- There is every 
indication that visitation levels will increase. Since this ie indicated in the 
ra Or en 


i 162 Presence and use of piowed roads 

A = 1et_ peragraph—-The statement that plowed roads would have a 
positive impact is incorrect, whether considered in and of itself or not. 
Such use of plowed roads by ungulates disrupts thes natural distribution, 
habitat use, and possibly population dynamics. Thus by definition, this is 
@ negative impact regardless of whether individual animais benefit trom 
greater energy efficiency. This is #relevant. Tits comment applies 
elsewhere where this statement ie made in the DEIS&P. The DEISAP 
falls to address the impact of plowing the road between Weet 
Yellowstone and Old Fakhiul on movements of bison out of the park onto 
public and private land in the West Yellowstone area where they are 
slaughtered or trapped and shipped due to the remote possibility that 
they might transmit brucellosis to cattle. in addition, the DEIS&P must 
compare the relative impact on bison of plowing vs grooming the road 
between West Yellowstone and Old Faithtul, i.e., would plowing this road 
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4 


groomed roads in the West Yellowstone-Oid Faithtul region is a major 


| 
: 


population 

184, 1st paragraph—See Comment 48A. 

1 

in GTNP is mentioned here but wouldn't similar impacts ocour in YNP? 


: 
} 
: 


the critical time periods? Or does winter use occur during these 
paragraph and last sentence of the section on the 


Haft 
seestie 


under Quiet end Solitude-—This greatly 
the benefits of the 11 P.M. to 5 A.M. closure. Not many visitors 


it 
i 
! 
i 


pege 222, 2nd tull paragraph—At one point this peragraph states: *. . . 
indicate that sections of the park must be closed or certain uses restricted to 
protect these values." This is followed by: “all visitor experiences currently 
afforded in the areas of closure would be eliminated.” These siatements are 
not in agreemert. Clasify. 

page 222, to view wildiife and scenery, 2nd 
sentence---This should also state thal there would be fewer opportunities due 
to the closure of Jackson Lake to snowmobiles after 5 years. 


use and that makes i politically difficuli to eliminate, put a cap on, or even 
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61. 


71. 
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reduce the current level of snowmobile use. 

page 231, Conciusion-—-The statem:.. about the sale of only clean fuels 
and oil should indicate that this app.es only within the parks, not to refueling 
facilities outside the parks. 

page 231, Presence and use of plowed roads. Piowed roads cannot 
be considered 2 Lenefit to wildlife. See Comment 48A. 

page 236, ist paragraph---This should indicate that the urvegulated use 
and impacts would primarily be due to unrestncted use in winter range areas. 
page 241, last paragraph—The specific activity group that would be 
adversely affected should be identified---snowmobiiers. 

page 243, Conclusion, ist sentence—-! dont believe this is a logical 
assumption. For example the document states on page 236 that 
backcountry nonmotorized use would have a moderate negative and short term 
impact Clarlty the basis lor making tis assumption. 

page 251, 4th paragraph, last sentence— | don't think the DEIS&P 
containg enough information about the level of use of the backcountry, 
specifically use of bighorn sheep winter range, by skiers or snowshoers or the 
tiegal use by snowmobilers to Conciude that such use has hed and will 
continue to have a moderate or major adverse impact on bighorn sheep. 
page 256, Ist paragraph---Would facilities at Flagg Ranch, other than being 
a staging area, remain open? 

page 272, GYA Regione! Economy, 1st paragraph, last sentence -- 
Shouldn't this state that the west side of the park is Closed to ali motorized 
winter travel? At least that is what is implied by the description of this 
alternative on page 36. Or should the description on page 36 more specifically 
state that nonmotorized travel is restricted to designated routes in the front 
Country and the backcountry (or remainder of the park) is closed to all 
nonmotorized travel? Clarify. 

page 273, leet paragraph-—-At what 2 locations will use levels be imited? 


from the northem range and would continue to do 80 regardless of whether or 


could, and would, easily migrate out of the park to the north because snow 
conditions would not be an obstacie to them migrating down the environmental 
gradieni from more severe snow conditions in the east to less severe conditions 
down the Yellowstone River drainage. 

page 322, 1st peragraph, 1et sentence---This is not true. at least for the 
Bridger-Teton National Forest east of GTNP where ail these uses occur. 

page 326, Additional impacts of the Proposed Actions, 2nd 
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sentence—in Alternatives B, D, and E, sking is limited to designated routes 
only in ungulate winter range. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


| recorded the following comments as | worked my way through the DEIS&P. Perhaps 
some of them will be useful in preparing the final EIS&P and Record of Decision. 


73. 


74, 


75. 


33x 


page 4, Visitor Access---What is the ditference between “winter visitation 
access” and “winter visitor access?” The statement that winter visitation access 
will be increased but winter visitor access will be decreased seems to be 


page 4—The sudtitie “Visitor Safety’ should be changed to “Visitor Health and 
Safety," And ‘air quality” (as it affects the health of visitors and employees, due 
to emissions from oversnow vehicies, particularly snowmobiles) should be 
added to the ‘ist of concerns under this 

page 26, Actions for Grand Teton and the Parkway, 2nd butlet-—--This 


page 27, Actions Common to Ali Three Park Units, 1st bullet—The 
following is more clear for the average reader: *. . consistent with criteria for 
controlling off-road vehicle use in 36 CFR 2.18.” 
pege 29, ist bullet-—-refer to “roads” rather than ‘areas’. 
page 83-— ‘impact Topics Address” should be “impact Topics Addressed.” 
page 90—Minority and Low-income Populations, 1st paragraph— 
Table 7 gives an overview of the 17 GYA counties compared to Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Montana---not as just Montana a3 stated here. 
pege 94, leet peragraph— “Table 9 should be “Table 10.” 
page 116, lest paragraph— “3000 feet’ is incorrect. It shouk: be “3000 
meters,” of if expressed in feet, it should be “above 9000 ft.” 
en Se oe ee ee oe ene Do 
GTWNP, more like 1 mile. 
page 137, Segment 7—-The sentence “West of Hayden Valley, the road 
rises and crosses the Central Plateau, which separates the Hayden Valley from 
the Firehole River Valley” is not true. This follows the Yellowstone 
River to Fishing Bridge and the west shore of Yellowstone Lake to West Thumb, 
a ee ee we 
gees | 
Sth paragraph--i believe that the Moose-Wilson Road is plowed to the 
entrance to the J Y Ranch, not just to the Death Canyon Trailhead turnoft. 
B Last peregraph— This needs to be clarified that these road segments 
are plowed and not open to oversnow machine use. This paragraph 
should be deleted and combined with the first paragraph on page 140. it 
is Very confusing as it stands. 
pege 142, Grand Teton National Perk and the Parkway, 1st 
peragraph--- The document should indicate that the Moosr Visitor Center is 
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open during the winter. 

86. page 143, Table 21--Many of the totals, percentages, and ail the averages 
do not add up based on the other data given in the table. Major errors are 
present. Something is really wrong here and probably in some of the other 
tables on winter visitor use. | did not check them aii. 

87. page 144, Tabie 22--The total of 616,402 in Tabie 22 is wrong, given the 
data in the table. | get a total of 1,22, 428 for the Total column compared to the 
616,402, which is the total for the Total row. Either the data in the table is wrong 
or someone cannot add. For example, the total for the North Entrance column 
should be 366,383 instead of 196,759. | did not check the other columns. Thus 
the percentages given in the following tables for the several entrances are 
wrong. 

88. page 144, North Entrance and Table 22---Why are the percentages 
given here based on the period between 92/93 and 97/96 when the data in 
Table 22 covers the period from 89//90 to 98/99? And why are the data for 
96/89 not included in computing totals and averages? Or should the period 
97/8 used in the discussions for the several entrance stations be 96/997 If the 
92/83 to 97/98 period is to be used to match with other data referred to later, 
only the data, totals, and percentages for that period should be shown in Table 
22. Or if you want to show all the data in Table 22 as it stands and use tho 
period 92/98 to 97/96 in the discussions, totals and should be 
given separately for the 89/90 through 91/92 period, the to 97/96 period, 
and for 98/99. Since the data in Table 22 is wrong, the number of visitors and 
the percentages given here in this paragraph are wrong. There is also an error 
in Table 24. The figure of 430,977 stiould be 430,877. | did not check the deta 
in Tables 25 or 26. This comment also applies to Tables 23, 24, and 25 and the 
numbers and percentages given in the discussions for the other entrance 
stations. 


89. page 145, Table 23--Shouldn' the percentages >1% given here be <1%, 
as shown in Table 24? 

90. pege 146, East Entrance Station—Tabie 25 given here should be Table 
22 and Table 25 shouid be referred to following “Pahaska Tepee.” The 

given in this paragraph do not agree with those in Table 25. 85% 

should be 86% and 15% should be 14%. In addition shouldn't the 0% given in 
Table 25 be <1%? 

91. page 147, Table 27---“Couker Bay’ should be “Colter Bay.” 
page 150, Group Origins, etc.-— ~ “rom outside the state" should more 
explicitly be “from outside 

92. page 162, Table a 

‘ should indicate whether the impacts ase positive or negative. Or are the 
positive or negative nature of the impacts indicated when specific impacts are 
discusse1? This comment applies to all other tables that use these Impact 


Categories. 
93. page 164, ist 
A The last sentence in this paragraph is the same as the first serience. 
One of them should be eliminated. 
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97. 


& The citation to “GYCC 1999" should be spelled out in all the citations for 
i, since that is the way It is cited in the bibliography. Or the citation in the 
should be GYCC. 
page 165, last peragraph—-Wouidn’ the following be more accurate? *. . . 
disturbed less by vehicies on roads than by people on foot or skis who are not 
confined to a specific route or trail." Only 1 of the 5 citations in this paragraph 
are included in the Bibliography. Hardened snowmobile trails as weil as 


Species. 
pege 166—The reference to “Horejsi 1976” is not in the Bibllography. 
References to NPS 1996 need to be more specifically identified as “a° or “b* 
SES SS SS Ss CO a ae & 
1998 
pege 167, 2nd peragraph—- “Cassier is spelled “Cassirer’ in the 
. And Tyers in Press is not in the Bibliography. Tyers in Press is 
not In the Bibliography and shouid be. 
— 168 
Eagles— “Stang 1999" is given as “Stang 1996" in the Bibllography. 
a Lynx-- “Aune, et. al.” and Halipenny et. al.” are not in the Bibliography. 
And Schultz and Bailey 1376 deals only with elk. Why use that 
reference in a discussion of lynx? 
Wolves— Thurber 1994 shouid be Thurber et al, at least multiple 
authorship is given in the Bibliography. 
D. Wolverine and Fisher--- “Copeland 1996" and “Auther et al” are not 
in the Biblography. And “Gunther et ai. 1997" is given as 1996 in the 
Bibliography, and there is no reference to “Gunther et al. 1999” in the 


Bibliography. 
page 168, Trumpeter Swan-—Specify “ates for the spring breeding season. 
“Ehrlich et al. 1969" is not in the Bibliography. 

pege 170, Table 36—‘*.. . consequence the population” should be 
“consequence tp the population under both Moderate and Major Effect 


categories. 

page 171, 2nd sentence, last peragraph---What 1996 report? Give a 
specific citation for it. 

pege 172, tet full sentence—- “Presence of [--what?--] tends to reflect. 


pege 170, Geothermal Hebitats, ist paragraph-—-The Bibliography 
contains only a reference to Kurz 1998; not Kurz et al. 1998 and no 1997 
reference. 
page 162, Ist paragraph—-Snook and Davis 1996 is Snook and Davis 
1997 in the 

186, 2nd to last peragraph--NPS 1993 is not inchided in the 

Either National Park Service or NPS should be used in citations 

in the text end in the Bibliography: not NPS in the text and National Park 


Service in the Bibliography 
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106. 


page 167 

A. 3rd paeragraph---The citation here should be Stang 1998. The entire 
citation should not be given here. 

8 4th paragraph---GTNP and the parkway shouid aiso be included in this 
discussion of impacts on lynx. 

C. last poragraph, ist sentence-—This should read“. .trails and their 
use is very small... .“ 


106a. page 188, 2nd to last paragraph---NPS 1995 is not in the Bibliography. 


107. 


108. 


108. 


110. 


111. 


112. 
113. 


114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 


See Comment 105. 

page 193, Snowplanes, ist paragraph--- The statement “interpret the 
table as described in the YNP alternative A impact pasagiaph” is confusing. 
Clarify and give a better description of where this statement can be found. This 
comment applies etsewhere that this statement is made. 

pages 194 and 195, Tables 44, 45, and 46---Shouidn' these tables be 
in the Aflected Environment chapter since Alternative A is the existing 
condition? 

page 196, Quiet and Solitude, last sentence--Rather than refer to 
“many visitors responded” the number or percentage from the survey data 
should be given. 

page 214, Table 47---The comparison between Alternatives A and B would 
be a lot easier if both sets of data were included in this table. Flipping back and 
forth between this table and Tabie 42 to make the comparison is inconvenient at 


best -° 

page 219, Table 48—-The title of the table should be: *... available under 
Alternative B compared to Alternative A.” The heading “Miles or areas” is 
confusing. The units of measurement (miles or acres) should be stated in the 
column for each opportunity. This comment also applies to Tables 50, 52, 54, 
56, and 58. 

page 220, Quality of the Groomed Surtace-- “hardened” should be 
“harden.” 

page 221, Conclusion, 1st paragraph, 2nd sentence---Shouidn' this 
be “ visitors that access the park by snowmobile using the West Enirance... .” 7 
pege 222, Table 49--See Comment 111. The “Ungroomed motorized trai 
or area” opportunity should indicate “O acres” in the Miles or areas column with 
reference to a footnote: “Jackson Lake 5 years after implementation of the plan.” 
The Increase/Decrease column should the decrease of the acreage of Jackson 
Lake at low pool (full pool ig 25,540 acres). This comment also applies to 
Tables 51, 53, 55, 57, and 59. 

page 239, Conciusion, 1st sentence---Shouidn't this refer to “closing 
visitor access by snowmobiles”? 

page 256, 2nd paragraph--- Begin the paragraph with "in GTNP oversnow 
page 263, Conclusion, last sentence--- This should be identified as 
applying specifically to GTNP. This also applies to the last sentence on page 
290. 

pege 264, Wiidlite, 1st paragraph, tast sentence --Specify that the 
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123. 


124. 


125. 
126. 


127. 


126. 


imitation of backcountry nonmotorized use to designated routes applies to 
winter range 


. page 260, The availability of access to winter activities or 


This should read: “Backcourtry users are restricted to 

Gesignated routes only in important winter range.” 

> Quiet and Solitude, 1st sentence—‘visitor’ should be 

page 296, Effects on Adjacent Lande—Apparently the states provided 

much or all of the information on the effects on the states. This should be 

Clarified here. 

page 306 

A ed bullet from the top—Helrich 1999 is not in the . 

B 7th bullet from the top—Taylor 1995 is not in the Biblography. The 
reference there is to Taylor and Skidgel. Here and at the Sth bullet, why 
couldn't NPS surveys of expenditures be used to separate expenditures 
within the parks from expenditures outside the parks? Ciarlly. 

page 306, Economice-— There seems to be a vast diflerence in estimates of 

economic impacts by the NPS (pages 196 and 198) than the estimates given 

here. Discuss and clarify. This comment probably applies to the other 
estimates of economic impacts in this section on Effects on Adjacem Lands. 
page 312, Direct and indirect Eifects on the state of idaho by 

Alternatives B through C, 3rd paragraph--tt is not true that plowing the 

road from West Yellowstone to Old Feith would eliminate the quality of 

enjoyment of ail users. 

page 318, Cumulative impecte Common to All Aiternativee---None of 

the citations in this paragraph are in the 

page 321, last paragraph—Which park is referred to here? Or should 
be “parks* or should YNP and/or GTNP be specifically mentioned? 


pege 340—-The reference to . MM. 1970 should more properly be 
Meagher, M. M. 1973 The dison of Yellowstone National Park. National Park 
Service Scientific Monograph Series No. 1. 161 pp: , or both of these 
documents should be cited. 

page 344—Do the references Tyers, D. 8. 1999 and Tyers, Dan 1996 refer to 
the same documert? 


| appreciate the opportunity to review and comment on this important document. | 
hope that my comments and suggestions wil be helpful in preparing a better and more 
acceptable alternative than Aiternative B, or any of the other alternatives for that 
matter. Please send me a copy of the final EIS and Record of Decision. 


Wilham J. Barmore, Ji. 
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Page 2. Winter use Carrying capacity is mentioned in a very key context in the DEIS. On page 25, carrying capacities must be determined as a feature of any 
alternative that might be selected. Owing to court settlement time frames, NPS did not feel that such a complex task could be completed in association with the 
EIS and that the appropriate context for such a determination would be after a decision is made on the winter program. 


Page 2. Alternative formulation in this effort is highly complex. Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features were made in the thousands of 
comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the way features were “mixed.” At the 
same time, many people focused on features of alternatives that they liked, and features to which they were opposed. It is clear that for such complex issues 
there could be an infinite number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider a reasonable number of examples 
that cover the fuil spectrum of possible alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question 1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions). What constitutes a 
reasonable range depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the agency. 


The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 
mixing can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.i(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the record of decision, along with the rationale, 
should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. 


Many comments on pages 4-19 of the letter refer to incorrect terminology, minor clarifications, suggestions about wording, typographic errors, etc. Some 
comments crosswalk into more substantive issues responded to above. Others may be dismissed by virtue of the level of analysis that is appropriate in this 
programmatic EIS, versus a more site-specific analysis. Overall, these comments are helpful and each will be considered and incorporated as needed. NPS feels 
that there is no need to respond individually to these types of comments, beyond this statement. 
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505 Ponderosa Dr. 
“a WY 83001 
Mr. Hawkes, 


Comments regarding Winter Use Plan DEIS for Yellowstone & Grand Teton Nat'l Parks & } D 
Rockefeller, Jr Memona! Paskway 


My remarks should be prefaced by the fact that ] canmot specifically choose one of the 
stated alternatives in the pried plan document My pursuit would be to encourage an 
amalgamation of several specifics bsted in a variety of the plan alternatives. Further, | live in the 
Jackson area, so | would perceive that I am very familias with the polnical/geographica) and 
economic issucs surrounding the necessity of the WUP_ I have made comments previously, and 
have been a co-plaintiff on the Fund For Animals lawsuit I feel very qualified to make important 
commeats for consideration in resolving this matter. 


I cannot support any of the alternatives as they are currently compiled. I would like to 
point out the particulas items of import be they good or bad. They are as follows... 


Good initiatives to pursue. 

I. The increase of interpretive opportunities(YNP) 

2. Prohibst oversnow travel, from 9pm to S6am(YNP) 

3. AD Cy RSENS CEES CE eee conte Se W. Veoumem & Ot 
Fanhful 

4 Cominue scientific studies, especially of bison migsation routes,YNP). YNP’s Supt. 
should recognize the judge's ruling in the case with the FFA & close areas for study as required. 
ble shouldn't be allowed to choose which rulings he wishes to comply with. 

5. Separate motorized & non-motorized traffic There is currently gross abuse of the 
requirement that snowmobiles not use the public roadbed, which ought to be enforced 

6. Phase out snowmobiles, snowplanes from the Potholes as well as Jackson & Jenny Lakes, 
ASAP 

7. As soon as EPA has new snowmobile standards, adopt them without delay. The industry 
could make them quieter(60db max) & more efficient but hasn't Users will have to subordinate 
thew recreation to the park’s needs. Abruptly shut down snowmobile access in 2 yrs. to any 
machinery that does not comply with EPA or park mandated standards. Special dispensation 
allowed for snowcoaches, but they too should be disallowed within 5 yrs. if standards are not 
met.(YNP, GTNP) 

is Designated winter range should only be for noa-motorized access, if that. Minimally 
invasive access should be allowed whenever possible. (YNP, GINP) 

9. The COST should be closed m both parks. Only shuttle operations should be allowed to 
get people to points in those parks. 

10. Establish winter campsites at Old Paithiul. 

11. Establish an advisory committee. Select not just gateway community officials or enviro 
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types, but individual citizens familiar with the local & geo-political dynamics.(YNP, GTNP) 

12. Step up enforcement of any speed limits, safety violations, outfitter violations, etc (YNP, 
GTNP) 

13. Mitigate, but don’t hesitate to terminate, if wildlife & environmemal protections aren't 
observed stringently YNP & GINP should be Class One air quality areas at all times. Steps 
should be undertaken to that end for summer private & commercial vehicle access. If a state does 
aot have a vehicle mspection law that includes cmission standasds, then vehicles with license 
plates from those states should be denied access of charged appropriately higher entrance fces. 
That includes Wyoming, which currently does not have such a law for vehicle inspections at all. 
14. Regrettable, but close the east entrance in winter. 


Bad, do not pursue 

l Establishment of more new snowmobile trails. Any new non-motonzed trails should only 
be in non-invasive, wildlife friendly areas. 

2. Any speeds for motorized vehicles over 3$mph. 

3. Plowed roads 

4 No new CDST pathways 

5 Continuance of vehicles with 2-stroke engines 

6. No new staging aseas/jumping off poims to the south for snowmobile access While | am 
not fond of the Flagg Ranch operation, I do not think that Vail Assoc should be given preferential 
treatment over their long-term operation at Flagg, with a new level of facilities at Colter Bay. | 
do aot wish to see a new pall of exhaust emanating from N. GTNP. 

7, No plowing, minimized grooming of roads to preclude bison migration along roadbeds to 
exit the park and be killed. 


Misc. Other 

1. I don’t understand the section, “Species of Special Concern” under Alt. F. Since when are 
trumpeter swans preseat in YNP in winter? Most have migrated to Jackson in carly winter & fly 
further south as soon as the waters of Flat Creek freeze up. 

2. I did not see any reference to any studies regarding carrying capacities of YNP as regards 
its wildlife charges. Further studies of their needs vrs. the wants of the gencsal public, should be 
made & implememed. The public should never routinely be denied access, only as natural 
resources mgm. dictates. And this docs NOT apply to mgmi. designed to provide hunters and 
outfitters the increased abibty to kill wildlife as » result of park pursuits. 


Philosophically, it is not reasonable to assume that snowmachines can be eliminated from 
the park, at least not in the acar term. | would very much like to see sciiwus studies regarding 
mass transit, people movers{monorail), access reservations, etc., for both summer and winter, but 
especially now for winter access. 

I would like to commend the park staffers, especially in light of direct criticisms, for thew 
efforts in preparing the DEIS. Mistakes will often be made, so long as they aren't mahcious (o 
either side, but bring focus on the true problems our parks are facing. 

1 disagree with my friends at the FFA regarding the level of closure of YNP_ | do not wish 
to sec snowmobiles in the park any longer. Their irresponsible riders, polbution(noise & 
emission), the harassment of wildlife, the endangermem of park employees, their damage of 
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natural resources, their danger to one another, etc, are all items that must be corected for the 
future well being of our natural heritage. However, winter access must be maintained for as many 
as facilities can accommodate, especially by means of mass transit. Perhaps onc passenger access 
would have to be accommodated only by specially granted permits, oven in sumunct. 

In determining the preferred alternative for YNP or GTNP, the economic hardships 
presentcd io gareway communities, should not be the(or a consequential) determining factor. lt 
will always de a political factor that must be considescd, as & as minimally as possible. 
The NPS should only consider what is good & proper for the parks. That the gateway 
communities have been able to profit from them proximity to the parks all these years is fortunate 
for them. However, their prior good fortune can't be the yardstick for which future decisions for 
the parks are made. [hey will adapt. Oueliiiers will fall back, regroup, & eventually find a new 
way 10 profit from whatever position ic adopted. The parks do NOT OWE them a living 

References in the options io clean ait, solitude, quiet, safety, resource preservation, ctc., 
should be the principal “driving” factors in NPS’s decision of alternatives. 


Thank you, 


Wak Fermes 
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Pages 1-2 Re: Good initiatives to pursue and bad initiative not to pursue. Alternative formulation in this effort is highly complex. Many suggestions for 
alternatives or alternative features were made in the thousands of comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives 
because people did not like the way features were “mixed.” At the same time, many people focused on features of alternatives that they liked, and features to 
which they were opposed. It is clear that for such complex issues there could be an infinite number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, 
the agency need only consider a reasonable number of examples that cover the full spectrum of possible alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question 
1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked Questions). What constitutes a reasonable range depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal 
is at the discretion of the agency. 


The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 
mixing can occur as long as the mixed features are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the record of decision, along with the 
rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. 


Conclusions drawn by commenters on “good” features versus “bad” features may be helpful to the decision maker. However, absent any rationale that would 
indicate a feature is not possible, all features will remain in the range of alternatives available for the decision. Most actions that are entertained within the 


range of alternatives have consequences one way or another, and these are disclosed to the necessary degree in the EIS. 

Page 2. Re: Species of special concern. Please see page 125 in the DEIS. The species and its presence are of sufficient concern to address possible impacts. 
Page 2. Re: Reference to studies regarding carrying capacity. Work accomplished by biologists on defining the wildlife affected environment and the effects 
of winter use on it are cognizant of the carrying capacity issue. Such determinations include many factors other than those associated with winter use. For this 
reason, NPS holds to its determination that setting, or determining, carrying capacities is beyond the scope of this effort (see page 16 in the DEIS). Steps are 
being taken to make the winter use EIS analysis as consistent as possible with that of the Bison EIS/Plan. NPS will clarify this issue as much as possible in the 
final document. 


Pages 2-3. Re: Impacts of snowmobiles, and issues relating to safety, wildlife, natural resource damage, etc, are disclosed in the DEIS. The reader can note the 
differences in impact between the current condition (alternative A) and other alternatives that limit or eliminate snowmobile access in various areas of the 
parks. Alternative G provides for oversnow mass-transit access only. NPS feels that access to the national parks is a key element in the purpose and need for 
action, which is the major reason why total closure to motorized vehicles in the winter was considered but eliminated from detailed study. 


Page 4. Re: Economic hardships to gateway communities should not be determining factor. The EIS presents a fair disclosure of impacts of winter use 
alternatives, including social and economic effects. There is no emphasis from NPS on economic impacts; the document and the process fulfil NEPA analysis 
requirements. It should be pointed out that cooperating agencies — primarily state and local government — are chiefly concerned about economic impacts on 
local communities and such concerns have been given due consideration. NPS is not responsible for the economic viability of the surrounding areas, but what 
NPS might propose to do is certainly an issue that must be addressed in the EIS. Consideration of impacts and other factors is in the purview of the decision 
maker, who will select an alternative and provide rationale for that selection in a record of decision. If certain uses are determined in the EIS to cause adverse 
impacts on park resources and values, and if it is further determined by the decision maker that such impacts are contrary to law, executive order, regulation and 
policy, then action must be taken. Mitigation that is necessary to reduce an impact to the appropriate level, or elimination to get rid of the impact entirely, could 
cause economic effects in local communities. NPS maintains that the proximity of such communities to the parks will always represent opportunities as well as 
risks for local businesses. 
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Wr. Clifford Hawkes Nov. 29, 1999 
National Park Service 

Denver Service Center 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 

Lakewood, CO 80228 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


Attached are my comments concerning the Winter Use Plan for Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National Parks. I oppose the preferred alternative that will 
plow the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. I suspect most people 
believe, as I do, that winter activities are an integral part of the visitor 
experience in Yellowstone N.P. and that we should be able to choose the type 
of vehicle access that best meets our individual needs, whether that be as a 
family or en individual. 


I support reasonable regulation of snowmobiles for emissions and noise. In 
this regard I favor the BPA's process in this effort. The NPS, whose 
expertise is not motorized emissions, should follow EPA guidelines when they 
are developed. It is obvious from the release of a flawed study on 
snowmobile emissions by Yellowstone N.P. officials that they are biased 
against snowmobiles and are incapable of making a fair, objective decision. 


I also support keeping the entire Grand Loop open for snowmobile use. This 
is a one-of-its-kind experience for snowmobilers which offers a continuous 
outing without back tracking. 


I especially oppose busing from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. I would 
not enjoy such a ride and would not use it. Busing also does not take into 
account the economies of surrounding communities. The NPS helped create a 
healthy, viable snowmobile industry in West Yellowstone and cannot 
arbitrarily eliminate that use now. 


Instead of your preferred Alternative B I support a modification of 
Alternative & that, in addition to adaptive planning, keeps the Grand Loop 
open to snowmobiling, with access from all current *ntrances; provides 
reasonable regulations for snowmobile emissions and noise; does not plow the 
road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful; and provides the groomed 
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snowmobile routes currently available in GTNP. 
SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


1. Bxisting Condition,Pg. 4. I believe there is a major issue missing here. 
That is: support for local communities. Public land, including national 
parks, play an important role in maintaining and supporting local 
communities, both economically and socially. Congress spends considerable 
time through oversight hearings emphasizing this point. Economic impact has 
been a major point of contention from both West Yellowstone and Cody, as 
well as the adjacent counties of Fremont Co. ID., Gallatin and Park Counties 
MT, and Park and Teton Counties WY, and the States of Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. Yet economics is not a major issue in the document. This is an 
obvious error in the document. 


Page 7 states “Community expectations for winter visitor use in and around 
the parks represent a part of the context for these issues and concerns." 
But community support is much more than “context.” It is as much a part of 
the fabric of this area as visitor use or resource protection. 


The top of page 14 defines an isgue as “a point of contention about the 
specific possible environmental effect of a specific management action or 
program.“ There is a definite point of contention between the towns, 
counties and states in and around YNP and the proposed actions in this 
document . 


Therefore, support for local communities should be added as an issue 90 its 
importance cam be assessed along with other importent issues. 


2. Social amd Economic Issues, Pg. 15. This is further evidence that 
support for local communities should be a major issue to be addressed in the 
existing condition. 


3. NEPA, Pg. 17. The agency aust, as it states in the document, develop 


alternatives that address the purpose and need for action. While the 
responsible official has discretion to limit the scope of analysis, he must 
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be careful not to do so in an arbitrary and capricious manner. As I 
understand it this means the agency may not ignore important information 
that is pertinent to the decision simply because that information is not 
consistent with the selected choice. 


4. Formulation of Alternatives, Pg. 21. According to the text here, 


alternatives were developed in response to the major issues aad concerns 
raised through public and iaternal scoping. However, in looking through the 
alternatives I see none that address the issue of support for local 
communities. If support for local communities is a major issue, as I believe 
it is, there should be an alternative that best supports the local 
communities surrounding YNP. There is none! 


5. Effects of Alternatives, beginning on Pg. 157. Alt. B estimates the 
total economic output in the 17-county GYA area will be redmoed by $12.4 


million, with an additional loss of 301 jobs related to reduced nonresident 
expenditures (pg. 198). 


In addition there will be a loss of $14.7 million in regional expenditures 
and 357 jobs in the 3-state area as a result of this proposal. 


Further, the freedom to choose the type of transportation to use will be 
eliminated between West Yellowstone and Old Faithful, as will the 
opportunity to ride the Grand Loop be foregone. Instead, people will be 
forced to ride the bus to get to Old Faithful. 


Alternative B will also result in more elk, bison and deer colliding with 
wheeled vehicles on plowed roads, resulting in more animals being killed. 


80 what benefits will accrue to the American public to offset these obvious 
negative effects? From reading the document we learn water and air 
pollution will decrease and noise levels will decline. 


However, noise is not critical to those riding on snowmobiles, snowcoaches 
or buses since they are riding on/in a noisy vehicle anyway. Noise is 
critical to nonmotorized users like cross-country skiers and snow shoe 
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hikers. At a fairly moderate pace of 2 mi./hour these people can be in a 
negligible noise range in 20 minutes (assuming a 5 snowmobile group in a 
middleground setting) and consequentiy in a naturally quiet area. Here they 
can stay all day enjoying the quiet, returning only at night fall. 


Less thao 1% of the winter recreational visitors entering through West 
Yellowstone are cross-country skiers however (Pq. 217). And they can be out 
of range of motorized sound in roughly 20 minutes. In the case of noise, 
therefore, the benefit to the many (snowmobilers) outweighs the benefits to 
the few (skiers) . 


As for air pollution, air quality standards are occasionally exceeded on 
high snowmobile days at the West Entrance and Old Faithful corridor in YNP 
and at Flagg Ranch in GTNP (Pg. 94). For the most part air quality is good 
and there is no evidence of people getting sick from air pollution, other 
than an occasional employee at West entrance. Presumably this situation 
could be mitigated by limiting exposure and by moving the check point out 
from under the enclosed entrance at West where fumes can be trapped. 


Water pollution may occur from snowmobile use. Samples found high levels of 
ammonia and sulfate in the snowpack along groomed roads (Pg. 180). However, 
there is no scientific evidence that these pollutants make their way into 
streams, or even if they do, the pollutants have an effect on fish or 
wildlife. The effect of 2-stroke engine emission deposits along groomed park 
roads is, in fact, unknown (Pg. 180). 


In summary, preferred Alt. B will result in the loss of millions of dollars 
to local communities and the tri-state area; will deprive people of the 
choice of which equipment to use, and where they can use it; and wil) result 
in greater loss of elk, bison and deer. In exchange, only 1% of the winter 
visitors will benefit from the lower noise level; air pollution, which is 
concentrated in only a few areas on the highest use days, will be minimally 
improved; and the effects of water pollution are hypothetical and unknown. 
How the agency can conclude this is the best alternative is beyond me. 


Instead of Alt. B I prefer Alt. £, modified to 1) eliminate plowing of the 
road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, 2) eliminate busing from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful, 3) keep the Grand Loop open to snowmobiles, 
including access from all existing entrances; and 4) provide the groomed 
snowmobile routes currently available in GTWP. 


That concludes my comments. Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the 
proposed Winter Plan for Yellowstone and Grand Teton National parks. I urge 
you to not eliminate an importaat part of the Yellowstone experience by 
plowing the road to Old Faithful. This would truly ruin the winter 
experience for me and my family. 


« ID 83445 
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Page 1. Re: Opposition to alternative B. Under the CEQ regulations, the requirement in an EIS is to provide a range of reasonable alternatives that clearly 
define the issues, and to fully evaluate and disclose the possible effects of those alternatives. The DEIS meets this requirement, while acknowledging that the 
commenter disagrees about many of the impacts disclosed. In general, the expressions of opposition relate to the decision that the commenter would like to see 
NPS make, based on myriad disagreements about the effects disclosed in the DEIS. The general response to such comments is that the commenter’s opinions 
will be considered in making the final decision, but that there is nothing in those opinions that substantively would alter the range of alternative features to be 
evaluated in the Final EIS. For example, if the features that are not supported were to be deleted from the range of alternatives then the analysis would be left 
only with features that the commenter likes or agrees with. If only the actions that are liked by the commenter remain, then there is effectively only one 
alternative. Therefore, expressions of support or objection will not be responded to, in general, by changes in alternative features — they will be responded to 
when the decision criteria are developed, and accordingly, when the rationale for the decision is presented in the Record of Decision. People who commented in 
this fashion are asked to consider that there is a very clear separation between alternatives legitimately considered in an analysis and the expression of a preferred 
alternative or the decision to be made. 
Page |. Re: Personal freedom of access. Please see the purpose and need section in the DEIS and the FEIS. Personal access may be reflected in the statements 
of desired condition, but personal access by snowmobile is not a right or a guarantee. The NPS mandate, as stated in the purpose and need section, places 
personal enjoyment and freedom of access in a subordinate role to protection of park values so they are unimpaired for future generations. All alternatives but 
one in the EIS allow the use of snowmobiles in varying degrees and places, depending upon the alternative concept. The impact of each alternative on visitor 
experience is disclosed, including impacts on snowmobile users as a group. The difficulty is that personal access via snowmobile, considering present 
commercial technology and usage, causes a variety of impacts on park resources, values and other visitors. 
Page 1. Re: Grand Loop experience. Several alternatives (A, D, and E) propose maintaining the sections of road known as the Grand Loop for snowmobile use. 
Other alternatives propose that road plowing or closures occur on sections of the Grand Loop. The effects of road plowing and closures on visitor experience 

in these alternatives are disclosed in Chapter I'V of the DEIS. Please see response to this letter in regard to page | “Oppositions to alternative B.” 
Page 1. Re: Economies of local communities. Please see response to this letter in regard to page | “Oppositions to alternative B.” 


Your comment is correct in that the NPS cannot arbitrarily eliminate snowmobile use in the parks. However, basing a decision as you suggest, on the fact that 
local communities rely on snowmobiling for economic viability without an examination of other alternatives and their effects on park resources would certainly 
be arbitrary. The NPS is involved in a lengthy and detailed process that is designed to ensure that arbitrary decisions are not made. The NEPA process is 
intended to help public officials make decisions that are based on understanding of environmental consequences and take actions that protect, enhance and 
restore the environment (§1500.1). 
Page 1-2. Re: Support of Revised Alternative E. The alternative feature suggested in this comment are all components of alternative E as presented in the DEIS 
es 34-35. 
Page 2. Re: Omission of socioeconomic issue. The commenter is referred to pages 13 and 14 where social and economic topics are identified as major issues 
and to the corresponding discussions presented in Chapters III and IV. 
Page 2. Re: Formulation of alternatives. In October of 1998 representatives from the 3 states and 5 counties that are designated as cooperating agencies met in 
Idaho Falls, ID to share their ideas for alternatives to be presented in the Winter Use DEIS. (Please see Volume II Appendix A for a complete list of ideas 
generated at that workshop). A review of the ideas generated at that workshop indicate that maintaining or adding opportunities for winter recreation while 
protecting the park’s natural resources were most important to the cooperating agencies. Alternatives A, C, D and E reflect these concerns. The overwhelming 
support for Revised Alternative E indicates that at least one alternative was proposed in the DEIS that, with a few minor modifications, would meet the needs 
and interests of the cooperating agencies. This alternative will remain in the range of options the decision-maker may consider when making his or her decision. 


As an aside, the final selected alternative may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such mixing can occur as long as the 


features are consistent with one another, and as long as the effects of such an alternative would not fall outside the range of effects disclosed in the EIS. 

Page 2. Effects of alternative B. This comment restates the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS. Readers should understand that it is the purpose of an EIS 
to disclose the possible effects of a proposed action and alternatives to it. 

Page 2. These comments restate the disclosure of effects present in the DEIS. It should be noted that many interested parties commented during scoping and 
during the DEIS review that snowmobiles produce unwanted noise, air pollution and water pollution. The impacts of human winter use activities on the natural 
soundscape, air quality and water quality will be enhanced in the FEIS. 
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Ms. Clifford Hawkes 

Winter Use Plan Draft EIS 
12795 East Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


Navember 26, 1999 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


We are writing today in response to the draft Winter Use Plan Draft Environmental tapact 
Statement (EIS) for the Yellowstone National Park, Grand Teton National Perk and the John D. 
Rockefeller Memoria! Parkway. 


We recognize that the National Park Service has the dichotomous mission of both protecting the 
resources and providing fos the benefit and enjoyment of the people This is cloarly articulated in 
the act authorizing the establishment of Yellowstone Nationa) Park in 1872 This balance 
between access and protection has been confirmed in subsequent pieces of legislation although 
over the years more emphasis has been placed on the preservation aspect of che mission. 
Nonetheless, the Nations! Park Service (NPS) has an statutory obligation to incorporate sound 
management practices that will protect the resources and provide for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people. Many people interpret the “benefit” language to mean that it is part of the NPS 
mission to provide economic opportunity so long as those opportunities do not pose long term 
detrimental impacts on the Park resources. It is on the basis of enjoyment and economic benefits 
that the 5 counties adjoining Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks were granted 
cooperating agency status in the Winter Use Plan Draft ELS with the specific purpose of 
providing guidance for consideration of the socio-econoanc impacts of the various alternatives as 
provided under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). 


We believe that the scientific arguments regarding adverse effects of winter use # < inconclusive 
and 1.2 many cases overstated. Much of the document is based on junk science and research 
resulting in most effects being characterized “... may. ” ocour. Therefore, there are no 
compelling rcasons for major changes in winter use management. While Yellowstone Nationa] 
Park (YNP) winter visitations grew much faster than projected in the early }990's, that rate of 
YNP growth has pot only 'eveled off, but visitations have deolined over the past few years 
according to YNP entrance data. 


While 2 cycle stow machines are louder and do have higher emission levels, there is absotutety 
no evidence to support that emissions have had any adverse impact on wildlife or any non- 
human life form in Yeilowstone. In fact, wildlife popufations have flourished in Yellowstone 
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and the issuc regarding Bison Management is solely due to conflicting federal agency missions 
and policies and the subscqueat need to control the spread of brucellosis Cleaner and quicter 
snow machines are being developed. Stricter emission standards will no doubt be established by 
the Environmenai Protection Agency and the NPS can require lower sound levels. There is a 
long history of the tourism industry responding to the needs of the NPS and we believe that the 
industry is responding to the custent issues of noise and cmissions in a respoasibic and feasible 
manner. 


No matier what the final Record of Deciston regarding the Winter Use Plan Draft EIS, it is 
imperative that any proposed actions be limited to impacting, winter use only and within the 
boundaries of Yellowstone and Grand Teton Nationa) Parks and the John D. Rockefeller 
Memorial Parkway No pari of the Winter Use Plan Drafi EIS can or should be used to alicr 
summer, shoukder season management actions or plans and the management actions must be 
limited in geographic scope to the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. 
Rockefeller Memoria! Parkway. 


It ts an excelient concept to establish the carrying capacity for various human uscs of the 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton Nationa) Parks and the John D. Rockefeller Memorial Parkway, 
tut the NPS would be remiss if it does not consider establishing carrying capacity for wildlife as 
well. Future management decisions and indeed the Buffalo management issuc that led to the 
lawsuit and ultimately the draft Winter Use Plan Draft EJS must be based on sound science, 
reviewed by peer groups, and that includes understanding the different carrying capacity of the 
Parks for various kinds of wildlife Amid all the rhetoric regarding snowmobiles and their use in 
the National Parks it must be remembered that despite the fact that snowmobile emission 
particulate matter has been detected in snow and wates, there has beea absolutely no evidence 
that this particulate matter has adversely affected any biologica! life forms in the Parks. 


It ts important to note that historically it was Yellowstone National Park thet encouraged the 
industry and surrounding communities to move in the direction of snowmobiles and 
snowcoaches because in their wisdom, it was determined at the time that plowing roads inside 
Yellowstone was neither practical or would i provide a quality visitor experience. There are 00 
compelling reasons to believe that the rationale against plowing the roads in the winter has 


Affordable access from Wesi Yellowstone, MT 10 Old Faithful is a bogus issve since # ignores 
the cost of getting to West Yellowstone, MT. Moreover, summer visitations are the most 
aftordable, yet the demographics between summer and wintes visitors are virtually the same. 


The Winter Use Pian Draft EIS proposes a range of aternatives ranging from “No Action” to 
“Highly Restrictive”. We believe that none of the proposed alternatives is fully acceptable The 
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NEPA process does, however, specifically provide for various components from any of the 
alternatives to be rc-combimed to form a new preferred alternative. 


Preferred Alternative B of the Winter Use Plan Draft EIS 


Wildlife — Plowing the road from West Ycllowstone to Old Faithful will disrupt wildlife 
migration patterns by both impeding and facilitating wildiife migration Interim studves have 
confirmed that Bison migrate where they please and that they do not necessarily take the path of 
least resistance. Nonetheless, a plowed road offers evcn less resistance than a groomed 
snowmobile trail and therefore may facilitate more Bison migration to the Yellowstone 
Boundary. it is also truc that a plowed road will substantially mpedc migration across the road 
corndor by building up large snow walls of packed ice and snow that would be difficult for 
wildlife to traverse. It is not feasible 10 cut opening through these snow walls without having 
heavy equipment leaving the road way and encroaching on sensitive areas. 


Economics -- Many counties surrounding the Y ellowstone/Grand Teton arcas requested 
cooperating agency status in the development of the Winter Use Plan Draft EIS. The NPS denied 
cooperating agency status to all counties except those that adjoined Yellowstone or Grand Teton 
on the basis that only adjoining counties were substantially impacted economically by NPS 
actions. 


Consisteat with their responsibility as a cooperating agency, the 5 adjoining counties developed 
data to document the economic impect of winter use. In the Winter Use Plan Draft EIS, this 
ecapomic impact is then compared to the wutal economic activity of 17 counties surrounding the 
Yellowstone/Grand Teton area. The net effect of this contradictory comparison is to dilute the 
economic impact resulting from actions taken by the NPS. This is not only a statistically invalid 
analysis, it is patently unfais. The Winter Use Plan Draft EIS does not adequaiely take into 
account the cultural or economic significance of the Lower Loop of the Yellowstone Grand 
Loop If the Preferred Alternative B is implemented then the integrity of the Loop is violated and 
this will have a dramatic impact on the aumber of winter visitors. There will also be significam 
socio-economic impacts on the East Entrance by eliminating access by snowmobile to West 
Yellowstone on Super Bow! Sunday and Presidents Day Weekend. 


Budgetary — The Winter Use Plan Draft EIS does not address the significant costs of plowing 
the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithfix). There is no data rclative to either the average or 
the extreme snow fall in the Firehole/Madison River basins and, therefore,. no quantifiable way 
to estimate of equipment and labor costs. 


Public Safety — Public safety is not adequately addressed in the Proferred Alternative B. Visitor 
experience and safety should be issues of primary concern to the NPS, yet increased enforcement 
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of speed limits is not identified as a critical need Co-mingling of snowmobiles and automobilcs 
along the W yoaung Contincatal Divide Snowmobile Trail on the John D. Rockefeller Memorial 
Parkway has long proven tu be a sigmficant traffic hazard that is ignored in the Preferred 

Alternative B. Night ume closurcs of the Parks to snowmobile travel would significantly reduce 
the number of accidents and improve the quality of the grooming buy allowing the snow to scttle 


Air Quality - Air quality data was only coliccted at the West Entrance and along the West 
Yellowsionc, MT to Old Faithful corridor and at the West Entrance air samples were collected 
for only 4 days. !t has been suggested that radio transmissions from the West Entrance altered 
the air quality monitors and the readings at that entrance No attcmpt was made to determine 
what component of air pollution was due to wood stoves and fire places versus snow machines 
and none of the data collection practices were reviewed by peer groups in that field Even with 
these errors, the air quality at the West Eatrance was never shown to be worse than the federal 
aif Quality standards and onty exceeded Montana’s standards during the morning hours (8-10 
AM) when YNP shows that about one-third of the daily traffic volume entered Yellowstone 
National Park 


Federal and state ais quality standards are measured in average parts per million (ppm) over | 
hour and 8 bour periods only. The air samples collected in the West Yellowstone, MT to Old 
Faithful corridors were shown to have exceeded federal standards during 3 differem time 
periods. Two of these time periods were less than one hour and therefore it is impossible to say 
that the aw quality did not meet the federal standards for the required one hour average 
measurement time. 


The Preferred Alternative B fails to recommend several casy ways to mitigate emission problems 
associated with backed up traffic at the West Entrance such as the advanced sale of passes at 
outicts in West Yellowstone or through outfiters. The is no analysis of how the significant 
emissions from diesel buses that overnight at Old Faithful will affect air quality. During times of 
extreme cold, which are fairly frequent for Old Faithful, buses will either have to run al! night or 
belch out huge volumes of smoke whea started cold in the momings. The EPA is currently 
reviewing and setting emission standards for all off-road vehicles. Certainly, they have the 
resources, knowledge and authority to address air quality issues and the NPS ought to leave that 
in the EPA’s hands. The recent press release from Yellowstone, reposted air quality findings that 
should have beea part of the Winter Use Plan Draft EIS, but despite this late information there is 
stil! no evidence whatsoever to suggest that emissions have adversely affected any form of 
biological life in Yellowstone. 
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Cousiy Commissioeers Revned Alternative E 


The 5 Cooperating Counties reviewed all the Alternatives and rejected the Preferred Alternative 
B. They established a set of guiding principles that address issucs such as protection of the 
resources, wildlife, reduced congestion, improved visitor experience, adaptive management, air 
quality, sound levels, carrying capacity and the loca! economies in adherence to these priaciples 
the Cooperating Counties started with Alternative E and revised it by climinating some of the 
management options and inserting others. The County Cominissioners Revised Alternative E 
enjoys wide spread public and organizationa! support and is endorsed by the Nationa! 
Association of Counties - Westcm Interstate Region and the Wyoming County Commissioners 
Association. 


Adaptive Management — Good science provides for flexble management based on sound 
scientific research that is reviewed by legitimate peer groups. It is clear from reading the Wiater 
Use Plaa Draft EJS thet the scientific community has had neither the opportunity to conduct 
thorough resewch, draw conclusions or let that research be reviewed by theis peers. Good 
management necds good science and Adaptive Management can allow the NPS to implement 
management recommendations based on peer reviewed science as that information becomes 
available. 


Cooperative Advisery Committee — This Winter Use Plan Draft EIS is the result of a 
settiement of a lawsuit brought against the NPS by the Fund for Animals. Clearly, Yellow stonc 
and Grand Teton Parks have a wide ranging coastituency and lawsuits appear to be the preferred 
mechanism for amy group to force its desires spon the NPS. A well balanced, interdisciplinary 
Federal Advisory Commuttee couid lead to consensus based management recommendations. 


Visitor Capacity -- Before any sound management decisions can be made about appropriate 
levels of winter use the NPS must establish the winter usc carrying capacity for each NPS Unit 
and the carrying capecity must be based on sound, peer reviewed science and quant?fiable data. 
The winter use carrying capacity study will provide guidelines that will lead to sound 
management decisions, but any winter use carrying capacity dats musi not be applied to summer 
isleadiane op vial ' 


Public Safety -- By enforcing speed limits, closing the roads at night from 10:00 PM to 6.00 
AM, when most accidents occur, and separating wheeled vehicles for snowmobiles on the 
Wyoming Continenta! Divide Snowmobile Trail, public safety will be substantially enhanced. 
The vitor experience will be improved by the nightly closure which will allowed freshly 
groomed trails to settle before traffic begias the next morning. The nightly closure will also make 
grooming safer and more efficient 
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Budgetary — In our estimation, the cost of implementing County Commissioner’s Revised 
Alternative E will be substantially less and more predictable than costs the Preferred Alternative 
B. 


Air Quality — Aw quality at the West Entrance could be easily and immedia' ely mitigated by 
pre-selling Park Passes to improve traffic flow through the entrances, by requ ring bio based 
fuels and syothetic oils be sold inside the Parks and used by rental/guide operators. The 
snowmobile industry can reduce emissions by as much as 76% applying fuel injection 
technology already in use in watercraft 2 cycie engines. By deferring the establishment of 
emission standards for snowmobiles to the federa! Environmental Protection Agency, the 
industry will be able to invest its technology doliars to meet standards that will be applied 
umiformly across the country. 


Sound Levels — By allowing the “Federal Advisory Committee” to set reasonable and 
achievable sound level regulations, the NPS can be assured of prompter and more complete 
compliance. 

Visitor Experience -- More dispersed use will reduced visitor conflicts by making more non- 
motorized use areas accessible via snow coach shuttles, expanding non-motorized areas inside 
Grand Teton National Park and by maintaining wheeled vehicle access to Mammoth, Roosevelt 
Lodge, and the NE Entrance/Cooke City area. Park Winter Use Surveys demonstrate that the 
greatest source of negative visitor expetience is because diverse interests are forced to share the 
same areas without regard for the conflicts. 


Affordable Access — Affordable access will continue to be assured by maintaining wheeled 
vehicle access through North Entrance to the NE Entrance. In fact, this access would be even 
more affordable since it does not require the visitor to pay any shuttle bus fre to traverse 
Yellowstone. 


Economics — [n our opinion. The adverse socio-economic impacts resulting form the 
implementation of the County Commissioner’s Revised Altemative E would be minima). 
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and we strongly recommend it be 
incosporated into the Winter Use Ptan Final EIS and made the Preferred Alternative in the 


Record of Decision. 
Best 
Daur é.. 
Paul & Hoffman 
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age |. Re: Park mission. The mission is clear that if adverse resource impacts are occurring that would compromise the protection of park values, then some 
management must occur to eliminate the source of impact. Balancing use with protection does not mean that impairment of park values and resources is 
acceptable. It is the purpose of the winter use EIS to assess the impacts and provide a basis for determining the level of use that is consistent with park service 
mandates, executive orders, and regulations. The cooperating counties were not granted cooperating agency status on the basis of enjoyment and economic 
benefits. Cooperating agency status is based on their professed special expertise in social and economic analysis that is appropriate to conducting an EIS. 
Page |. Re: Junk science. NPS disagrees with the commenter’s conclusion that the document is based on “junk science.” Commenter offers no evidence for 
this conclusion. On the other hand, EPA notes that the document has a very strong basis in science. Compelling reasons for performing an analysis of winter 
use are presented in the DEIS in the purpose and need section. Clearly, the commenter disagrees with the purpose and need for action. 
Page |. Re: YNP winter visitations. Comment about declining use numbers begs the issue of the impacts associated with this type of use (it is understood that 
commenter is referring to snowmobile use). 
_Page |. Re: No evidence supports emissions cause adverse impact on wildlife. DEIS has not made the claim that emissions affect wildlife. 
Page 2. Re: Decision to be made. It is implicit in the DEIS from the alternatives and from the analysis that the decision to be made will involve only winter use 
and only lands within the three park units. Impacts analysis includes effects on adjacent lands, and cumulative effects that might go beyond the parks —~ in 
accordance with CEQ regulations. However, to be absolutely clear about the decision to be made, a section will be added to the FEIS. 
Page 2. Re: Establishing carrying capacity. Establishing a recreation carrying capacity is an action associated with all DEIS alternatives. As stated in the 
DEIS, page 16, establishing a carrying capacity for wildlife is outside the scope of analysis for winter use. It would seem that the Bison EIS/Plan would be a 
more appropriate place in which to deal with bison population issues. Any decisions from the Bison EIS/Plan and the Winter Use EIS must be consistent. 
Page 2. Re: No evidence that particulate matter has adversely impacted biological life forms in the Parks. The DEIS makes no definitive statements to the 
contrary. However, additional studies of snowpacks have been completed and are available for use in the FEIS. 
Page 2. Re: Historically, YNP encouraged surrounding communities and industry to direct efforts towards snowmobiles and snowcoaches. There are 
compelling reasons to perform an analysis of impacts associated with all possible and reasonable approaches to identified issues. Conditions change, issues 
arise, and management needs change over time. 
Page 2. Re: Affordable access. NPS disagrees. Affordable access is an issue — but it may not weigh heavily in the eventual decision. As an aside, it seems 
there is always a great deal of local public consternation and discussion whenever fees for use of public lands are proposed or increased. We believe the cost of 
access through the gate is an important consideration. 
Page 3. Re: Impacts on wildlife due to plowing. Impacts on wildlife are disclosed for all alternatives, including alternative B. The Park Service’s assessment 
of impacts is at variance with commenter’s opinion; “snow walis” would be more like berms, and they would not be insurmountable barriers over the entire 
plowed road distance. Rationale for this comment argues against plowing many of the roads that are currently plowed in parks and on adjacent lands in the 
GYA. 
Page 3. Re: Dilution of economic impacts. The Park Service's economic consultant will run the economic model for the 5-county area around the park 
_ gateways at issue. 
Page 3. Re: Cultural or economic significance of the Lower Loop of the Grand Loop. The DEIS (page 220) discloses this impact. Park County Wyoming — as 
a cooperating agency with special expertise in socio-economic analysis — has not provided the Park Service with any data that expresses the significance of 
impacts on the East Entrance. Commenter offers no information that would substantiate this claim. NPS does not argue that this alternative feature would 
affect the experience and the opportunity and it has disclosed the impact in those terms. 
Page 3. Re: DEIS does not address plowing costs on the road from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. The costs are estimated in Appendix F of the DEIS. 
The basis for estimates relates to average unit costs for performing the types of activities included in each alternative. This analysis is deemed sufficient to be 
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able to compare the relative costs between alternatives. 


Pages 3-4. Re: Public safety. The impacts of all alternatives on public safety are disclosed in the document. The Park Service’s interpretation is that the 
commenter feels that safety concerns do not justify a preference for alternative B. Such comments go to the decision to be made, in which the decision maker 
must weigh the relative merits and impacts of all the alternatives and make a selection accordingly. Alternative B effectively separates snowmobile and vehicle 
traffic on the CDST, and it does not create this circumstance elsewhere — therefore the commenter’s point is not evident. 

Page 4. Re: Air quality. Air quality has also been investigated at the South Entrance and Flagg Ranch. Additional work has been conducted since the 
publication of the DEIS, and this information will be incorporated into the final document. Air quality sampling and modeling does discriminate between the 
effects of wood fires and the pollutants generated by internal combustion engines. Relative to standards: no one wishes to see air pollution become so bad in 
national parks that it hovers at or just below a health standard. Air quality as compared to NAAQS standards is not the only determinant of air quality. 
National Parks are charged with management of air resources and air quality related values like visibility and odor. Most visitors, judging by a long string of 
visitor surveys, expect clear, clean air when they visit national parks. 

Page 4. Re: Failure of alternative B to recommend easy ways to mitigate emission problems associated with backed up traffic at the West Entrance. There are 
ways to mitigate (i.e. lessen) impacts, some of which have been implemented. There is nothing in the DEIS that says new practices to reduce identified 
problems cannot be adopted at any time. However, there is a systemic or programmatic set of issues to be addressed, and this is the purpose of the EIS and 
eventual decision. In terms of the pollutants generated by diesel buses, these vehicles are much cleaner than snowmobiles, and autos as well. The FEIS will 
incorporate additional analysis that quantifies impacts among different vehicle types. 


EPA supports the approach taken to analysis of air quality impacts in the DEIS. EPA indicates NPS has not gone far enough to deal with the issue in the short 
term and feels there is a risk in not limiting vehicle numbers or not implementing various measures for up to eight or nine years. EPA also expressed to us that 
there is no assurance EPA will act to deal with regulatory matters on snowmobile emissions any time soon, and that NPS has the authority under the Clean Air 
Act to deal with the issue. 

Page 5. Re: County Commissioners Revised Alternative E. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the Blue Ribbon Coalition in a variety 
of forms. The essentials of Revised Alternative E, all versions considered, are not significantly different from alternative E as presented in the DEIS, especially 
considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E versus the features analyzed in the range of 
alternatives. All alternatives in the DEIS meet the purpose and need for action to a greater or lesser degree. The support for revised E, or for DEIS alternative 
features that are consistent with it, does not indicate any need for change in the range of alternatives or the associated analyses. The decision maker will weigh 
support for or against various alternatives as he or she deems appropriate prior to making a final selection (in the record of decision). 
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Thank you for the opportumity to comment on the DEJS for the Winter Use Pian for 
Yellowsione and Grand Teton National Parks. We ase frequent visitors to Yellowstone 
NP, where ous favorite activity is wildlife watching As backcountry/cross- country skiers, 
we have often been discouraged from visitng during the winter season because it is 
difficult to experience peace and quiet due to the extensive use of snowmobiles. We 
would like to see the Park Service make a greater cflort to protect the natural soundscape 
during winter. We are aiso concerned sbout the effects of winter recreation on wildlife, 
and would like to see the Park Service do more to protect the Parks’ wikilife resources. 


Bisoa Mapagement 

The Patk Service’s thanagemest of bisdn with respoct to use of groomed roads has been, 
and continues to be, completely madequate. The presence of bison is one of the most 
umique and valuable aspects of Yellowstone NP Bison are an anportant component of the 
biotic commmuuity. Whea they dic, their carcasecs are an wmportant sutrient source for 2 
wide variety of carnivores and scavengers. For example, grizzly bears utilize bison 
carcasses when they emerge from their dens in the spring, and wolves such as the Crystal 
Creek Pack (Pelican Valley) that winter in relatively deep snow areas inay be able to 
utilize bison during severe winters. 


Whea bison migrate outside of the park, they may be killed as part of a management 
action and their carcas es are shipped outside of the ecosystem, therefore removing these 
sutrients from the system. The Winter Use DEIS acknowledges that wintes road use may 
have s significant effect on bison population dynamics ( p. /66) 


“Bison use of weuter roads may have changed the energetics of bison ecology by 
facilitating shifts an the distribution of wimering groups within the YNP 
population, increasing the overall abundance of bison im the park, and leading to 
Meagher et al 1994)” (emphasis sided) 
Unfortunately, the Winter Use DEIS makes no serious effort to address the impacts of 
groomed toads on bison population dynamics and makes no significant analysis of what 
umpact the various alternatives would have on the bison population in fact, the Winter 
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Use DEIS suggests that iuppacts from winter usc on bison migration are being evaluatcd as 
part of the multi-agency effort to deal with bison impacts outside the park (yp 184-185). 


During 1998 the Pask Service and other management agencies claimed that bison 
nugration on groomed routes would be more fully addressed during the analysis for the 
Winter Use Plan When it was complete, the 1998 DEIS for the Interagency Bison 
Management Plan for the State of Monlana and Yellowstone National Park made no 
analysis of a “Stop oversnow vehicle travel on all roads in Yellowstone National Park” 
since this was expected to be covered as part of a wide range of alternatives m the 
forthcoming Wimter Use Plan (p. 39 of the 1998 Bison DEIS). In the 1998 Bison DIES, 
oaly Alternative 2 proposed to discontinue winter grooming on some road segments as 
part of an effort to return to the natural (and historic) bison migration situation, however 
that DEIS did not analyze the effects that reduced grooming would have on bison 
population estimates based oa the cumulative effects of all of the components (the 
combined effect) of that alternative. 


In realty, each of the two DEIS efforts has expected that the other DEIS would address 
this issue more filly, with the outcome that neither DEIS has done an adequate job. 
Therefore betweca these two DEIS efforts, there has been no significant effort to analyze 
the effecis on bisoa population dynamics fiom closing particular road segments to winter 
travel This lack of analysis results m ineffective bison management and could be a NEPA 
violation for the Winter Use DEIS. 


We would like to see the Park Service dc a better analysis of this issue, which could 6 « 
discussed as part of a Supplement to the DEIS. If lack of complete science prohibits 
further analysis, the Park Service should take a conservative approach and close applicable 
road segments to winter travel. If additional scicnoe shows that some segments do not 
play « role in aug: onting bison migration, thea an adaptive management scheme could 
allow those segments to be opened in the future 


Lymx Managanent 
The DES assumes that altering the energetic balance for widlife in wutter is “positive” if 
the compaction of the travel surface reduces the energy expenditure for the individual: 


“On the positive side, groomed roads provide an energy efficient mechanism for 
wildlife movement during the winter, when the necessity to conserve energy is 
related to survival over the season.” (p. 184) 


This statement was probably made in reference to ungulates, though & is questionable 
even in that regard. (Would a grizzly bear emerging from its den consider energy 
efficiency for ungulates during the winter as a “positive” attribute?) The DEIS fils to 
acknowledge the scrious effects that packed snow surfaces (both motorized and non- 
motorized) have on species adapted to deep snow travel, such as lynx. Lynx have a large 
foot surface area compared to ther body weight (1.¢. low foot loading), which allows them 
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to compete effectively in areas of deep sow Coyotes and bobcats have higher foot 
loading, so they are more likely to use human travel commdors when hunting and to wavel 
between areas of lessct soow depth Normally, lyax aod coyotes are separated winter 
to some extent by elevation, but “this separation may break down where human 
ay ee went atch eaten ar el 


Toten Balth foam i et al, Chapter 4 of USDA Forest Service General 
Technical Report RMRS-GTR-30, 1999, p12) 


Coyotes may compete indirectly with lynx by taking their prey, and directly by killing lyax 
o1 forcing chem to move out of the area. 


Chapter 4 of the lynx research report referenced above concludes: 


“Fragmentation of habitats occupied by bynx (including increased openings, higher 
road densities, exurban residential development, and wider use of snowmobites and 
is plausible mechanism 


for the questionable conservation status of the lynx in the contiguous United 
States.” (p. 13, emphasis added) 


The “Assumptions and Methodologies” sectioa of the DEIS pestamung to lynx (p 168) 
tails to include the effects of winter recreation related to snow compaction and resultant 
interspecific Competition, Therefore the Park Service needs to do additional analysis to 
determine how road plowing, road and trail grooming, and beckcountry use may effect 
tyax population stability using the most current scientific information including the report 
referenced above (USDA RMRS-GTR-30, 1999). 


in anticipation of the lynx being listed as a federally Endangered or Thicatened species, 
the Park Service should designate areas of critical importance for the lynx and adopt 
appropriate management straiegics. For cxample, the area sorth of Signal Mountam, 
which contains the majority of recorded tyax sightings, should be closed to all winter use 
in osder to protect bynx. 


Wolverine 

The Wines Use DBIS fails to address the impact of avalanche control on wolverine. 
Wolverine c7e very sensitive to human disturbance. Even a single human incursion into a 
denning area may Cause wolverine to sbandon their den site. (Copeland, J.P, “Biology of 
the Wolverine in Central Idaho.” MS Thesis. Univ. of idaho, Moscow, ID, 1996) Of all 
the species preseat in the contiguous United States, there is probably no species more 
dependent or undisturbed wilderness than wolverine (Buskirk, S., University of Wyoming, 
personal comm., November 13, 1999). Therefore we can expect that a human 
disturbance of large magnitudes, such as a loud explosion, could disturb wolverine oves 
long distances. We believe that avalanche control activities, particularly the use of 
explosives at Sylvan Pass, has a significant effect on wolverine reproduction. The East 
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Eatrance should be closed during winter so that avalanche control will not be needed. 
This closure would also discourage backcountry access to the high nm untains in (us area, 
which would offer additional protection for denning wolvenne. 


Grizaty B 1 Off-road ized 
We belicve the impact of winter recreation on grizzly bears is gscater than the DELS 
indicates, and that the impact will increase in the future as a result of the presence of 
wolves. For purposes of determining impact of winter recreation on grizzly bears, the 
DELS assumes that “snowmobiles are required to stay on designated roads” (p. /86). 
However, each year numerous snowmobile operators choose to ignore the regulations in 
order to explore some of the powder away from the groomed roads. In fact, the average 
number of citations written per winter in Yellowstone for off-road snowmobile use from 
1995-1999 was over 50 (23% of 890 snowmobile citations were for off-road travel or for 
entering closed areas, p. 101). We can assume that a significant number of violations arc 
no discovered or reported, snd that a significamt number are discovered but the violator is 
mx caught so no citation is ever written. 


Therefore, the DEIS analysis for impacts on wildlife, inchuding bears, from snowmobile 
use should not assume that all snowmobile use is confined to roads. 


Another issue grizzly bears that has not been adequately addressed w the DEIS 
is the increased as of carrion by bears over the winter. Due to the preseace of wolves, and 
the carrion they provide, grizzly bears are beginning to meke significant changes in their 
winter habits. Already we've seen a few bears delay hibernation, bears canerge during the 
winter to utilize wolf kills, and other bears emerging earlier im the spring. As bears learn 
about the presence and certainty of finding wolf killed carrion, they will be seen more and 
more Often during the winter months. Throughout the DEJS there is a tendency to dismiss 
the problems of bear management during the traditional hibernation period. We believe 
that the Park Service, in its Winter Use Plan, nceds to plan ahead to minimize the human 
impact to bears that choose to emerge during the winter 


Where there are conflicts between snowmobiling and wildlife, the Park Service should 
close the roads to snowmobile use in order to protect wildlife. The purpose of the 
Natioual Park system is to protect our national treasures over the long term. It is not the 
purpose of the park system to provide economic opportunities to the surrousding 


We support the element of Alternatives B, D, and B that would designate “Areas of 
Designated Trad Use” to protect wintering wildlife. As skiers, we do not want to 
neodicasly stress the Park's ungulate population vor the species dependent on (hem 
Since these trail-use areas would cover an extensive portion of the accessible terrain, we 
hope that sufficient tails would be kept open so that access to the backcountry, with its 
better snow coves, would not be cut off 
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While we would like to retain access to the backcountry, we certainly do not expect to 
have access to ALL of it! We would support the adoption of lynx and wolverine 
conservation zones. Similars to Bear Management Closures, these seasonal closures could 
be used to protect critical habitat from human disturbance. Adoption of these closures 
might be used to mitigate for some of the problems we've pouted out in regards to lynx 
and wolverine management. 


Supunary 

Where wildlife protection and human winter rectcation collide, we belbeve humans should 
yield. There has been too much cupphasis on use of motorized recreation in the Parks, 
especially spowmobilling. The DEIS has not adequately addressed the impacts of Winter 
Use on bison, tynx, wolverine, and grizzly bears. The time is ripe to carefully consider 
human impacts on wildisfe and on the availability of “quict” and to adopt policies that will 
adequately protect the Parks’ resources in the face of an ever-growing human population. 
We hope that you will address the points we've made in a Supplement to the DEIS or in 
the Final EIS. Please add us to your mailing list for the remainder of the Winter Use 


Planmng process. 
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Page |. Re: Visitor experience. Concern about park values, opportunities and experiences is reflected in the purpose and need for action expressed in the 
DEIS. 


Page |. Re: Importance of bison carcasses. Bison carcasses’ importance to grizzly bears is indicated on pages 116, 121 of the DEIS. 

Pages 1-2. Re: Bison EIS/Plan effort. The winter use EIS team did in fact anticipate that information about bison population dynamics would be a 
significant part of the Bison EIS/Plan effort. The winter use team sought assistance from members of the bison team, and coordination between the two 
teams has ensued. NPS analysis in the winter use DEIS is sufficient for a programmatic assessment (§1508.18(b)(2)). Nothing in NEPA could be construed 
to require the park service to close roads in order to study their effect. It is permissible under the CEQ regulations to proceed with an EIS without complete 
data ($1502.22), under certain circumstances. It is not necessary to have exhaustive site-specific data in order to produce a programmatic plan. 

Page 2. Re: Close applicable road segments to winter trave!. The conservative approach is put forth in the DEIS alternatives. Adaptive management as 
applied in alternatives B and E would allow NPS to do as the commenter suggests. 

Pages 2-3. Re: Lynx analysis. The DEIS acknowledges the effect of groomed surfaces on lynx, should they be present. On pages 124 and 168, and 
subsequently for each alternative evaluated in Chapter IV, impacts on lynx are identified as habitat fragmentation from groomed surfaces. The biological 
assessment to be published with the FEIS incorporates literature cited in this comment (USDA RMRS-GTR-30), and the FEIS analysis will be updated as 
necessary. NPS reiterates that exhaustive detail is not necessary in an EIS. CEQ regulations encourage the agency to liberally incorporate analysis by 
reference to reduce the volume and bulk of documents. 

Page 3. Re: Lynx management. NPS will follow the recommendations of the Lynx Conservation Assessment and Strategy, and will map habitat accordingly. 
Lynx surveys are being initiated, and new research is being funded. These measures are indicated as mitigation activities in the biological assessment for 
winter use. Information derived from these efforts will not be available prior to the decision on winter use, but it will help guide future management. 

| Page 3. Re: Wolverine analysis. Impacts on wolverine will be reviewed, including those represented by avalanche control. 

Page 4. Re. East Entrance should be closed during winter. Alternative D includes the closure of the East Entrance. This feature remains a choice for the 
final decision. 

Page 4. Re: Grizzly bear and off-road motorized use. 10 case incidents are on record. Even if illegal side-running occurs adjacent to groomed trails, which 
is the usual offense. there are no documented instances of conflicts with bears. The Park Service’s assessment remains as stated in the DEIS. 

Page 4. Re: Grizzly bear protection. The winier use plan will set broad programmatic direction for winter use. Park biologists do not feel that winter use, as 
reflected in the DEIS alternatives, represents a significant impact on the species. It should be clear that individual bears will be protected as circumstances 
arise to create conflict situations. Park superintendents have authority to act assertively by trail closures or other restrictions to protect threatened or 
endangered species. 7 

Page 4. Re: Closing roads to snowmobile use in order to protect wildlife. There must be a determination that adverse impacts on wildlife are occurring. The 
extent of the documented adverse impact will drive some form of management action. It is the purpose of this EIS and the decision to be made to arrive at a 
determination and the action to be taken. - 

Page 4. Re: Support of elements of alternatives B, D, and E that would designate “areas of designated trail use” to protect watering wildlife. Statements of 
support are appreciated, however there is no way to respond to such comments except through the decision to be made. The options for backcountry 
management remain as choices for the decision maker. 
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7218 Bomar Drive 


Re: Winter Use Plan and Draft Environmental impact Statement for the 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway (DEIS) 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


These comments and the attached analysis are respectfully submitted on behalf 
of Park and Teton Counties, Wyoming; Gallatin and Park Counties, Montana 
and Fremont County, idaho (Cooperating Counties). The Commissioners were 
duly elected to represent the citizens of the five counties and a landmass of 12.2 
million acres that surround Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks. 


Let me acknowledge our appreciation to the National Park Service (NPS) for 
naming our five counties and the States of Wyoming, Montana and Kiaho as 
Cooperating Agencies under the Nationa! Environmental Policy Act. 


This precedent-setting decision has forged a new relationship that will provide 
long-term benefits to the national perks, the surrounding communities and 
states. Our efforts can serve as a model for future planning activities on 
federally-controlied lands across the nation. 


The NPS is to be commended on the effort that has gone into developing the 
Winter Use Plan and Draft Environmenta! impact Statement (DEIS) for the 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Memorial Parkway. The subsequent hearings on it provided additional 
opportunities to gather public input. These comments will focus on 
strengthening the DEIS. 


On September 15-16, 1999 representatives from the Cooperating Counties and 
the states of idaho and Wyoming held a two-day public meeting in Livingston, 
Montana to discuss the DEIS and formulate a response. 
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We examined the DEIS’s Preferred Alternative B and measured it against the 
Principles the cooperating counties had previously approved. Based on that 

criteria, the negative provisions of Alternative B were greatly outweighed by its 
positive aspects. (Analysis attached) 


A central component of the NPS's Preferred Alternative is plowing the road from 
West Yellowstone to Olid Faithful. We would urge that the DEIS discuss the 
relationship of this provision to the Yellowstone National Park (YNP) Master Pian 
which has @ requirement, “To maintain the quality of a ‘winter wilderness,’ park 
roads will not be snow-plowed in winter except for the Gardner Northeast 
Entrance’. Yellowstone National Park - Master Pign, at 30. (emphasis added) 


It is difficult to understand NPS’s preference for Alternative B given that it would 
mandate a tremendous amount of plowing key roads. This seems to be in 
conflict with the health of the wildlife, since plowing would create berms of snow 
that disrupt anima! movement, including feeding patterns, increase the risk of 
aninal-vehicie accidents. and cause other ill effects. A study conducted in 
YNP’s Madison, Firehole and Gibbon River valieys found that “widiife movement 
across trails was inhibited by traffic and by the berm created by snow created by 
plowing..." (emphasis added) See Aune (1981) as described in the DEIS at pege 
165. We urge a fuller discussion in the DEIS to reconcile the results of these 
findings and the proposed position. 


After evaluating the Preferred Alternative, the Cooperating Counties’ 
representatives then turned to NPS's Alternative E which offered the best match 
with our Principles. We used Alternative E as a foundation for our position and 
then supplemented it with the best provisions of the entire DEIS. These were 
incorporated into the Cooperating Counties’ Revised Alternative E that is 
enclosed 


ce. yours, 


Yaa Bl E ean 


PRK/sk 
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° i ak tia 

» Only considers the park instead of considering all 5 counties 
e Haven't incorporated af data and the influx to other gates. 

° Haven't looked at infrastructure in all areas — not feasible due to no parking. 

2 Aren't enough dollars to implement. 

e Plowing the roads damages resources... roads...trees....etc. 

e Does not work for the Grand Teton and Continental Divide Trail. 

e Safety issues — statistics not broken out 

e Needs i identify areas of research. 


° en W's keeps diluting by adding counties from 5 


e Oispuie that it is a benefit to low income individuais. How do they get here 
anyway? They don’t come in the summer, why would they in the winter? 


e¢ Doesn't address adjacent lands and communities. 

e Need to address subsidies for mass tra: sit. ts there a need? ! 
¢ More homework needs co be done. 

¢ Looks at the positive effects and not only the negative on the communities. 

2 Need to have park (trails) closed for specific time frame 10pm - 6am. 

» bmplement information and enforcement. 

» Good to have an advisory committee -- need to specify membership. ' 
* Look at carrying capacities - winter visitors. Staggered times or reservations. 
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COOPERATING COUNTIES’ 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
REVISED ALTERNATIVE “E” 


The Cooperative Counties are guided by the following principles in formutating 
their position on the Environmental impact Statement (EIS) for the Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone National Parks: 


1. 


Employ adaptive management so the pian evolves to accommodate new 
scientific information, legisigtive o1 regulatory mandetes and changing 
resource conditions throughout the E!S' projected 10-year lifespan: 


Utilize Cooperative decision-making to provide opportunities for elected 
national, state, county and local governmental officials, as well as advocacy 
groups, to present theirs viewpoints. Encourage the National Park Service to 
buiki on and expand the relationships it has developed with the Cooperating 
Agencies. Using this approach will strengthen public undersianding, and 
ultimately acceptance, of management decisions for the Parks; 


Support sound, scientific research. Existing research, including economic 
projections, is inadequate and, in some instances, completely lacking on key 
winter use issues. Therefore, the Counties support funding to fill these 
crucial gaps; 


independent review of scientific research methods and urge NPS to 
coordinate it's research with independent research firms and/or regional 
academic institutions; 


. Support the maximum recreational opportunities that are compatible with this 


natural resource. A full range of appropriate winter recreationel activities 
should be offered that reflects the individual use-numbers of each; 
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6. Utilize natio: al EPA standards for the range of air constituents, including 
carbon monodde, hydrocarbons (polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons, 
methyttertbuty! ether and nitrous oxides) and perticulates; 


7. Addrees nationa standards for excessive sound limits, 
8. Accurate monitoring and strict enforcement of speed, ali and scund limits; 
9. Strict aaherence to applicable water and solid waste quality standerds. 


The Cooperating Agencies’ Revised Alternative "E” emphasizes the protection of 
wildilfe and other natural resources, while permitting park visitors access to a 
range of winier recreational experiences. it uses an edaptive planning 
approach that allows the results of new and on-going research and monitoring to 
be incorporated, but with independent third party review by the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Using criteria stated within Executive Order 11644 (as amended) and its 
implementation regulations (36 CFR 2.18), monitoring results demonstrating 
disturbance to widiife or damage to perk resources would be cause to 
implement actions for mitigating these conditions (6.9. closure to snowmobile 
use). The Cooperating Agencies’ Revised Alternative “E” calis for the institution 
of an advisory committee to make recommendations about standards for 
addreasing a range of issues. Local, county, state and federal agencies would 
participate in this committee, as well as representatives from the snowmobile 
industry and environmental groups. 


Actions Common To Ali Three Parks 


This alternative would be a commitment to the development of 
measures for mitigating impacts, consistent with criteria in 36 CFR 2.18. 


e Encourage partnerships and public participation by establishing an advisory 
committee (established by the Secretary of the interior under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act.) The Committee would recommend implementation 
of EPA emiasion standerds as they are developed and assist with the 
development of new sound standards for all oversnow vehicles for the 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Memorial Parkway. 


The committee would also advise the National Park Service on scientific data 
regarding the long-term visitor carrying capacity of the perks, air and water 
quality issues, as well as the phasing and implementation of these standards 
by the National Park Service. 
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The committee would include representatives from: cooperating agencies for 
this Winter Use Plan/EIS; the National Park Service; and other federal, state 
government agencies; and from environmental groups and snowmachine 
interests. 


The Committee shail utilize the technical expertise of ail relevant sources 
including, but not limited to, the U. §. Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Servic:,; state departments of environmental quality, 
game and fish and other natural resource agencies. 


e Establish a nighttime closure into the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks and the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway from 10 PM to 6 
AM to promote public safety, improve trail maintenance and protect wildlife. 


e Require the sale of only Bid-Base fuels (10% ethanol-biend fuel and 
synthetic low-emission oil) within the Parks beginning with the 2001-02 winter 
seeson. All commercial snowmubile operuiors in West Yellowstone, 
Montana, Jackson, Wyoming and at the tier entrances would also be 
required to use Bio-Base fuels for all snowmobiles they send into the Parks. 


e Support strict enforcement of the posted speed limit or a maximum speed 
limit of 45 mph. 


e Establish an interim visitor carrying capacity, based on use patterns related 


to the past 7-year average, to address overcrowding concerns and trail 
maintenance issues. 


e inorder to better utilize existing facilities, reduce impacts on the park's 
environmental resources, and assure @ quality visitor experience, visitor 
ee Canyon, Grants 


Actions for Yellowstone National Perk 


e | rovide expanded non-motorized opportunities/trails away from main 
motorized routes by providing regular skier shuttles from Old Faithful and 
West Yellowstone to non-motorized areas away from these developed sites. 


e Continue automobile access to northern attractions in the Tower, Roosevelt 
and Mammoth areas. This alternative would prohibit plowed access 
anywhere else in Yellowstone National Park during the winter. 


e Continue scientific studies and monitoring related to park resources and 


winter visitor use, to be subsequently reviewed by an independent, third 
party. if these scientific studies and subsequent reviews substantiate that 
human presence or activities have a detrimental effect on park resources that 
Could not otherwise be mitigated, the closure of selected areas of the park to 


COMMENTS 


vieltor use (including sections of roads) could result. Any closure would 
require a minimum of one year's notice. 


e Reatrict non-motorized uses in wildlife winter range to travel on designated 
traits only (zones 6 & 9). 


e Address congestion and visual concems regarding snowmobile parking at 
Old Faithful by relocating it away from the Visitor Center area. Reserved 
parking in the Visitor Center area for snowcoaches only. All parking will 
comply with the Americans with Disabilities Act. 


e Require all West Gate entrance passes to be pre-purchased at local outlets 
or at the Public Lands information Center in West Yellowstone. Also 
promote the sale of these pre-paid passes at all park entrances. 


¢ Reetrict the length of the winter use season to the period from mid-December 
to mid-March. 


Actions tor Grand Teton and the Parkway 


e Provide additional non-motorized opportunities/trails away from main 
motorized routes by expanding non-motorized access within the interior of 
Grand Teton Netional Park. 


e Support preservation of a route for the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail 
On a newly established yeer-round off-road path from the East entrance of 
Grand Teton National Park to Flagg Ranch. 


e Support continued motorized use on Jackson Lake (snowmobile and 
snowpiene). 


Individuals 


The Cooperating Counties acknowedge the many strengths of the DEIS. The 
bulk of our collective comments are recommendations on strengthening the 
document, 80 it provides an adequate foundation for the NPS’ decisions. 


Process 


The CEQ reguiations specify that the National Environmental Policy Act's 
(NEPA) purpose is not to generate paperwork, but to foster excellent action. 

40 CFR Part 1500.1(c). In order to achieve that purpose, the NEPA document 
must begin with a clear definition of the problem to be solved by the pending 
action and the objectives that constrain the array of potentially acceptable 
solutions. 


This Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks Draft Environmental impact 
Statement (DEIS) attempts to define the problem with a general overview cf the 
difference between existing and desired conditions. 


Absent a clear framework for analysis of alternatives, it is difficult for the reader 
to determine what, # any, conditions the National Park Service is trying to 
address and why @ particular alternative is specifically responsive to each issue. 


The DEIS discusses the basis for socio-economic considerations in the NEPA 
process by focusing only on the regulations. According to it, “Although there 
afé no specific reguations requiring protection of social values, impacts on them 
ere considered an important piece of the federal planning process”. 
DEIS at 159. 


The document also should include appropriate references to the Act itself. One 
example of where the NEPA mandates socio-economic considerations es part of 
the environmental analysis is found in the Act whereby Congress: 


dectares thet it is the continuing poticy of the Federal Government, in 
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to create and meintain conditions under which man and nature can exist 
in productive harmony, and fulfill the social, economic and other 
requirements of present and future generations of Americans. 


Pub. L. No. 91-190; 42 U.S.C. 4321 Section 101(@) This relationship was 
memorialized in the individual memoranda of agreement signed by eech county. 


The general reeponsbilities of each cooperating agency include: (b) 
Providing technical assistance and advice in those areas for which the 
cooperating agency has identified expertise applicable to the winter visitor 
use plan...Park County's special expertise is in the area of winter use 


; wn of Agreement, November 17, 1996. 
Note: A similar provision appeared in each ol the MOA's although the 
“special expertise” language differed somewhat. 


A full identification and discussion of existing socio-economic authorities is 
lacking from the DEIS. For instance, it refers to ‘the U. S. Water Resources 
Council's Principles end Standards for Planning Weter and Related Land 
Resources (U. S. Department of Interior [sic], Water Resources Council 1964)’. 
However, according to U. S. Department of the Interior officials, there is no such 
document. 


is the reference meant to be for Economic and Environmental Principles and 
Guidetines for Weter and Related Land Resources implementation Studies, 
February 3, 19637 if it is, a discussion of the interplay between this document 
and the DEIS is necessary to fully understand how the Principles and Guidelines 
document provide for an assessment of the economic effects in the proposed 
action. 


The DEIS socio-economics section has @ gap in the information it attempted to 
gather. The bulk of the DEIS’s Assumptions and Methods sectio. sts on 
studies that are not yet finalized. Moreover, no target date for their completion is 
indicated. 


For example, “The results of the 1990 YNP and GTNP winter visitor survey were 
used as @ basis for much of the following analysis of impacts associated with the 
winter use alternatives’. DEIS at 160. That study, Winter 1998-99 Visitor 


Ares: Analysis and Results, could provide the most recent data on a number of 
key iseues, but the Cooperating Agencies will be deprived of commenting on it in 
is final form. 


in an October 8, 1999 letter to the Cooperating Counties, EIS Team member 
John Secklin sets a December 10, 1990 deadiine for comments on it — ten days 
@fter comments are due on the DEIS. 


Even f we agreed with the $13,750,000 loss NPS presents in the DEIS and it is 


generally accurate, we strongly disagree that it will only have a ‘minor impact’ 
on the economy. See Gallatin County's and other studies. 


NPS clouds the issue by citing a $127 billion total economic output of the 
Greater Yellowstone Area instead of looking first at the impact # will have on the 
five counties surrounding the parks where the bulk of the direct effects will occur. 


Any loss wil! not be apportioned eventy among all the 17 counties cited in the 
DEIS. Nor is there scientific dete offered to support NPS’s assertion that it will. 
The DEIS simply states, “The 17-county analysk area represents the counties 
and communities where most of the economic activity related to the parks 
occurs”. However, the very next paragraph agrees with the counties, 
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The DEIS should articulate the levels of winter use and growth in the businesses 
that provide support services, especially in the gateway communities, which 
have occurred in response to federal policies that authorized and, even 
encouraged, winter use in the parks. The relationship is mutually beneficial and 
has been carefully fostered by both sides for decades. 


it has been recognized by the NP§ in its own documents. The Yellowsfone 


The Master Plan goes on to define the benefits that the relationship provides to 
Yellowstone N. P. “Uttimately freed from having to provide the mass terminal 
creature-confort facilities end services within its prime resource zone, 
YVeflowstone National Park can begin to expand its interpretive, educational, and 
environmental functions. id. 


Individuals 


Another document offers a similar view. “Yellowstone National Perk plays a 
prominent role in the social and economic life of the Greater Yellowstone Area’. 
it continues, “The gateway communities provide food, lodging, gasoline, and 
other automotive supplies and services as well as souvenirs and other goods 
end cantece & the mataring pubes’. 

(November, 1997) at 24. 


Another example of this necessary interrelationship is lodging. According to 
NPS figures, 27,000 recreational visitors-per-day entered Yellowstone N.P. 
during July, 1995. Only about haff of them, 14,000, could stay overnight at the 
210 lodging units, at the 2213 campgrounds or at the 269 beckcounty campsites. 
The remaining Yellowstone visitors — 3,000-e-day or 403,000-e-month — stayed 
in the gateway communities. And this gap is widening with the closure of 
various facilities. See YNP Master Pian. 


The need is intensified during the winter months when fewer park facilities are 
open because of the decrease in staffing levels. Both visitors and Park 
employees rely on the gateway communities for lodging, since ‘most 
administrative support facilities in the parks (ranger stations, maintenance ereas, 
employee housing and related structures) were developed for summer use and 
are inadequate for winter use’. Environmental Assessment at 25. 


In tum, the Counties and gateway towns depend on the economic viability of 
their businesses to provide a solid tax base to ensure funding for hospitals, 
schools, libraries, fire, law enforcement, ambulance and other traditional 
services which aleo support perk visitors. 


Each county has submitted detailed analysis of specific economic effects. A 
common theme throughout these studies is the importance of the winter season 
to the overall viability of our businesses, and we urge NPS to appropriately 
incorporate this information into the EIS. 


Accurate Monitoring and Strict Enforcement of Water Standards 


The DEIS discusses the threat of degradation of streams as a result of 
snowmachine emissions. if this is truly a concem, then it is difficult to 
understand why Yellowstone officials have cut back on efforts to measure and 
evaluate the Park's streams. its own Strategic Pian lays out the direction for this 
key issue, “Yellowstone no longer contributes funds to stream gauge monitoring 
programs due to funding shortages” .** 


The Plan further states that, “Ground water monitoring has been abandoned.” 
id We recommend an explanation that reconciles these actions since they 
seem to be at odds with the concerns referenced in the DEIS. 
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Much of the water and sewage collection and distibution systems are 
leaking and the treatment facilities are in various state of deterioration ... 
One system has totally failed and resource damage is occurring in at least 
three others. The smaller septic tank systems are not being maintained 
propertly and will eventually fail. 


But park officials have ignored offers of help. The Park County, Wyoming 


quoted in =ress accounts that facility closures may be necessary to prevent 
future sewage spills, the commissioners offered to meet with NPS officials in an 
effort to develop solutions that heip resolve the Park's sewage problems. To 
date, Yellowstone Officials have not reaponded to that January 12, 1999 letter. 


(copy attached). 
Adaotive Management 

management should be ernpioyed so the pian evolves to accommodate 
new scientific information, mandates and changing 


We agree with NPS in the Strategic Plan's assessment “Overall, we believe the 
state of natural and cultural resources in the park to te good”. Yellowstone 
Nationa! Park Strategic Pian, September 30, 1997.** 


However, there ere numerous gaps of specific information for the two parks. 
Many of these are acknowledged in the DEIS. Adaptive management is 


results of new and ongoing research and monitoring to be incorporated ss it 
becomes avaiable 


if NPS implements ean adaptive approach, the DEIS should disclose the nature of 
New and ongoing research; monitoring methods; the standards fo determine 
whether disturbance to wildtife or damage to park resources is occurring; and 
the additional NEPA analysis required to support implementation of contingency 
strategies. 


parks. (emphasis added) Yetowsfone National Park Master Pian at 14. 


This relationship should be ussd for a full range of issues confronting the two 
parks and is not limited to only working “closely with federal, state and local land 
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slated to be achieved by 2002. Yellowstone National Park Sirategic Plan, 
September 30, 1997°°. This needs to be a priority for the Park and we support 
the goal, since it will be crucial to establishing the Park's overall carrying 


Individuals 


An example of the need for independent review was demonsireted by events 
surrounding Yellowstone N. P.'s handling of the Ar Quality Cancers Redated to 
Snowmobile Usage study. Three weeks efter NPS's Air Quality Division 
completed it, Yellowstone National Park announced the study in an .."'" ber 19. 
1999 press release which was misieading in their interpretation of datz. 


Key YNP officiels then engaged in a campaign that resulted in neiional and 
intemational coverage. The attention-getting parts of the peas release later 
proved false and forced a series of individual interviews and press stories. 
Unfortunately, that beli cannot be unrung, and the corrections have not received 
the same attention the initial press release did. 


The Cooperating Counties recommend the establishment of an interim visitor 


Carrying capacity, based on use pettems related to the past seven year average, 
to address overcrowding concems and trail maintenance issues. 


This will have to be reconciled with the YNP’s Strategic Pian that has as its long- 
term goal to “Increase by 10% over the 1997 levels, the amount of receipts from 
park entrance, recreation and other fees’. 


Wildlife carrying capecity is identified as an issue or Concern Not Addressed in 


On Tae eee ean ee ene 
decision to be made’. DEIS at 16. However, we would argue carrying capacity 


the park (e.g., Canyon, Grants Village, etc. ). 
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We edvocate expanding non-motorized opportunitice/taile away from main 
motorized routes by providing reguier skier shutiles from Old Faithful and West 
Yellowstone to non-motorized areas away from these developed sites. 


Aanomobile access to northem atirections in the Tower, Roosevelt and Mammoth 
@seas should be continwed. Our alternative would prohbit plowed access 
anyehere else in Yellowstone National Park during the winter. 


In 1996-7 there were 114,000 winter visitors — 61% snowmobilers, 9% 
snoacosch riders and 30% automobile passengers. Only 500 of those visitors 
skied into the park or about 0.004%. i 


Assesement. Temporary Closure of a Winter Road (November 1997) at 19. 


While these figures have changed somewhat we would urge they be reconciled 
with any results from the 1906-09 Winter Survey results and considered as a 
proportional basis for determining use. 


Several studies cited in the DEIS found that “although activity on roads does 
displace wildlife, they appear to be disturbed less by vehicles on roads than by 
peopie on foot or skis. This is because of the predictability of vehicles on roads 
(Cole 1978, Schultz and Belly 1978, Walther 1979, Aune 1961. Cassier 1968)”. 
DES at 166. 


The DEIS expends further on this point “Because elk can habiuate to 


places or times will elicit more flight reeponse that predictable oversnow travel 
(Aune 1961; Cassier et ai 1992) DEIS et 167. The Cooperating Counties urge 
this information be considered as it looks at use in the final EIS. 


In the ideas Considered But Not included section there is no discussion of 
relevant reguietions or what effects they he: 2 on the options. The DEIS also 
lists a series Of statutes and merely asserts that somehow they have relevance 
to the process. | recommend NPS cite the applicable portions of these laws and 
provide enelysis of whet effect they have on each aitemative. 
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Specificity 

The DEIS lacks crucial analysis to support its broad assertions on key points. 
One example is in és discussion of conirolling authorities. The DEIS stetes, 
“Because the erea suggested for development in management action 1 has 
been recommended for widerness designation, implementation of that woul 


by Or. David T. 


analysis for one cf the five Cooperating Counties — Park County, Wyoming. 
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COMMENTS 


8. In the final EIS, modeling may be used to assess the effects each alternative 
may have on alr quality. DEIS at 165 
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Cover letter. Re: DEIS’ Focus on pollution levels. The EIS must evaluat. and disclose the effects of the alternatives for winter recreation use on water quality. 
The larger picture is in fact disclosed in the DEIS in the cumulative impacts analysis (page 321), which mentions other sources of impact including sewage 
effluents. The DEIS states that snowmobile emissions would appear to only add a very small increment of pollution to other more significant water quality 
impacts. Disclosure of the direct and indirect effects of winter use, and their additive effect on cumulative sources of impact is done in accordance with CEQ 
regulations (§ 1508.7 and §1508.8). The issue of water and sewage facilities is being handled in a different forum, and any analysis specific to this issue is 
beyond the scope of the winter use EIS. 


Cover letter. Re: If NPS implements an adaptive approach. Processes associated with adaptive management will be provided in the FEIS: definitions, 
administrative actions, study methods, management actions, and NEPA requirements. 

Cover letter. Re: Preference for alternative B. NEPA (CEQ Regulations) does not stipulate the rationale for selecting a preferred alternative in an EIS. It 
stipulates that in a final EIS, a preferred alternative must be identified. The statement of preference for one or more alternatives in a draft EIS is discretionary, 
depending upon whether the agency has a preference at that point (§1502.14(e)). The identification of a preferred alternative in a DEIS should be regarded by 
the public as extremely tenuous. This is because an EIS is to serve as a means of assessing impacts of proposed agency actions “rather than justifying 
decisions already made” (§ 1502.2(g)). The FEIS preferred alternative may be viewed more as a “precursor” decision, which will only become final in a 
Record of Decision that expresses the rationale for the choice. In any case, it is clear that merely the expression of a preferred alternative, by itself, can in no 
way invalidate the entire EIS analysis. The decision maker can select any of the alternatives in a Final EIS through consideration of a variety of factors, 
including but not limited to environmental impacts. 

Cover letter. Re: Cooperating Counties Revised Alternative E. NPS feels that the Revised Alternative E is not significantly different from alternative E 
analyzed in the DEIS, in terms of any environmental effects that might be disclosed for each. Cooperating agencies’ preference goes more to the decision to 
be made than to substantive reasons for changing the range of alternatives or the analysis. The decision maker is responsible for considering the opinions and 
preferences of the cooperating agencies. 

Re: Attachment to cover letter listing the “flaws and positives” of alternative B. This listing is a mix of features that occur in one or more alternatives (to 
which the commenter is both pro and con), and perceived weaknesses in the analysis that applies to more than just alternative B. Also, the bulleted statements 
are not clearly stated to the degree that NPS can respond effectively. 

Re: Attachment to cover letter spelling out cooperating counties’ Revised Alternative E. Revised Alternative E comes from cooperating agencies and the Blue 
Ribbon Coalition in a variety of forms. The essentials of Revised Alternative E, all versions considered, are not significantly different from alternative E as 
presented in the DEIS, especially considering the programmatic nature of the proposed action (§1508.18(b)(2)). Some features of Revised Alternative E are 
present elsewhere in the range of alternatives considered. See the matrix comparison of Revised Alternative E versus the features analyzed in the range of 
alternatives. 


NPS takes this opportunity to further address the complexity of alternative formulation in this effort. Many suggestions for alternatives or alternative features 
were made in the thousands of comments received. A great deal of criticism was leveled at the current range of alternatives because people did not like the 
way features were “mixed.” At the same time, many people focused on features of alternatives that they liked, and features to which they were opposed. It is 
clear that for such complex issues there could be an infinite number of possible alternatives. CEQ states that in such instances, the agency need only consider 
a reasonable number of examples that cover the full spectrum of possible alternatives that meet the purpose and need (Question 1b, CEQ 40 Most-Asked 
Questions). What constitutes a reasonable range depends on the nature of the proposal and the facts in each case, where the proposal is at the discretion of the 


agency. 
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The final selected alternative that is to be documented in a record of decision may mix features from the range of alternatives evaluated in the final EIS. Such 


mixing can occur as long as the mixed feaiures are consistent with one another, and as long as the features and their effects would not fall outside the range of 
alternatives disclosed in the EIS (§1505.1(e)). A finding as to that circumstance would be entirely appropriate in the record of decision, along with the 
rationale, should the selected alternative not precisely correspond with one of the “mixes” evaluated in detail. This material is explained in a new FEIS section 
on the decision to be made. 


Page |. Re: Difference between existing and desired condition. It is the nature of the decision that may not be well understood. It has been NPS’ intent from 
the beginning of the process to prepare a programmatic plan (§ 1508, 18(b)(2) and (3)). This would be the purpose of preparing a “comprehensive EIS.” There 
should have been no illusions that a plan of this magnitude would be based upon detailed, site-specific data in order to make every decision possible relating to 
winter use. This programmatic approach is acceptable under the law, in the way that NEPA is the vehicle for producing NPS General Management Plans and 
USFS Forest Plans, and amendments thereto. An expression of general goals and objectives (purpose), and a genera: description of existing conditions (need) 
is entirely appropriate for this level of analysis. Though the alternatives are designed to respond in different ways to the purpose and need for action, NPS will 
improve the linkage between alternative concepts and objectives. 


Page |. Re: Socioeconomic Effects. There are several reference in the CEQ regulations applying to socio-economic analysis. There are several major reasons 
for this. First, the scoping process as conducted under §1501.7 inevitably raises the social and economic effects of a proposed action. In many instances, 

these are regarded as significant issues. Second, the impacts must be considered in the context of society as a whole, the affected region, the affected interests, 
and the locality (§1508.27(a)). Third, the intensity of impacts on the quality of the human environment must be gauged (§1508.27(b)), where “human 
environment” is to be viewed comprehensively (§ 1508.14). Effects (direct, indirect and cumulative) are defined as including both economic and social 
impacts (§1508.8). However, there is nothing in the regulations that stipulates the weight which must be put on these effects in the decision process. 


Pages 2-4. Full identification and discussion of existing socio-economic authorities, etc. Thank you for correcting this citation, which should read (p. 159 
DEIS): "Economic and Environmental Principles and Guidelines for Water and Related Land Resources Implementation Studies (U.S. Department of Interior, 
1983). This reference has previously been used by the DEIS authors to guide benefit-cost type of analysis. The citation is not necessary in the context of the 
current document and will be deleted. Most of the analysis relies on the winter survey report, which has been peer reviewed and was finalized in early May 
2000. 


Page 4. Pages 83-93 Re: affected social and economic environments. The NPS is not aware of definitive information about the degree to which winter 
industry growth has occurred in response to federal policy However, the NPS does not feel this would be ar .pecially relevant disclosure. Growth in winter 
use industries and increased use was not entirely at the behest of the federal government. Communities willingly engaged in these activities, and marketed 
them accordingly while NPS found supportive policies. The relevant frame of reference is, as indicated in the purpose and need for action, to determine the 
level of use that may occur without adversely affecting park resources. 


Page 5. Re: Commenter on page 3 indicates that counties were not allowed to provide specific socio-economic analysis on each alternative, but that they 
provided general economic effects for each county which NPS “failed to utilize.” On page 5, commenter states that the counties each submitted detailed 
analysis of specific economic effects, and that the counties urge NPS to incorporate this information into the EIS. 

NPS did not fail to use information provided by the cooperating counties. Information provided by the counties was made available to the Park Service's 
economics consultant. According to the CEQ regulations, §1503.3(b), commenting agencies that criticize an analysis methodology should describe an 
alternative methodology and why it prefers it. The commenter, in this instance refers to counties’ economic analyses, but does not specifically indicate what is 
incorrect about the agency method - other than it arrives at a different answer. If there is a significant difference of opinion, as there may be in this case, then 
the remedy provided in CEQ regulations (§1502.9(a)) is to report both opinions in order to meet the disclosure requirement. This approach was taken in the 
DEIS by reporting the results of NPS studies and the reports from each cooperating agency. Page 83 of the DEIS makes reference to the use of source 
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information provided by the cooperators, all of which is presented in DEIS Appendix A. The characterization of the socioeconomic environment specifically 
cites information from the cooperators where applicable. On pages 298 through 315, the DEIS discloses the impacts of each alternative on adjacent lands in 
the cooperating agencies’ own terms. Given this, NPS disagrees that the input from the cooperating agencies was not incorporated. 


Page 5 Re: Threat of degradation of streams. The EIS must evaluate and disclose the effects of the alternatives for winter recreation use on water quality. The 
larger picture is in fact disclosed in the DEIS in the cumulative impacts analysis (page 321), which mentions other sources of impact including sewage 
effluents. The DEIS states that snowmobile emissions would appear to only add a very small increment of pollution to other more significant water quality 
impacts. Disclosure of the direct and indirect effects of winter use, and their additive effect on cumulative sources of impact is done in accordance with CEQ 
regulations (§1508.7 and §1508.8). The issue of water and sewage facilities is being handled in a different forum, and any analysis specific to this issue is 
beyond the scope of the winter use EIS. 

Page 6. Adaptive management remains a choice in the range of alternatives. NPS will continue to work with State and Local governments regardless of the 
alternative that may be selected. NPS cannot share its responsibility to make decisions on winter use in the parks. 

Page 7. Re: Lack of scientific information. Concerns are noted. The EIS analysis is aimed at developing a programmatic plan (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)) for 
winter use. If the concern relates to lack of site-specific information, it should also be noted that there is no burden to develop site-specific information to 
support a programmatic planning document. Without further information, we are unable to address general concerns as to what is meant by inadequate 
science. An EIS is not, per se, a scientific analysis. It is intended to disclose environmental effects over a range of alternatives, in which the analyses must 
demonstrate scientific integrity by disclosing methods and making explicit references to sources used (40 CFR 1502.24). The DEIS does this. CEQ 
regulations also allow for incomplete or unavailable information, by describing procedures that are to be following in these instances (§1502.22). Any 
identified gaps in the FEIS will follow the requisite procedures. 

Page 8. The establishment of an interim visitor carrying capacity is a function of the decision to be made. To help facilitate the decision, setting a seven-year 
average cap will be considered as mitigation for one or more alternatives. 

Page 8. Re: Wildlife carrying capacity. Work accomplished by biologists on defining the wildlife affected environment and the effects of winter use on it are 
cognizant of the carrying capacity issue. Such determinations include many factors other than those associated with winter use. For this reason, NPS holds to 
its determination that setting, or determining, carrying capacities is beyond the scope of this effort. Steps are being taken to make the winter use EIS analysis 
as consistent as possible with that of the Bison EIS. NPS will clarify this issue as much as possible in the final document. 

Page 8. Re: Dispersal of activities. Colter Bay is considered as a staging area for snowmobiling and snowcoaches in alternative D, and for snowcoaches in 
alternative G. These alternatives in effect provide the opportunity for visits to Flagg Ranch as an oversnow experience. Yellowstone NP increases day use 
facilities in several alternatives, but it is deferring consideration of additio:.al wintertime, overnight facilities pending the concession plan. The draft 
concessions plan for Yellowstone National Park is currently being written and will be available for public review in 2001. 

Page 9. The suggestion of expanding nonmotorized opportunities away from main motorized routes, serviced by skier shuttles, is consistent with both current 
management and other alternatives. 

Page 9. Re: 1998-99 Winter Survey. Winter recreation use figures are being updated to include the current year. The assessment of visitor use and access 
will use the best available information from surveys and other data sources. . 

Page 9. Re: Ideas considered but not included. Presuming the commenter refers to Appendix A, Volume II, NPS feels that the rationale given in that section 
is sufficient to explain why the options were not viable or appropriate for this EIS. 

Page 10. Re: Draft Report. Comment reviewed by economics consultant. Method is explained in the final report and the FEIS. 
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Page 10. Re: Specificity. Presuming the commenter refers to Appendix A, Volume II; NPS feels that the rationale given in that section is sufficient to explain 
why the options were not viable or appropriate for this EIS. 


Page 10. Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 1. The report by Dr. Taylor is listed at the beginning of the appendix among other reports and data submitted 
for review and incorporation by the cooperating agencies. Dr. Taylor’s report, and the other information, was used by NPS’ economic consultant in the 
preparation of the socio-economic analyses. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 2. The cooperating agencies have to date identified no conflicts between any of the alternatives evaluated and any 
provisions of land use plans for state or private lands (if such plans exist). Similarly, none of the counties have identified s»<vific conflicts between any of the 
alternatives and any current or existing county plans. This would be a function of the special expertise of state and local governments, and NPS would 
welcome this information cited as necessary to relevant portions of plans. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 3. Cooperating agencies are discussed on page 9 of the DEIS. At the end of this short section, a reference is made to the 
agreements to be found in Appendix I. The table of contents for Volume II indicates that Appendix I contains these agreements. The information is present 
and locatable. NPS will consider elaborating on the cooperating agency provisions of the CEQ regulations in the body of the document. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 4. NPS fails to see the point. Subnivian fauna were dismissed as an impact topic, page 81 of the DEIS. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 5. The DEIS discloses impacts, if any, on geothermal areas. It is not clear what is being referred to. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 6. Additional information is available from recently completed visitor surveys subsequent to the publication of the DEIS. 
The FEIS will incorporate it. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 7. For programmatic analyses information need not be exhaustive, and decisions can be made where data is uncertain. 
Certainly it would be reasonable to pursue focused monitoring along these lines where the uncertainty may be critical to a decision. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 8. NPS agrees. 


Omissions and Research Gaps: Point 9. The ARD report and events surrounding its release had nothing to do with the DEIS or the process used in writing air 
impacts analysis. 


Page 12 Re: Analysis. The comment refers to background information for cultural resources located in Appendix C. Analysis of cultural resource impacts 
occurs in the body of the DEIS. 
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beens aeatnets RECEIVED 


Te Nenenel Pask Service Nev, 17, 1999 Nv 22 Li] 


From: Ur. Meagher 
a OSC-Pi 


Yeank you fer he opportunity ws review the draft wanter use plan EIS fer Y cllowstone Natsonal Park. After 
4© years of close sseocistion with Yellowstuns | recogmzt tbe complexsics of the biological, cconcenc, 
poliaicel, and social facets of this offen. However, | will confine ov commusats svlety to biologics! - cots, 
specifically the bisen popuiateon of Yellowneur. 


| weak ow emphasios here that the busca population of Yellowstone & ensque and canact be maiched or 
echerwise caplaced Thes 1 che one lncstion a the Uncd States where wild boson varvived the sisughicr of 
Ge lest contury, and persisted as 4 wildiite species. Addmenally, occording © recent DNA research, tes is 
ens of the few populations that has act been contaminated hy he tredection of bovid genes, likely 
fucamer Gas bes been 2 closed pcostanon since 1982, when buon tom fenced populations in Montana end 


Gor scale and behavieral ecology. As such, te Yellowstone bisen serve as something of a window of insight 
ito lnndecape and nad ace petteres as occured when bison were the dommant enguitée oa the Orca! Pleas 
more Gan 2 comtury ago. 


By way of identifying anyoeif, | have been the large mammal ecologist with rcscarch reapommibiliacs far tis 
population Som te carty 1960's until | seized 2 late 1997. ty avebvenem with he topic continnes to the 


vwertebles into Gc computerased dota base. AdGitieselly, we have made } major efforts te velidum and verify 
@e cnertes fas ecomacy. Ths initial work hes prov,ded formation consistent with the narvative dsacrgtion 
o€ wiener recseation-pduced population changes made by ns ig. wm unpubliahed fra Galt reper dated 1993 
(wtich wes anode available as sech t put management of Gat time). The mizie! analyecs ave consistent also 
wih deocriptive overviews presented by ans at the brucellosis sywpeseum ia Jackson, WY in 1994, and 1 
Ge bison syapesion Bosman, MT ip 1997. Por te initial analyses | sults to cur co-authored vepart 
completed 15 November 1999 (Taper AL, M. Meagher, and C.L_Jerde Spatial nepects of bien density 
dependence in Yellownons Nenana! Park. 29 pp Report fer fiscal 1999. subsntted to Dy. Precr Gogmn 2 
falfilincat of a USGS conwect). Additions! analyses will bc forthcoming without identified target dace at 
(Gis time. We also intend to present ow Gate @ various pew reviewed technical publications as agpropriete. 


Mere, | wish to canphesine that thens comsnents on the EIS ave my own because of the deadline of 30 
November 1999. All sternatives (emcept A, no action) have pats that asc pertinent to the biece sivetion., 
but sane cfics 2 solution to wit is happening biologically inside thc pwk. Nor does the separate efor of a 
isc enanagement EIS address the within-park changes and Gc futere of tis specie! population. 


Rosds is the interiors of the park (excheding he northern rangn, Mammoth to Cocks City) that are mow- 
poached and used by essarted overmew vehicies have changed the energy parameters for this ban 

population begmaing with tee winter of 1961-82. The rete of the roads seem to be misunderstood, for bison 
Sasbenlatbaceastn Gin oceataskiaionanndiaainee 
becwesn places thet basen want to be according to conditicas at the tens of use. Ner do the sauw-pecked 
seeds serve as wevel exits for bison to leave the park, with rave enceptions (East Entrance for exemple), and 
(= contrast to statements made by other persons that | hove rend. | mates this sesertion with coveninty, as the 
premery research persce 


For bisan, the eumbers of vehicles and icvels of bummen ape z7c not the issue, & is the exwteace of 

a mno->-cacked road svstenr ia the intcriot of the verk. recomniting thet oot ai) read staments sve wed, 
perticutarty as the bison have adapted to the changed system and learacd routes and destinsons However. 
this situatwon bes changed the parameters of the ecological system that previously governed bison 
popelation numbers. distribution . and movements (see my 197) mengyraph: the bison of Yellowstone 
Mangas Park ) This usprecedensed biological tauatien mates the problem an all-or-none nad of toprc, and 
perticuiart difficuit for managers The siwation bas evolved . with changes cow for acarty 2 decedes, 
beginaing with che winter of (931-82. when the bison population of the time reached ecological Cerryrag 
capacity for the conduiens thet existed that winter The mortality within tre park wes unprecedented a my 
years of research. | was able to Geld sex and age approcimanety 300 dead tison but mortality wes 
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enduubesdly higher. Thet same winter the bison showed uress diiperial . cy ee mm 

exprore and ust snow -packed road segments and learn expanded renge-use areas. Although the sn0w- 
saiabesabaumen eoeetetematllibemieatienmamenetatietedemme ttn ae 

wmreractwon of Beciors did not force the learning provess to begin carher Thes 1s complen biolegically. | q 
know of no comparabic precedem itvolving 2 large ungulats population, world-wide 


Bison numbers roughly doubled between 1962 and 994. but more importantly, the proportensi 
describubons Changed huge'y. Let onc offer one comparwon bere. Agpron uaatcty 2400 b300 comprised the 
Yellowstone population carly im the winter of | 961-82. No papulation use occurred west of he Fiechols 
(thes excapts the cecasonel wandering bull) Nove also that the lands west of the Firuhote did wot serve 
Destorically as a wintering aren (Meagher, |973, meatiencd ebove). Ai the begraming of wintcs 1999-2000 
(Sept. (999. John Mack unpub. data) the population level was essentially the same. Nove however that large 
aumbers of bison now use lands west of the Firehole; this use by mixed groups began io the eaid- (9800's 
and increased subsequently in both oumbers and time (a other words. tue pask @ supporting the same 
Gurnber of been. but with 4 large pornon unlinng the lands west of the Firehole. snd not necemarily just 
wumer. However, a look sts map ef perk sarw depths as developed by Phil Farncs shows « haban thet does 
act provide releble wine: range. Most of the ares cigses out access to winter forage for bines with an 
average to ebove average winter (snow course data). The comperieen indicutes thet bison are using leas 
Gesirable babicn (from a bison perspecuve) because the weditions! hebtets used bestoricallly and prior to 
1961-52 when changes began will ao longer suppert the same numbers. 


The plications of the above peregraph ac cmmneus. As presented here, ary comeents we act seceded to 
be comprehnwive: they are an overview. (I 13 avy professions! judgment that to connmes the winter use of 
the inesros park roads as cow occurs wil! result 19 driving the besan papulation level dowewerd, because 
tc beson will bs removed when they exit the park. and numbcrs within the park will noc agein increase ss 
they Gd berween 1962 and 1994. 


thow far dgwnwerd will « convoustion of this winerr sauation drive beson numbcrs” | don’! knw eur can | 
propect the time frame over which thes will occur We are looking ot interactrve variables of bison sumbers. 
Giswibution. habstat change, clanatic treads and veriabiaty. snd bigen removais outesdr the part | can be 
certain of the perera. Let ros odd that the wood towerd wasmer winners could Compound che situation more 
quickdy, especially whea we connder thet one of the weather prajections 1s for greater cciremes en 
occasion Recall the wieter of 1996-97. 


Pteass waderstand (hai | do not advocaee closing Yellowstnne National Park winter w use by visdors. 

What | do advocate is thet the ust by proptc be tailored ty umQus sepects sapects of the park, enpoymen of 

which will sti! protect the natural resources, specifically 2 bison pepelenen thet us, once agen. responding 

to 2 nesural syssem rether than human-induced changes in ecologice! paremcecrs. | recosmmced maimaning 

(plowed, 23 aow) the road from Mammoth to Cooke Cry. This road aflews an unprecedented wildlife 

“show” eomached cisewhere w North Amence. Because of the astra tepagraplx end exvweamenal 

‘ by the dramage of the Yellowstone River. resincting the reed use by peapte would net 

gam ceuth verwss the very rea! values to be hed by bumen use (this recogeizes a necemary 


Scents pop cout dine clonpsan wines rege 


way for enjoy meat of the park by people saggrsts access mn winter that «uu focus 
oo ath fe! sree es a termina! destination The road from Sowh Enzance Wen Thum and 
in to Old Feithid could continue to be used by overinew wevel without a significant wapuc Thee 
would centinuc to allow peuple tv see 2 mager geyser aren in tne (uly qpecial coed@ious vf winter 


Regrettably, ee othe: solution will mamtms a bison pepulsnen with Yeltowstun: Nehunel Part tet 
functions eccosding wo fluctuations m astura) ecolegsca! paramcters Afic: arerty 2 deeadcs of warning fom 
and dinking sbow he sareifications, | 03 20 offic: benlagical sobstion Ne other approach will preserve 
thes enmnmeched natural ern. co Gat ihe agency 1s charged te protect. If the park were not heme 10 base... 
wih Geir celid emperwacal end cne<gy reqeipemeess @ this harsh bedant, Gea the waster reed sym io 
the park's amterior world noi pose this all-er-euthung situation But the brean were bere first 


May | offer a question Long-term, 0 we eew wish to cmalsie tre poachers of the last century who neasty 
suacecodrd i@ exterminating the Yeflowstuac brson” 


Wim regret, knowing fully ths Gfviculies the dots prevents. Bui date is dota, and | woudd bc ices hen 
proftessunal ip rey obligation: te Vellowsenc Nations! Pask wo retrain from providing Gis compnest. 
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RESPONSES Individuals 


Page. 1. Re: “Yellowstone bison serve as a window of insight...” NPS appreciates the value and uniqueness of the bison population; the bison discussion and 
analysis will be revised as necessary in the FEIS. 


Page. 1. Re: None of the alternatives offer a “solution” to what is happening biologically in the park. This comment refers to alternative formulation, which is 
discussed in the DEIS on pages 21-22. Alternatives were formulated based on concepts generated during public scoping and interageacy workshops that best 
responded to identified major issues and concerns, the decsion to be made, and the purpose and need for the Winter Use Plan. The alternatives were not 
formulated to “offer a solution” to the bison issue. 


Page. 1-2. Re: The fact that: !) groomed roads do not facilitate bison movements out of the park, 2) the issue of how many vehicles and people is not 
imporiant, the issue of the groomed roads is central, 3) the combination of a population at carrying capacity in 1981-1982 led to the bison beginning to use the 
groomed roads to seek out other range options, and 4) resultant change in distribution, not number, of bison led to bison use of lower quality habitat. Many of 
the commenter’s statements about bison are referenced in the DEIS on page 166. If there is a significant difference of opinion, as there appears to be in this 
case, then the remedy provided in CEQ regulations (§ 1502.9(a)) is to report all opinions in order to meet the disclosure requirement. Thus, the findings of other 
bison researchers are disclosed as well. 


Page. 2. Re: Winter use of the interior park roads will drive the bison population down because they will be removed when they leave the park, and numbers 
will not rebound due to poor range quality. NPS is evaluating the effects of groomed roads on bison and will revise the discussion of effects in the FEIS if 


necessary. 


Page. 2-3. Re: Recommends keeping the plowed northern road open, and allowing access to oversnow vehicles only from the South Entrance to Old Faithful. 
This comment refers to the decision to be made. This suggestion is a feature of alternative F. Consequently, the decision maker could choose it from among 
the range of alternatives presented in the FEIS. 


Rick Melis Box 5006 Bogemen MT $0717 


do nina i win-day beck You have een 
bnew he aad have wad wal ra —~ ay tk — seta nia - 
displayed a lack of credibility and ee 


Ihave followed this issve fair! clout oem, And | he NPS a oxo ine iti 

ett : tin ltr of thityp, grapes hear 1% 
: 8 

malts moventiciaty? om tel weayan Spee . 


My fil quation for which he public deserve an aver i: Are you out to make # decision that is ia the 
ae oe ates sublic? | would to jerked adie hin 
ve 
SEP sed nebo ah iaporan doom wre oma the pt 


OVERVIEW... rede .! : . 
sprog sarees tar 


pollution m a. single weekead suecehlin , is Yellowone i Something 
sadabaiasbaneaspssiaaienn susie _ 


The aera othe NPS mimes operat Plowing Yolen vl 

oho Napen Gugino tee while continuing to allow congostion and pollution from 
— exacerbating the problem, not it. Instead of ensuring protection for wintey— 

stressed wildlife and other sensitive resources, the ee 

fragile wimer landscape. A step in the wrong direcbon. : 

Sache Nacue! Een Ry Na NEPA ay See 
with the National Eavirormenta! Policy Act ~~ ashy ay my meme dt 

other yey th asin ToeNS 


statement 8) addressing fll range of “aeuee ine puke leiden | 
a winter use in on 
whother the draft envi onmeatai se ag ee awe a 


The DEIS states that "(whhatr ape to te 3 pst kar lnernad frm ay come 30 yur agnor 
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Page 2, comment to NPS on santa: use plan by) Ai item. | aan 
ees bey by 1940. The parts’ winter activities have become an unportant cee ie 


DESIRED VERSUS EXISTING CONDITION 


The need to & Plan is indicated by the diflereace between dewred condivoes and existing 
conditions. coadition is supposed to reflect the parks’ mandates and missons. 


In the Deswred Condition section of the DEIS, the NPS spcads on inordieetc amouet rep hati 
visitor and visitor needs. Remember that the visitor 1s mmportant io thet é> not edversely 
cultural areas, or the of ether pam 


sensitive paiural resowrces, au quality, 
a ha resettle eee eat plang process. 


Are “cahanced visitor * attainable when in violation of the above mandate? The pecferved 
altemmati ve does not call ayn apegt ting g water pm taupe re a umtigation on the increase in 
use and problems. Little atjempt 9 made to achieve & desired Gee San. ate 


A of desised know how 
ore ontee eee \vieiee Lcomecetane 

Aaother: ‘(s)nowm: Sie eee eens 
saoers drswoudsomeplat ttt hac sycthe mad ejend Sat 


corer ah rope er al he vee tmp ae mas ong wi 
RSL NEN OPE wae ; 


hort elem vom ptt ts seo represent a part of the context for 
these issues eneatne Ae Beas at pf conte 
xeiopmes Game communities which have come to expect wawarranted support from the NPS. — 


yor an capability to sustain increasing use. The NPS has failed to this to the 
resource 

term sustainability of the parks for the last 20 or more years, and now is the time. Bur the DEIS fll do 
fcr the gue) commmnier ach more ret and capable wo wind ange The private 
sector in the communities is much more and capable to withstand change than isthe 
wintering and wéaterquality. 


ALTERNATIVES 


The list of alsernatives does act include a seemindimes (ahornstive G hes a caveat to éllow them back) 
or no trail alternative as was specifically discussed during the lawsuk seulement and was 
supposed to be i in the DEJS. 


In vidlatioe of NEPA, the DEIS does not include broad “~~ 
oa ~~ eee wpe of ergatves erie bt yt 
propose an “alternative” bt tare at en lined ot Compared oie he po depen 
alternatives. Tot Toe NPS hs complatty we edoquatly addres ellowstoae National ~ not the K- 


COMMENTS 


Page 3, comment to NPS on winter me pian by R Mets, 1 1/20 


ovdgeepallie dha ta tis AEN 

| states that the — ‘would be conmaiamentto ite Govelegmess of acesgtable 

mewn crm wih crit 36 CHR 18 | do sot seo how you can cal 

Uns akterialive acce, py yD ovcs a long period, mitigate some of the human 
it does little to for uncontrolled use, It 

oss oot re this rh reasonable fa “T dose a poor cseddeenng ti eseurel 


especially wildlife, The PA has no truc 
tf A Taree i SSS E etc. 


The DEIS discussion of ‘shematives considered but eliminated from detaited study’ fails he NEPA 


arr the cart abead of the horse — decided that to to claniate tnanrmaiio Cal inibe petals unapeegtalie ) 


Or pot. It is a viable elteruative, by law, entton warty consideration. The sates that 


<Servemneer eeturens yo 4 ennndatd to bo wattle Re of récreation woo prone: 
the 


of oversaow motorized use without would not be’ 


at pe ho talent yo ees orang Tris uc pu 


we ere planning for here, not the K-mart pasting 
The DEIS joes on to ste thal *albersative & apprueche this nese Wy ctienintting enetrmohiies in favor 


of access by snowcoach Novever resol un (oo Cetigaated conten val) 2 


under NPS Msions (36 kam. A determination must be made that their use is consistent with 
parks’ Swine artd eacthatls vetune, eafety eeseyisiatiens and mnnagernees chained, 
aad will not dissurd wi or damage park resources. 


This enacts of «decison having been made sbead of he DIS This in vilation bh icon ped aw 


The DES states (w ihin the rnge of sttoatives in hs DCIS there aro» v of features that close . 


various portions of the parks to various types of winter uses. Camparisous can be made 
‘Saansthetiens ene Genes Anomative F the only seraat sa a 

rp mn ny wg { ve trying to 

at here and misses for the blinders. This alternative ‘clases peading ar to use. 

vat sb oe ire pace Gaertn go me Ge NPS 
FERS e ep is reruns Seam 


WILDLIFE 


Pioneers tt Gn. 


the swans may have been dealt 
Extending the season +s proposed in the PA of the DEIS, gota agains aginst good planning for management of 


would actually oe existing den proximity. 
Aidonsh tte tm ab hades dentinu eis en amet cain cf toed eaten es tain eis | 


ia up until they hit the hay for the wiatcr, which on a year like this can be well in to 
December. normal circumstances they are-very active and cover a Jarge area seeking food. Most 


Yoon tho whihebast plane is not very good, and the potential exists for them to be down in the road 


corridors until ip The’ Se 
range. 


thesc corridors in the ustportant fe 

With the knowin decline of the whiteberk Pa ) tines rr oe one ba a 

sxoes lly to bn ia the bower rons and shoaslun annus sonhiag food (ia ). The 

DEIS does not address this. [t is an extremely viable likelihood he PA will toad toc Ifthere © 


is room for error, we must err in favor of the bear. 
Tri imps fn ele in te poplin fd oc wh DE 
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Page 4, comment to NPS on wintes ume pian by A hats, 11/20/00 


begin the winter season any cartier than it currently is. Ninaas epmsmeator tes passe ace eek 
the season be rethought. In al! likelihood, Il become dependent om cammon 
in too teek Sater the ee 
Faith at These areas arc already known jo vaderwith 

the amount of winter kill available. This is buman use — 
sone ase undoubtably attributable my tees Aaa 
PLE DES AN delingeted ia the DELS. Below ava couple ther meta 
where problems were but  disrmianed. 
The S stmes, ‘(Displacement emergetic cost are leisened when aad less 
eee So Sormeteerectcecere ae yen up 
of wildlife relative to alternative A.’ That is poor reasoning af best. Come 
jr ay pase ied f te 
; greece Second, 1! totally justifies a“ no snomobile” alternative 
se narcamyaee ASA at DEIS DELS sat tht ‘ober impact 4 with | 
seowmachine use would remain the same as in 2 AS 
has been proven is court, Ro action is Hr dss the concharee: felines that exoee 


pa Ageia, this proves & the DETS contmdictsieet: i toqally justifies & “no 


cuit his he arpa mci he DELS ae can cause 


. 
pow helen, sage effects associated with these acti vitie. in YNP by ehminating unregulated 
backcountry use —oe an’ A if ths inthe cone then snow mobilen; chookd ner allowed to 
stop or stand up or walk ia winter 9 range (the geothermal areas). Aad if the NPS is out for 
the wildlife, w do they propose lo have tens of thowands of peopl vel into this winter rnge the 


CONCLUSION 
Tam to ths pretest ahaa, ht 5 rr it cnt, ee 


le —— 


Attermative Gis waaccapabe i hat iris the caves of allowing individ! saom mechines back nthe 
parks in the future. is unacceptable. 


“The best option available 90 far athe “Citizen's Solution” as presented by the conservation community. 


1)_ All over-snow access in Yellowstonc be provided by snowcoaches. Seowcoach excursions are a better 
substitute for the tens of thousands of snowmobile trips that spoil Y ellowstons "s clean air and natural 
sounds, aud overwhelm road systems in Yellowstone and Grand Teton. 


Seowcoaches to tea e, matinee tenitetatinte Ge Givers 
pe carry ap peop! sey = Samim _ 
wil at it pombe Fr ean mbes of rgle o we Yelowncns bt wit 5 percent redbeton in 


COMMENTS 


Page 6, comntent ta NPG on winter uge plan by AiMeie, 1170000 
snasepthen dd wide, Diociien atte. air pollution and the sheer amount of traftic ia the park,” 


wildlife the for visitors. Similar " 
stress on and eaperience cee ; 


y= visitors Live chev end whea a) ony 
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where it is necessary to access private rent 
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is do do an to the peopte of this country. people in the gateway communities 
- do it We 
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ry of both parks. Yellowstone 
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RESPONSES Individuals 


Page 2. The purpose and need for action is clear about the NPS mandate, as supported by Appendix C in Volume II, excerpts from legislation, executive orders, 
| regulation and policy. Nothing in this material would indicate that adverse impacts are appropriate or acceptable when they impair park resources. 
Page 2. NPS finds nothing wrong with the objective, as stated. NPS’ analysis in the FEIS, using more quantitative information, will better disclose the impacts 
of the alternatives relating to visitor use and access. Also, on DEIS page 25, carrying capacities must be determined as a feature of any alternative that might be 
selected. Owing to court settlement time frames, NPS did not feel that such a complex task could be completed in association with the EIS and that the 
appropriate context for such a determination would be after a decision is made on the winter program. 
Page 2. The impacts of all alternatives are disclosed in the DEIS. The final decision will depend on how the decision maker weighs the impacts as compared to 
NPS mandates, executive orders, regulations and policies. 
Page 2. The settlement agreement required NPS to perform a comprehensive EIS on winter use. NPS did not interpret this requirement as stipulating the 
specific alternatives to be considered. 
Page 2. NPS maintains that all alternatives address possible approaches to bridge the gap between existing and desired conditions. The issues and impact 
topics are addressed to varying degrees by the alternatives, as is normal in a NEPA analysis. The disclosed impacts do in fact show differences among the 
alternatives, and in all alternatives some aspects of the existing condition (alternative A) would be improved. The FEIS will express the differences in a more 
quantitative fashion. Please see the actions and assumptions common to all alternatives (DEIS page 25). NPS has the authority to address key issues by 
implementing management actions under special circumstances or conditions (including closures). The purpose of the EIS and eventual plan is to develop a 
programmatic plan that addresses ongoing adverse impacts through a legal finding and decision process. 
Page 3. Re: DEIS does not account for uncontrolled increased use. Recreation carrying capacities must be determined as a feature of any alternative that might 
be selected (DEIS page 25). Owing to court settlement time frames, NPS did not feel that such a complex task could be completed in association with the EIS 
and that the appropriate context for such a determination would be after a decision is made on the winter program. The FEIS will express mitigation measures 
for some alternatives, including interim use limits. 
Page 3. CEQ regulations require a range of alternatives sufficient to meet the purpose and need for action ($1502.13). The purpose and need for action is 
discretionary to the agency and the decision maker (§1500.4(g) and §1501.7(a)(2)) to set the scope of analvsis. It is clear the commenter disagrees with the 
purpose and need. If the court settlement carried as much weight as the commenter feels, it seems there would be no need to actually perform an environmental 
analysis. 
| Page 3. NPS does not see evidence of pre-decisional behavior in this statement. 

Page 3. NPS feels there is a valid range of choices in the existing alternatives. NPS has the latitude to mix features of alternatives in the final decision. 
Pages 3-4. There have to date been no known or recorded instances of conflicts between winter recreation use and grizzly bears. This fact speaks volumes. 
This, coupled with the notion that the bear population is expanding, is a realistic view of the extent to which winter use might impact grizzly bears. The 
biological assessment to accompany the FEIS provides a detailed analysis. Winter use does not impact white-bark pine as a food source for bears. 
Page 4. NPS stands by its conclusion that regular, scheduled traffic (whether motorized or nonmotorized) has less impact of this type than random human 
presence. As with many other comments, this statement represents a preoccupation with the preferred alternative or its “justification.” The preferred alternative, 
or its justification, does not affect the range of alternatives available as choices for the decision maker, or the assessment of impacts. The only possible 
response to such comments on a DEIS is to change the preferred alternative in the FEIS. The preferred alternative in either document is not a decision. 
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the vehicle by which programmatic actions are eval S are relative to current conditions and it is perfect 
State that in some res the effects would be the same as in “no action.” i 
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November 29, 1999 


Mr. Clifiord Hawkes 

National Park Service, Denver Service Center 
12795 West Alameda Parkway 

Lakewood CO 


RE: Winter Use Plans and DEIS for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton Natonal Parks and John 
D. Rockfeller Jr., Memorial Parkway 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 
Thank you for providing the opportunity for public review anc comment on the above referenced | 
document. ear 


In my Coinion, this document is inadequate compliance wih the Nations! Environmental Policy Act. 


_ The CEQ Reguiations specify that NEPA's purpose is not to generate paperwork, but to foster 
excellent action, §1500.1(c). To achieve that purpose, a well writlen NEPA document must begin 
wilh a clear definiéon of the problem to be solved by the pending acfon and the objecives that — 


constrain the arrey of potentially acceptable solutions. This DEIS defines the problem witha 


‘general reference to the difference between existing and desired conditions. ‘This format would be 
useful except that the document falls to specifically define fhe existing condition; the desired ; 
condition; the differences between the existrig and the desired conditons; and, the relabonships — 

between objectives and desired conditions. a a cer errr ate 


very grand atemeat. | 


Tho tslisin ciety aphasia nai il teeta | 


Cependent upon a clear definiion of fhe problem, objectives and issues. in his OEIS, fhe 
_ deficiencies in Chapter One are compounded by similar problems in Chapter Two. The description 
of the affected environment and the corresponding sections in Chapter Four also are vague. 
Abeent a clear framework for-anatysis of alternatives, it is Gificult for the reader to determine whet 
ee eee ee 
GRagyeeSaneaaam, ae . : 


. age 
2 ¢ ** 


Pri en ee pte rman iw sed een wer ex 


erate 


a. 
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Chapter One 


1. The “purpose and need for action’ is the foundation for a thorough and objective NEPA 
analysis because it arficulates the problem that the agency has an obligation to address. in tus 
DEIS there is a substantial discrepancy between the purpose and need — “The need to develop a 
Plan is indicated by the difference between desired conditions and exisfing conditions" - and the 
event that tiggered the preparation of this DEIS — the settlement agreement to the 1997 iaweull. 
Following the logic in the introduction, the Natonal Park Service should have inifated the winter 
use planning process and associated NEPA analysis in response to the earfer than expected 
increase in winter use and the analysis contained in the report, Winter Visitor Use Management: a 
Multi-agency Assessment. That did not occur and the time frames specified by the selflement 
agreement are not adequate to support a thorough analysis of the complex issues that are 
addressed in this DEIS. 


2. Chapier 1 does not identify the decision-mal.ar or clearly describe fhe scope of the 
decisions that will be made pursuant to this DEIS. 


3. The document should include further explanation of the applicability of Execufive Order 
11644, as amended by EO 11969, to the pending decisions. For example, snowmobiles are “off- 
road vehicles”. However, the existing use in the Parks #& not off-road but on established highways. 


4 The “desired condition’ includes reference to the need for couperafive work between fhe 
NPS and other entities. For that to occur, the planning process should foster a spirit of 
cooperation. However, the manner in which this document has been developed has tended to 
dmwenfranchise potental cooperators. 


5. The diflerence between desired and existing conditon establishes the purpose and need 
for action. The descripton of the existing condition would have been more useful if it had been 
presented as direct and specific comparisons with each of the elements in the desired condition. 
As presented, there is no clear indication of what the specific problems are (i.e. the purpose and 
need for this DEIS) or what needs to occur to resolve the diflerences. The purpose and need 
should be revised to emphasize thal, while there has been earter than expected increase in winter 
use, there is uncertainty about the consequences of increased use, especially regarding vielior 
conflicts, air quality and noise. Moreover, desired future condiions are not well defined in the 
exising winter use plans 


6. The discussion of issues should include a summery of the major issues raised by fhe 1997 
lawsuit and 2 dieciosure of how those issues were addressed in the OEIS. 


7. The invoducton to Chapter | includes the statement, “It ls now apparent that winter 
activides are an integral part of the visitor experience in the GYA, and that more specific policies 
and management directon are needed to guide winter use in the parks end protect sensiiive 
resources.” The Brief Description of the Area includes the statements “The GYA has developed a 
nalional reputation as a winter recreation center...” and, “These communities provide a full range 
of visitor lodging, employee housing, which compliments the limited services offered in the parks.” 
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Also note that the description of the existing condition includes the statement, “Economic 
development interests in communiSes expect support from land management agencies, since 
many business ventures are dependent in some way on the use of national perks and forests.” 
These statements sre correct. However, the document falls to describe the degree to which leveis 
of vanter use and growth in the industies thet provide support services, eapeciaily n fhe gateway 
communies, have occurred in rsaponse to federal policies that authorized and, perhaps even 
encouraged, vanter use in the Natonal Parks. 


8. Wildille Canying Capactiies is idenffied as an issue or concem nol addressed in the 
Plan/DEIS because it ‘is a complex effort outside the scope of this study and the decision to be 
rade”. By that logic i would be appropriate to exclude decisions to establish population 
cbyectives for the Parks. However, carrying capacily is not a management objective. itis a 
charecteristic of the wikdife habitats in fhe Parks. An accurate understanding of carrying capacily 
is necessary to also understand the consequence of management actons on Park wildiife. 


Chanter Two 


9. Even though the document describes the process for Formulaton of Allernatives, this 
secton dres not disciose the logic by which fhe allernafives were developed because the criteria 
ase 100 general ty inow how each was used in the development of each of the altematives. itis, 
therefore, unclear how the range of altemaiives corresponds with the scope of issues. This 
deficiency compounds the lack of adequate problem definition in Chapter One. 


10. This secton includes the sentence, “The concepts generated al the tvee workshops were 
evaluated by the NPS planning team in terms of thei responsiveness to the major issues and 
concems, the dacision tc be made, and the purpose and need for the Winter Use Plan.” Similarly, 
Appendix A includes a description of how the cooperating agencies were involved in the 
formulation of ailemaéves. The appendix includes the statement (App. A, page 5), “While 
formulating the draft preiminery alternatives, representatives of the Nafonal Park Service 
reviewed afi of the management actions ....for: 

a. relevance to the purpose, need and scope of the document, 

b. contribuGon to ts goals, and 

c. accordance with the dictates of federal law and the Park Service mission. 
However, tre document doss noi disciose sufficient specificity for the purpose, need, scope, goals 
of the EIS or the decision to be made nor are there specific standards iv each of the major 
issues. Without that specific information, the reader is not able to determine the responsiveness of 
each of the alternatives. 


11. The Actons and Assumptions Common to all Atemafives includes, ‘Determine visitor use 
capacities besed on studies that set indicstors and standards for desired visilor experiences and 
resource condigons.’ While this information would be worthwhile, in the context of this document, 
it would seem to heve greater relevance to the definiion of the problem then as one element of the 
soluéon. i NPS does not know the indicators and standards for desired visor experience, what 
are the issues related to visitor expertance? 
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12  Allemative 6 includes very speciic standards for air quality a%d vehicie sound. 
Comparable specificity should have been included in the descripton of present and desired 
conditions to establish that actions to achieve those standards eve necessary and appropiate. 


13. Altemafives B and € “emphasize an edap$ve approach to perk resource management, 
which would allow the resulls of new and ongoing research and moniloring to be incorporated, as 
it becomes available. monitoring results demonstraiing disturbance to widilfe or damage to park 
resources would be cause to implement actions for mifigating these condifons (e.g. closure to 
winter visiior use or trail resticfons)." if NPS implements an adaptive approach, the DEIS should 
disclose the nature of new and ongoing research; monitoring methods; the standards by which it is 
possible t determine thet disturbance to wildlife or Gemege to park resources is occurring, 
contingency strategies, and, the additional NEPA anelys’s required to support implementation of 
contingency strategies. 


Adaptive management is appropriate for those situations in which 1) the responsible agency lacks 
important informatic_1 pertinent to management of the natural resource syste and 2) the 
responsiole agency has a greater imperative to take management action then to wail for the 
additional information to be collected. Adaptive management is more than simply “leaming by 
doing’. The essenéal first step is to articulate the critical uncertainties, Le. the important 
information thet is unknown. Then, a management scenario is designed to both respond to fhe 
problem, besed on the information that is known, and to test specific hypotheses regarding the 
critcal uncerteinfiles. A monitoring and evaluafion strategy, developed prior to mnplementaton, is 
critcal to adaptive management. Similarly, adaptive management requires contingency strategies 
or a framework within which results of moniioring end evaluation will be integrated with on-going 
management. 


The DEIS uses the term adaptive approach but the document fails to disclose the various 
elements that collectively comprise eflec$ve adaptive management. As presented in Alternatives 
ee to be more a framework for arbitrary revisions to the final 

decisions, implemented without additional NEPA review, than a carefully designed adaptive 
management strategy. 


The interdiscipinary team should be encouraged to review and include in the bibliography the 
following reference for adaplive management: Walters, Cari. 1986. Adaptive Management of 
Renewable Resources. Macmillan Publishing Company, New York. 374 p. 


14. The Rationale for the Preferred Altemative section indicated that “the planning team 
utilized a decision-making process based on determining the advantages of diferent altemnatives 
for @ variety of factors and goals.” However, the DEIS does not include specific standards for the 
criterta of visitor engoyment, visilor access, resource protection, effects on local communilies and 
health and safety. How is it possible to determmne the advantages without an objecfive definition of 
advantageous for each of those criteria? 


15. The discussion of Desired Candifion in Chapter One inclucied the following sentence: 
“Further, hese desired conditions should be facilitated by cooperative work between the NPS, 
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offer agencies, local and regional governments, communities, concessions, commercial 
operators, “nd the equipment manufacturing industry.” Given that logic, Chapter Two should 
have inch:.tud an allemative that emphasized cooperative efforts to achieve a Clearty defined 
desired ©2."dib00. Perhaps that altemative should have been the preferred. See comment #4, 
abowe: 


Chapter Thre 


16. — impacic to vegetation were dismissed from the anatysis because, “Overenow motorized 

activities, ¥.s proposed in this document, are limited to roads (and thelr immediate margins) where 
such use ® alowed! during other seasons.” This same logic should have been incorporated into 

formulation of the purpose and.need for the DEIS. See comment #3, above. 


17. Tie description of Nonmarket Values includes the sentence, “The main reason that 
Visitors miaae the often long and expensive trip to see YNP, however, is not to dine in West 
Yellowstone oF spend a night in a mote! in Gardiner.’ That sentence is probably correct. 
However, it ignores the fact that people would not be able to enyoy the experiences they expect 
when they visi the Parks, if those kind of support services were not available. 


18. The secfon on public health includes the sentence, “Violation of national stendards did not 
appear to occur under these conditions becauee the siting criteria used to determine compliance 
with National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) were writlen to deal mainly with interstates 
and other roads where people do not congregate on the road itself (Snook-Fessell 1996)". That 
sentence should be explained because i seems to suggest thal the author pre-supposed that 
violation of standards had ocourred and that tie inability to document a violation somehow 
implicated the standards, rather than suggesting the tack of a violation. 


19.  Snownobile emissions is and ought to be an important iaaue in this DEIS. Given the 
information, or lack thereof, in the Snowmobile Emissions Exposure, the DE|S should document 
Soa See comments #§ 
and #11, . 


20. — The section on Air Quality Monitoring includes the sentence, ‘Few conclusive studies exist 
tc: help develop informed decisions to reduce the health and environment concerns caused by 
wanter taneportation.” Where does the DEIS determmne, specifically, that there are health and 
éavironment concems caused by winter transrortation? 


21. The Chapter 3 section on Bison should be re-vaiiien to include more information trom the 
section on the History of Bison in Yellowstone National Park from the DEIS for the interagency 
son Menagement Plan, including the information in Table 13 from the latter document that 
summerizes the history of this population. Also, the two DE'S employ different methodology for 
= ree These differences musi be reconciled and a consistent logic used for 
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The DEIS notes thal perk managers began a program to restore bison populations. However, it 
tails to note that the effort included the introduction of bison trom captive herds to Yellowstone 
Park in 1902. The DEIS specifies the numbers of bison removals thet have ocourred during the 
various merim plans. However, the DEIS fails to note that, except for the penod between 1967 
and 1984, periodic removals of bison has bean an integral component of bison management since 
1902. As noted on page 145 of the interagency Bison Management Plan DEIS, the average 
number of bison removed per year was actualy greater prior to 1967, a period when the overall 
herd size was considerably smaller, than during the period since establishment of the policy of 
natural regulation. Moreover, large removals since 1967 have occurred as a consequence of 
significant increases in bison numbers and corresponding movements of bison from Yellowstone 
Park into Montana. 


The DEIS suggests that, by the early 1980's, the population fluctuated sround 2,090 anamats m 
winter. The term “fluctuated” is not consistent with the population trend that is suggested by the 
actual counts of bison that are disclosed in Table 13 of the Bison EIS. The number of bison 
actually counted increased from 397 in 1966-67 to 556 in 1968-69 to 873 in 1973-74 to 1727 in 
1978-79 to 2,229 in 1963-84 to 3,159 in 1988-88, the first year in which substantial numbers of 
bieon were removed outside the park. 


The two management plans approsch the anelysis of mmpacts to bison very differently. The Bison 
Management Plan and OEIS provided current papulation esiimates and evaluated effects fo bison 
relative to the number of bison that YNP is capable of supporting ~ a number that fluctuates 
between 1,700 and 3,500 depending upon forage producton and availablity and winter severity. 
The supporting information for this eeémate was the bison populstion model thal was developed 
for the DEIS thet supported the wolf reintroduction plan. 


The Winter Use Plan and EIS provided a current population estimate bul made no reference to the 
number of bison that the perk is able to support. However, it does suggest, based on reference to 
several papers by Dr. Meagher, thal the populafion stabilized around 2,000 animals and that 
subsequent population increases occurred as a result of increased movements and range 
expansion, both a consequence of the use of groomed roads during the winter. 


An alternative interpretation of the population data is discussed in “Brucellosis in the Greater 
Yellowstone Area’ (Cheville et ai. 1998). They note that the populafion growth rate for this herd 
was feisty constant during the earty history of this herd and the period following the implementation 
of the policy of natural regulation. Moreover, their analysis suggests a decline in population 
growth rate beginning in about 1980, /.e. the point ai which the DEIS suggests that major 
population increases and shifts in distribubon were occurring as a consequence of bison using 


_park-groomed roads. The authors also note that the absolute population growth rate (145 bison 


per year) was essentially constant before and after trail grooming. Thus, they concluded that 
“there seems to be litde supporting evidence of an ulémate effact of road grooming on bison 
population dynemics.” The DEIS, al a mitimum, should have presented both interpretations and 
provided the rationale for concluding the implied relationship between the use of groomed roads 
and bison movements and range expansion. 
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22. The DEIS includes GTNP but the Bison section did not include a description of the bison 
herd in that park. 


23. The section of Bison should include a discussion of the bison thal migrate from the YNP 
interior, over Syivan Pass and down the Shoshone River. 


24. The Greater Yellowstone interagency Brucellosis Committee has compiled population 
information for each of the elk herd units in the GYA. That information and the corresponding 
population objectives for each herd unit should be included in the DEIS. 


25. The North American Lynx (Felis lynx) is a different, and not the currently accepted, name 
for the Canade Lynx (Lynx Canadensis), i.e. the same species, under two different names, is 
discussed in Chapter Three. 


26. The definition of “Species of Concem’ is confusing and, potentially, misleading. A better 
definition would be: a species for which data are sufficient to document that the species is in 
decline, but not to the point that s listing, pursuant to ESA, is appropriate.” 


27. incongruous wording occurs in the “Aquatic Species, Amphibians and Reptiles” section. 
The second paragraph begins, “Many fish species are becoming endangered..." This sentence is 
immediately followed with, “No fish of the YNP area is listed under the Endangered Species Act" 


28. The description of Eftnographic Landscapes includes the following sentence: Within the 
GYA, bison constitute an important element of e@inographic landscapes significant to American 
Indians. Technically, thie sentence is correct. However, it should be noted that, since the 
establishment of Yellowstone Nafonal Park, public policy has limited the distribution of bison to the 
perk, not the enére GYA. Most recently, this public policy has been articulated in NPS's 1986 
Boundary Control Program; the 1995 settlement agreement between the Secretaries of interior 
and Agriculture and the State of Montana, and, the interim Bison Management Plan, developed 
pursuant to fiat setilement agreement. 


Chapter Four 


29. Table 34 describes beneficial and adverse effects as changes either toward or away from 
the desired condition. Absent specific descriptions of current and desired conditions, there is no 
benchmark for analysis and description of change. See comment #5 above. 


30. The justification for methodology used to evaluate effects on bison is inadequate. The 
methodology is besed largely on references to several of Dr. Meagher’s papers and the 
conclusion that “Bison use of winter roads may hav= changed the energetics of bison ecology by 
facilitating shifts in the disvibution of wintering groups witin the YNP populafion, increasing the 
overall abundance of bison in the park, and leading fo the dispersal of bieon into new habitats 
within and outside YNP". This statement is an often repeated hypothesis. However, the 
hypothesis has never been tested with controlled studies. The DEIS acknowledges professional 
disagreement regarding fhe extent bison use roads and how this effects population dynamics. At 
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a mawmum, the DEIS should disclose how the disagreement was resolved for purposes of this 
analysis and disclose the logic for that conclusion. 


A very different perspective is presented by Cheville et al. (1998), see comment 21/22. They 
concluded that, "There seems to be little supporting evidence of an ulbmate effect of road 
grooming on bison population dynamics”. They also conciuded that, ° ..it is unlikely that 
discontinuance of snow grooming will prevent their (bison) movements. The suggestion fat 
discontinuing winter road grooming will contain bison better within YNP and that starvation and 
other natural factors will rebeve the need for arfificial contro! outside the park appears optinestic.” 


The methodology for eveluating effects on ungulates also does not include any information about 
the effects of plowed, rather than groomed, roads. Al a minimum, the DEIS should disclose wheal 
is known about changes in bison distibution and migrations associated with the perk closure and 
the inifation of snow plowing that occurs in the spring. During vecent years, bison begin to leave 
the park in the West Yellowstone beginning in the tall. However, a major out migration from the 

Old Faithful area towards West Yellowstone and this shift seems to coincide with spring plowing. 


it should also be noted thet Yellowstone and Grand Teton Parks are deep snow arees. Plowing in 
such arees Creates high snow berms and could create tunnels of snow along park highweys. The 
DEIS should disclose the potential consequences of tapping bison and other ungulates in such 
corridors. At a minimum, information could be extrapolated from observations associated with the 
road plowing thal occurs in the spring with present management. 


31. The dafinitions of various levels of effects in Table 38 are very poorly worded. Moreover, 
given the methodology for evaluating impacts to wildlife and tweatened and endangered and 
sensitive species, there are few objective criteria for determining measurabilly, percepibility, 
localization or permanence of consequences. 


32. The description of methodology for evaluating effects to Natural Quiet suggest that NPS 
has an obligation to manage for natural quiet for the sake of natura! quiel and without regard for 
whether people have and are taking advantage of the opportunity to expenence i. The survey 
suggests that tranquility, peece and quiet rank high in visitor expectation. Ai the same time, the 
majority of visitors expect motorized access to the parks. The analysis of effects on Netural Quist 
should include reference to the number of people who both come to the park with fhe expectation 
of experiencing nature! quiet and engage in activites thet might afford them the opportunity to 
realize that expectation. How many people are using areas in the park at the various distances 
reference in Table 42 (and similar anatyses for the other allematives) and how many of them 
expect to experience natural quiet in those zones? 


33. The anatysis of each of the altematives includes a description of the effects on bison as a 
Cultwralfethnographic resource. However, the DEIS failed to disclose how it was determined thet 
bison fit the definition of a culturalethnographic resource and the extent to which thal 
determination is consistent with the National Historic Preservation Act. The DEIS should disclose 
that, while the spiritual and cultural relationship between indien people and bison wes 
acknowledged, bison were not considered to be a culturaethnographic resource fi ine 
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interagency Bison Management Plen DEIS. Also, the DEIS did not disclose the methodology for 
analyzing mpacts to bison as a Culturaldethnog! aphic resource. 


34. =‘ The discussion of Socia’ Values for Aitymaiive A included the statement, “Continuation of 
fhe current policies under the no action alterna live would be in concert with the majority support by 
Current winter users for continued winter mechanized access." A NEPA analysis should not be an 
exercise in conceding to the will of the majority. However, if an agency proposes to make 
significant changes to programs that are acceptable to fhe majority, It has an obligation to 
articulate the problem and the logic for the sclution that necessitates change. This DEIS does not 
satisty that standard. 


35. The discussion of Unguiates for Alkmnatve A includes the statement, “The most apparent 
adverse impact of winter migratons is that umbers of bison have been subjected to management 
actions as a resull of other factors." That conclusion is not supported with any snalysis to 
associate bison migration with the management actons thal occur under this altemative. The 
removal of bison would be an adverse efiict only if « compromised the bison herd. Without a clear 
definition of the bison carrying capacity in YNP, it is difficult to assess the effects of management 
actions. 


The consequences of the no acton alternative on bison would be clearer if there were greater 
Consistency between this EIS and the DEIS for the interagency Bison Management Plan. The 
latier document confirms that, under no action, oul migrations of bison would continue and 
manager.ent actions to remove migrating bieon also would confinue. However, there is no 
information to indicate thal managemer it removals would compromise the long-term ecological 
integrity of this bison herd. 


Perhaps the single most important conclusion that might be drawn from the history of this bison 
herd, as presented in the DEIS for the: interagency Bison Management Plan, is thet, in spite of 
significant decreases during the tate: half of the Nineteenth Century and periodic management 
removals fwoughout the Twentieth Century, the natural tendency of this bison herd is to increase. 
Cheville et al. (1996) apparently reached a similar conclusion. “The lack of stabilization of bison 
population growl over fime since the natural-reguiation policy was adopted suggests that bison 
have expanded ike a wave from across suitable habitat in YNP with lite diminution unl now they 
are pressing againet the borders of YP in winter. The prospect, therefore, is for the bieon 
populston to increase over some years unl the coincidence of a high population and a hard 
winter resus in the population being reduced once again (as happened in 1996-1997). Given the 
lack of a dynarnic equilibrium, the bison numbers are expected to start building again.’ This logic 
should at least be considered in the analysis of Atemative A. . 


36. The discussion of the eflects of Alternative A on Cultural Resources should more clearly 


Gistinguish between effects on bison as a natural resource and effects on bison as an 
ethnographic resource. This comment aiso applies to simiar sections in the analysis of the other 
allernatves . 
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37. The economic analysis for ARemnative B includes a discussion of Minority and Low-income 
Populations. What percentage of the survey respondents were from thal group? ttow would 
Alternative B influence change in the percentage/frequency of visits to the parks by people from 
that group? 


38. The analysis for Allemnative 6 includes several references to adaptive management 
However, the effects of adaptve management cannot be evaluated because the specifics of the 
adaptive management strategy ave not disclosed. See comment # 13 above. The DEIS should 
duciose the potential contingency measures, the possible consequences of those actions and the 
decision-making process, including additonal NEPA analysis, that NPS will follow to implement 
Changes in the winter use plan. 


39. The analysis for Altemetve A of the effects of groomed roads on bison includes the 
following: “in YNP, bison use available groomed routes to move between areas of desived winter 
habitat, including thermal areas. Lacking groomed routes, they develop trails from baginning of 
snowfall through the winter and continue to follow those trails es a means of conserving energy.” 
Yet, the analysis for Allernative B included no discussion of the effects of plowed roads, as 
compared with groomed roads, on the ability of bison to make energy efficient movements 
between areas (also note comment #30 above). The analysia alzo should have mentioned 
potential for increased bison movements from the park interior to fhe 7-mile bridge and 
subsequent migrations toward the West Yellowstone area. 


40. The effects of plowed roads on ungulates are discussed from the perspective of habitat 
fragmentabon. However, there is no discussion of “tune! effect’. The DEIS should have 
analyzed the potential for bison and other wildlife to be come trapped on the roads, between the 
snowbenns; the consequence of coincident vehicie and wikilife use on the plowed roads: and, fhe 
increased potential for vehicle collisions. 


41. The conclusion to the anelysis for Alternative B includes the following statement: “The 
adaptive menegement provisions of this allamative require that ii monitoring or ecientiic studies 
regarding winter visitor use, natural resources and other park values indicete that sections of the 
perk must be closed or certain uses resvicted to protect these values, all visitor experiences 
currently sflorded in the area of closure would be eliminated. These areas of closure would resull 
in direct adverse impacts to desired winter visitor experience.” This description of adaptive 
management appears to be a sel-up for the eventuel closure of the West Yellowstone entrance to 
all visitor use and the possibéity of implementing that change without benefit of adequate NEPA 
documentation . 


42.  Altemative E could be implemented but changes from current policy, pursuant to the 
adaplive management features of Atemative E, could not be enplemented without additional 
NEPA analysis because neither the iramework for making those changes nor the impacts of those 
management actions are disclosed in this DEIS. 


43. The analysis of the effects on ungulates of fhe presence and use of groomed surfaces for 
Ahemative F should disclose the effects, if any, on the movements and distribution of bison. 
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44. ‘The analysis of the effects of Alemative F on adjacent iands includes the following 
statement: “Wf bison exit the park because groomed routes are available, and if those routes are 
no longer aveitable to the wes! and north where much of the movement preseniy occurs, then 
there could be a significant movement of bison along south and east routes onto national forests. 
(See the discussion regarding effects on bison. NPS does not anticipate a significant movement)” 
However, the various discussions regarding effects on bison elsewtrere in the document provide 
ttle supporting information and there is no anglysis to support NPS' anticipation that a significant 
movement would not occur. 


45. The analysis of the relationship between local short-term uses and long-term productivity 
includes the following sentence: “The plan to be arrived at in a later decision document (Record of 
Decision) vail set goals and objectives for management based on the allematives evaluated in the 
EJS.” Whale i is appropriate to finalize goals and objectives in the ROD, a preliminary set should 
have been disclosed in Chapter | of fhe DEIS. The NEPA process is more about evaluating 
ahemative approaches to achieving 2 set of goals and objectives than evaluating management 
options that are driven by different goals and objectives. 


10 
CONSULTING for CREATIVE SOLUTIONS, fic 
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Cover letter. An identified gap between existing conditions and desired conditions form the basis for the purpose and need for action. The underlying purpose 
(§1502.13), or goal to be achieved as stated at the scoping stage is to provide a full range of quality winter experiences offered in appropriate settings and 
having no significant adverse impacts on park values. This purpose is represented by the desired condition shown on page 3 of the DEIS. The underlying need 
(§1502.13) is defined by the existing conditions expressed on page 4, with detailed expansion in Chapter III], Affected Environment. Despite the complexities 
introduced by multiple goals and multiple issues, the alternatives in Chapter II represent possible actions that meet the underlying purpose and need. 


The commenter feels that the treatment of existing versus desired condition, et al, are too general to be of value. NPS feels there is a lack of understanding 
about the nature of the decision that is in question. It has been NPS’ intent from the beginning of the process to prepare a programmatic Plan. This would be 
the purpose of preparing a “comprehensive EIS.” There should have been no illusions that a plan of this magnitude would be based upon detailed, site-specific 
data in order to make every decision possible relating to winter use. It would certainly not be possible to accomplish this and avoid the criticism of generating 
voluminous paperwork. The programmatic approach is acceptable under the law, in the way that NEPA is the vehicle for producing NPS General Management 
Plans and USFS Forest Plans, and amendments thereto. Such documents make decisions and allocations at a general level and defer many site-specific types of 
decisions to a later date (§ 1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). 


Point 1, page 1. See above response. The commenter should note that the Multi-Agency Assessment initiated in 1994 was in fact prompted by the increased 
use and the exceedance of a threshold described in the 1990 plan. Clearly, NPS was not moving fast enough for the complainant in the lawsuit. 


Point 2, page 1. The FEIS will include a section on the decision to be made. 


Point 3, page 1. The legal mandate section will be reviewed and clarified as necessary. 


Point 4, page 1. There is a desire on the part of NPS to cooperate. The effectiveness of the process used in this EIS relative to cooperating agencies is subject 
to debate, especially given the short time frames as noted. Early on, NPS intended to invite the 3 states surrounding the parks to participate as cooperating 
agencies in developing the EIS. NPS believed the states could provide information on impacts to natural resources and local and regional economies. Without 
consulting with NPS. CEQ opined to a Wyoming Senator that counties also should act as cooperating agencies in this process. Thus NPS was faced with 
wcrking with nine cooperating agencies, several of which had never before participated in a NEPA process as cooperators. Due to the schedule set by the 
settlement agreement, NPS had little time to work with cooperating agencies on what was expected of them in that role. This includes disagreements about the 
nature of special expertise in the NEPA process, and the burden of the cooperator in providing it. As a result, the cocperators often acted as though the 
relationship was one where the NPS was to provide information to them, instead of the reverse. 


Point 5, page 1. See response to cover letter. 


Point 6, page 1. The purpose and need for action and the major issues derived from scoping are not, and should not be a function of the lawsuit. The settlement 
required NPS to prepare a comprehensive EIS, not an EIS based strictly on the lawsuit issues. 


Point 7, page 2. Re: Failure of the DEIS to describe the degree to which winter industry growth has occurred in response to federal policy. Pages 83-93 
describe the affected social and economic environments. If the commenter has definitive information about this issue, he fails to reveal it. NPS does not feel 
this would be an especially relevant disclosure. Growth in winter use industries and increased use was not entirely at the behest of the federal government. 
Communities willingly engaged in these activities, and marketed them accordingly while NPS found supportive policies. The relevant frame of reference is, as 
indicated in the purpose and need for action, to determine the level of use that may occur without impairing park values. 


Point 8, page 2. Work accomplished by biologists on defining the wildlife affected environment and the effects of winter use on it are cognizant of the carrying 
capacity issue. Such determinations include many factors other than those associated with winter use. For this reason, NPS holds to its determination that 
setting carrying capacities is beyond the scope of this effort. 
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Point 9, page 2. See response to cover letter. This is a programmatic EIS and planning document, which are general by nature (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)). Each 


ol 
alternative concept, which is a paragraph appearing under the alternative title in Chapter II of the DEIS, links the alternative with objectives from the purpose 
and need section. The NPS planning team will review this linkage and clarify it if possible. However, NPS feels that the deficiency is overstated. All 
alternatives evaluated in detail respond to one or more needs identified in the existing condition, where the intent is to achieve one or more of the purposes 
described as desired conditions. 


Point 10, page 2. NPS disagrees. In the light of programmatic (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)) goals and objectives, there is sufficient specificity in the DEIS to view 
programmatic alternatives that are distinctly different. Program direction is made explicit in the legal mandate described in the purpose and need section. 
Standards for aesthetics, disturbance to wildlife, public safety, minimizing visitor conflicts, and other parameters implicit in the mandate are not described. 
However, it is possible to describe the general effects of winter use on those parameters for the consideration of the decision maker, who will determine at what 
level impairment may occur. With this determination in a programmatic plan, standards are in effect made for future management. 


Point 11, page 2. NPS, being aware of the complexities of recreation capacity studies, felt that there was insufficient time to complete such studies before the 
court ordered settlement date for the EIS. However, numbers of users is recognized as an element of any impacts associated with winter use, so determining 
use numbers must be a part of the eventual solution to be reached under any alternative. Incorporating this as a common feature is a necessity. NPS performs 
analysis under NEPA, in part, by virtue of issues or potential impacts that accrue to a proposed action. It is not necessary to have specific indicators and 
standards in order to have an issue. Indicators or measures of impact for this programmatic analysis are presented in the consequences section of the document 
for identified issues. 


Point 12, page 3. Purpose and need indicates there is a gap between existing conditions and desired conditions for air quality and sound in the parks. 
Alternative B and other alternatives prescribe actions, or standards for actions, intended to close that gap. The baseline for comparison is the existing condition, 
as reflected in alternative A. 


Point 13, page 3. Processes associated with adaptive management will be provided in the FEIS. 

Point 14, page 3. Program direction is made explicit in the legal mandated described in the purpose and need section. Standards for aesthetics, disturbance to 
wildlife, public safety, minimizing visitor conflicts, and other parameters implicit in the mandate are not described easily in a quantitative way. We refer the 
commenter to Table 2 on page 23 of the DEIS. For each management prescription, or zone, qualitative general standards are set. Then, these zones are applied 
to areas of the parks in different ways to discriminate between alternatives. Using qualitative terms, it is possible to describe the general effects, both beneficial 
and adverse, of winter use on those parameters for the consideration of the decision maker, who will determine at what level impairment may occur. With this 
determination in a programmatic plan, standards are in effect made for future management. 


Point 15, page 4. The cooperators had an opportunity to participate through an alternative development workshop, as documented in DEIS Volume I], 
Appendix A. A majority of the ideas generated by the cooperators (about 75%) were incorporated into the range of alternatives in the DEIS. Some of the 
remaining 25% of ideas were not legally possible, and some were practices that could be considered for implementing any of the alternatives site-specifically. 
See also response to point 4. 


Point 16, page 4. NPS finds the logic to be consistent where winter motorized use is being addressed. The various zone choices, or prescriptions, developed to 
analyze motorized use are assigned to various road segments in the parks by alternative. The alternatives thus formulated are consistent with the purpose and 
need for action. An example of cooperating agency suggestions (referring to the previous comment) that were not incorporated into alternatives were those that 
created new motorized routes in places that are not available for such use during other seasons. 
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Point 17, page 4. Commenter is referred to the material presented in the economics section of the DEIS (pages 83-88) which speaks to regional economies, 
employment and income associated with winter use in the GYA. This material has everything to do with services that are available and provided to winter 
visitors by local industry. 


Point 18, page 4. Wording in this section will be reviewed and altered to avoid confusion. 


Point 19-20, page 4. Refer to our responses to points 5 and 11. Health, safety and resource issues are evident in the description of the existing condition on 
page 4 of the DEIS. Given the programmatic nature of the document, as explained, the general impacts of winter motorized use on resources and public health 
are disclosed. The disclosures may be found throughout Chapter IV. 


Points 21-24, pages 4-6. Point 21. The FEIS will be revised to include citations by Cheville et al. 1998. In an effort to better understand the relationship of 
bison movements and the use of the winter groomed road system, managers have instituted studies that address this issue. While groomed roads may have 
contributed to the redistribution of bison within park boundaries (Meagher 1997), it appears that bison tend to use waterways and off-road trails for much of 
their travel on the west side of the park (Bjornlie and Garrott 1998), and that much of their movement toward park boundaries may occur on such routes. 
Monitoring of bison movements in the Hayden Valley and Mammoth to Gibbon Falls sections of the park has found that less than 12% of bison movements 
occurred on the groomed road surface (Kurz et al. 1998, 1999). However, groomed roads may have allowed larger numbers of bison to exist in the park than in 
the absence of groomed roads, by allowing access to otherwise unavailable foraging areas, and westward redistribution early in the winter may predispose some 
bison to exit the park (Meagher 1997). Therefore closing of groomed roads could have the effect of reducing population size and shifting distribution back to 
patterns observed before grooming, thereby possibly reducing the magnitude of bison movements outside park boundaries. Conversely, bison are highly social 
and appear to retain and pass along knowledge through generations (Meagher 1985), so it is possible that closing groomed roads may not impact bison 
movements and distribution. Research is currently being conducted to better understand the relationship between road grooming and bison movement and 
distribution patterns. Point 22. A discussion of the GRTE herd will be included in the FEIS. Point 23. Mention will be made in the FEIS that bison migrate 
down the Shoshone. Point 24. A discussion of the population objectives for each elk herd is outside the scope of the FEIS. 


Point 25, page 6. The lynx naming error will be rectified in the FEIS. 


Point 26, page 6. A revised definition of “species of concern” will be provided in the FEIS. 


Point 27, page 6. The discussion of fish will be revised in the FEIS. 


Point 28, page 6. Ethnographic resources pursuant to bison: this material will be revised in the FEIS to be consistent with analysis presented in the Bison EIS. 


Point 29, page 6. The benchmark is alternative A, the no action or current management alternative. That alternative describes the existing condition. 
Alternatives B through G are designed to move the parks toward the desired conditions (described on pages 3-4 of the DEIS) from the existing condition. 
Therefore, comparisons of beneficial and adverse impacts of each alternative are measured with respect to alternative A. Complexities are introduced by the 
fact that current management is not the “ecological baseline” or natural, unaffected condition. There are impacts associated with it that represent an identified 
need to change. 


Point 30, pages 6-7. See response to Point 21. 


Point 30, page 7. A discussion of the effects of plowed roads on ungulate and bison movements will be included in Chapter IV. 


Point 31, page 7. With respect to wording in Table 38 of the DEIS: this section will be rewritten to clarify the effects presented in the FEIS as compared to the 
biological assessment; two new categories of effect well also be defined. 


Point 32, page 7. The analysis of sound impacts will be updated in the FEIS. The extent to which motorized sounds affect the experience of other users will be 
addressed. 
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Point 33, page 7. Ethnographic resources pursuant to bison: this material will be revised in the FEIS for each alternative to be consistent with analysis presented 
in the Bison Management EIS/Plan. 


Point 34, page 8. Based on the review of all DEIS comments, a great many people have no trouble identifying with the problems identified in the purpose and 
need section of the document. NPS does not know which “majority” of people is being referred to. The DEIS presents a variety of solutions, or alternatives; 
there will not be a solution until a decision is made and supported by rationale (or logic) expressed in the Record of Decision. 


Point 35, page 8. Work accomplished by biologists on defining the wildlife affected environment and the effects of winter use on it are cognizant of the 
carrying capacity issue. Such determinations include many factors other than those associated with winter use. For this reason, NPS holds to its determination 
that setting carrying capacities is beyond the scope of this effort. The winter use FEIS will be made as consistent as possible with the Bison Management 
FEIS/Plan. It should be understood that the Bison Management EIS/Plan is not yet published, and 10 decision has yet been made for bison management. The 
final EIS for winter use will be made as consistent as possible with the final EIS/Plan for bison management in terms of analysis. Certainly the decisions will 
need to be consistent. 


Point 36, page 8. Ethnographic resources pursuant to bison: this material will be revised in the FEIS for each alternative. 


Point 37, page 8. The stated purpose of plowing the road (DEIS, page 28) is to “improve affordable access.” It is not to “provide affordable access for minority 
and low-income people”, as perceived by some commenters. As an aside, this would seem to be a worthy goal — the parks are for all the people, not just those 
who c«» afford to purchase or rent a snowmobile at the current rate. A thorough reading of the EIS would reveal that a required impact topic in an EIS is to 
evaluate the effects of a proposed action on social!y or economically disadvantaged populations (DEIS, page 80). These populations are characterized on page 
90 in the DEIS, and the effects on those populations are disclosed in the socioeconomic section for each alternative (DEIS, pp 176, 199, 224, 245, 260, 274, 
288). 


Point 38, page 9. Processes associated with adaptive management will be provided in the FEIS: definitions, administrative actions, study methods, management 
actions, and NEPA requirements. 


Points 39-40, page 9. The DEIS discusses the effects of plowed roads on page 208. Although it does not explicitly mention bison, it states that plowed roads 
may provide “wildlife” with an energy efficient mechanism for movement. The FEIS will be revised to include the effects of plowed roads on bison migration. 
Although the DEIS does not use the term “tunnel effect” it does discuss the negative impact associated with snow berms along the plowed road corridor, and 
suggests mitigation (p. 209). NPS and the commenter disagree on whether or not a tunnel effect would result from plowing. In many other areas within and 
near the 3 park units, roads are plowed and no tunnel effect exists. 


Point 41, page 9. Adaptive management will be better described in the FEIS, as noted above. Adaptive management is a strategy to move from the existing 
condition to the desired condition in two alternatives. The strategy represents a very deliberate way of proceeding, erring on the conservative side to maintain 
existing motorized use at the risk of possible short-term impacts on resources or other visitors. NPS fails to see how this might be objectionable to those who 
favor maintaining existing uses, such as the cooperating agencies. In fact, the cooperating agencies embrace this strategy as part of their Revised Alternative E. 
To see adaptive management as a ploy is purely speculative. 


Point 42, page 9. Commenter’s logic doesn’t follow. Future management hinges upon the Record of Decision and the FEIS which supports it, not upon the 
DEIS. Any alternative in the FEIS could be selected. Future actions to be taken under the plans’ programmatic direction (§1508.18(b)(2) and (3)) are likely to 
be subject to future NFPA, irrespective of whether the adaptive management strategy is involved. The level of NEPA that would be incurred by a proposed 
action is a case-by-case determination. 


Point 43, page 9. The effects of plowed roads in alternative F are stated in the DEIS as being the same as in alternative A. 
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December 13, 1999 


Clifford Hawkes 
National Park Service 

12795 West Alameda Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80228 


RE, Wiater Use Plan (DEIS) for the Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
and John D. Rockfeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


Please accept the following comments on the Winter DEIS for Yellowstone (YNP) and 
Grand Teton (GTNP) National Parks and John D. Rockfeller, Jr., Memoria! Parkway 
(JDRP). I strongly support The Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone. 


The Draft Environmental Impact Statement for (YNP) and (GTNP) and (JDRP) examines 
soven Ahernatives (A-G) for Wimter Use. Of these Alternatives, the National Park 

Service (NPS) has selected Alternative B as the Preferred Alternative. In reviewing all 
the Alternatives, the NPS has made a valiant effort to please ali parties concerned. 
Howover, « appears that by doing so, the NPS hes failed to address the problems of 
winter visitation on the wildlife and satural resources in the Greater Yellowstone Area 
(GYA) thet may have caused long negative impact. Untortunately the NPS’s 
proposal to plow the road from West Y: to 08d Polihfcl will one edtionad 
obstacles to wildlife and greater expensc for taxpayers. The NPS proposal will transfer 
snowmobile pollution, noise, and congestion to other road segments while adding 
automobiles to the mix. The NPS preferred Alternative B fails to address visitor carrying 
capacity in winter, the impact on wildlife, and does little to protect the unique natural 
values of the GYA, one of, if not the only, remaining intact temperate ecosystems on 
earth. 


My comments are based on the seven major issues as determined by the NPS from 
scoping, public comment and issues addressed in the DEIS. These issues ere, visitor use 
and access, visitor experience, sir quality, snowmobile sound, human health and safety, 
social and economic impacts, and natura) resources. 


Visiter Use and Access 


1 applaud the NPS in their Alternative B for utilizing public transportation for access to 
YNP from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful. However, plowing the road from West 
Yellowstone to Madison and Old Faithful is not the best method for winter eccess. The 
plowing of the road is an unnecessary expense for a Park Service who needs to use funds 
to fix the past problems caused by years of neglected infrastructure. Also, Alternative B 
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relocates the current overused access by snowmobiles to other areas of the Park 
particularty the South Entrance. This form of access by snowmobiles will have a greater 
impact than stated by the DEIS on GTNP and JDRP. kt is imperative that a winter 
eaetapepety cep ta Satel ene ene an Set eeey hy aanenet 

and non-motorized forms of transportation is considered im less traveled areas of the 
GYA. A winter carrying capacity must be established to protect wildlife and natural 
resources and is a mandate of the Park Service as established by “the NPS Organic Act 
(16 USC 1, 2-4) and the General Authorities Act (16 USC 12-8), which directs the 
agency to protect park resources and provide fos the enjoyment of those resources in a 
manner that Jeaves them unimpaired for future generations.” 1s individual motorized use 
leaving the park resources unimpaired? I do not believe it is, given the amount of air, 
water, and noise pollution caused by these vehicles. 


1 support public transportation for winter access and would support the use of scheduled 
snowvoaches for oversnow travel from West Yellowstone, Mammoth, and Flagg Raach. 
The snowcoaches should be newer, cleaner burning and Jess noisy models than those 
allowed in the past. This will add to the enjoyment of visitors to the Park. Through the 
use of snowcoaches, visitors wil] have continued access to Yellowstane National Park in 
wiater, by way of one vehicle, muki-person occupancy that allows for cpportunities to 
view scenery and wildlife, opportunities to experience quiet and solitude, and the 
educations! experience of winter ia Yellowstone through isformation programs as part of 
the snowcoach tour. 


ope to off-trail: backcountry use by skiers and snowshoers where wildlife need 
protection. The Citizens’ Solution for Winter Access to Yellowstone addresses 
these access issues. 


Under Alternative B in GTNP: 

© J support auto catry at Moose and Mouun to access the Park. Since these routes are in 
close proximity to US Highway 89 north of Jackson, this form of access makes sense. 

e 1 support discontinued use of the Inner Park Road for snowmobile use. This area 
includes the Potholes and Signal Mountain. 

© I support the phase out of snowmobiles on Jackson Lake. However, this should 
happen immediately, as this is an inappropriate use for Jackson Lake. What about the 
use of snowplanes on Jackson Lake? Will this also be phased out? 

¢ Ido not support moving the Coatinenta) Divide Snowmobile Traii (CDST) on the 
section from Moran to Flagg Ranch. Previously the Park Service stated that providing 
& separate corridor for the CDST was en inappropriate use and would have impacts to 
natural resources. In fact, the CDST should be closed in GI'NP and JDRP. The 
proposal to pave a relocated section of the CDST and treat & like a bicycle path in 
other seasons is appropriate, es it would not tic into any other bicycle path and the 
majority of preseat bicycle use is in the southam portion of GTNP. 

© Ido not support an ungroomed motorized trail near Shadow Mountain north to 
Triangle X Ranch and out to Highway 89. Also, the uagroomed section of the 
Moose/Wilsoa Road ftom the JY Ranch to Granite Canyon Trailhead should be for 
non-motorized travel only. This viewpoint is in agreement with the Greater 
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Yellowstone Coordinating Commitice's report recognizing the need for quality front 
Country non-motorized experience for skicrs, snowshoers, and dogsledders 

. I do act support allowing any new permanent structures such as warming huts at 
Jeany Lake, Signal Mountain and Two Ocean Lake. We do not support further 
development of winterized lodging accommodations and fuel services ia GTNP. 


Visitor Experience 


Visitor experience data provided in the DEIS is more heavily weighted toward the 
snowmobile enthusiast then other users. This is understandable given the present day use 
of the Parks. But, the DELS was io response to 8 suit brought against the Park Service 


The Preferred Akernative B advocates the plowing of the road from West Yellowstone to 
Old Faithful. The aumber one reason to visit Yellowstone as stated in Table 3] and 
Table 32 in Chapter II] of the DEIS is to view scencry and observe scenic beauty. * 
Plowing the road from the West Eatrance to Old Paithful would create berme of snow 


According to National Park Service Policy 4:17, NPS Policy secks to perpetuate the best 
possible air quality in parks “because of its critical importance to viskor enjoyment, 
human health, scenic vistas, end the preservation of astural systems and cultura! 
tesources.° NPS Management Policies further states, "{In} cases of doubt as to the 
impacts of existing or potential air pollution on park resources, the Park Service will er; 
on the side of protecting air quality and related values for future generations.* "These 
policies require managers to assume an aggressive role in promoting and pursuing 
measures to enfoguerd sir quality and related values from the adverve impacts of air 
pollution.* (NPS, 1999) 


The NPS is mandated through both its own 1916 Organic Act (16 U.S.C. 1), the Clean 
Ais Act (42 U.S.C. 7401 ¢t seq) and Executive Order 12088, as amended, to protect air 
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quality in National Parks. This Executive Order requires the head of cach executive 
agency to ensure thet al! necessary actions are taken for the prevention, control, and 
abstement of environmental poltutioa (at 1-101) to submit a plan for the control of 
environmeatal pollution to the OMB annually, and to “ensure that sufficient funds for 
compliance with applicable pollution control standards are requested in the agency 
budget." (Id at 1-501.) 


Section 176 of the Clean Ais Act states, “No department, agency, o1 instrumentality of 
the Federal Government shall engage in, support in any way or provide financial 

assistance for, license or permit, or approve, any activity which does not conform to an 

a epee es [T]he assurance of conformity to such « plan shall be an 

affirmative responsibility of the head of such department, ageacy or instrumentality .” 

Specifically addressing the NPS, the Clean Air Act states "the NPS, as a federal land 
manager, has an affirmative responsibility to protect am quality related values, including 
visbility, from the adverse effects of air pollution im areas that are designated as Class I.° 
There are 48 Class I areas that are part of the NPS. Congress intended thet these arcas be 
afforded the greatest degree of air quality protection and specified that oaly very small 
amounts of air quality deterioration from new or modified major stationary sources js 
permitted. One of the purposes of this “prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD)" 
program is “to preserve, protect, and enhance the air quality in mations! parks.” (42 
U.S.C. 7401 of seq.) Additionally, any action taken by the NPS, a Federal entity, must 
conform to state plans to achieve and maintain netional ais quality standards. 


Clearty, federal actions must not cause or contribute to new violations, increase the 
frequency or severity of existing violations, interfere with timely attainment of 
maintenance of any standard, delay emission reduction milestones, or contradict State 
Implementation Pian requirements. 


Currently, there are no federal lsws regulating snowmobile exhaust. The typical 


(CO), unburned hydrocarbons (UHC), particulate material and a variety of gases 
Classified as “air toxics" such as formaldehyde, and VOCs such as benzene. 
Saowmobdiles don't use any pollution control equipment. The emissions are significantly 
higher than present-day automobiles and can concentrate in areas having cold and stable 
ax 


Exposure to air poltutants, such as those listed above, is associated with numerous effects 
on human health. Those effects range from impairment of visual] perceptioa, manual 
dexterity, learning ability, and performance of complex tasks to headaches, fatigue, 
respiratory failure, and even death. Health concerns that are most commonly raised 
within the Park are related to smoke and vehicle emissions. Over 1200 letters of 
complaint were received by YNP in 1993 and 1994 relating to issues of employee and 
visitor health and excessive snowmobile pollution. 


Snowmobiles are exponentially more polluting than automobiles for several reasons: 


567 
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1) Every stroke of the piston in a two-stroke engine is a power stroke. Within a fraction 
of a second, the exhaust is vented and new gas, oil and air are brought in. Because both 
the exhaust and intake port are open at the same time, 25-30% of the raw fuel and oil is 
wasted and enters the enviroament with the exhaust. 


2) Snowmobiles dump uaburned fuel into YNP, GTNP and JDRP snowpacks every 
winter In YNP, snowmobiles dump more than 50,000 gallons of unburned fuel into the 
snowpeck. This is the equivalent of 5 tanker trucks of fuel spilling their loads in the park 
each winter. (Sources: Montana Department of Environmental Quality, 220,000 gallons 
of fuel were sold for snowmobile use within the park in the winter of 1995; 
Eavironmental Protection Agency, two stroke engines emit 25-30% of fuel unburned out 
the tailpipe in exhaust.) 


3) Snowmobiles impair the Parks’ a quality. One snowmobile emis 225 times more 
carbon monoxide than an sutomobile. One snowmobdile emits 1000 times more 
than an automobile. (Sources: National Park Service, snowmobile numbers 

and duration of visit from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful; International Saowmobile 
Industry Association, entissions levels and horsepower, Environmental Protection 

, load factor, sutamobile emissions levels) Recent US Eaviroamental Protection 
Agency (EPA) data shows that new sutomobiles emit over 3,000 times fewes 
hydrocarbons and acarly 600 times less carbon monoxide than modern snowmobiles. 


4) Snowmobiles damage visitor and employee health The highest carbon monoxide 
levels in the nation were recorded at Yellowstone's West Entrance during winters in the 
1990s. The Park Service must pump fresh air into entrance booths to curb employee 
headaches, dizziness, throat irritation and nauses. (Source: Montana Depestment of 
Enviroamental Quality, Eavironmental Protection Agency, National Park Service) 


By allowing snowmobiles to continue use in the GY A under the Preferred Alternative B, 
the Park service puts at risk our Class | air shed. Mike Finley, YNP Superintendent, states 
in an article in the Jackson Hole News dated October 27, 1999, “Yellowstone’s air must 
be kept clean.” He gocs on to say that, “We are a class one area, like wilderness. 
Snowmobiles are not allow in wilderness.” He goes on to state in an opinion asticle he 
wrote for the Jackson Hole Guide on November 10, 1999 on why the information on the 
Ais Resources Division of the Nationa) Park Services report is important, “ The first 
reason involves human health. These new studies give us reason to wonder if park 
visitors’ health may be affected by high levels of emissions during their trip into 
Yellowstone, not to mention the quality of experience from the visual effects and noise.” 
He wrote, “These studies indicate that we are not meeting the intent of these laws." The 
laws in question are the 1916 Organic Act (16 U.S.C. 1), the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 
7401 et seq) and Executive Order 12068. 


From a Sunday, November 14, 1999 editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle, “A 
weekend of snowmobiling creates more air pollution in the park than a year of 
automobile traffic. Some days at the west entrance, where snowmobilers congregate, the 
air is so befouled with exhaust that oxygen is pumped into the ranger booth to protect the 
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health of park employees.” In the DEIS x states, “... YNP and GTNP began to study 
snowmobile emissions and found that CO and particulate matter (PM) concentrations 
were high enough to cause health and air quality concerus.” la some cases, 2-minute 
average CO concentrations were measured in ranges of 0.1 ppm to 110.0 ppm. The igh 
concentrations have been shown to impair psychomotor functions Park employees are 
being subjected to high concentration of CO and PM. Evea snowmobilers riding in 
groups may also suffer effects of the emissions from snowmobiles. This is a definite 
hbeakh hazard as well as a polluting of our Nationa] Park. Not only is air quality being 
compromised, water quality is also in danger from discharge from two-stroke 
snowmobile engine. This was cited in ¢ 1974 report by Adams and another i974 report 
by Ferrin and Coltharp. Has the Park Service been negligent in protecting the GYA? 
Also, if pollutants affect humans, the Park Service must address the affect on wildlife. 


ef pty ey ye ey vee 

because snowmobiles are uaregulated, the Park Service must mitigate or eliminate 
impacts to air quality. Cusrently there exists n0 means to autigate these effects. 
Fortunately, the means to climinate them does exist. Snowcoeches currently veed in the 
GYA use four-stroke engines providing oversnow access. This mode of access must 
replace that of 2-stroke motorized acocas. Converting winter recreational transportation 
in YNP and GTNP and the JDRP would accomplish the desired conditions the park 
service seeks in this planning process, those being sir quality, noise reduction and 
reduction in vehicle numbers. 


Current air quality degradations withia the parks werrant strong action, which is not 
adequately reflected, in the preferred alternative B. There is no defensible rationale for 
not prefereatially utilizing svailable four-stroke technology in national parks, and 
eliminating extremely polluting two-stroke modes of access. 


Snowmobile Seund / Noise 


Ia an editorial written in the Salt Lake City Tribune on Tuceday, November 16, 1999, it 
states, “Preserving 8 national park's pristine and quiet nature by banning snowmobiles is 
not a revolutionary idea; the park service already does it in Giacier and Yosemite. Given 
three decades of evidence of the disturbance these machines have caused, there would 
seem to be even more justification to ban them at Yellowstone. Natural Quiet, “An 
important past of the mission of the NPS is to preserve or restore the natural soundscapes 
essociated with national parks. The natural soundscapes (also called natural quiet) are 
unimpaired sounds of nature, and are among the intrinsic elements that combine to form 
the eaviroament of our natural parks.” On the paragraph on Natusal Quiet on page 126 of 
the DEIS, it states, “Natural sounds are slowly and inexorably disappearing.” 


Parks and wildernesses offer a variety of unique, pristine sounds not found in most urban 
or suburban enviroaments. They also offer a complete absence of sounds that are found 
in such environments. Together, these two conditions provide a very special dimension to 
a park experience... Quiet itself, in the absence af sny discernible source, especially 
man-made, is an important element of the feeling of solitude. Quiet also affords visitors 


an Opportunity to hear faint os very distant sounds such as animal activity, waterfalls, etc. 
Such an experience provides an important perspective on the vastness of the environment 
ia which the visitor is located, often beyond the visual boundaries determined by trees, 
terrain, and the like... In considering natural quict as a resource, the ability to hear cleariy 
the delicate and quieter intermittent sounds of nature, the ability to experience interludes 
of extreme quiet for their own sake, and the opportunity to do so for extended periods of 
time is what naturel quiet ts all about. 


The preceding paragraph is from the conclusion of a 1995 National Park Service report 
on the effects of Aircraft overflights on the NPS. This report also refers, ia section 3.3 of 
its Conchusion, to five important facts that are to be considered when dealing with natural 


quiet 

1) Nemural quiet is a resource for preservation withia the NP'S mandate. 

2) The human auditory system is an excellent mechanism for devermining the presence or 
absence of naturel quict. No available electronic device can duplicate bumac hearing for 
identifying audible sounds produced by non-natural sources. 

3) The difficulty of preserving natural quiet is directly relisted to how quiet it is 

4) Haumans are act slways sware of svunds that are audible 

5) Park settings can provide levels of natural quiet so quiet that there is no sound to be 
heard except thet generated by the listener - the sounds of walking, bresthing, heart 
pumping, end blood flown, 


The NPS Management Policies (chapter 4, page 17) says, "The National Park Service 
will strive to preserve the natural quict and the natural sounds associated with the 
physical and biological resources of the parks (for example the sounds of the wind in the 
trees or of waves breaking on the shore, the how! of the wolf, or the call of the looa). 
Activities causing excessive or unnecessary unnatural sounds in and sdjacent to parks... 
will be monitored and action will be taken to prevent or minimize unnatural sounds that 
adversely affect park resources or values or visitors’ enjoyment of them.* 


Snowmobile use has led to inescapable noise throughout YNP, GTNP and JDRP. The 
effect of this noise is stress 10 winter-wom wildlife and, to other visitors, the loss of the 
stiliness, solitude and natural quict that they came to enjoy. 


The Preferred Alternative B falls far short of the mark in attempting to mitigate the 
problems of noise in both YNP and GTNP and, if implemented, would appear to be in 
violation of the Park Services’ own Managemeat Policies as they apply towerds noise. 
The selection of a 70dB level for sound seems to be quite arbitrary, is aot “strict’ in any 
sense of the word, and will aot come close to satisfying the NPS Management Policies. 
The timelines in the preferred alternative are also far too lang to adequately address the 
nowe issue. The problem can and should be dealt with in a much more aggressive 
manner Two to three years is more than adequate to implement changes Ten years is far 
too excessive. 
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Only the plan outlined in The Citizens’ Solution to YNP and GTNP Wiater Use, with its 
reliance on mass-transit systems featuring quieter snow coaches, will effectively deal 
wath the noise that has been allowed to spread throughout these parks. 


Boman Health and Safety 


Human Health and Safety issucs have beea discussed above from iahalation of pollutants 
from two-cycle engime of snowmobiles and the possible infrectson of a quality 
standards. Other issues addressed by the Preferred Alternative B should be addressed in 
any alternative, especially hours of tavel allowed im the Parks. With snowcoech travel 
caly under The Citizens’ Sobstion, schedules should be published and adhered to 
Daylight only travel would protect wildlife and add to human safety This would siso 
protect the perk resources in enforcement, reservations at lodges ani backcountry 
permits. We agree with most of the Human Health and Safety measures put forth by the 
Akeraatives except for the CDST. The Citizens ' Solution advocates dosure of this trail ia 
GTNP and JDRP. By closing the CDST, suto/snowmobile conflict will be resolved. The 
Citizens’ Solution eso edvocates the closure of the East Entrance. Thus entrance is used 
by less then 3% of winter visitor. Because of the possible svalanche conditions and the 
need to use military explosives for avalanche control, 3 use not ia keeping with the 
purpose of national parks, the Park Service should close the East Entrance. Finally, 
wildlife health and safety should be recognized in any alternative. | filly agree that 
backcountry travel should be limited to established trails and not be allowed into critical 
winter habitat. The Park Service will need to educate all winter visitors on health aad 
safety issues for humans and wildlife. 


Social and Econemik impacts 


Social and Economic impacts are identified in the DEIS with the help of the cooperating 
agencies, the counties surrounding the GY A. The Park Service has recognized the impact 
the Winter Use Plan would have on the surroundiag communities but through the 
Preferred Alternative B, have pleased none of the cooperating agencies. The surrounding 
counties are proposing a Revised Alternative E that would alleviate any social and 
economic impact to their communities. The Preferred Alternative would have a major 
impact on West Yellowstone because of the aumber of snowmobile concessions and the 
fact that they advertise themselves as the “Snowmobile Capitol of the World.” The 
Jackson area would also be impacted because of the increased snowmobile traffic that 
may/will use the South Entrance to enter Yellowstone on a singic user motorized vehicle. 
In the DETS on page 89, it is estimated that the expenditures gencrated in the GY A by 
nonresidents visiting the perks in winter months is $60 million With a total annual output 
of $12.7 billion in the GYA, the winter economy represents only 0.5%. This is a minor 
affect to the econonry as a whole. it is understood that West Yellowstone’s winter 
economy represent 20% of their ennual revenue. They would be able to make up any 
shortfal] with changing to cleaner burning snowcveches. 


The Citizens’ Solution recognizes the social and economic impect on surrounding 
communities. With access still viable by snowcoach, the economic impact should be 
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minos while the snowmobile outfitters cither change to snowcoach providers or revamp 

their businesses to recreation outside of the national parks. This is already happening ia 

West Yellowstone and Jeckson through use of the surrounding national forest. However, 
this cam have a negative impact to the surrounding public lands, these public lands users 
and wildlife. It should be addressed cooperatively sad proactively by all the public lends 
managers in the GY A, not left without adequate planning as has snowmobile and visitor 
use in YNP, GTNP, and JDRP. 


By allowing snowcoech travel into the YNP and the present auto restriction in GTNP, 
access for visitors are still available and affordable. As criteria for any pian, The Citizens’ | 
Sohsion meets those criteria. | 


Natural Reseurces 


Finally, we request that the Park Service determine the winter visitor carryiag capacity of 
the GYA to determine the social and economic impact on the parks in feture years. 


This winter carrying capacity is also needed to address Natural Resource management of 

the Parks. Please consider the following in respect to astural resources: 

1) Protect natural resources for the benefit of all Americans and for future generations 

2) Contiane studies on impact of winter use to natural resources. Protect those natural 
resources when necessary with selected closure of areas if necessary. 

3) Restrict non-motorized use in important winter range 

4) Restrict oversaow motorized travel to snowcoeches that mect stringent aly quality 

5) Elimiaste motorized use on Jackson Lake 

6) Allow non-motorized travel only on groomed trials in frontcountry 

7) Manage winter use to the benefit of wildlife and astural resources 

$) Establish grounds for coopersting agency status. 


In additina to empbasizing snow coach access, The Citisens' Solution will: 

1) Require a study t determine the winter carrying capacity in YNP and GTNP 20 that 
the Park Service can strike a better balaace between protection of park resources and 
providing visitors with a quality park experience 


2) Lisut off-treal backcountry use by skiers and snowshoers in places where wildlife 
teed additional protection 


3) Discontimse the Continental Divide Snowmobile Trail ia GTNP 


4) Close YNP's east entrance road where expensive svalanche control efforts iavolve 
miltary explosives that are nct in keeping with the purpose of national perks 


5) Encourage further research on the aceds of wildlife wintering in YNP and GINP 
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Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Winter Use Pian DEIS. Please keap me 
informed on aay plans affecting the GYA. 


RESPONSES Individuals 


Page |. Statements of support for The Citizens’ Solution do not respond directly to information in the DEIS. That alternative most closely resembles 
alternative G in the DEIS. Support for a course of action goes to the decision to be made — and may be of interest to the decision maker but does not provide 
rationale that affects the DEIS analysis. 

Page |. All alternatives in the DEIS address the purpose and need for action to some degree. Alternative B addresses safety issues, affordable access, and 
concerns about impacts on sound and clean air. Criticism of alternative B as the preferred alternative goes to the decision to be made. At this juncture, the 
criticism is moot because the preferred alternative will change in the FEIS. 

Page |. Criticism of alternative B as the preferred alternative goes to the decision to be made. At this juncture, the criticism is moot because the preferred 
alternative will change in the FEIS. The effects of alternative B are disclosed in the DEIS, and that alternative or its various features remain as choices for the 
decision maker. 

| Page 2. Recreation carrying capacity determination would be performed under any alternative (DEIS page 25). 

Page 2. Capacity determination is not mandated. Protection of resources and values for the enjoyment of future generations is the primary mission. Findings 
must be made regarding the extent, magnitude and duration of adverse impacts relative to the mission. Carrying capacities and subsequent use limitations may 
be a means to achieve a balance between recreation use and protection of resources. Carrying capacity determination is a highly complex task that will require 
| a great deal of time to accomplish. 

Page 2. Support for a course of action goes to the decision to be made - and may be of interest to the decision maker but does not provide rationale that affects 
the DEIS analysis. Alternative G in the DEIS provides a mass transit oversnow access option for the decision maker. 

Page 2. Support for a course of action goes to the decision to be made — and may be of interest to the decision maker but does not provide rationale that affects 
the DEIS analysis. Alternatives D and E in the DEIS provide options for backcountry nonmotorized use limits in YNP. The preferred alte native in the FEIS 
will incorporate such features for both park units. 

Pages 2-3. Statements of support for The Citizens’ Solution do not respond directly to information in the DEIS. That alternative most closely resembles 
Alternative G in the DEIS. Support for a course of action goes to the decision to be made — and may be of interest to the decision maker but does not provide 
rationale that affects the DEIS analysis. See matrix that compares features of the Citizens’ Solution with alternative features in the DEIS. 

Page 3. NPS acknowledges the comment. Additional survey results are available for use in the FEIS. Determinants of winter use, or how various impact 
topics/effects are weighted, will fall to the decision maker and the rationale for the eventual decision. 

Page 3. Our assessment indicates that there will not be a tunnel effect. Berms will be created, but for most of the distance they would not impede the view of 
scenery. These impacts are discussed on page 219 of the DEIS. Created berms will be laid back to allow wildlife to exit the road, as a provision of all 
alternatives in which road segments are plowed (DEIS page 25). 


| Pages 3-4. The purpose «id need for action is predicated on NPS mandates, executive orders, regulations and policies, including those that relate to air quality. 
Pages 4-5. Re: impacts of snowmobiles on air quality. The DEIS discloses the impacts of snowmobiles on air quality, beginning with the methods and 
assumptions section on page 164 and subsequently for each alternative. This information is updated in the FEIS using recently completed studies and modeling. | 
Page 7. The impacts on sound alluded to in this comment have been disclosed in the DEIS. Suggesting what the decision should or shouldn’t be, or questioning 
the justification for designating the preferred alternative, is insufficient rationale for dismissing an alternative from the range to be considered. 

Page 9. Recreation carrying capacity determination would be implemented under any alternative (DEIS page 25). Carrying capacity determination is a highly 
complex task that will require a great deal of time to accomplish. 
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ecenveberton: Michael key 


Noember 10, 99% 


wov 15 %.- Clifford Hawkes , 
sper eis NY am tort hag this leer 19 response to the Wioter 


Use Plan and Alkernahve B of the DELS Ac Vellowsine 
ond Gend Teter Nationa! Farks . 

T have lived in Yellowstone at Ok/ Faithhe!, Grant, anc/ 
loke fh Si¥ years And ZF am about fo bes, my 
fourth winter as a Bombardier Snowcoach Diver, In 
the wintee ZT drive. park. roads on a regular has,'s 
and experience First hand a lot of The issues Sémming 
From winker use. - a 

T truly belreve the plan tr plow the road Frm West 
Yellasshne fe Ok FarthAl is neither beneficial te th. visthe 
or tothe weil loving of the park. Plowing the road. dues not. 
provide safer: travel , in fact Cb Could make travel. moce. dong ecus 
OS Sometimes Maintaining the read fae safe travel mary be 
imposs le . Tt also creates ov dongeous Situation f- 
LlldicPe lay neg | berms oF s9av» that hey Maus be Urabe 
totvavel aceoss. This is & hazard inthe Spin) when roads 
are First plowed , Bisn + elk become trapped. on the road 
Which is Stressful enough > but becomes ever worse when 
Combined with troffic.. Plowing, the rod does not Improve- 
the Visitor expenece } Froweling througn Yellousstme on 
Snos- covered ods 13 & UNIQue emperi ence thot Should 
be presecved . Vi siducs packed Onto buses with berms blocks ~5 
their View Ord desianalad 310 pping areas wold Act mate 
Rr a gpecal Yellaosine experence. 

Tam mot & fin of nmol tes but they do allow visits 


to deleemire there oun bate ZT tink Strickec fegata hons 
(i 
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Could Make Snaomelole Use Cmsideravty less det mente! 
te the Pack . Regutahons Such as |i "ts om emisBiors awd 
Nwise , and allowing, arly So mon, fe enter the park per 
Season o- par day. Lam Coverned hot (leur ne, tanuld 
Oy Merease Ad torcentrats. Teomoiols Ue in Cher 
areas of the pack. Oy lion fing SNowmob: & “woe , weoter 
VisilrS Cand also make woe of SrasCony fours. This is 
O Great Alhernative Ideve o Bomeardier Sraccoadn 
Wich Carries 10 passengers (rast ven ConerSiar snorcoacnes 
Carry 12-13 passengers). Wis is @ Gyrtat way to See 
the park , yu ae in a Smoll garp with a qade 

ding Commentary, . We make plamed stops at major 

5 bul also have Me Plexi bili t, to Male Additional 
Yops clang ‘the vouts as requested - Because the grup 
iS Smoll , cb us ease, for guests to Rel Comfetoble 
O.sking guestions . T hae been able & ca int yeot 
depth nd have Jmup atsaussens About @& varie, 
oF topics Concec ning The park. “re=mperge-metrm 
greys Guest, Get Comfortalole wth each other Ane/ ASL 

Shon S, »siilltepucammeeaptateede, Enabling me to pecsonalize 

forc t their pach cular interests. Ths oreo, 
benehits the visitor in o feu caays Yh have o more 
Enyyoble and pecsonaticed ust as well provides & 
Oyeat inkerprehve opportuni hy 

Arother Concern I have usth plowing ‘the Wesh Ye llawstone 
bo tid Far Hy fal voute is the pote a hol for infeased ys behon, 


Facilites 1a the pack ave piney in Adequate &r the number 
C2 ~ 
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oF witter vidos. Th parhaslac, at Ob chal, The Visih- 
Cenkr, buarenng haf , Stow hedge ding aveas , Ane! Packing 
lots are @lreach; ercrouxkecl. Jf the number of visstocs 
greatly increases, haw will thes be accomodietec! t 
Removing garbage and waste (7 The winter 15 an + 3Sue 
as we/l. Nol f mentor The impact of wnereases! visi toten 
on wildlife and natural feo tuces, 
ZT have o few otter crrceros about Alterna hve 8! 
¥ bh, lengthen the urwver Season f Yellowstme needs a 
break. from the heavy Summer and winter visitation 
receives, By Clo¥ng ‘the roads fe about Gg marth in 
the fall and Spring , UF gives “the Pack. (uaiidisfe in 
Particular ) ® break Fam so Many Wisi tors: 


# T also don't understand the need t odd mae Motor i Zé 


and Neon - moter zed Qroumed trails, Ths results in the 
need Br more areas to he patrolled and. maintained . There 
is alreodu, ode quote Okcess % moan Features . Ye thew Stone. 


IS & Ualderness and Shartel femain So as Much Os possible. 
Ofcess ‘a Some 


« Alternative B mentions limi ting back co 
areas designated tros\s only > to protect Qeother mos 
areas Onc) winter wildlife Forge. Looking at the map 
but Haina, these areas Snows place s thos ave dea ely not 
Geo'the «mal of Lonter wi ld life, roe. ( south sic eet Grond laop 

food ot Old ForthAd end Madison Mateau), Yer viSifors Gre. 

limited t trols only + There Gft also areas hontd f 

desig nated trail use only thot receive. So litle use os ct 

necessary ft vesinct the vey fous who make the effect % 


veuch these areas ox exphre the Netarol wonders Mec, 
> 
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Came. t See (for wamole Mayol Valley arn/ Heart Lake areas)? 
T also have Gncerns as te what a clesignotea! Trai! 13? 
Many trosks are not uel! marked with ornge marckecs 
therc fore, Mo-king db difhcult % remain of an evact trai), 
Ta The wuafer, even regularh, used frais are broken 
ancl rebrecen With mony wariations deperding 07 who /s 
doing The. tras! breahing- 


Winter use 1a Ye Muostne 18. 0 Complex Gurtrovecsy, 
There are no easy Mswers Ord no Alon tll keep all 
interested! parhes hoppy - But, c# /S unpoctart to beep 
in perspective. The true purpose of Yellowsine ard /#s 
dualavasion > "te preserve ane/ Protect “ and 
‘Yor Yhe benef and enjoyment of the People “. 

Tt onky hype & Alan Car he devised % keep both missions 
in balance. 4 fave valid Carcerns. Wd optiaos 
outlined Above , Mlease Consicler my Perspective 

‘the decision Mok ing Preress. 


Sneerely , 
Meliss Stringham 


Ro. Bow &/ 
YP, by B2/F0 
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RESPONSES Individuals 


Page 1. Comments in this letter are critical of alternative B. Attention to this alternative is a function of its designation in the DEIS as the preferred alternative. 
The preferred alternative will change in the FEIS. The impacts of alternative B are disclosed in the DEIS. It is the purpose of an EIS to disclose impacts; 
identification of impacts is not suitable rationale for changing or removing the alternative from the EIS. 


Page 1. The potential impacts of alternative B in regard to visitor experience and safety are disclosed in the DEIS on pages 203 and 217. The impacts on 
ungulates are disclosed on pages 208-210. NPS maintains that the plowing of the West Yellowstone to Old Faithful road segments represents a safer situation 
than currently exists. Unregulated use by large numbers of snowmobiles, piloted in many instances by novice riders, and snowcoaches amid the presence of 
wildlife is more hazardous than controlled and scheduled mass-transit traffic using trained and experienced drivers. On road segments that are less traveled, or 
less occupied by wildlife, snowmobile use continues in alternative B — this is status quo in terms of visitor experience and safety. Impact on scenic viewing and 
other aspects of visitor experience are discussed on pages 219-221 in the DEIS. 


Page 2. Concerns about how use in the park units might change as a result of alternative B are understandable. The impacts of redistributed use are discussed 
to a degree in the DEIS. The FEIS will provide a more quantified scenario of how use might change by alternative. 


Page 2. NPS is aware of the positive aspects of snowcoach travel, and agrees that for many people oversnow mass-transit access is a wonderful experience. 


Pages 2-3. The amount of use and its distribution under alternative B, from West Yellowstone to Old Faithful, would be more easily scheduled and controlled 
using mass transit systems. The DEIS illustrates that there is sufficient capability using such a system to replace the number of visitors who presently use this 
route and destination services via snowmobile. 


Pages 3-4. Winter wildlife habitat, and how the alternatives relate to it using trail designations or closures, will be clarified in the FEIS. 
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Michaei ochim 815 Prospect Place Apt. A 
o¥ Madison, Wi 53703 Received 
NOV 1 6 OW 
DSC-RP 

November 8, 1999 


Ciifford Hawkes, 12795 West Alameda Perkway, Lakewood, CO 80228 


Dear Mr. Hawkes: 


Following are my comments regarding the Winter Use Plan EIS for Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton Nationa} Parks and John D. Rockefeller Memorial Parkway. 


in large part my comments reiterate the suggestions | gave to the National Park 
Service as part of my master's thesis, The Development of Snowmobile Policy in 


to Aliow Snowmobiles into Yellowstone Netonal Park,” Annals of Wyoming 70(3). 6- 
23, Summer 1996, and ‘The Development cf Snowmobile Policy in Yellowstone 
National Park,” leg ah aye phigh ae By os a tp 
references to your bibliography, es they have important beckground information and 
perepective on the topic of Yellowstone's winter use. 


in general, | support the preferred allemative/ARkemative B, but with several major 
Changes, as follows. 


1) The NPS should not only plow the road fom West Yellowstone to Oid Faithful, but 
should also plow the road from Madieon to Mammoth. There are several reasons 
for this: 


a) Plowing is less expensive than grooming oversnow roads, so fis would save 
the federal government a significant amount of federal funds: 


b) Plowing all o: the roads from Mammoth to Old Faithful would faciitste winter 
touring into the park from Mammoth Hot Springs. The preferred altemative as it 
stands would have visitors (and perk employees) from Mammoth taking 
oversnow vehicles as far as Medison, thereupon transferring omto buses. This 
presents an awkward touring/trevel situation. 


Cc) Plowing all the west-eide roads would take the pressure off the space-imited 
Madison area to serve as a staging area. The Norris area would then be the 
logical staging area for oversnow travel to the Canyor/Lake/Weeat Thumd area. 
Norris, with its large parking lot, would be a much better staging area then 
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d) Plowing ail the west-side roads as indicated would be more consistent. if it is 
possible to plow to Old Faithful, whuch receives the heaviest snowfall on these 


2) The Nafonal Park Service should restrict travel on all newly-piowed roeds (West 
Yellowstone to Old Faitht) and Madison to Mammoth) to pubicly-cperated 
vehicles such as buses and vans. There are many, many reasons to keep these 
Toads closed to private vehicles: 


a) Once a door is opened to the pubiic, it is very difiicull to close—much 


words, while the cost to visit Old Faithful would, under this option, be more than 
driving one’s personal vehicle into the park, it would stil be significantly less 
than the current system allows. 


@ Page2 
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3) The National Park Service should cose Sylvan Paes in the winter. There are two 
odmous reesons for this: 


8) To keep this route open in winter, the NPS must not only groom it regulary but 
must also staff t.e East Entrance and discherge potential avalanches at Syiven 
Pess. Yet, thus is the least-ireveied route in the park. The small number of 
snowmoodses traveling this route in winter sust do not pustily the great exspense 
to keep * Open. The NPS in this manner Could seve much-needed funds. 


b) Sytvan Pess «s dangerous. Need | say more than to menton the death of Bob 
Mahn a few years ago? 


4) Snowlall on the remaining road system (Norris to Weet Thumb va Lake and South 
Gete to Old Festhiul) 6 heavy and scoumuietes to great deptts. Hence plowing 
these roads is not feasible, and travel on them should remain over-enow. 
However, the National Park Service should restict tavel on them to 
snowcoaches, which would eliminate snowmobiles from the park altogether. There 
are many reasons for thus: 


a) Snowooaches, tke buses, are significantly quieter than snowmobiles are. 
Elminstng snowmobiles allogether would go @ long way toward restoring the 
park's sweaome winter silence. in my five winters in Yellowstone, | skied 
many places deep in Yellowstone's backcounty (some of them as far as nine 
miles from the neerest road), and have not been able to escape the nose of 
anowmobdes. | have personally heard them from Shoshone Geyser Basin, 
Cowan Meadows, Heast Lake, Mallard Lake, Summii Lake, and Mi Weehburn. 
Restoring the park's winter quiet is a must, and camof be accomplished 


which are even noisier than present mechines. Another reason for ther 
reluctance is thet snowmobile sales in the Yellowstone area are only about 1% 
of their total sales. The other 99% expresses ItGe if any demand for quister 
machines. Hence, asking manufacturers to voluntarily design quieter machines 
wil not accompieh anything, snowmobiles must be eimmnated ertirely to 
restore quiet. 


b) Again, the benefits of mass transportation would be realized under fis 


c) Snowooaches have become a part of the historic winter visitor eperience in 
Yellowstone. Snowcoaches arived on Yellowstone's winter scene at ieast 
eight years before snowmobiles, and are rarer than Hence. 


@ Page 4 


3) The citing of regular “escape routes’ for the park's wildlife through the roadside 
berms, $0 that the animals may get off the reeds. 


4) The ban on late-night travel Night-time conditions are eapecally dange ous, 
partcularly with animals bedding down on roadways as they do. 


Finally, | must say a word about the “Caizen's Alternative” put forth by the verious 


environmental groups of the ares. As you know, the primary element of their plan is to 
restric! all inner park travel to snowcoaches only. After giving this idea serous, 


@ Page 5 
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extended thought as | wrote my thesis, | decaied against it because of these two 
reasons 


1) Snowcoaches are a financial disaster for most companies who use them. My 
experience with AmFac as a snowcoach driver confirmed this time and again: 
snowcoach maintenance and upkeep sucked all the prot out of the winter 
venture. While there is one business thet does turn a profit on as 


ii 


@ Pages 


RESPONSES A Ss asneneein-annccme RO Individuals 


| Page |. Re: Incorporation of Yochim publications as literature to be cited. NPS will review the information and incorporate it as necessary. 
Pages |-5. Commenter presents variations on alternative B, and reasons for the variations. Since an alternative selection and the rationale for it are reserved for 
the decision to be made, most of this subject matter cannot be responded to. Also, since the preferred alternative will change in the FEIS, the context for the 
comments no longer exists. Alternative B and its various features remain as choices for the decision maker. 


Re: Plow entire north and west side of park, for logistic ease, visitor access, and cost reduction, Plowing the road from Mammoth to Norris and then south to 
Madison was not considered to be a feasible alternative for several reasons. These sections of road receive a good deal more snow and wind during the winter 
season than other road sections proposed for plowing. Park maintenance staff are concerned that during the deep winter, the narrow curvy road template 
coupled with high cross winds would prohibit any degree of certainty in keeping the road open. Plowing these road sections during the late winter season as 
suggested in alternative C was considered to be the only feasible option for plowing from Mammoth to Madison. In agreement with the commenter, the 
analysis presented for both alternatives C and B (see pages 219-222 and 240 —242) suggest that adverse effects would occur under these alternatives because of 
the complex travel logistics required by both park visitors and employees. 


| 


Re: Restrict plowed roads to public vehicles only. Alternative B does limit use to concessions or NPS managed access on the plowed road from West 
Yellowstone to Old Faithful. A very limited number of private vehicles would be accepted on the basis of reservations taken. 


Re: Closing Sylvan Pass. This feature is present in alternative D, and remains available for selection by the decision maker. 


Re: Close remainder of YNP to snowmobiles. Alternative G limits motorized oversnow access in all three park units to snowcoach only. This feature is 
available for selection by the decision maker. 


Re: Affordable housing at Old Faithful. Commenter has a point. However, there remains a distinction between access and lodging unfortunately. The lodging 
portion of the experience is in the purview of concessions, not winter use access and recreation. 


Re: Snowmobile access. This comment goes to the purpose and need for action. Snowcoach only access is a choice available to the decision maker, in 
alternative G. 


acknowledges the expense of snowcoaches, as an affordability issue similar to the cost of lodging in the park interior. As with all alternatives, and their 
features, there are down-sides as well as up-sides. The Park Service’s chief concern is to decide on the means whereby the public can enjoy the parks during 
the winter while protecting park values and resources. The preferred alternative in the FEIS will reflect this thinking. 
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As the nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior has responsibility for most of our 
nationally owned public lands and natural resources. This includes fostering sound use of our land and water 
resources; protecting our fish, wildlife, and biological diversity; preserving the environmental and cultural values 
of our national parks and historical places; and providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recreation. The 
department assesses our energy and mineral resources and works to ensure that their development is in the best 
interests of all our people by encouraging stewardship and citizen participation in their care. The department also 
has a major responsibility for American Indian reservation communities and for people who live in island 
territories under U.S. administration. 


Publication services were provided by Planning and Design Services, Denver Service Center. NPS D-757A, August 
2000 
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